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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  and  a  true  one,  that  '  there  are  now  more 
books  printed  than  can  be  read.'  The  vast  amount  of  matter 
thrown  off  from  the  press  upon  the  reading  community,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  first  introduction  of  Magazines  and  Reviews, 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  an 
aggregate  of  intelligence  in  a  more  condensed  form,  still  conti- 
nues to  increase,  as  it  has  regularly  done  since  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing.  The  accumulation  is  already  so  great 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  all,  even  of  well- 
written  works,  or  to  keep  pace  with  the  various  publications 
which  are  constantly  springing  into  life,  and  yielding  up  their 
transient  existence  like  the  shortlived  insect  of  a  summer's  day. 

There  is  some  written  which  ought  not  to  be  read,  and 
more  which  is  not  worth  reading  ;  yet  there  is  much  that 
is  valuable — rich  in  exalted  sentiment,  pure  and  ennobling 
in  conception,  bearing  the  impress  of  high  intellectual  and 
moral  attainment,  and  sparkling  with  the  brightness  and  exu- 
berance ever  attendant  on  the  productions  of  genius.  Though 
the  solitary  paths  of  intellectual  greatness  are  trodden  only  by 
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the  favored  few,  and  shrouded  in  a  mystery  that  absorbs  and 
bewilders  the  mind,  yet  we  love  to  gaze  at  a  distance,  and  feel 
that  all  our  impressions  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  are  in 
accordance  with  the  glowing  and  fervid  conceptions  of  genius. 
We  are  ever  delighted  with  these  conceptions,  in  all  their  varie- 
ties, when  they  are  embodied  in  just  description ;  whether  we 
wander  with  the  poet  by  his  purling  brooks  and  silver  fountains, 
and  in  rapture  gaze  on  the  rich  and  varied  landscape  where  the 
joyous  music  of  spring  birds  and  sighing  breezes  combine  their 
influence  with  that  of  fragrance  and  flowers  to  transport  man 
beyond  himself — or  trace  with  the  observer  of  humanity  the 
deep  workings  of  the  spirit  when  wrought  upon  by  the  varying 
influences  incident  to  its  present  state.  We  even  in  these  mo- 
ments half  believe  ourselves  endowed  with  the  fine  vision,  quick 
ear,  and  acute  sensibilities  of  genius  itself,  or  at  least  feel  flat- 
tered by  our  alliance  with  it. 

The  consideration  that  a  great  majority  of  readers  have 
other  avocations,  which  necessarily  absorb  a  considerable  part 
of  their  time,  and  that  they  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  works  containing  information  in  a  compendious  form,  has 
induced  the  belief  that  another  periodical,  holding  a  middle 
course  between  the  larger  Reviews  and  the  more  transient 
productions  of  the  day,  would  not  be- out  of  place.  It  is  thought 
that  such  an  one,  devoted  to  scientific  intelligence  ;  critical  no- 
tices of  modem  publications  ;  original  articles  on  matters  of  taste, 
fancy  and  feeling ;  essays  from  esteemed  writers ;  poetry ; 
sketches  of  American  scenery ;  historical  tales  and  legends  of 
the  early  periods  of  our  country  ;  reminiscences  and  biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  men ;  dissertations  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  particularly  the  fine  arts  ;  anecdotes,  humorous,  histori- 
cal, and  literary ;  letters  on  education  and  character,  and  a 
due  notice  of  passing  events,  with  occasional  choice  selections, 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 

The  valuable  leading  Reviews  of  our  country  are  constantly 
spreading  before  the  public  much  interesting  and   important 
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information ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  omen  for  our  honor,  happiness 
and  prosperity,  that  the  influential  part  of  society  have  a  desire 
to  be  made  familiar  with  sound  and  liberal  information, — that 
the  fashionable  and  polite  are  desirous  of  commingling  instruction 
with  amusement  in  their  social  and  untasked  hours,  and  to  be 
distinguished  for  intellectual  attainments. 

A  just  discrimination,  however,  between  the  pure  and  the 
impure,  the  valuable  and  the  worthless,  in  literature,  is  of  the 
highest  moment  to  the  interests  of  a  community.  In  selections, 
it  is  of  much  importance  that  such  be  made  as  will  have  a 
tendency  to  exalt  and  refine  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
age,  in  exclusion  of  such  as  operate  directly  or  indirectly  to  de- 
base or  contaminate  whatever  may  come  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence. 

The  fields  of  science  and  art,  as  well  as  those  of  fancy,  are 
unbounded ;  and  the  scope  for  intellectual  exertion,  moral  im- 
provement, and  innocent  amusement,  is  here  exceedingly  wide. 
There  are  regions  yet  rich  in  unexplored  circumstances  of  real 
beauty  and  curiosity,  that  remain  neglected  or  unknown  for 
want  of  some  master  spirit  to  display  their  riches,  or  some  tongue 
able  to  give  utterance  to  their  beauties. 

The  fairy  realms  of  imagination,  the  flourishing  and  unpruned 
luxuriance  of  fabulous  remembrances,  and  wild  traditions  so 
delightful  when  wrought  up  by  genius  into  works  of  fiction  and 
fancy,  are  yet  unexhausted ;  and  many  flowers  here  grow  in 
wildness,  ungathered. 

In  the  various  operations  of  the  human  intellect,  in  its 
combinations  under  different  circumstances,  there  is  still  a  wide 
range — rich  both  in  the  artificial  elegances  and  dazzling  beauties 
of  unreal  life,  and  in  the  more  sober  speculations  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  a  community  as  influenced  by  the  various 
causes  operating  on  its  habits  and  feelings. 

The  landscape  of  our  country  abounds  with  ever- varying  scenes 
of  delight.      The  majestic  mountain,  bearing  aloft  its  weight  of 
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rocky  precipices  and  forests  into  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky ;  the 
mighty  river,  meandering  in  a  thousand  windings  at  its  base,  and 
like  a  molten  sea  of  silver  pouring  through  the  valleys  and  glens  ; 
the  tremendous  cataract,  bursting  in  thunder  from  its  barriers  of 
everlasting  granite,  and  dancing  away  in  foam  that  sparkles  with 
the  thousand  hues  of  the  rainbow ;  the  sombre  coloring  and  deep 
shades  of  our  almost  interminable  forests ;  the  vivid  tints  of 
nature,  waked  into  life  by  the  vernal  sun,  and  the  sober  tinge  of 
e  autumn's  shadowy  hour,'  when  the  earth  is  strewn  with  falling 
leaves, — all  furnish  a  never-failing  source  from  which  the  pen 
of  genius  may  form  new  and  rich  combinations  of  descriptive 
scenery. 

In  the  operations  of  nature  in  her  loftier  moods  of  conflicting 
elements ;  if  we  listen  to  the  near  bursting  of  the  thunderbolt,  or 
the  fierce  rushing  of  the  hurricane  as  it  urges  its  onward  course 
irresistible  as  destiny,  or  to  the  wintry  tempest  as  it  careers 
over  the  deserted  plains  in  its  sullen  murmurs  or  'casually  be- 
comes interrupted  by  the  naked  forest,  we  shall  find  an  abundant 
source  of  lofty  inspiration  and  mingled  sentiments  of  devotion, 
to  which,  if  due  utterance  be  given,  the  heart  will  respond  in 
unison  of  feeling. 

When  picturesque  scenery,  moral  sublimity,  and  natural 
beauty  and  grandeur,  are  embodied  in  just  description,  they  will 
never  fail  to  interest,  to  amuse,  to  delight ;  and  if  they  can  be 
made  to  amuse  innocently  or  convey  a  moral,  they  will  ever  be 
welcome. 

The  glowing  impressions  of  childhood  and  youth,  when  the 
charm  of  new  existence  is  upon  us,  and  all  around  is  beauty, 
harmony  and  love,  are  like  rare  and  rich  gems  that  never  fade 
or  decay.  These  sensations,  experienced  when  the  edge  of 
enjoyment  is  keen  and  the  senses  exquisitely  susceptible,  furnish 
delightful  recollections,  which  cling  to  us  in  the  latter  stages 
of  life  like  the  principle  of  our  being  itself.  They  in  different 
minds  are  associated  with  different  objects,  and  when  reproduced 
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by  any  cause  awaken  different  trains  of  thought.  These  trains 
are  ever  varying,  according  to  the  varied  constitutions  of  differ- 
ent persons.  They  however  are  delightful  to  the  mind  in  all 
their  varieties.  These  impressions  form  a  picture  that  is  im- 
printed on  the  memory  in  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its 
pristine  existence,  and  time  cannot  wear  it  away ;  it  is  fixed  in 
ethereal  colors  on  the  soul,  and  there  becomes  an  essence  that 
defies  the  mutability  of  material  things  and  lives  with  the 
domain  of  our  spirits. 

The  responsibilities  attached  to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind, 
aside  from  the  labor  of  constantly  furnishing  matter  of  that  cha- 
racter which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  literary  public,  is-  great. 
Everything  that  is  written  and  read  has  an  influence  ;  and  a 
dignity  and  weight  which  they  do  not  deserve  are  often  accorded 
to  printed  opinions.  No  one  who  is  candid  and  reflecting  can 
look  with  indifference  on  the  general  bearings  that  various  prin- 
ciples when  disseminated  may  have  upon  the  community,  as 
affecting  questions  of  the  greatest  moment  to  its  interests  and 
welfare.  An  honest  zeal  to  promulgate  that  only  which  is  pure 
and  salutary  in  its  effects,  shall  prompt  the  conductors  of  this 
Journal  to  exclude  everything  that  may  operate  unfavorably 
upon  the  morals  or  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

The  task  of  furnishing  matter  for  a  work  even  of  the  size 
here  proposed,  is  by  no  means  small.  With  the  pledged  assist- 
ance, however,  of  many  persons  of  high  literary  standing,  the 
Editors  confidently  trust  that  they  shall  be  able  to  make  this 
work  such  as  will  bear  comparison  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind  now  printed ;  and  they  only  ask  the  kind  indulgence  of  a 
liberal  and  discerning  public,  and  encouragement  commensurate 
with  the  merits  of  the  work  itself. 
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THE    PLEASURES    OF    IMAGINATION. 

The  life  of  man,  like  the  flowing  stream,  is  ever  passing 
away,  yet  ever  coming,  and  almost  all  he  can  be  said  to  enjoy 
is  either  past  or  future.  The  present,  in  perpetual  motion,  leaves 
him  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be  present  before  its  pre- 
sence is  well  perceived,  and  is  only  known  to  have  existed  from 
its  effects.  The  most  abundant  resources  of  his  enjoyments 
must  therefore  exist  in  his  anticipations  and  recollections. 
Hence  his  constant  aspirations  for  future  good,  and  his  fondness 
for  reviewing  the  scenes  of  his  past  life  ;  and  hence  his  love  of 
descriptive  scenes,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  where  the  expe- 
rience and  fortunes  of  others  are  portrayed. 

To  the  imaginative  man,  there  are  no  happier  moments 
than  those  he  passes  in  solitude,  abandoned  to  his  own  fancy. 
This  sometimes  puts  sceptres  in  his  hand  or  mitres  on  his  head, 
shifts  the  scene  of  pleasure  with  endless  variety,  bids  all  the 
forms  of  beauty  sparkle  before  him,  and  even  satiates  him  with 
every  change  of  visionary  luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  moments,  when  reason  slumbers  and  fancy 
wakes,  to  collect  all  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  sun,  to  bring  back  the  past  and  anticipate  the 
future,  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  all  seasons  and  all  the  bless- 
ings of  all  climates,  to  receive  and  bestow  felicity  and  forget  that 
misery  is  the  lot  of  man. 

In  imagination,  with  what  delight  does  he  retrace  the  path  of 
life  through  all  its  varieties  of  shade  and  sunshine,  till  he  arrive 
back  at  the  departed  moments  of  childhood,  when  every  sound 
that  fell  upon  his  ear  was  as  the  thrilling  of  an  angel's  harp  ; 
when  every  prospect  and  scene  before  him  bloomed  in  all  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  an  Eden  ;  when  every  object  that  met 
his  enraptured  senses  seemed  as  belonging  to  some  scene  of 
enchantment ;  when  all  was  beauty,  all  was  joy,  all  was  har- 
mony, all  was  love  ! 

In  imagination,  we  linger  with  a  kind  of  sadly-pleasing  me- 
lancholy as  we  revisit,  after  absence,  the  long-lost  spot  of  our 
nativity,  sport  again  with  the  companions  of  our  childhood,  and 
again  listen  to  the  wild  warblers  of  the  groves  around  our 
native  home.  Here,  as  we  join  in  the  sports  of  former  times, 
in  the  revel  and  thoughtless  merriment  of  childhood  and  youth, 
we  seem  to  live  over  again  the  days  of  innocence  and  happi- 
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ness,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  youth  and  beauty,  even 
though  surrounded  with  the  chilling  frosts  of  age. 

In  imagination,  we  can  travel  from  clime  to  clime,  cull 
from  every  region  its  sweets  and  flowers,  revel  in  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  every  prospect  in  every  country,  and  enjoy 
all  the  refined  delight  of  grandeur,  sublimity  and  elegance,  even 
in  retirement  and  solitude.  Often  when  the  blighting  breath 
of  winter  has  deadened  every  beauteous  prospect,  we  transport 
ourselves  in  fancy  to  the  gay  and  lovely  vernal  months,  when 
every  whispering  breeze  that  steals  along  wafts  to  our  enrap- 
tured senses  the  mingled  odors  of  a  thousand  beds  of  flowers  ; 
when  the  painted  landscape  on  every  side  presents  one  un- 
bounded blush  of  beauty,  and  every  songster  of  nature  tunes  its 
voice  to  please.  We  here  participate  in  all  that  can  enliven, 
exalt  or  charm,  even  when  nature  herself  is  but  one  wide  and 
unseemly  waste. 

In  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music — those 
arts  from  which  we  derive  all  that  is  gay,  beautiful  and  sublime 
— the  imagination  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  forming  those 
rich  combinations  that  cause  the  marble  to  speak,  the  breathing 
canvass  to  glow  with  life,  perpetuating  the  fascinating  smile,  the 
scintillations  of  the  eye  and  the  endearing  lineaments  of  a  friend 
or  lover  in  unfading  colors,  and  calling  up  the  forms  of  beauty, 
proportion  and  elegance,  from  beneath  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
The  majestic  numbers  of  poetry  that  swell  and  exalt  the  soul, 
are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
delightful  strains  of  music  that  cause  it  to  thrill  with  delight  as 
we  listen.  The  poet,  as  he  harps  on  groves  and  shades,  and 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  darts  and  flames ;  as  he  sings  of  con- 
stancy and  love,  and  charms  and  enchantments,  is  borne  along  in 
ecstacy  by  his  fancy,  '  till  imagination's  wearied  wing  the  enthu- 
siast can  no  more  sustain,' — then  sad,  he  sinks  to  earth  again. 

In  every  age  and  country  the  imagination  has  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  the  manners,  pursuits,  and  happiness  of  man. 
Men  of  every  condition  and  calling  sacrifice  more  or  less  at  the 
shrine  of  fancy.  The  scholar,  philosopher  and  statesman,  as 
well  as  the  poet  and  lover,  are  too  often  governed  by  its 
influences. 

How  often  has  the  slave,  sweltering  beneath  a  tropical  sun, 
in  his  moody  musings  ferried  him  o'er  the  briny  wave  of  the 
broad  blue  ocean,  and  in  fancy  seated  himself  beneath  the 
cooling  shade  of  his  beloved  palms,  to  join  in  the  recreations  of 
former  times,  and  forget  all  the  toils  and  sorrows   attendant 
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on  his  bondage  !  He,  in  his  dream .  of  ecstacy,  for  a  moment 
forgetful  of  his  pains,  exults  even  beneath  the  galling  chains  of 
slavery. 

'  O,  Fancy  !    Thou 
Friend  to  the  Wretch  whom  every  friend  forsakes, 
We  woo  thee,  Fancy  !    In  thy  fairy  paths 
Let  the  gay  songster  rove,  and  gently  trill 
The  strain  of  heavenly  joy.' 

The  tempest-beaten  and  toil-worn  mariner,  often  when  the 
midnight  sky  is  shrouded  in  storms,  as  lonely  he  sinks  to  rest, 
idly  listening  to  the  ceaseless  dashings  of  the  unfathomable 
abyss  beneath  and  around  him,  transports  himself  in  fancy 
perhaps  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  briny  deep,  and  for  a 
moment  at  his  own  fireside  enjoys  all  the  blessings  of  welcome 
salutation,  conjugal  affection  and  parental  endearment. 

The  dear  associations  which  bind  us  to  life,  arise  mostly  from 
the  imaginative  power,  or  the  ability  we  possess  of  recalling  for- 
mer pleasures,  and  presenting  them  to  mental  inspection  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  seem  to  reproduce  their  former  impressions 
and  to  afford  a  renewed  delight. 

The  mind,  not  content  with  the  present,  is  continually 
pressing  forward  to  inquire  what  may  be  reserved  for  a  futurity, 
or  going  backward  to  imagine  what  has  been.  Passing  back 
beyond  the  period  of  recorded  events,  it  fearlessly  traverses 
the  shadowy  regions  of  fancy  up  to  the  very  source  of  time  ; 
climbs  the  dark  eminence  that  separates  material  existence 
from  the  regions  of  phantoms  and  shades,  and  steals  a  glance 
down  that  awful  void — the  abode  of  chaos  and  night — where 
the  fiat  of  Omnipotence  never  yet  had  exercised  its  creative 
energies.  It  even  inquires  what  could  have  been,  at  this 
remote  period,  ere  the  fabrication  of  the  mighty  works  of 
creation. 

Passing  forward  along  the  course  of  future  years,  it  presents 
in  review  thousands  of  unborn  generations  ;  beholds  the  rise 
and  downfall  of  numberless  empires  and  states  yet  existing  only 
in  the  regions  of  possibility  ;  traces  their  rise,  meridian  glory 
and  ruin,  and  lingers  for  a  moment  on  each  gay  and  lovely 
scene  that  shall  wake  the  voice  of  joy  and  harmony  in  future 
times.  Standing  amid  the  glories  of  the  present  and  reflecting 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  past,  man  is  led  insensibly  to  ponder 
upon  the  sure  and  invariable  decay  of  all  his  works.  Even 
amid  the  throng  and  bustle  of  a  great  city,  he  is  led  to  look 
forward  to  some  remote  and  lonely  period  when  the  expensive 
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edifices  and  towering  spires  that  surround  him  shall  have  crum- 
bled into  silent  ruin  ;  when  the  voice  of  revelry,  the  din  of 
commerce,  and  the  hum  of  industry,  shall  have  ceased ;  when 
of  all  the  gay  thousands  that  nimbly  trip  along  their  way,  nought 
shall  be  heard  save  the  lone  traveler,  as  he  stands  musing  over 
the  mouldering  fragments  of  former  grandeur  and  decayed  glory, 
exclaiming,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  poet,  with  a 
falling  tear, 

'  Aspice  murorum  moles,  praeruptaque  saxa  ! 
Omnia  tempus  edax  depascitur,  omnia  carpit.' 


MEMORY 


I. 


There  is  an  isle !  where  ling'ring  plays 
The  sunlight  of  those  earlier  days, 
When  o'er  the  soul's  most  sadden'd  feeling' 
Some  joyous  future  would  be  stealing, 
And  every  passing  moment  brought 
Some  rapt'rous  sense — some  glowing  thought — ■ 
Effacing  that  which  went  before, 
Like  waves  upon  the  moonlight  shore, 
Which  come,  and  die — so  quick — so  bright — 
That  to  the  wilder'd  brain  the  sight 
Conveys  th'  idea,  from  this  its  seeming, 
'Tis  but  the  same  wild  wave  thus  beaming. 
The  breeze  may  blow,  the  waves  may  roll, 
That  isle  is  centred  in  the  soul ! 
Nor  tempest's  chill  can  ever  tear 
The  flowers  which  bloom  forever  there. 
'Tis  Memory ! 

II. 

Moments  there  are !  when  we  must  brood 

O'er  broken  vows  in  solitude ; 

Then,  who  does  not  delight  to  turn 

A  tearful  eye  to  Friendship's  urn ! 

As,  through  the  shades  of  time,  he  traces 

Those  long-beloved  '  familiar  faces,' 
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Whose  fond  affection  used  to  cast 
A  radiant  halo  o'er  the  past. 
And  there  are  hours !  when  earth  and  sky 
Whisper  the  sad  heart  mournfully ; 
When  cheerless  as  the  winter's  snow 
Were  life,  did  not  that  light  still  glow. 
For,  as  upon  the  crumbling  pile 
The  moonbeams  rest  with  sadd'ning  smile — 
So,  gently  on  the  heart's  decay 
Will  shine  the  pure  and  quiet  ray 
Of  Memory ! 

III. 

The  feeling  tear !  that  crystal  gem 

Set  in  the  warm  heart's  diadem, 

Were  but  a  cold,  a  senseless  thing, 

Did  it  not  sparkle  from  the  spring 

Of  Memory.     And,  dark  the  mind  ! 

The  senses  dull !  the  soul  confined ! 

Did  deep  Oblivion's  stream  surround 

That  little  consecrated  ground. 

What  feelings  were  there  then,  to  bind 

Our  social  hearts  to  human  kind  ? 

For  who  would  idly  seek  to  cherish 

Joys,  that  he  knows  must  surely  perish  ? 

Like  those,*  whose  life,  as  many  deem, 

Depends  upon  the  sunny  beam, 

Yet  die  when  in  that  beam  you've  laid  them, 
Destroy'd  by  the  same  ray  that  made  them. 
So  would  our  joyous  hours  depart, 
And  leave  no  incense  on  the  heart — 
No  Memory. 

IV. 

If  there's  a  music  can  control 
The  softer  breathings  of  the  soul — 
Whose  magic  chords  have  power  to  bare 
The  mysteries  recorded  there  ; 


*  The  sunfish,  I  believe,  is  generated  in  the  ocean  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays 
acting  upon  some  matter  on  the  surface,  and  dissolves  in  the  hand  upon  being  held  in  its 
rays. 
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It  is  the  deep — the  moral  tone, 

Which  springs  from  Memory's  Harp  alone, 

When,  mingling  with  its  solemn  lays, 

Are  voices  heard  of  by-gone  days. 
As  o'er  the  cold  and  icy  lake 
The  winds  of  Spring  their  pinions  shake — 
Making  that  chilly  depth  to  soften, 
Where  they  have  dipp'd  their  wings  so  often  ; 
So  will  the  heart  again  expand, 
Touch'd  by  that  sweet  song  from  the  Land 
Of  Memory! 

Y.  N.  T. 


HOME. 

There  is  more  of  spell-work  about  the  homes  of  our  fathers 
than  he  who  has  never  been  a  wanderer  imagines.  Ask  the 
poor  exile  on  a  foreign  shore  what  visions  flit  across  his  fancy 
and  call  forth  the  deep-drawn  sigh  as  he  gazes  silent  and  lonely 
on  the  midnight  moon ;  and  he  will  tell  you,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  they  are  the  visions  of  his  infantile  home,  of  which 
that  beautiful  moon  is  all  that  is  left  him.  Though  his  path  be 
across  the  ocean — though  he  wander  among  the  ice-bergs  of 
Lapland,  or  sit  down  in  the  far-off  islands  of  the  sea,  he  feels 
that  he  can  never  out-travel  the  remembrance  of  his  native 
village,  or  forget  the  delights  of  his  early  cottage.  Though 
ambition  lead  him  to  foreign  lands,  or  fortune  tempt  him  into 
the  world  of  business,  he  will  often  pause — even  when  success 
has  gratified  his  wishes — and  linger  whole  hours  on  the  remem- 
brance of  days  gone  by,  as  they  steal,  in  the  language  of  the 
Bard  of  Morven,  like  music  to  the  soul.  He  will  delight  in 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  flowering  landscape  and  singing  bird, 
that  resembles  those  he  saw  in  youth ;  and  if  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  globe  he  hears  the  gentle  breathings  of  a  strain 
with  which  on  his  native  hills  he  was  familiar,  what  a  world  of 
sweet  yet  half  melancholy  joy  it  kindles  in  his  bosom  ! 

Yes,  home  is  still  dear  to  our  heart ;  and,  like  the  comet 
exiled  from  the  sun,  we  would  go  but  to  return,  and  never  grow 
so  old  nor  wander  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  its  attraction. 
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STANZAS. 

Mr  heart  is  lapsing  into  song — 

Oh !  wilt  thou  list  to  me, 
And  give  it  but  a  rest  among 

The  hearts  that  cling  to  thee ! 

And  when  the  hushing  eve  comes  still 

And  soft  thy  musings  o'er, 
Then  let  remembrance  send  a  thrill 

For  me — for  me,  once  more ! 

I'll  meet  thee,  soul  to  soul,  and  yield, 

As  in  a  cherish'd  dream, 
My  soaring  spirit  all  to  thee, 

And,  joying,  catch  a  gleam — 

A  ray — that  in  some  charmed  hour, 

Upon  its  fairy  wing, 
I  might,  perchance,  regain  thy  bower, 

And  o'er  thy  harp-chords  fling 

One  strain,  which  on  thy  heart  shall  linger, 
One  thought  of  other  days  and  me — 

One  line,  re-touch'd  by  memory's  finger, 
One  prayer — and  that  were  all  for  thee  ! 


M.  P.  H. 


THE    VALLEY    OP    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  does  not  love  his  country. 
The  degraded  vassal  of  European  despotism,  though  he  groans 
under  the  iron  rod  of  oppression,  loves  his  native  land,  and 
is  willing  to  die  in  its  defence.  Connected  with  it  are  many 
things  which  afford  him  pleasure  ;  of  these  he  delights  to  think 
and  speak.  If  abject  slaves,  and  oppressed  subjects,  love  their 
country,  what  must  be  the  ardor  of  that  patriotism  which  should 
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burn  in  the  breast  of  every  American  citizen  ?  Surely  to  us 
everything  relating  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try must  be  interesting.  It  is  bound  to  our  hearts  by  compli- 
cated ties.  It  is  a  land  left  us,  as  a  legacy,  by  our  fathers,  who 
fought  and  died  in  its  defence — >a  land  dear  to  us,  as  the  repo- 
sitory of  their  ashes — a  land  in  which  we  were  born,  in  which 
are  our  homes,  with  all  their  hallowed  associations,  and  in  which 
we  expect  to  die.  It  is  with  pleasure,  then,  that  we  invite 
your  attention  to  that  growing  part  of  it,  denominated  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  extensive  Valley  is  Watered  by  the  great  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  ;  and  extends  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Its  alluvions  equal,  in  fertility,  those  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  Nile  ;  and  if  its  climate  cannot  vie  with  that 
of  Italy  for  mildness  and  beauty,  still  it  is  pleasant  and  salu- 
brious. Its  surface  is  variegated  with  extensive  and  luxuriant 
prairies,  immense  forests,  fertile  valleys,  swelling  uplands  ;  all 
calculated  to  delight  the  eye  and  impress  the  mind  with  ideas 
of  the  future  greatness  of  the  country.  Its  rivers  exceed  in 
extent,  beauty,  and  other  advantages,  most  others  on  the  globe, 
and  such  is  their  situation  that  by  short  artificial  communications 
all  parts  of  the  Valley  can  be  united.  This  region  was  from 
time  immemorial,  till  discovered  by  Europeans,  the  habitation 
of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  equally  as  wild  and  ferocious. 

Shortly  after  its  discovery  Spanish  settlements  were  formed 
in  different  parts  ;  and  it  was  traversed  only  by  adventurous 
explorers  and  Catholic  missionaries.  Sixty  or  seventy  years 
since,  a  number  of  dauntless  adventurers  removed  their  families 
from  the  South,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  Many  in  the  East  and  North,  possessing  a 
spirit  no  less  bold  and  fearless,  followed  their  example,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  wilds  of  Ohio  were  filled  with  emigrants.  Here 
they  found  the  vestiges  of  an  empire  which  time  had  buried  in 
oblivion  ;  the  relics  of  a  generation,  whose  thrones  and  sceptres 
had  crumbled,  and  who  lived  only  in  the  traditions  of  their 
vagrant  posterity.  Here  solitude  reigned  almost  entire,  and 
nature  presented  herself,  in  all  her  wild  magnificence,  without 
the  disguise  of  art.  No  human  habitation,  except  a  few  Indian 
huts,  could  be  seen  ;  and  the  rivers  flowed  on  in  their  course 
undisturbed,  save  when  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage  passed 
swiftly  over  their  surface. 

It  was  to  this  land  our  fathers  came.      Here  they  found  a 
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few  wandering  and  belligerent  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  savage  war.  The 
darkness  of  midnight  witnessed  the  blaze  of  their  dwellings ; 
the  blood  of  their  sons  fattened  their  cornfields  ;  the  night 
wolf  howled  around  their  lonely  habitation  ;  and  the  startling 
warwhoop  broke  their  slumbers.  But  these  and  all  the  other 
dangers  incident  to  their  situation  did  not  terrify  them  ;  and 
after  having  carried  on  the  war  in  the  different  States  for  thirty- 
years,  they  triumphed.  In  a  short  time  the  face  of  things  was 
changed. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  country  would  be  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose.  It  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Forty  years  since,  its  population  amounted  to 
190,000  ;  now  it  is  upwards  of  4,000,000.  The  agricultu- 
rist now  raises  large  crops  from  the  ground  where  noxious 
vegetation  lately  grew  in  rank  luxuriance  ;  the  forests  have  fallen 
before  the  woodman's  axe,  and  in  their  places  the  exuberant 
productions  of  beautiful  fields  present  themselves  to  our  view. 
The  wigwam  of  the  Indian  and  the  cabin  of  the  emigrant  have 
given  place  to  buildings  of  superb  architecture  ;  the  council  fires 
have  gone  out,  and  convenient  court  houses  and  splendid 
capitols  have  taken  their  places  ;  and  where  the 

'  Poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind 

Saw  God  in  clouds,  or  heard  him  in  the  wind,' 

offered  up  his  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  imaginary  great  but 
unknown  Spirit,  churches  have  arisen  for  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  living  God.  Cities  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment ;  and  the  country  is  covered  with  villages.  Commerce  is 
extensively  carried  on  ;  the  majestic  steamboat  now  speeds  its 
way  over  the  bosom  of  the  waters  ;  and  the  productions  of  the 
Valley  are  now  transported  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  '  The 
Teacher  has  gone  abroad ; '  and  Colleges  have  arisen,  and 
afford  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  to  aspiring  youth. 
Information  is  disseminated  through  the  means  of  books  and 
periodicals  that  are  published  among  us  ;  our  orators,  states- 
men and  divines  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of 
older  countries  ;  and  we  have  already  formed  a  character  for 
industry  and  improvement.  This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagina- 
tion :  the  hoary-headed  fathers  have  witnessed  the  changes  of 
which  we  speak  ;  and  though  they  may  appear  incredible,  we 
have  every  evidence  of  their  truth. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  blots  on  this  beautiful  prospect, 
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inherited  from  our  fathers,  and  as  yet  retained  from  the  neces- 
sity of  circumstances.  Some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  this 
Valley  are,  unfortunately,  polluted  with  slavery.  The  chain 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  indignantly  burst,  we  have  in  a  worse 
form  riveted  upon  others.  We  look,  however,  with  pleasure, 
to  the  exertions  now  making  to  free  us  from  this  sad  misfor- 
tune, and  to  return  to  Africa  her  long-lost  and  injured  children, 
bearing  back  with  them  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  oppression.  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  have  retired  before  the  mighty  march 
of  civilization,  and  given  up  to  us  a  large  portion  of  their  lands. 
But  our  population  has  increased  ;  and  the  cupidity  of  their 
neighbors  now  demands  that  they  shall  leave  their  patrimonial 
possessions — the  land  of  their  birth  and  their  affections,  con- 
taining the  scenes  of  their  childhood  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers — and  go  to  an  unknown  and  uncivilized  country,  beset 
with  dangers,  privations  and  sufferings.  If  they  do  remove,  we 
fear  they  can  only  form  a  temporary  residence  ;  for  in  a  short 
time  they  will  again  be  surrounded  by  our  population,  and  may 
again  be  compelled  to  retire.  As  we  have  commenced  remov- 
ing them,  we  know  not  where  we  shall  stop  ;  perhaps  not  till 
the  last  Indian  shall  climb  some  tide-worn  steep  of  the  great 
Pacific,  and,  in  all  the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  feeling  which 
his  situation  would  inspire,  chant  to  the  desert  waves  the  death 
note  of  his  nation's  existence. 

What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  great  country,  we  cannot 
know  with  any  certainty.  But  from  what  has  passed  before 
us,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  calculate  its  probable  future 
greatness  ?  The  territory  is  sufficient  to  support  a  population 
of  150,000,000,  without  being  more  dense  than  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  yet  unsettled.  Should  the 
tide  of  population  continue  to  roll  to  the  West  as  it  has  done 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  even 
on  the  remotest  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  Com- 
merce will  build  her  towns,  Science  found  her  Universities,  and 
Religion  raise  her  heaven-directed  spires  and  send  up  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  from  millions  of  intelligent  freemen. 
The  growing  energies  of  a  mighty  nation  will  be  evolved,  and 
commerce,  manufactures  and  the  arts  arise.  The  West  will 
be  able  to  give  laws  to  the  nation,  and  may  we  not  calculate 
that  the  seat  of  our  general  government  will  be  removed  among 
us ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  we  now  are,  almost  on  the  frontier, 
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.  we  shall  then  be  in  the  centre  of  this  mighty  empire.  Will  not 
the  condition  of  the  people  then  living  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  our  conduct  now  ?  They  will  be  scattered  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  thousands  of  miles  apart — living  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  soils — inhaling  the  air  of  every  variety  of 
climate,  and  accustomed  to  different  modes  of  life  ;  and  unless 
there  is  some  strong  bond  of  union,  will  they  not  almost  as  cer- 
tainly separate  and  form  different  governments,  as  did  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  nations  of  the  East  at  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  ?  Should  this  ever  be  the  case,  all  our  great 
national  advantages  will  be  lost.  The  sun  will  no  longer  shine 
upon  a  united  and  happy  people,  but  on  states  dissevered — 
discordant  and  belligerent-^-on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds  and 
drenched  with  fraternal  blood. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  there  must  be  a  community  of  inter- 
ests created — a  mutual  dependence  between  the  different  parts 
kept  up — a  fraternal  feeling  excited  in  the  ^inhabitants — and 
canals  and  rail  roads  constructed  to  facilitate  commercial  inter- 
course and  encourage  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

But  while  the  pecuniary  and  political  interests  of  the  country 
are  attended  to,  the  moral  and  religious  interests  must  not  be 
neglected.  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  who  had 
studied  human  character  under  all  its  diversities,  declared  that 
'  No  principle  of  action  could  be  safely  trusted  that  did  not  flow 
from  a  sense  of  religious  obligation.' 

Ambition,  Ignorance,  Pride  and  Luxury,  have  caused  the 
downfall  of  many  ancient  nations  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  ours  will  share  a  better  fate,  unless  we  have  an 
enlightened  and  moral  community,  and  cultivate  a  pure  religion 
which  teaches  men  to  be  temperate  and  humble. 

This  Valley  is  young,  but  there  is  much  vice  and  immorality 
abroad  in  it ;  and  if  we  cannot  now  dry  up  these  little  rills  and 
their  sources,  what  can  we  do  when  with  resistless  force  they 
shall  pour  their  broad  polluted  streams  over  the  whole  land ! 
We  rejoice  that  means  are  using  to  arrest  their  progress.  We 
look  to  them  to  correct  public  sentiment,  and  fortify  the  ele- 
ments of  society — to  prevent  a  torrent  of  corruption,  and  elevate 
an  empire  of  immortal  beings  to  the  dignity  of  virtuous  freemen 
— to  raise  a  protection  around  the  sacred  privileges  of  the  fire- 
side, and  secure  the  altar  from  invasion  ;  and,  more  than  all,  to 
open  the  pathway  to  a  glorious  immortality — to  fill  up  time  with 
social  comforts,  to  gild  its  close  with  consolation,  and  crown 
the  whole  with  consummate  felicity. 
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Industry,  Education,  and  Morality,  are  the  safeguards  of  our 
Republic.  They  are  the  bases  of  those  free  institutions  which, 
with  the  blessings  of  heaven,  will  make  our  country  an  example 
to  the  world. 


•  Far  off  shall  shine  her  unextinguish'd  ray, 
A  mighty  beacon  lighting  glory's  way ; 

Whose  living  lustre  shall  the  world  adorn, 
And  shine  and  soar  to  ages  yet  unborn.' 


A   RESIDENT    OF    THE    VALLEY. 
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Through  the  deep  forest's  arch  of  green 

There  peal'd  no  hunter's  shout — 
And,  lingering  'neath  his  leafy  screen, 

The  browsing  deer  look'd  out. 
Yon  roofless  cabins  to  the  blast 

Return'd  a  hollow  moan, 
And  the  lean  fox  his  vile  repast 

Made  on  their  threshold  stone. 

Why  do  those  oars  resign  their  strife  ? 

Yon  blackening  boats  decay  ? 
What  hand  hath  check'd  the  tide  of  life 

That  made  this  vale  so  gay  ? — 
I  spake, — yet  nothing  answer'd  me 

Save  the  swoll'n  torrent's  roar, 
And  the  damp  reeds  that  heavily 

Sigh'd  on  their  sedgy  shore. 

Till  sudden  from  a  cave  remote 

A  hermit  Indian  sped, — 
Majestic,  though  long  years  had  wrote 

Their  history  on  his  head : — 
'  Who  for  the  Red  Man's  vanish'd  race 

Inquires  with  fruitless  care  ? 
The  storm  hath  hurl'd  them  from  their  place, 

They  fade  in  empty  air. 
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'  There  rest  our  sires — a  mighty  band — 

Yon  mounds  protect  their  clay  ; 
How  wise  to  seek  the  Spirit's  land 

Before  the  evil  day  ! 
Deep  voices  of  my  glorious  sires, 

I  hear  your  midnight  sigh, 
And  see  your  spears  with  fitful  fires 

Flash  in  the  northern  sky. 

'  But  on  your  sons  the  White  Man's  eye 

Hath  baleful  poison  shed ; 
Far  from  their  native  earth  they  fly, 

Far  from  their  honor'd  dead : — 
No  warrior  leads  the  battle  van ; 

And,  stricken  by  the  blast, 
I  dwell,  a  solitary  man — 

Of  all  my  tribe,  the  last. 

'  Their  corn  upon  yon  prairie  grew ; 

And,  countless  o'er  its  tide, 
The  river  felt  their  light  canoe 

With  arrowy  swiftness  glide. 
The  voice  of  merry  childhood  rang 

From  glen  and  forest  high, 
And  at  those  doors  the  mother  sang 

Her  plaintive  lullaby. 

'  I  saw  them  with  unutter'd  pain 

To  the  far  west  pass  by — 
Chief,  sire  and  babe — a  lengthen'd  train  ; 

They  left  me  here  to  die. 
But  mouldering  'mid  our  fathers'  dust 

These  fleshless  bones  shall  bleach  :  * 
He  ceased — for  sorrow's  rising  gust 

O'erwhelm'd  the  power  of  speech. 

I  saw  the  hoary  mourner  bow 

As  toward  his  cave  he  drew, 
And  o'er  my  Country's  broken  vow 

I  grieved  in  silence  too. 
Remembering  that  our  God  is  just, 

I  trembled  for  her  fate, 
Who,  trampling  on  a  nation's  trust, 

Thus  left  it  desolate. 

Hartford,  April,  1832. 


L.  H.   S. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OP  RED  MOUNTAIN. 

I  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature — 
from  the  dashing  cascade,  the  verdant  landscape  with  its  groves 
and  precipices — and  among  the  rallying  places  of  my  affections, 
the  endearing  mementos  of  my  childhood,  are  the  New  England 
mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks  are  covered  with  a  deep  cerulean 
curtain.  Among  these,  there  is  none  that  exercises  a  more  de- 
lightful spell  over  my  imagination  than  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  Red  Mountain. 

This  high  bluff,  or  promontory,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  county  of  Strafford,  between  Lakes 
Squam  and  Winnipiseogee  ;  and  derives  its  name,  not  from  the 
sacred  fires  of  Gyaours,  or  magic  rites,  or  superstitious  legends 
of  antiquity, — but  simply  from  its  foliage,  which  the  golden 
pomp  of  autumn  tinges  with  a  ruddy  hue.  Its  shrubbery  con- 
sists mostly  of  dwarf  oak,  fern,  and  the  whortleberry  ;  and 
many  mountain  violets  and  lilies  interspersed  add  beauty  to  the 
spot.  Its  surface  is  so  even  that  visiters  can  ascend  with  car- 
riages ;  and  on  horseback  may  ride  without  inconvenience  over 
any  part  of  its  summit.  Many  have  been  the  times,  in  early 
youth,  when  with  festive  groups  of  friends,  the  old,  the  middle 
aged  and  young,  from  the  neighboring  villages,  I  have  traversed 
the  surface  of  this  delightful  place,  breathed  the  pure  and  gen- 
tle breeze,  and  gathered  berries  which  grew  in  the  most  abun- 
dant profusion.  A  little  grove,  which  shades  the  purest  spring 
on  earth,  stands  as  a  record  of  the  visitants,  whose  names  are 
carved  upon  its  trees  ;  and  high  above  the  rest  reads  that  of 
some  adventurous  youth,  who  at  the  peril  of  his  neck  and  limbs 
has  placed  his  own  by  the  side  of  hers  whom  he  most 
loves.  When  wearied  with  our  pleasant  ramble,  we  would  sit 
and  sip  our  tea  or  coffee,  and  enjoy  the  rich  repast  spread  upon 
a  broad  slab — a  granite  table  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
There  bright  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure,  and  many  a  jocund 
tale  went  round  to  enliven  the  rural  feast. 

These  are  among  the  recollections  of  those  honest  days  of 
yore,  when  the  settlers  were  more  social  and  joyous  than  at 
present  ;  the  traces  of  which,  I  sincerely  regret,  are  daily 
growing  more  faint,  nay,  are  almost  obliterated  by  modern 
innovations  of  fashion,  which  create  fastidious  distinctions  and 
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lead  those  worthy  yeomanry  less  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
simple  nature. 

At  the  base  of  this  mountain  lies  the  beautiful  lake  of  Winni- 
piseogee,  spreading  out  to  the  southward  to  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-five miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five,  a  sheet  of 
water  clear  as  crystal,  and  embellished  with  numerous  little 
verdant  islands,  cultivated  for  farms  or  used  for  pasturage. 

This,  with  the  scenery  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  vision 
can  extend,  of  mountains  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  flocks 
and  cattle  grazing  on  a  thousand  hills,  with  plains  and  silvery 
streams  spread  like  a  painted  chart  beneath  your  feet,  taken  in 
at  one  coup  of  ceil,  presents  one  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  of  New 
England,  or  perhaps  of  America. 

I  never  looked  abroad  upon  that  beautiful  expanse  of  water 
studded  with  its  islands  ;  upon  the  little  villages  and  cottages 
glittering  in  white  amidst  the  verdant  lawn  ;  upon  Mount  Os- 
sipee,  and  the  more  lofty  Chocorua  with  its  frowning  peak 
overlooking  in  solitary  grandeur  the  fertile  plains  of  Pequaquet, 
and  presenting  as  realities  all  the  fancied  visions  of  fairy  land, 
without  feeling  that  I  trod  a  hallowed  spot,  and  breathing  sin- 
cerest  aspirations  to  the  God  of  Nature.  There  are  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  which,  whether  in  a  solitude  like  this  or  on 
the  high  places  of  Gerizim  or  Lebanon,  make  man  feel  his 
own  littleness,  and  for  a  time  will  breathe  like  inspiration  on  the 
heart,  and  elevate  the  soul  to  a  state  of  hallowed  enjoyment. 

In  childhood,  when  after  a  solitary  ramble  I  have  been  sur- 
veying the  scenery  from  the  summit  of  Red  Mountain,  and 
wondering  at  the  prospect,  the  shrill  and  lonely  cry  of  the  loon, 
a  wild  fowl  of  the  lake — than  which  no  sound  I  ever  heard 
seemed  more  thrilling,  save  the  wild  yell  of  a  savage — would 
awaken  in  my  young  fancy  visions  of  those  wild  spirits  that  once 
roamed  free  over  this  beautiful  domain.  Upon  these  mountains 
and  fertile  plains  the  Ossipees  pursued  the  moose,  the  elk,  and 
deer,  and  the  bear  and  wolf  fell  victims  to  their  flinty  arrows. 
Here  did  they  shoot  the  wild  and  gabbling  visitants  of  the  pools 
and  coves,  or  in  their  light  skiffs  skim  the  lake  to  ensnare  the 
wily  trout,  the  voracious  pike,  the  cusk  and  chub,  and  drag  them 
from  their  watery  depths.  Unskilled  in  war,  they  peaceably 
enjoyed  the  gifts  of  nature.  They  were  a  numerous  tribe,  but 
an  insidious  disease  brought  desolation  to  their  wigwams,  and 
the  fierce  Mohawks  from  the  West  gleaned  up  a  remnant  and 
dealt  to  them  the  tender  mercies  of  the  bloody  tomahawk.  A 
little  band  alone  escaped,  and  fleeing  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
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Ossipee,  among  these  fortresses  of  nature  secured  themselves 
awhile  ;  but  the  bleached  bones  and  the  implements  now  found 
within  the  caves  around  the  waterfall,  too  plainly  tell  their  dis- 
mal tale. 

Enveloped  in  yon  dark  cloud  is  the  craig  where  Chocorua, 
the  last  of  his  tribe,  the  seer  and  the  philosopher,  clinging  with 
convulsive  grasp  and  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  impre- 
cated curses  upon  his  murderers,  till  exhausted  he  fell  headlong 
backwards  into  the  deep  chasm  below.  At  its  base  lies  that  ill- 
fated  region  which  is  blasted  by  a  spell  never  to  be  broken  ; 
and  till  the  present  race  of  men  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
wrongs  of  the  former  owner  of  that  soil  will  be  remembered.  *- 
Accuse  me  not  of  superstition  ;  but  to  this  day  '  the  cattle  die, 
and  blighted  is  their  corn.'  Often  at  night  black  Bruin,  with  an 
army  of  his  rough  companions,  issues  from  his  haunts  to  rob  the 
scanty  harvests  ;  till  maddened  that  what  blight  and  mildew 
spared  should  go  by  stealth,  the  poor  inhabitants  by  snares,  by 
traps  and  spring  guns,  send  those  robbers  where  they  will  rob 
no  more.  Foul  tempests  often  hurl  the  trees  in  the  air  like 
weeds  ;  and  the  grim  and  savage  wolves,  from  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  forests,  howling  their  midnight  orgies  like  so  many  de- 
mons, rush  forth,  and  hecatombs  of  innocent  flocks  lay  bleeding 
to  appease  the  manes  of  the  wronged  Indian  prophet. 

A  little  farther  to  the  east,  beyond  the  peak,  Pequaquet 
spreads  her  plains  mil  to  our  view  ;  and  with  it  that  famed 
strand  where  the  copper-colored  lords,  with  valor  worthy  of  the 
Spartan  name — a  little  band  of  martyrs — fought  for  their  homes 
and  their  household  gods,  whilst  their  invaders  fought — •'  O  ! 
sacra  fames  aurV — to  traffick  in  their  enemies'  heads.  But  it 
was  dear-bought  victory.  The  savage  was  revenged  when 
Lovell  fell  and  his  brave  comrades  met  their  fate,  and  many  a 
white  man  long  bewailed  that  day. 

These,  with  many  other  events  of  former  times,  would  flit 
across  my  mind  when  viewing  the  region  round  about  me,  and 
nature  smiled  unconscious  of  the  wars  and  cruelties  of  man. 

Where  are  now  those  Indian  warriors,  or  their  posterity  ? 
Echo  answers,  Where  ?  But  who  can  scan  the  secret  ways  of 
Providence  ?  The  cities  of  the  eastern  plain,  Thebes  and  Pal- 
myra, Babylon  and  Tyre,  and  many  others  with  their  millions 
rioting  in  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  have  passed  away  ; 
and  who  knows  but  in  turn  our  name  will  pass  away,  with  all  our 
splendid  works  of  art,  and  '  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
leave  not  a  trace  behind  ? '  Why  should  we  persecute  the  little 
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remnant  of  a  former  race  that  still  survives  our  cruelties,  wrest 
away  their  lands,  and  drive  them  to  despair  ?  The  white  man 
came  ;  the  Indian  was  at  first  his  friend,  but  his  skin  forsooth 
was  red  ;  wealth  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  money  he  despised. 
His  wants  were  few  ;  nothing  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his 
soul.  Mercenary  tricks,  scramblings  for  office,  reformings  in 
and  out,  were  to  him  unknown.  He  was  content  and  happy  in 
this  lamentable  state.  His  brutish  nature  gave  offence  ;  he 
therefore  must  give  place  to  those  who  have  a  thousand  wants 
where  he  had  one.  The  valiant  tribes  have  left  no  writers  but 
their  enemies  to  vindicate  their  noble  character ;  but  had  they 
lived  in  the  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  practice  of  their 
rigid  maxims  would  have  raised  their  race  to  immortal  honors. 

But  to  return.  The  traveler  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  wild 
romance  and  beauty  of  nature  will  stop  a  few  moments  on  his 
way,  and  turn  aside  to  admire  the  prospect  from  Red  Moun- 
tain. I  can  assure  him  that  its  traces  can  never  be  effaced 
from  the  memory. 


DEL     GREEN, 


A    LEGEND    OF    THE    SPECTRE    SHIP. 


In  looking  upon  a  large  map  of  the  British  Provinces  of  North 
America,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  stretching 
up  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  indented  with 
numerous  headlands  and  promontories,  some  of  which  stand 
out  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea  or  bay. 

Numerous  islands,  also,  are  scattered  along  the  mouth  of  this 
bay,  at  short  distances,  forming  a  sort  of  chain  nearly  quite 
across  it.  These  are  almost  incessantly  enveloped  in  dense 
fogs,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  ;  but  occasionally, 
when  these  become  scattered  by  the  intense  rays  of  a  summer's 
sun,  and  the  winds  have  ceased  to  agitate  the  waters,  the  broad 
glassy  surface  of  this  vast  sheet,  of  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  sixty  or  eighty  in  breadth,  lying  in  quietness,  is  seen  thickly 
scattered  over  with  sea-fowl, — some  on  the  wing,  soaring  aloft 
and  traversing  the  bay  in  various  directions  ;  others  in  the  wa- 
ter, either  swimming  and  screaming,  or  floating  on  the  chips 
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and  fragments  of  wood  and  bark,  that  have  drifted  out  at  sea 
from  the  various  rivers  and  small  inlets  of  the  lumber-districts 
bordering  upon  the  shores. 

To  observe  a  gull  or  duck  navigating  one  of  these  puny- 
vessels,  standing  erect  on  his  frail  barque,  as  if  watching  his 
own  reflected  image  in  the  glassy  surface  beneath,  while  thou- 
sands of  his  fellows  are  busily  engaged  around  him,  in  gathering 
the  floating  sea-weed  and  offal  that  are  drifting  with  the  tide,  is, 
truly  laughable. 

On  a  still  day,  when  the  tide  is  retreating  from  the  bay,  and 
the  sun  is  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  numerous  shoals 
of  porpoises  and  grampus  are  seen  spouting  and  blowing  and 
sporting,  now  rising  to  the  surface  in  quick  succession,  and 
now  retreating  to  the  depths  below  ;  while  at  intervals,  and  at 
a  distance,  the  huge  whale  is  heard  to  pour  forth  his  smoking  ■ 
breath  like  the  discharge  of  a  steamer,  raising  in  broken  spray 
and  foam  the  calm  smoothness  or  gentle  ripple  of  the  ocean, 
and  sometimes  lying  half  exposed  to  view,  floating — a  huge, 
black,  unshapely  mass — on  the  surface. 

The  small  boats,  pink-sterns,  and  larger  craft,  are  seen  at 
anchor,  while  the  fishermen  are  busily  plying  their  lines,  and 
raising  at  every  moment  some  finny  inhabitant  from  his  watery 
element  below.  Coasters  and  merchantmen  are  seen  crossing  the 
bay  in  different  directions,  and  at  divers  distances ;  some  depart- 
ing for  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  with  high-piled  decks  of 
lumber,  and  some  returning  from  their  voyages,  laden  with 
foreign  commodities  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. 

From  the  middle  of  the  bay  may  be  seen  at  one  '  coup  oVozil ' 
the  islands  of  Campo-Bello,  Grand  Manan,  'Tit  Manan,  Long 
Island,  Brier  Island,  and  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  its 
various  capes  and  headlands,  stretching  out  into  that  part  of  the 
bay  called  St.  Mary's ;  and  low  down  in  the  horizon,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  extend  its  vision,  Mount  Desert,  with  its  barren 
and  naked  rocks. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  sunny  day,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  March,  in  1798,  that  a  new,  square-rigged  vessel, 
deeply  laden  with  lumber  high  piled  upon  the  deck,  and  with 
fifteen  cabin  passengers,  besides  the  crew — men,  women,  and 
children — was  seen  making  its  way  with  full-spread  canvass, 
across  the  bay,  from  the  port  of  St.  John's,  to  put  out  to  sea  for 
the  West  Indies.  With  the  little  wind  that  then  breathed,  she 
was  slowly  working  her  way  through  the  narrow  passage  that 
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leads  out  between  Grand  Manan  and  Long  Island ;  and  as  the 
wind  died  away,  the  vessel  remained  almost  motionless,  so  that 
the  morning  of  the  following  day  found  her  nearly  in  the  same 
spot  she  occupied  the  evening  preceding. 

There  has  been  a  tradition  for  many  years  among  the  seamen 
who  navigate  this  bay  and  the  adjoining  waters,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  marine  disaster  in  former  times  happening  to 
the  crew  of  an  English  merchantman,  through  the  wicked  design 
of  her  captain — she  being  wrecked  in  her  passage  through  the 
narrow  strait  that  leads  near  Brier  Island — the  shadowy  sem- 
blance of  a  ship  is  often  seen  at  night,  and  amid  the  thick  fogs 
that  almost  forever  sleep  around  these  islands,  careering  wildly 
along  the  agitated  surface  of  the  deep ;  and  bringing  with  her, 
storm  and  tempest  so  dreadful,  that  all  vessels  which  are  at  this 
time  out  on  these  waters  meet  with  inevitable  destruction.  This 
magic  vessel  has  often  been  hailed  by  seamen,  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  was  some  fisherman  or  coaster  ;  her  crew  have 
often  been  heard  talking,  laughing,  and  hallooing,  amid  the  dense 
fogs,  and  her  thin  shadowy  form  dimly  discerned  through  the 
mists.  But  the  moment  she  is  hailed,  all  noise  ceases,  the  ves- 
sel disappears,  and  after  a  short  interval  her  crew  are  again 
heard  at  some  distance,  and  in  different  directions,  working 
their  enchanted  vessel.  The  creaking  of  the  rigging,  the  '  yoo 
he  voo  '  of  her  crew,  and  even  the  parting  of  the  waters  be- 
neath her  magic  keel,  are  said  often  to  have  been  distinctly 
heard  amidst  the  fogs  and  darkness  of  the  night.  This  spectre 
vessel  is  the  nightly  theme  of  the  mariner  who  navigates  these 
coasts,  and  is  well  known  to  all  by  the  significant  appellation  of 
'  Del  Green's  Enchanted  Ship.'  As  her  appearance  is 
considered  the  sure  harbinger  of  tempest  and  destruction,  it  has 
become  a  subject  of  peculiar  dread  to  seamen,  and  is  looked 
upon  only  as  the  precursor  of  shipwreck  and  death. 

As  the  sun  arose  on  this  morning,  a  dark  cloud  hung  round 
low  in  the  southern  horizon,  the  wind  breathed  up  from  the 
south-west,  and  as  the  light  of  morning  glittered  on  the  blue 
waters,  and  danced  upon  the  gentle  ripple  that  played  upon  its 
surface,  the  scene  was  indescribably  beautiful.  The  vessel  was 
soon  seen  under  weigh,  leaving  the  bay  and  directing  her  course 
out  into  the  broad,  blue  expanse  of  ocean.  The  breeze  fresh- 
ened ;  and  ere  the  sun  had  reached  half  its  meridian  height,  our 
vessel  was  seen  gliding  through  the  waters  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
eight  miles  an  hour,  in  all  the  pride  and  beauty  of  a  staunch, 
well-rigged  ship,  departing  on  a  prosperous  voyage. 
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There  was,  however,  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain and  passengers,  in  consequence  of  the  dense  and  dark 
cloud  that  still  hung  in  the  south,  and  seemed  to  rise  gradually 
in  rather  a  threatening  aspect.  The  captain  was  often  upon 
the  deck  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  the  weather. 
The  crew,  though  assiduous  at  their  tasks,  were  nevertheless 
frequently  heard  to  remark  to  one  another  that  l  the  sky  looked 
squally ; '  and  the  passengers  were  frequently  asking  questions 
of  what  would  be  done  in  case  of  a  storm. 

About  noon  the  wind  seemed  to  die  away,  and  to  haul  round 
into  the  south-east;  but  before  three  in  the  afternoon  it  again 
commenced  blowing  more  violently  than  ever,  and  many  pro- 
posals were  made  by  the  passengers  to  return  and  put  into  the 
nearest  harbor. 

The  sky  was  now  completely  shut  in  by  clouds,  that  floated 
along  in  dark,  deep  masses.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents. 
The  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  deep  reverberations  of  the  thun- 
der, as  the  electric  fluid  passed  from  cloud  to  cloud,  was  suffi- 
cient to  daunt  the  stoutest  heart.  The  vessel  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  had  lost  sight  of  the  land,  and  was  by  this  time  far 
out  at  sea,  making,  or  rather  rolling  her  way  over  the  waves  in 
the  direction  of  her  destined  course. 

One  who  has  never  been  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean  can 
form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scene, 
and  of  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  mind  when  the  eye, 
with  its  utmost  stretch  of  vision,  takes  in  the  extended  prospect 
on  every  side ;  when  one  wide  waste  of  waters  meets  the  view, 
raised  into  hills  and  mountains  by  the  winds,  and  madly  dashing 
and  foaming  as  they  urge  their  onward  course  toward  the  land. 
The  swell  of  the  ocean  had  so  much  increased  by  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  wind  being  so  directly  ahead  and  now  blow- 
ing a  tempest,  that  the  vessel  at  this  time  was  making  but  little 
headway,  and  this  little  with  much  effort  and  danger.      The 
heavy  deck  load  of  lumber  served  to  render  the  ship  unmanage- 
able, and  the  deck  was  often  swept  over  and  drenched  by  the 
breakers,  as  they  came  tumbling  in  mountains  and  sweeping 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  darkness  of  night  was  now  fast  approaching ;  and  the 
prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  this  perilous  situation  was  ren- 
dered still  more  gloomy  by,  what  was  very  uncommon  during 
such  a  tempest  of  wind,  a  dense  fog.  During  the  day  a  distant 
sail  had  occasionally  been  discovered,  and  as  they  were  passing 
out  from  the  bay  they  had  often  sailed  alongside  the  pink-sterns 
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and  small  craft  of  the  fishermen,  and  seemed  not  entirely  to 
have  forsaken  the  abodes  of  human  life ;  but  now  they  had  lost 
sight  of  every  trace  of  human  life,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  around  them,  and  its  only  visible  tenant, 
the  petrel — 'the  little  swallow  of  the  ocean — that,  during  the 
fiercest  tempests,  skims  closely  and  fearlessly  along  its  surface, 
keeping  time  with  its  waves,  and  cheerfully  picking  from  their 
summits  the  means  of  its  subsistence. 

As  the  last  light  of  day  was  still  lingering  on  the  deep,  but 
every  moment  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  these  small  birds — 
generally  called  the  petrel,  but  known  among  sailors  by  the 
name  of  '  Mother  Carey' 's  chickens  ' — were  seen  flitting  closely 
along  under  the  stern  of  the  vessel  in  large  numbers.  Seamen 
often  attach  an  unpropitious  omen  to  their  presence,  and  many 
a  hardy  tar  on  this  occasion  was  heard  to  remark,  '  there  would 
be  a  tough  night  on't.'  The  captain,  disheartened  and 
somewhat  alarmed  at  their  situation,  ordered  the  men  to  take 
in  all  the  sails  except  the  mainsail  and  foresail,  bring  the  head 
of  the  vessel  near  the  wind,  and  c  lay  to.' 

Scarcely  were  these  orders  finished,  when  there  was  a  cry 
raised  by  the  passengers,  of  '  a  sail  ahead ' ;  and  though  the 
fog  and  darkness  prevented  them  from  discerning  any  object, 
talking  and  shouting  and  hallooing  were  distinctly  heard  amid 
the  fog  and  mists  and  the  tumult  of  the  waves,  so  near  that  the 
captain,  fearing  he  might  be  'run  foul  of  or  run  upon  some 
fisherman  or  merchantman,  ordered  the  speaking  trumpet  that 
they  might  be  hailed.  No  sooner  had  the  first  articulate  sound 
broken  from  this  instrument,  than  all  was  hushed  and  silent. 
Even  the  wind  itself  seemed  for  a  moment  quieted,  and  it  was 
fallaciously  hoped  and  conjectured  that  the  storm  was  subsid- 
ing. There  was  however  soon  heard  in  the  distance  a  deep 
and  sullen  murmur  of  the  tempest ;  a  heavy  undulation  of  the 
ocean  was  felt  by  the  vessel,  and,  as  she  swang  to  and  fro  in 
the  deep  channels  between  the  waves,  her  rigging  became 
strained  and  was  heard  to  creak  in  harsh  accordance  with  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  through  her  shrouds,  while  her  every 
joint,  as  she  labored  amid  the  waves,  seemed  ready  to  part 
asunder.  The  captain  turned  pale,  and  the  boldest  seaman  felt 
a  thrill  of  horror  pass  over  him,  at  these  appearances  ;  and  there 
remained  not  the  least  doubt  in  their  minds  that  '  Del  Green's 
enchanted  vessel '  had  been  spoken,  and  that  before  another 
morning  all  on  board  would  perish. 

Before  the  seamen  had  discharged  their  duty  of  taking  in  the 
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sails,  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  the  foresail  was  shivered  to 
tatters,  and  the  topmast  had  gone  overboard.  The  waves  came 
rushing  from  the  south-east  in  mountains,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  the  storm  voices  were  heard  in  various  directions,  like  those 
of  seamen  in  distress.  The  vessel,  unable  longer  to  sustain  even 
a  double-reefed  solitary  sail,  was  soon  seen  running  before  the 
wind,  under  her  naked  poles  ;  while  the  howling  of  the  storm 
through  her  shrouds,  its  dismal  screaming  and  shrill  cry  as  it 
swept  by  the  small  cords  and  blocks,  was  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  unearthly  sounds  that  seemed  to  echo  and  reverberate 
along  the  waves.  She  drifted  madly  before  the  wind ;  and 
while  the  crew  were  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  burthen  of 
the  heavy-loaded  deck  into  the  sea,  the  mainmast,  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  went  by  the  board,  having  snapped  off  a  little 
above  the  deck.  A  universal  panic  seized  the  whole  crew  as 
they  waited  in  expectation  of  immediate  death. 

The  waves  now  broke  furiously  over  the  drifting  wreck,  the 
remains  of  the  once  gallant  ship  being  wholly  at  their  mercy. 
The  dismasted  vessel  was  propelled  forward  by  each  successive 
undulation,  with  an  irresistible  force,  till  it  was  ascertained  that 
she  must  have  been  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Sable,  and  that  a 
few  miles  more  of  drifting  would  dash  her  naked  hulk  upon  the 
rocks  either  of  Brier  Island  or  Grand  Manan.  At  length,  as 
daylight  began  to  dawn,  they  discovered,  a  few  rods  before 
them,  the  fog-wrapped  island  so  much  dreaded,  with  its  frown- 
ing and  beetling  precipices,  lashed  by  the  thundering  ocean 
wrought  into  madness  by  the  winds  ;  and  ere  the  sun  arose, 
the  gallant  ship,  that  the  day  previous  had  left  the  bay  in  so 
much  pride  and  beauty,  was  floating  in  fragments  along  the 
shore,  and  one — one  only — of  a  crew  of  twenty-five,  escaped 
from  this  disastrous  adventure  to  convey  the  dismal  tidings  of 
their  fate. 
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'Twas  the  still  hour  of  twilight,  and  the  sun 
Had  look'd  a  last  farewell ;  his  feeble  light 
That  late  had  smiled,  in  converse  with  the  hills, 
And  lit  their  tops  with  rays  of  liquid  gold, 
Was  gently  fading,  like  the  hue  of  maiden's  cheek, 
And  struggling,  died  before  approaching  night. 
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In  the  deep  cavern's  gloomy  space  I  stood, 
To  view  the  mighty  work  of  nature's  God. 
I  sought  the  mountain's  summit  till  my  eyes 
Were  fix'd  on  heaven  ;  and  my  wearied  gaze 
Still  toil'd  the  steep  ascent  in  restless  search 
Of  that  scarce  known,  and  wild,  untrodden  brink, 
The  monstrous  pile,  that  rear'd  its  towering  head 
Like  some  vast  giant,  scanning  o'er  the  world, 
And  viewing  all  the  dark  terrific  scene  around 
With  calm  sublimity,  and  grandeur's  mien. 
Yet  amid  the  war  of  waters,  and  the  groans 
Of  crumbling  rocks  that  quit  their  brittle  holds, 
'Twas  beautiful  to  see  the  airy  clouds, 
That  hover'd  o'er  the  scene,  in  purest  love 
Come  smiling  down  upon  the  mountain's  top 
And  kiss  its  frowning  brow. 

Oh !  it  was  sweet 
To  turn  one  moment  from  dread  peril's  track, 
And  look  upon  kind  nature's  friendship.     There 
To  view  the  rushing  waters'  mighty  course, 
Struck  the  bewilder'd  soul  with  godlike  awe, 
And  mingled  fear,  with  heartfelt  admiration 
Of  that  wide,  lonely  glen. 
The  cataract  came  leaping  fiercely  down 
From  rock  to  rock,  as  if  it  sought  repose 
Upon  their  flinty  bosoms  ;  then  its  howls 
Of  disappointment  broke  like  thunder  forth 
And  fill'd  the  pregnant  air. 
As  its  huge  form  roll'd  wildly  down  its  path, 
It  seem'd  to  melt  in  playful,  winding  mists 
Before  the  sight,  and  end  in  foaming  torrents  ; 
Then  as  it  danced  unruffled  on  its  way, 
The  infant  waves  cast  up  their  lazy  lengths, 
And,  laughing  at  their  dangers  safely  pass'd, 
Went  singing  on  in  search  of  calmer  scenes. 
Oh !  how  stupendous  was  this  glorious  work! 
In  one  brief  moment,  at  the  Almighty's  nod, 
The  unconscious  mountain  knew  its  master's  will ; 
And  parting  at  his  look,  pour'd  forth  its  stream 
Of  torrents  deep  and  dark,  to  moan  the  wreck 
Of  nature.     To  wander  near  this  spot 
When  the  calm  hour  of  evening  chid  her  gloom  ; 
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To  hear  the  echoings  of  the  waterfall 

Speak  sadden'd  tones  from  every  distant  hill ; 

To  see  the  phantoms  of  a  waking  dream 

Upheld  hy  fancy  to  the  startled  view, 

Was  dearly  sweet,  but  terrible. 

I  look'd  upon  it  as  a  hallow'd  spot, 

Where  blessed  spirits  might  converse  in  love 

And  raise  in  humble  voice  their  praise  to  God  ; 

Where  seraph-forms  might  meet  in  noonday  joy, 

And  dream  of  their  own  heaven. 


MAY-DAY. 

'  O  thou  delicious  Spring  !    O  ye  new  flowers, 

O  airs,  O  youngling  bowers,  fresh-thick'ning  grass, 

And  plain  beneath  heaven's  face  !    O  hills  and  mountains, 

Valleys  and  streams  and  fountains,  banks  of  green 

Myrtles  and  palm  serene,  ivies  and  bays  ; 

And  ye  who  warm'd  our  lays,  spirits  o'  the  wood, 

Echoes  and  solitudes  and  lakes  of  light ! ' 

May-Day  has  come,  and  the  frosts  and  the  frowns  of  Winter 
have  but  just  left  us.  They  have  long  lingered  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  stern  monarch  whose  legitimate  attendants  they 
are,  and  have  given  to  the  young  and  gentle  Spring  the  features 
and  the  habiliments  of  her  rude  predecessor.  They  have  ex- 
tended their  chilling  effects  into  the  domestic  circle  ;  and  though 
at  the  close  of  a  dull  and  cheerless  day  they  may  have  gathered 
around  the  '  ingle  neuk '  the  group  which  recently  was  assem- 
bled there  in  cheerfulness  and  animation,  yet  a  cold  dissatisfac- 
tion or  a  complaining  sigh  has  alone  been  felt  and  heard  in  this 
mock  semblance  of  a  winter  evening  fireside.  And  they  have 
not  failed  to  exert  an  unhealthy  influence  on  the  feelings  and 
the  happiness  of  society  in  general.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
exclusive  effects  of  the  late  wasting  winds  upon  the  physical 
constitution,  they  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  a  moral 
epidemic,  whose  symptoms,  so  far  as  their  successful  treatment 
is  concerned,  are  even  more  virulent  than  those  of  the  dreaded 
cholera.  A  peevish  and  impatient  sense  of  uneasiness  has  em- 
bittered the  feelings,  and  sat  enthroned  on  the  countenance,  as 
the  unhappy  individual  has  concealed  himself  in  his  warmest 
3* 
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covering  and  sallied  forth  amid  the  piercing  blasts  of  our  lately- 
departed  April.  Subjects,  at  other  times  of  excitement  and 
conversation,  and  varying  in  importance  and  interest,  have  been 
presented  to  us — from  the  '  caning '  of  Congressmen  down  to 
the  idlest  '  item '  of  the  daily  papers  ;  but  they  have  hardly 
sufficed  to  call  forth  one  emotion  of  sympathy  or  concern  from 
our  benumbed  sensibilities.  The  deep  fountain  also  of  happy 
and  joyous  feeling,  which  the  season  so  proverbially  unlooses, 
has  continued  its  wintry  hardness,  and  its  icy  chill  has  been 
doubly  painful  from  contrast  with  the  expected  warmth  of 
Spring,  and  the  accompanying  genial  flow  of  the  purer  and 
more  tender  affections  of  the  human  heart. 

But  there  must  be  an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning  to  every- 
thing below  infinity ;  and  even  a  cold  and  cheerless  Spring, 
which  perhaps  of  all  that  is  cold  and  cheerless  most  '  heavily 
drags  its  slow  length  along,'  must  at  last  share  the  fate  of  the 
tender  grass  and  the  flowers, — but,  unlike  them,  it  will  go 

'  Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung.' 

And  now  another  May-Day  is  greeting  us,  and  the  brighten- 
ing skies  and  the  springing  earth — though  less  bright  and  beau- 
tiful than  at  the  ushering  in  of  this  delightful  month  in  more 
favored  seasons — are  showing  us  that  their  appointed  time  has 
not  been  forgotten  nor  permanently  delayed. 

In  the  long  list  of  time-honored  feasts  and  holidays,  and  sea- 
sons set  apart  for  peculiar  observance,  there  is  not  one  which 
has  been  more  appropriately  selected,  or  more  delightfully  felt 
and  observed  by  its  votaries,  than  that  of  May-Day.  And  there 
is  none  on  which  the  meed  of  praise  has  been  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed by  the  lengthening  line  of  poets,  from  the  days  of 
Spenser  and  Milton — who  sang  the  beauties  of 

'  The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose*  ' — 

down  to  those  of  more  recent  and  still  living  bards.  An  admirer 
of  old  English  poetry  would  love  and  honor  the  day,  even  were 
there  no  green  grass  and  sweet-scented  floweret  to  woo  his 
admiration,  and  no  balmy  breeze  or  feathered  songster  to 
awaken  his  love  and  delight. 

It  is  true  that  the  games  and  the  ceremonies  which  marked 


*  The  song,  by  Milton,  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  is  said  still  to  be  sung  every 
May  morning  at  sunrise,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Colleges  in  Oxford. 
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its  observance  in  former  times  have  fallen  much  into  disuse, 
and  comparatively  but  few  in  our  own  country  take  any  part  in 
the  still  lingering  remnants  of  ancient  May-Day  festivities  ;  and 
we  fear  that  the  primitive  feeling  which  dictated  and  for  a  long 
time  cherished  these  natural  and  innocent  amusements,  has  in 
a  great  degree  departed  with  them.  But  there  are  not  many, 
we  trust,  even  in  our  busy  and  crowded  capitals,  who  walk 
forth  to  their  daily  vocations  on  the  first  morning  of  May,  with- 
out recognising  the  season,  and  indulging  some  of  the  kindlier 
sympathies  which  it  so  naturally  inspires,  and  which  were  for- 
merly so  ceremoniously  exhibited.  And  there  are  still  a  goodly 
number  among  us,  both  within  and  without  our  cities,  who  are 
'  up  and  away '  ere  the  newly-risen  sun  has  '  flamed  on  the 
forehead  of  the  morning  sky.'  These,  the  young  and  the 
cheerful,  may  yet  be  seen  thus  joyously  tripping  their  way  over 
the  green  hilltops  and  among  the  verdant  meadows  ;  and  though 
perchance  but  a  few  cowslips  and  a  twig  or  two  of  the  young 
Spring's  growth  may  be  borne  home  as  trophies,  yet  are  they 
abundantly  rewarded  by  the  rosy  hue  and  the  bounding  elasti- 
city which  the  early  excursion  has  imparted  to  their  cheeks  and 
their  spirits. 

But  whether  or  not  we  are  permitted  to  wander  abroad  and 
taste  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  morning  breeze,  and 
delight  our  eyes  and  ears  with  the  actual  sight  and  sound  of 
nature's  own  beauty  and  melody — 'there  are  a  thousand  inter- 
esting associations  connected  with  this  '  spring-time  of  the  year,' 
this  season  of  blossom  and  of  bloom ;  and  we  still  delight  to 
'  babble  of  green  fields,'  though  conscious  that  to  us  their  sweet- 
ness and  their  verdure  are  '  wasted  on  the  desert  air.'  We  can 
feel,  though  far  distant,  the  '  deep  religion  of  the  woods,'  and 
imagination  unbidden  calls  up  before  us  scenes  of  Arcadian 
beauty — ■ 

'  The  green  and  silent  spots  amid  the  hills ' — 

the  abodes  of  rural  peace  and  delightful  retirement.  We  are 
unconsciously  conveyed  back  to  the  period  of  early  life,  and 
again  rove  abroad  over  hill  and  heath,  amid  perfume,  mirth  and 
melody,  in  all  the  joyous  and  untamed  vivacity  of  youthful  vi- 
gor ;  or,  as  '  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream,'  we 
linger,  in  the  twilight  of  evening,  by  the  rippling  rill,  under  the 
more  thoughtful  and  chastened  influence  of  riper  years,  and  again 
indulge  in  visions  of  the  past  and  the  future.  Recollections  of 
many  a  scene  of  happiness  almost  too  vivid  for  earth  pass  in 
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review  before  us,  and  others  of  an  opposite  nature  take  their 
turn  in  this  pageant  of  departed  events  and  buried  hopes.  Life 
and  death,  and  smiles  and  tears,  are  strangely  yet  beautifully 
mingled  in  the  occurrences,  the  dearly-cherished  spots,  and  the 
'  old  familiar  faces,'  which  this  retrospect  calls  up  from  among 
the  dim  and  shadowy  reminiscences  of  many  years.  More  than 
one  smiling  and  beloved  countenance,  whose  eyes  gazed  with 
ours  in  rapturous  delight  on  the  budding  beauties  of  the  early 
Spring,  have  left  the  green  earth  they  so  loved  to  look  upon, 
and  are  now  mouldering  beneath  its  still  beautiful  covering. 
But  we  would  not  now,  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  '  merry 
month  of  May,'  indulge  in  grief,  even  '  the  joy  of  grief,'  when 
all  nature  is  uttering  strains  but  of  unmingled  gladness  and  con- 
fident expectation. 

In  our  progress  through  life — amid  all  the  events  and  emo- 
tions which  are  crowded  into  its  little  span — in  seasons  of 
joy  and  sorrow — the  productions  of  nature  offer  us,  to  the  last, 
the  same  attractions  which  they  unfolded  in  the  spring-time  of 
our  existence.  Other  earthly  sources  of  enjoyment  may  fail, 
or  the  enjoyment  itself  may  satiate  or  harm  us  ;  but  the  source 
of  this  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  delight  we  receive  from  it  is 
ever  new  and  salutary.  The  violet  which  to-day  may  smile  at 
our  feet,  is  clothed  in  the  chaste  coloring,  and  we  feel  it  to  be 
the  c  very  brother,'  of  that  which  charmed  our  eyes  when  we 
first  looked,  in  childish  joy  and  wonder,  on  this  humble  flower. 
Who  that  has  read  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Rousseau,  does 
not  remember  the  simple  account  he  relates  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  his  feelings  by  the  casual  discovery,  during  a  walk  in 
his  later  years,  of  a  mountain  periwinkle  ?  His  single  exclama- 
tion of  delight,  '  Ah,  voild  la  pervenche  ! '  was  but  the  brief 
utterance  to  almost  overpowering  emotions.  Thirty-eight  years 
before,  in  company  with  one  whom  he  had  long  since  consigned 
to  earth,  he  culled  that  very  flower  ;  and  this  little  moun- 
tain plant,  in  presenting  now  to  his  dimmed  and  failing  vision 
the  same  natural  beauties  which  had  arrested  his  attention  in  a 
charming  and  still  well-remembered  excursion  in  early  life, 
brought  also  in  full  view  before  his  mind's  eye  the  countenance 
of  his  beloved  companion,  arrayed  in  the  same  sweet  freshness 
which  it  wore  in  the  morning  of  its  short  day.  And  though 
there  doubtless  are  individuals  of  whom  we  may  say — 

'  The  cowslip  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  cowslip  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more  : ' 
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yet  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  there  are,  in  like  manner, 
delightful  recollections  indissolubly  associated  with  the  unchang- 
ing attractions  of  the  flowers  which  so  profusely  decorate  our 
paths. 

In  the  universal  renovation  of  nature  which  is  now  taking 
place  around  us,  who  does  not  behold  a  type  and  a  promise  of 
the  awakening,  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  of  those  who  have  suc- 
cessively sunk  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth  ?  And 
no  one  can  look  abroad  upon  the  barren  and  desolate  fields  of 
Winter,  and  behold  them  in  a  short  time  beautifully  enlivened 
and  ornamented  with  the  Spring's  first  vernal  flush  ;  can  see  the 
springing  up  of  the  tender  herb,  the  shooting  forth  of  the  green 
leaves,  and  the  opening  of  the  sweet-scented  blossom,  where  a 
drear  and  lifeless  mantle  so  recently  enshrouded  the  torpid  earth 
— and  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  same  Cause  which  produces  all 
this,  can  also  breathe  upon  the  dry  bones  of  creatures  once 
formed  in  his  own  image,  and  clothe  the  decomposed  atoms  of 
corruptible  humanity  with  a  living  and  immortal  vesture. 

Your  Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  has  come  for  the  first  time 
before  the  public  in  the  season  of  this  budding  bloom  and 
beauty.  It  is  born  with  the  blossoms  ;  the  green  blade  and 
the  tender  leaf  are  its  twin  sisters,  and  in  its  multiplied  capacity 
it  is  to  go  forth  amid  the  fragrance  and  the  freshness  of  opening 
flowers.  May  an  observer  and  a  lover  of  nature  be  permitted 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  in  its  pages  there  may  from  time  to 
time  be  pictured  forth  the  beauties  of  the  season  which  has 
given  it  birth  ;  and  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its  readers 
may,  in  its  perusal,  occasionally  be  drawn  away  from  the  cark- 
ing  cares  of  every-day  life,  and  fixed  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  charms  and  the  changes  of  the  varying  year,  and  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  its  unchanging  Author.  And  may  it  live 
on  and  bloom  and  bear  fruit  long  after  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  which  are  now  its  companions  shall  have  withered  and 
fallen  ;  and  when  age  shall  have  improved  and  ripened  it,  may 
no  chilling  winter  succeed,  but  its  freshness  remain  perennial, 
and  its  vigor  and  usefulness  but  increase  with  its  years. 

i.  p. 


The  distant  strains  of  music  that  catch  new  sounds  of  sweetness 
as  they  vibrate  through  the  long-drawn  valley,  are  not  more 
pleasing  than  the  tidings  of  a  far  distant  friend. 
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I  shall  come,  I  shall  come,  when  the  storms  have  pass'd  by  ; 
I  shall  come,  when  there's  warmth  in  the  brilliant  blue  sky  ; 
I  shall  come,  when  the  ice  in  the  streams  is  all  gone  ; 
I  shall  come,  when  the  robin  sings  gaily  at  dawn. 

I  shall  come,  when  the  fields  are  all  cover'd  with  green, 
When  the  swallow  abroad  on  her  pinions  is  seen  ; 
I  shall  come,  when  the  roads  are  all  level  and  dry  ; 
I  shall  come,  when  is  whizzing  the  sun-loving  fly. 

I  shall  come,  I  shall  come,  though  I  tarry  so  long  ; 
I  shall  come  with  a  swell  of  melodious  song  ; 
I  shall  come  with  the  blossom,  the  tulip  and  rose, 
When  the  zephyr,  perfumed,  along  the  earth  blows. 

I  shall  come,  I  shall  come,  over  valley  and  hill ; 
I  shall  soon  show  my  green  robes  by  river  and  rill ; 
To  meet  me  with  gladness  I  charge  you  prepare  ; 
Awake  !  for,  behold !  I  shall  quickly  be  there. 


JULIETTE     NORTON, 


About  twenty  years  since,  in  a  little  village  in  New  York, 
upon  the  borders  of  New  England,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Hoosack,  lived  Juliette  Norton.  Her  father  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, of  small  fortune  in  his  own  country  ;  but  perceiving 
that  his  patrimony  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  were  wasting 
away  to  support  almost  a  nation  of  paupers,  hosts  of  sinecure 
officers,  a  nobility  and  clergy,  he,  like  many  of  his  countrymen, 
who  almost  yielded  up  their  houses  and  lands  to  the  taxgath- 
erer,  sold  his  paternal  mansion  for  a  trifle,  and  with  yearn- 
ings towards  the  unhappy  land  of  his  birth,  and  with  tearful 
eyes,  bade  farewell  forever.  With  his  wife  and  two  young 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  he  came  to  this  happy  country, 
and  with  the  little  wreck  of  his  property  purchased  a  house  and 
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farm  in  the  village  before  mentioned,  in  extent  superior  to  the 
one  he  had  forsaken.  The  remainder  of  his  property  he  vested 
in  trade,  and  by  diligence  and  success  in  a  few  years  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune. 

Juliette  was  the  youngest  child,  and  but  an  infant  when  her 
parents  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic, — a  little  rosy  cherub,  who 
in  a  few  years  grew  up  and  expanded  into  the  fine  form  of  an 
elegant  woman.  Naturally  lively  and  mirthful,  she  always  in- 
dulged in  good  humor  and  gaiety,  although  often  at  the  expense 
of  discretion.  Her  parents,  as  will  be  readily  supposed,  centred 
their  affections  in  her,  indulged  her  little  foibles,  and  gratified 
her  every  wish. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  sent  to  a  female  boarding 
school  in  Massachusetts  to  finish  her  education,  and  learn  those 
graces  and  accomplishments  which  were,  in  the  view  of  her 
parents,  to  make  her  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection.  One  year 
was  spent  in  learning  superficially  a  miscellaneous  number  of 
things,  which  were  considered  necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a 
fine  lady.  In  music  she  excelled,  and  played  the  piano  with 
great  perfection.  She  then  returned  to  the  arms  of  her  parents, 
who  were  overjoyed  to  receive  her. 

Under  her  supervision  and  direction,  new  arbors  and  walks 
were  immediately  constructed  ;  lilacs,  flowers,  and  other  shrub- 
bery, were  arranged  about  the  mansion-house  ;  geraniums  and 
other  exotic  plants  spread  their  green  leaves  in  the  windows  ; 
vines  entwined  the  lofty  elms  before  the  doors,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  appearance  of  Mr.  Norton's  yards,  under  the  fantastic 
arrangement  of  Juliette,  was  that  of  an  immense  botanic  garden. 
Moss  baskets  and  marine  shells  ornamented  the  mantel  pieces  ; 
and  scrap  tables,  covered  with  pictures  cut  from  almanacs  and 
handbills,  were  found  in  every  part  of  the  house.  Souvenirs 
were  not  then  so  much  in  fashion  as  now  ;  therefore  we  must 
not  feel  surprised  that  Juliette  lacked  this  important  embellish- 
ment in  her  selection  of  pleasing  varieties. 

One  striking  trait  to  be  regretted  in  the  character  of  this 
young  lady  (for  faults  she  had  many),  was,  that,  from  the  con- 
tinual indulgence  of  her  parents,  who  listened  to  her  in  all 
matters  as  an  oracle,  and  from  the  deference  paid  to  her  by  her 
companions  on  account  of  her  superior  accomplishments,  she 
fancied  herself  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  the  young 
ladies  of  her  village,  and  seemed  to  account  it  as  a  matter  of 
right.  This  consequently  gave  an  appearance  of  hauteur  and 
pride  to  her  manners.     Indulging  in  wit  at  the  expense  of  her 
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friends,  and  exposing  their  little  foibles,  were  also  faults  which 
the  custom  of  the  society  in  which  she  was  educated  contributed 
greatly"  to  increase.  This  is  commonly  called  scandal,  and 
when  proceeding  from  bad  motives  is  most  foul ;  but  emanating 
from  thoughtless  gaiety  and  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  in- 
tended only  for  momentary  amusement,  the  friends  of  Juliette 
would  excuse  it,  as  all  knew  that  the  kind-hearted  girl  could 
mean  no  serious  wrong.  When  a  rankling  wound  had  been 
inflicted  by  her  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  her  tears  would  often 
atone  for  the  fault.  But  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  the  indul- 
gence of  this  favorite  habit  would  occasionally  break  forth  to 
her  disadvantage,  as  she  thereby  obtained  some  enemies  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  her  friends. 

Among  other  things,  novel  reading  was  a  favorite  amusement, 
in  which  she  greatly  indulged,  and  which  her  worthy  friends 
endeavored  in  vain  to  suppress.  If  the  false  impressions  of  life 
gained  from  them  had  disappeared  with  the  books,  the  injury 
produced  would  have  been  less ;  but  the  poisonous  effect 
remained  to  kindle  into  a  flame  her  romantic  fancy,  which 
nature  had  already  sufficiently  enlivened.  In  short,  she  was 
a  complex  character  ;  a  kind,  generous,  giddy,  thoughtless, 
half-spoiled  child,  whose  graceful  and  elegant  appearance  and 
wit  gained  her  the  appellation  of  the  finest  young  lady  in  the 
country  where  she  lived. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in 
the  delightful  month  of  May,  that  there  alighted  from  the 
stage  coach  at  the  public  hotel  in  that  village,  a  man  of  not 
more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  features  were  regu- 
lar, and  his  complexion  a  little  tinged  with  the  sun,  but  not 
more  so  than  was  sufficient  to  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  his 
cheeks,  which  glowed  with  the  fires  of  youth  and  health.  His 
eyes  were  dark  and  piercing.  He  was  habited  in  excellent 
taste,  and  upon  the  whole  was  as  pretty  a  fellow  as  one  gene- 
rally meets  with ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seemed  to  be,  as 
such  young  men  generally  are,  quite  aware  of  his  personal 
advantages. 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of  this  traveler,  it 
remains  to  inform  the  reader  that  he  was  no  other  than 
Frank  Lyman,  a  young  gentleman  educated  at  one  of  the 
colleges  of  New  England.  Having  just  finished  his  study  of 
the  law,  he  was  emigrating  to  New  York  to  seek  some  village 
where  he  might  erect  his  sign,  signifying  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  make  writs,  collect  small  debts,  set  the  people  at  log- 
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gerheads,  and  do  any  other  business  which  a  rum-and-whiskey- 
drinking  population  might  demand.  It  is  true  he  was  perform- 
ing a  journey  which  in  those  days  was  considered  as  great  as 
that  of  old  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  ;  and  was  from  that 
nation  who  by  their  Dutch  brethren  are  facetiously  called  the 
Arabs  of  America, — but  for  what  cause  I  know  not,  unless  that 
the  Arabs  formerly  excelled  in  science,  or  from  their  propensity 
to  rove,  and  forsake  a  hard  soil  to  share  with  their  brethren 
some  of  the  fairer  portions  of  the  land.  Frank  had  been  a  close 
student,  but  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  had  a  love  for  occa- 
sional adventure  and  convivial  sports  ;  and  even  to  this  day,  his 
boyish  and  college  freaks  are  kept  in  remembrance.  He  could 
box  and  pitch  the  quoit  with  any  man, — could  shoot  the  rifle 
with  the  greatest  precision,  and  do  many  other  things  which  re- 
quired sprightliness  and  skill.  He  was  in  fact  a  gallant  youth, 
but  not  one  of  those  desperadoes  who  at  a  little  provocation 
would  dirk  or  pistol  his  fellow. 

Having  stopped  a- few  days  at  the  little  village  first  named  to 
rest  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  he  tried  to  amuse 
himself,  which  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  found  not  to  be  so 
very  easy  a  matter  in  a  small  country  place  filled  mostly  with 
Dutchmen.  He  therefore  concluded  to  take  a  little  tour  into 
the  country  around  him,  and  having  procured  the  landlord's 
elegant  horse  and  chaise  he  set  out  in  good  style  for  Ticonde- 
roga.  Having  spent  a  short  time  there  in  examining  its  ruins 
and  reflecting  upon  the  scenes  of  the  revolution,  he  was  return- 
ing, when,  about  four  miles  from  the  hotel,  he  overtook  a 
female  walking  alone  on  the  same  road.  This  was  Juliette, 
who  having  been  on  a  visit  with  her  brother  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  had  set  out  from  choice  to  walk  a  little  way  until  her 
brother  should  overtake  her  with  his  carriage.  She  had  seen 
Frank  by  accident  at  the  village  before  he  set  out  upon  his 
excursion,  and  knew  his  name,  although  she  was  to  him  an 
entire  stranger.  Frank  being  alone,  and  thinking  that  perhaps 
she  was  traveling  a  mile  or  two  upon  the  road,  with  his  usual 
gallantry  and  frankness  invited  her  to  share  with  him  a  seat  in 
his  carriage.  A  smile  played  upon  her  lip,  although  a  deep 
blush  overspread  her  cheek,  as  she  gratefully  accepted  the 
proffered  invitation  of  the  generous  young  stranger. 

Juliette  may  be  accused  in  this  instance  of  want  of  propriety, 
in  so  readily  putting  herself  under  the  protection  of  a  young 
gentleman  to  whom  she  had  never  been  introduced.  But  in 
those  days,  the  customs  of  propriety  in  regard  to  such  matters 
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were  not  so  rigidly  considered  as  at  present.  Besides,  she  knew 
that  he  was  returning  to  her  own  village,  and  she  wished  to 
gratify  her  vanity  and  amuse  herself  with  a  romantic  adventure 
at  the  expense  of  the  thoughtless  young  man.  Perhaps  some 
deeper  motive,  which  the  blush  upon  her  cheek  more  plainly 
declared,  had  some  small  share  of  influence.  At  any  rate, 
however,  '  that  little  devil  frolic,'  which  so  often  bewitched  her, 
got  the  better  of  her  bashfulness. 

The  travelers  entered  upon  various  topics  of  conversation, 
which  were  discussed  with  warm  fancy  and  animation.  Frank 
was  so  beguiled  in  the  distance  of  the  way  by  the  agreeable 
chit-chat  and  congenial  humor  of  his  fair  companion,  that  three 
miles  of  his  journey  were  left  behind  before  he  seriously  began 
to  reflect  upon  his  situation.  Strange  surmises  then  floated 
through  his  brain,  and  with  a  thoughtful  and  penetrating  glance 
he  surveyed  the  countenance  of  the  beautiful  creature  at  his 
side,  in  doubt  what  to  think  of  his  ludicrous  situation,  and  of 
the  adventure  in  which  he  had  so  readily  and  thoughtlessly  en- 
listed. A  deeper  blush  suffused  the  cheeks  of  the  lovely  girl 
as  she  read  his  thoughts,  but  a  certain  roguish  expression  and 
curled  lip  showed  to  him  that  she  had  got  the  mastery  of  her 
timidity. 

Frank  was  in  doubt  and  confusion,  and  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity  he  thought  he  would  fathom  the  motives  of  his  partner, 
and  told  her,  in  sport,  that  he  was  traveling  to  the  west,  that  he 
should  be  delighted  to  have  so  fair  a  partner  of  his  journey,  and 
that  they  would  marry  and  live  in  some  romantic  spot  beyond 
the  lakes.  With  well-dissembled  countenance  Juliette  seemed 
to  enter  into  his  proposal  with  animation,  and  painted  the  beau- 
ties of  a  romantic  retreat  with  the  thousand  embellishments  of 
fancy,  and  with  such  seeming  good  nature  and  easy  compliance 
with  his  proposal,  that  he  began  to  look  quite  blank. 

They  had  now  nearly  arrived  at  the  village.  He  was  as- 
tounded ;  a  lady  was  upon  his  hands,  a  stranger  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing — so  well  educated,  so  agreeable,  and  yet  so 
doubtful  a  character.  He  could  not  be  rude  ;  and  yet  how  to 
get  rid  of  his  fair  charge  without  seeming  impolite,  he  did  not 
know.  He  had  some  thoughts  of  settling  in  that  village,  and 
did  not  wish  to  set  her  down  at  the  door  of  a  public  hotel,  for 
he  quailed  at  the  voice  of  scandal.  A  slight  tremor  shook  his 
frame  ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  your  modern  rakes,  who  would 
hesitate  at  nothing  bad — but  had  noble  principles  of  honor  and 
virtue.     Solacing  himself,  however,  with  the  thought  that  there 
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was  an  inn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  where  he  could  leave 
the  lady  and  not  be  seen  at  his  own  hotel,  he  made  a  proposal 
to  her  to  stop  when  they  arrived  there ;  but  what  was  his  cha- 
grin and  amazement  to  learn  from  her  that  she  wished  him  to 
carry  her  to  the  centre  of  the  village  !  His  heart  throbbed, 
and  the  perspiration  started  from  his  forehead.  Juliette  enjoyed 
his  chagrin  with  some  slight  misgivings  of  conscience.  He  now 
felt  that  he  must  submit  to  the  effects  produced  by  his  own 
rash  folly.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  splendid  mansion, 
shaded  by  lofty  elms,  where  the  lady  said  she  had  an  acquaint- 
ance and  would  stop.  They  drove  up,  and  were  met  by  Ju- 
liette's father  and  mother,  who  embraced  her  with  evident 
marks  of  surprise ;  and  what  was  Frank's  astonishment  when 
the  young  lady  introduced  him  to  her  parents  as  Esquire  Ly- 
man, a  young  lawyer  recently  come  into  those  parts  !  They 
bade  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  conducted  him  into  the  house. 

Juliette,  laughing,  begged  pardon  of  the  young  gentleman  for 
the  inconsiderate  folly  of  an  enthusiastic  girl,  and  for  the  evident 
pain  she  had  given  him.  An  eclaircissement  took  place,  and 
Frank,  much  pleased  at  the  turn  of  the  adventure — so  different 
from  that  expected — accepted  an  invitation  to  stop  to  tea.  The 
good  taste  and  elegance  displayed  about  the  mansion,  and  the 
superior  graces  of  the  beautiful  Juliette,  completely  unmanned 
him ;  and  when  he  thought  of  the  insulting  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal he  had  made  the  lady,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks, 
and  he  felt  that  she  had  an  advantage  over  him  which  no  other 
woman  he  ever  met  with  had. 

After  their  repast,  Juliette  struck  the  keys  of  her  piano  with 
such  exquisite  delicacy,  and  yet  such  masterly  execution,  ac- 
companied by  her  voice,  whose  divine  tones  thrilled  to  his  very 
soul  (for  he  was  himself  an  amateur  in  music),  that  he  for  a 
moment  forgot  his  hopes,  his  ambition,  his  travels,  the  place  in 
which  he  was ;  he  even  forgot  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
he  became  acquainted  with  her ;  the  recollection  of  all  was  lost 
in  the  intense  delight  with  which  he  listened  to  the  flood  of 
melody  which  she  was  pouring  forth.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  incident  likely  to 
interest  the  reader ;  and  Frank,  whose  fine  person  and  fascinat- 
ing manners  had  excited  feelings  of  admiration  both  in  Juliette 
and  her  parents,  retired,  but  obtained  permission  to  call  again 
the  following  day.  He  however  rested  not  that  night ;  the 
image  of  Juliette  haunted  his  waking  thoughts,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  his  dreams.     His  second  interview  with  the  fair  syren 
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was  deeply  interesting  to  both.  The  charms  and  the  talents  of 
Juliette  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  young  lawyer, 
which  he  found  himself  unable  to  control  ;  and  in  her  feelings 
could  be  evidently  discovered  an  affection  for  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  yankee. 

The  reader  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this 
visit  lasted  long,  and  was  quickly  succeeded  by  another,  and 
another.  Frank  was  of  course  so  well  pleased  with  the  village, 
that  he  '  opened  his  office,'  and  I  hardly  need  to  add  that  the 
incidents  of  this  romantic  ride  brought  on  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  united.  Frank 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country. 
He  and  Juliette  have  sown  all  their  wild  oats,  and  have  become 
exemplary  members  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 


REAL     LIFE.        BY    A    LADY 


When  I  was  young,  and  my  imagination  somewhat  bewildered  by 
reading  novels,  I  fancied  that  to  be  married  was  to  regain  Para- 
dise. But  wishing  to  convince  myself  by  critical  observation 
whether  the  mass  of  married  people  were  well  matched 
and  happy  in  each  other,  I  set  off  in  disguise  and  visited  more 
than  fifty  families,  part  in  the  city  and  part  in  the  country.  I 
spent  not  less  than  two  days,  nor  more  than  ten,  at  any  place. 
I  pretended  to  be  a  simple  love-crazed  child,  and  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance.  I  had  writing  materials 
with  me,  and  took  a  hasty  sketch  of  each  family. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  I  made  upon  a  part  of  the 
families  in  the  order  that  I  visited  them.  Years  have  passed 
since.  No  one  can  now  be  injured  by  their  publication,  and 
they  may  in  some  measure  correct  the  erroneous  impressions 
that  are  made  upon  the  minds  of  young  people  by  the  reading 
of  novels. 

1.  Old  people.  The  man  grumbling,  sour  and  savage  ;  the 
wife  clever  and  simple,  and  an  everlasting  talker.  I  heard  her 
husband  say,  '  Her  tongue  will  never  cease, — she  will  surely 
talk  me  to  death.' 

2.  Middle-aged.  The  man,  a  poor  hen-pecked  thing,  has  to 
do  and  go,  fetch  and  carry,  just  as  his  wife  tells  him  ;  she  is  a 
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good  manager,  but  void  of  all  noble  or  generous  feelings.  Her 
parents  had  '  a  more  splendid  trough  and  a  wider  stye '  than  his, 
and  she  frequently  reminds  him  of  it,  that  he  may  not  for- 
get that  he  is  a  grade  below  her. 

3.  Middle-aged.  The  husband  a  brute  and  a  tyrant ;  the 
wife  a  beautiful  flower  trampled  in  the  dust. 

4.  Young  people.  The  husband  a  rough,  uncultivated,  un- 
feeling sot ;  the  wife  a  fine,  intelligent,  but  heart-broken  woman. 

5.  Old  people.  The  husband  an  uncultivated,  but  kind, 
good-natured  man  ;  the  wife  a  superior  woman.  She  manages 
her  husband  in  everything,  yet  in  such  a  kind,  complying  man- 
ner, that  he  believes  he  has  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own 
hands.  '  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  husband 
also  praiseth  her.' 

6.  Young  people.  The  husband  wild  and  enthusiastic,  but 
active  and  intelligent ;  the  wife  a  pretty,  harmless,  inanimate 
thing.  She  gazes  upon  her  beautiful  child  as  unmoved  as  a 
marble  statue.  Surely  this  woman  does  not  possess  so  much 
as  animal  instinct. 

7.  The  husband,  a  great  lazy  boy  of  five-and-thirty,  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  playing  checkers  with  other  boys  of  his  own 
age  ;  the  wife,  a  clever,  strong,  able-bodied  woman,  takes  care 
of  the  barn,  chops  wood,  tends  the  children,  and  waits  upon  the 
great  boy  that  is  tied  to  her,  like  a  good  obedient  wife. 

8.  Two  infernal  spirits  confined  in  vehicles  of  flesh,  and 
fastened  together,  to  be  a  mutual  torment  to  each  other. 

9.  The  husband,  a  very  handsome  man,  a  great  dandy,  and  a 
mighty  big-feeling  fellow,  too  much  in  love  with  his  pretty  self  to 
feel  interested  for  any  one  else,  (as  if  a  handsome  man  without 
a  mind  was  anything  more  than  a  handsome  horse)  ;  the  wife 
rather  plain  in  her  appearance,  but  a  woman  of  fine  talents  and 
pleasing  manners. 

10.  A  middle-aged  couple.  The  wife,  I  understand  from 
her  own  conversation,  was  engaged,  when  young,  to  a  man  her 
equal  in  fortune  and  education,  but  to  spite  her  lover,  with 
whom  she  had  a  slight  quarrel,  she  married  her  father's  hired 
man,  and  the  booby,  though  he  loved  her  not,  was  so  much 
elated  with  being  the  husband  of  a  fine  lady,  that  for  years  he 
seemed  happy  in  being  her  humble  slave.  But  the  patience 
even  of  a  jackass  may  be  exhausted.  He  came  in  one  morn- 
ing, after  being  out  all  night,  and  his  wife,  as  usual  upon  such 
occasions,  undertook  to  give  him  a  blessing.  He  swore  and 
stamped  like  a  madman,  told  his  wife  that  she  had  tyrannised 
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over  him  long  enough,  and  that  he  would  bear  it  no  longer. 
'  William,'  said  she  kindly,  '  I  have  done  wrong.  We  have 
children  ;  for  their  sakes,  if  not  for  mine,  forget  what  is  past  and 
forgive  me.'  '  Now  you  have  driven  me  to  madness,'  said  he, 
'  you  can  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  man.  But  it  is  too  late.  Every 
dog  has  his  day ;  you  have  had  yours,  and  I  will  now  have 
mine.'     Here  I  left  them. 

11.  A  young  couple  just  married.  The  husband  a  fond  silly 
thing ;  the  wife  ditto. 

12.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  in  here.  The  man  sent 
me  to  his  wife.  I  had  to  tell  her  a  most  doleful  story  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  take  me  in  for  a  week.  The  husband  is  a  weak, 
silly,  clever,  passionate  man  ;  the  wife  an  uncomfortable,  vexa- 
tious, tantalizing,  jealous,  fretful,  disagreeable  woman.  One  of 
her  neighbors  having  sent  for  her  to  come  and  spend  the  day 
with  her,  her  husband  said  kindly,  '  I'll  carry  you  over  in  the 
sleigh,  my  dear.''  Her  countenance  blackened  with  wrath,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  fire,  as  she  exclaimed,  '  I'll  see  your  corpse 
walk  before  I'll  go.  I  know  what  you  are  after ;  you  want  me 
gone,  that  you  may  have  a  good  time  with  Phebe  '  (the  hired 
girl).  l  What  a  devilish  fool ! '  said  the  poor  man,  as  he  quitted 
his  uncomfortable  home  to  spend  the  day  at  the  grogshop. 

13.  The  man  a  brainless  fop,  and  struts  about  like  a  great 
turkey  ;  the  woman  jealous,  peevish  and  restless — reproach- 
es her  husband  with  having  married  her  for  her  property 
— tells  him  that  he  neglects  her — reminds  him  of  all  the  kind 
foolish  things  he  used  to  say  to  her  in  their  days  of  courtship, 
and  always  finds  something  to  fret  about  or  complain  of. 

14.  The  husband  a  kind,  generous  man ;  the  wife  a  fascinat- 
ing, accomplished  woman.  They  are  not  happy.  She  had 
imbibed  erroneous  ideas  of  conjugal  felicity.  She  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  descriptions  of  married  life  in  novels  were  ideal, 
and  nothing  like  the  sad  realities  of  life.  She  says  that  there 
are  a  thousand  things  to  try  people  in  the  married  state,  that 
the  young  never  dream  of. 

15.  The  husband  good-natured  and  amiable  ;  the  wife  a  high- 
bred, intelligent  woman,  yet  cold,  haughty,  and  selfish.  She 
carries  with  her  a  lock  of  hair  that  once  belonged  to  a  former 
husband,  which  she  sometimes  shows  to  him,  telling  him  that 
she  loves  that  better  than  his  whole  body. 

16.  The  man  a  lazy,  awkward,  ill-natured  booby  ;  the  wo- 
man an  excellent  housewife,  and  an  everlasting  scold — has 
enough  to  make  any  woman  scold. 
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17.  An  old  bachelor,  sour  and  sad.  Regrets  that  he  was 
not  married  when  young ;  says  that  he  would  rather  have  a 
wife,  though  she  were  forever  scolding,  than  to  live  so  lonely. 

18.  The  husband  a  highly-gifted,  noble-minded  man  ;  the 
wife  a  lively,  generous,  sensible,  interesting  woman.  The  minds 
of  both  are  well  cultivated,  and  their  feelings  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic. Their  love  is  pure  and  holy,  and  they  are  happy  in 
themselves  and  in  each  other.  c.  g. 

[Were  we  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  the  author 
of  these  remarks,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  they  must  have 
been  the  effusion  of  some  bachelor  or  spinster  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  enjoyments  of  married  life,  and  whose  disap- 
pointment in  some  '  affaire  oV amour '  had  soured  the  temper  so 
as  to  render  him  or  her  incapable  of  justly  appreciating  the 
blessings  of  conjugal  felicity.  Though  in  some  few  instances 
the  happiness  supposed  to  spring  from  the  married  state  is 
marred  by  the  little  bickerings  arising  from  uncongenial  disposi- 
tions ;  yet  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  we  believe  that  conjugal 
union  is  synonymous  with  domestic  happiness,  and  that  this, 
'  the  natural  state  of  man,'  is  the  state  most  congenial  to  his 
enjoyment.  We  wish  some  other  correspondent,  who  has  been 
an  observer  of  human  life  in  its  domestic  relations  and  home 
enjoyments,  would  favor  us  with  a  communication  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  for  some  future  number. — Ed.] 
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Oration  delivered  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at 
their  request,  on  the  hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
George  Washington.  By  Francis  C.  Gray.  Boston. 
Button  h  Wentworth.     1832. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Gray  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  gentle- 
man of  science  and  taste.  The  circumstance  of  his  being 
selected  by  so  large  and  respectable  a  body  of  our  community, 
as  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
them  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  '  the  Father  of  our 
Country,'  sufficiently   evinces  the   high  sense  entertained  of 
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his  literary  merits  and  talents.  Eulogium,  on  this  production, 
would  be  but  the  echo  of  sentiments  already  expressed  in  every 
public  Journal  that  has  noticed  the  work,  and  would  be  entirely 
superfluous  in  this  place. 

We  can  only  here  say  of  it,  that  it  bespeaks  a  high  tone  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  high- 
minded  patriotism,  and,  in  its  own  language,  is  '  of  exact  pro- 
portions and  severe  simplicity,  without  a  fault  for  censure,  an 
extravagance  for  ridicule,  or  a  blemish  for  regret ; '  a  produc- 
tion on  which  we  '  delight  to  linger,'  and  one,  by  the  perusal 
of  which  we  feel  ourselves  improved.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  it,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  give  them  a  brief  extract. 

Rapidly  as  the  prosperity  of  America  has  advanced,  the  name  of 
Washington  has  risen ,  still  faster.  Already  it  overtops  every  other 
belonging  to  the  new  world,  and  equals  the  greatest  in  the  old.  The 
opinions  of  his  countrymen  may  be  partial.  But  his  character  is  every- 
where venerated.  The  once  great  ornament  of  the  English  bar, — the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  juries,  and  the  master  of  their  hearts,  who 
had  no  competitor  in  forensic  eloquence,  and  who  has  been  followed  by 
•  no  equal, — long  ago  declared,  that  this  one  man  was  the  only  human 
being  of  whom  he  ever  stood  in  awe.  One  of  the  most  gifted  of  Bri- 
tish statesmen, — who  entered  public  life  when  there  were  giants  in  the 
land,  and  who  fell,  himself  a  giant  among  those  round  him,  one  who 
was  no  admirer  of  American  greatness,  and  who  could  sneer  at  our  fir 
frigates  and  our  striped  bunting, — felt  even  his  pride  and  his  prejudices 
bow  before  the  majesty  of  this  illustrious  name  ;  and  when,  after  he  had 
asserted  and  vindicated  the  determination  of  his  government  to  adhere 
to  the  true  principles  of  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  France  and 
Spain,  he  was  challenged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
very  theatre  of  his  glory,  and  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  by  his 
astute  and  watchful  adversaries,  to  say  what  he  meant  by  the  principles 
of  neutrality, — exultingly  replied,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Presidency  of  Washington  ;  and  by  this  answer  sealed  their  lips. 


Poems,  by  William  C.  Bryant.      New  York :  published  by 
E.  Bliss,  111  Broadway.     1832. 

We  have  no  poet  whose  works  have  met  with  more  general 
acceptance,  and  fewer  harsh  criticisms,  than  those  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. This  is  as  it  should  be.  His  poems,  as  they  have  ap- 
peared before  the  public  from  time  to  time,  have  been  read 
with  the  avidity  and  delight  that  might  be  anticipated  from  a 
consideration  of  their  superlative  merits. 
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The  '  Thanatopsis  '  of  Bryant  is  almost  an  unique  specimen 
of  its  kind,  and  is  unrivaled  in  our  language.  His  '  Address 
to  Green  River '  and  '  To  a  Water  Fowl '  are  universally 
admired.  His  '  Walk  at  Sunset,'  and  '  Winter  Piece,'  breathe 
the  pure  spirit  of  poetry,  and  bespeak  that  lively  susceptibility 
to  the  charms  of  nature  which  mark  the  productions  of 
genius. 

But  we  have  not  room, to  particularize.  We  feel  obliged  to 
Mr.  Bryant  for  giving  us  the  whole  of  his  interesting  poems,  in 
a  collected  form,  and  think  he  may  rest  assured  they  will  be 
extensively  read.  We  extract  for  our  readers  his  address  to 
the  '  Evening  Wind,' — a  piece  that  has  afforded  us  peculiar 
delight. 

TO    THE    EVENING    WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice^  thou 

That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day, 
Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  ; 

Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 
Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray, 
And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea  ! 

Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretch'd  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade  ;  go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast  ; 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  'twixt  the  p'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee  ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep  ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 
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Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more  ; 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore  ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


Poems,  by  Miss  H.  F.  Gould.     Boston.   Hilliard,  Gray,  Little 
and  Wilkins.     1832. 

Miss  Gould  has  for  some  time  been  favorably  known  to  the 
public  as  a  contributor  to  the  Annuals. 

The  pieces  compiled  from  her  writings,  which  compose  the 
little  volume  recently  given  to  the  public,  have  many  of  them 
appeared  before.  They  are  not  less  valuable  on  this  account. 
They  do  honor  to  the  author,  and  to  her  sex  in  general. 

The  style  is  chaste  and  elegant,  and  many  of  the  thoughts 
are  vivid  and  glowing.  The  unaffected  simplicity  and  purity 
that  breathes  through  several  of  her  pieces,  and  their  truth  to 
nature,  bespeak  a  mind  of  a  high  order,  and  one  capable  of 
winning  still  higher  honors  in  this  department  of  writing. 

There  is  no  volume  of  poems  we  would  sooner  recommend 
to  the  perusal  of  the  young  of  either  sex. 

Among  other  pieces  we  have  been  particularly  delighted 
with  that  entitled  '  Recollections,'  with  the  '  Butterfly's 
Dream,'  and  the  '  Song  of  the  Bees.'  We  select  for  our 
readers,  '  The  Little  Boy's  Address  to  the  Cricket.' 

THE    LITTLE    BOY    TO    THE    CRICKET. 

I  have  thee  now  !  my  brisk  new-comer, 
Sounding  thy  lay  to  departing  Summer  ; 
And  I'll  take  thee  up  from  thy  bed  of  grass, 
And  carry  thee  home  to  a  house  of  glass  ; 
Where  thy  slender  limbs  and  the  faded  green 
Of  thy  close-made  coat  can  all  be  seen. 
For  I  long  to  know  if  the  cricket  sings, 
Or  plays  the  tune  with  his  gauzy  wings  ; 
To  bring  that  shrill-toned  pipe  to  light, 
Which  kept  me  awake  so  long,  last  night, 
That  I  told  the  hours  by  the  lazy  clock, 
Till  I  heard  the  crow  of  the  noisy  cock  ; 
When,  tossing  and  turning,  at  length  I  fell 
To  a  sleep  so  strange,  that  the  dream  I'll  tell. 
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Mcthought,  on  a  flowery  bank  I  lay, 
By  a  beautiful  stream  ;  and  watch'd  the  play 
<  )f  the  sparkling-  waters,  that  fled  so  fast, 
1  could  not  count  the  waves  that  pass'd. 
But  I  mark'd  the  things  they  were  carrying  by, 
And  a  neat,  little  skirl'  first  caught  my  eye. 
'Twas  woven  of  reeds,  and  its  sides  were  bound 
.By  a  tender  vine,  that  had  clasp'd  it  round  ; 
And  spreading  within,  had  made  it  seem 
A  basket  of  leaves,  borne  down  by  the  stream  : 
And  the  skiff"  had  neither  sail  nor  oar  ; 
But  a  bright  little  boy  stood  up,  and  bore, 
On  his  out-stretch'd  hands,  a  wreath  so  gay, 
It  look'd  like  a  crown  for  the  queen  of  May. 
And  while  he  was  going,  I  heard  him  sing, 
'  Seize  the  garland  of  passing  Spring  ! ' 
But  I  dared  not  reach — for  the  bank  was  steep  ; 
And  he  bore  it  away  to  the  far-off  deep  ! 

Then  came  a  lady — her  eye  was  bright — 
She  was  young  and  fair  ;  and  her  bark  was  light 
Its  mast  was  a  living  tree,  that  spread 
Its  boughs  for  a  sail,  o'er  the  lady's  head  ; 
And  some  of  the  fruits  had  just  begun 
To  flush,  on  the  side  that  was  next  the  sun  ; 
And  some  with  the  crimson  streak  were  stain'd, 
While  others  their  size  had  not  yet  gain'd. 
She  said,  as  she  pass'd — 'Oh  !  who  can  insure 
The  fruits  of  Summer  to  get  mature  ? 
For,  fast  as  the  waters  beneath  me,  flowing, 
Beyond  recall,  I'm  going  !  I'm  going  ! ' 

I  turn'd  my  eye,  and  beheld  another, 
That  seem'd  as  she  might  be  Summer's  mother. 
She  look'd  more  grave  ;  and  her  cheek  was  tinged 
With  a  deeper  brown  ;  her  bark  was  fringed 
With  the  tassel'd  heads  of  the  wheaten  sheaves 
Along  its  sides — and  the  yellow  leaves, 
That  cover'd  the  deck,  conceal'd  a  throng 
Of  crickets, — I  knew  by  their  choral  song. 
At  Autumn's  feet  lay  the  golden  corn, 
And  her  hands  were  raised  to  invert  a  horn, 
That  was  fill'd  with  a  sweet  and  mellow  store, 
And  the  purple  clusters  were  hanging  o'er. 
She  bade  me  seize  on  the  fruit,  that  should  last, 
When  the  harvest  was  gone,  and  Autumn  had  past 

But,  when  I  had  paused  to  make  the  choice, 
I  saw  no  bark  !  and  I  heard  no  voice  ! 
Then,  I  look'd  on  a  sight  that  chill'd  my  blood  ; 
'Twas  a  mass  of  ice,  where  an  old  man  stood 
On  his  frozen  raft  ;  while  his  shrivel'd  hand 
Had  clinch'd,  as  a  staff  by  which  to  stand, 
A  whiten'd  branch  that  the  blast  had  broke 
From  the  lifeless  trunk  of  an  aged  oak. 
The  icicles  hung  from  the  naked  limb, 
And  the  old  man's  eye  was  sunk  and  dim. 
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But  his  scattering  locks  were  silver  bright, 
And  his  beard  with  the  gathering  frost  was  white. 
The  tears  congeal'd  on  his  furrowed  cheek, 
His  garb  was  thin,  and  the  winds  were  bleak. 
He  taintly  utter'd,  while  drawing  near, 
'Winter,  the  death  of  the  short-lived  year, 
Can  yield  thee  nought,  as  I  downward  tend 
To  the  boundless  sea,  where  the  seasons  end. 
But  I  trust  from  others,  who've  gone  before, 
Thou'st  clothed  thy  form,  and  supplied  thy  store  ; 
And  now,  what  tidings  am  I  to  bear 
Of  thee, — for  I  shall  be  question'd  there  ? ' 

I  ask'd  Mamma,  as  she  o'er  me  bent, 
What  all  this  show  of  the  seasons  meant  ? 
She  said  'twas  a  picture  of  life,  I  saw  ; 
And  the  useful  moral  myself  must  draw  ! 

I  awoke — and  found  that  thy  song  was  still'd, 
And  the  sun  with  his  beams  my  room  had  fill'd  ! 
But  I  think,  my  cricket,  I  long  shall  keep 
In  mind,  the  dream  of  my  morning  sleep ! 
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CONNECTION  OF  MUSIC  AND  POETRY. 

There  seems  to  exist  between  the  sensible  and  the  intellectual 
world,  a  close  and  intimate  connection.  From  the  objects  of 
nature  which  are  everywhere  presented  to  our  view,  are  deriv- 
ed our  ideas  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  ;  and  these  objects — 
according  as  their  character  is  bright  or  gloomy,  irregular  or 
uniform,  disagreeable  or  pleasing — give  rise  to  similar  and  cor- 
responding sentiments  in  the  mind.  There  can  indeed  exist 
no  thought  however  abstract,  no  conception  however  nice,  but 
may  in  the  natural  world  find  some  object  possessing  a  resem- 
blance so  striking,  an  analogy  so  close,  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  to  this  may  be  referred  the  original  cause  of  its  existence. 

The  poet,  while  gazing  on  the  ocean  in  its  most  tumultuous 
state  or  when  slumbering  in  its  calm  and  silvery  beauty  ;  the 
musician,  while  listening  to  the  gentle  whispering  of  the  brook 
or  the  wild  roar  of  the  waterfall, — is  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  sentiments  which  seem  to  be  the  reflection  of  these  sounds 
and  images  to  the  mind.  This  affinity  between  the  natural 
and  intellectual  worlds  forms,  what  has  been  with  propriety 
named,  the  Poetry  of  Nature. 

From  this  secret  harmony,  thus  pervading  and  filling  the 
universe — from  this  relation  of  material  objects  to  mind^-Music 
and  Poetry,  the  two  arts  most  intimately  associated,  derive  their 
greatest  charm  ;  and  to  this  principle  may  be  traced  the  existence 
of  that  strange  influence  which  they  have  held  over  the  feelings 
and  minds  of  all. 
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Those  who  delight  in  looking  backward  on  the  ages  which 
have  gone  by,  will  perceive  that  these  sister  arts  have  shed  a 
faint  and  sometimes  a  more  brilliant  light  over  the  characters  of 
mankind,  and  have  united  in  elevating  the  feelings,  refining  the 
thoughts,  and  impressing  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  disposi- 
tion the  stamp  of  that  purity  and  superiority  so  peculiarly  their 
own. 

From  our  very  birth,  the  chain  of  association  between  poetry 
and  harmony  and  the  works  of  nature  may  be  considered  the 
first,  the  strongest,  of  which  we  are  susceptible.  Nature  is 
herself  harmony  and  beauty.  From  the  noblest  and  most  stu- 
pendous of  her  works — from  the  mountain  and  ocean — to  the 
silver  stream  and  springing  flower,  all  is  lovely  ;  and  their  spell 
is  to  the  intelligent  mind  like  the  music  of  a  holier  sphere. 

Deriving  thus  their  beauties  from  the  same  source,  extending 
in  a  similar  manner  their  power  over  all,  these  arts  may  be 
conceived  as  approaching,  mingling,  and  becoming  the  same. 
Yet,  although  the  general  features  of  both  present  thus  so 
remarkable  a  coincidence,  the  resemblance  will  appear  more 
evident  on  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  powers  of  intellect 
requisite  to  the  production  of  each  in  its  true  essence  and 
purity,  the  faculties  to  which  their  language  is  particularly 
addressed,  and  their  individual  effect  on  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  difficult,  one  might  almost  say  impossible,  to  embrace 
in  a  few  words  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  definition  of 
Poetry.  It  has  been  named  that  art  by  which  ideas  are  brought 
before  the  mind  under  sensible  forms — that  power  which  pre- 
sents to  us  the  magic  mirror  in  which  we  may  behold  the  silent 
procession  of  the  present  and  the  past,  as  it  issues  out  of  one 
gloomy  arch  to  vanish  through  another.  It  is  represented  as 
'  the  beautiful,  the  fit,  the  true — developed  more  strikingly 
and  effectually  by  the  aid  of  associations,  by  allusions,  by  the 
contrast  of  opposites — now  impersonated  as  in  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare,  now  given  forth  in  a  more  abstract  form  as  in  the 
high  and  impassioned  aspirations  of  Wordsworth.'  This  defi- 
nition includes  also  some  of  the  leading  and  most  prominent 
traits  in  the  art  of  Music.  Were  it  not  for  the  pleasing  train 
of  associations  and  ideas  which  its  melody  fails  not  to  excite, 
its  sweetest  notes  would  fall  but  coldly  on  the  ear,  without 
touching  one  feeling  or  passion  or  sentiment  of  the  soul.  We 
can,  however,  catch  but  a  vague  and  indistinct  notion  of  their 
nature,  without  previously  determining  what  peculiar  faculties 
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unite  and  combine  in  constituting  the  character  of  the  true  Poet 
and  Musician.  A  mind,  in  which  the  principle  of  association  is 
a  distinguishing  and  correct  one,  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the 
development  of  this  character. 

Unless  the  images  of  the  poet's  invention  be  naturally  and 
skilfully  drawn,  unless  they  be  such  as  may  be  readily  perceiv- 
ed and  understood,  his  most  elaborate  production  must  appear 
tame  and  uninteresting,  like  some  figure  from  which  the  mys- 
terious and  animating  principle  of  life  has  forever  departed. 
Unity  and  simplicity  are  also  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to 
perfection  in  these  arts.  The  more  pure  is  the  idea  presented 
by  the  poet — the  more  it  be  separated  from  everything  extra- 
neous and  not  immediately  connected  with  it,  the  deeper  and 
more  lasting  will  its  impression  be  upon  the  heart. 

The  simplest  melody  obtains  in  this  manner  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  most  complicated  and  richest  combinations  of 
harmony.  The  latter  may  indeed  possess  a  greater  charm  for 
the  purely  scientific  musician  ;  but  the  former  must  ever  claim 
pre-eminence  from  the  man  of  taste,  and  delight  the  ear  which 
listens  to  nature's  dictates  alone. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  mankind  may  be 
esteemed  another  characteristic  pertaining  both  to  the  Poet  and 
Musician,  in  order  that  their  efforts  may  be  the  best  directed 
and  their  labors  productive  of  that  advantage  which  they  are  so 
eminently  calculated  to  bestow.  How  indeed  is  it  possible 
that  they,  whose  aim  it  is  to  address  the  passions,  should  speak 
a  language  to  be  acknowledged  by  them,  unless  it  be  previously 
determined  by  what  means  these  passions  may  be  soonest 
awakened.  Without  the  light  of  this  knowledge  to  guide  and 
direct,  the  Poet's  genius  and  the  Musician's  song  would  have 
long  since  become  powerless,  and  their  memory,  like  characters 
traced  upon  the  sand,  have  been  long  since  obliterated. 

Among  the  various  qualities  already  enumerated  as  inherent 
alike  in  the  nature  of  Poetry  and  Music,  a  warm,  lively  and 
creative  imagination  obtains  an  elevated  rank. 

The  province  of  the  imagination  is  to  make  a  selection  of 
qualities  and  circumstances  from  a  variety  of  different  objects, 
and  by  combining  and  disposing  them,  to  form  a  new  creation 
of  its  own.  It  is  the  imagination  which  enables  the  poet  to 
form  his  most  pleasing  images,  and  by  ever  varying  and  gifting 
them  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  divest  his  compositions  of 
that  tediousness  so  inseparable  from  everything  which  has  lost 
the  power  of  newness  to  the  mind.     But  it  is  not  in  this  act 
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alone  that  the  influence  of  imagination  is  perceptible.  The 
noblest  attempts  in  the  science  of  music  display  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree  the  presence  of  this  faculty,  when  effects  are 
felt  and  acknowledged  and  rendered  visible  in  their  every  part. 

The  works  of  Handel,  and  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  are  evi- 
dences of  minds  possessing  to  a  remarkable  extent  a  fruitful  and 
brilliant  imagination.  As  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  quality  in 
the  composer  to  which  the  charm  of  their  writings  is  due,  so 
it  is  this  power  of  the  mind  to  which  their  language  is  chiefly 
addressed.  While  listening  to  their  music,  the  soul  of  the 
hearer  is  wandering  in  an  ideal  world,  freed  from  the  bonds 
which  tie  it  to  earth,  and  reveling  in  all  the  luxury  of  intel- 
lectual gratification. 

It  is  through  this  medium  that  he  feels  the  beauty  of  those 
images  brought  into  being  by  the  strong  hand  of  genius,  and  is 
enabled  to  understand  them  in  their  various  combinations  and 
union. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  look  backward  and  note  the  progress 
of  these  arts  from  other  times  until  now,  and  to  observe 
the  magic  power  which  they  have  exerted  over  the  minds 
of  men.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  ever  been  a  gradual 
advancement  in  refinement  and  virtue,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  been  more  or  less  cultivated.  They  have  in  all  ages  been 
instrumental  in  awakening  man's  noblest  and  holiest  feelings, 
and  instilling  into  his  heart  the  first  principles  of  moral  excel- 
lence. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  minstrel,  wandering  over  the 
most  uncultivated — the  wildest  regions — and  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  harp  the  glorious  deeds  of  heroism,  could 
now  rouse  the  mind  to  enthusiasm,  and  now  by  some  tender 
lay  soothe  it  to  an  infant-like  quietude. 

Yet  although  possessing  the  art  of  pleasing  the  fancy,  these 
arts  have  still  a  higher  and  more  important  aim.  They  deal 
with  our  nobler  natures — they  fill  the  soul  with  purer  and  better 
thoughts,  and  give  to  the  traveler  along  the  weary  way  of 
life  a  foretaste  of  the  delights  which  may  meet  the  immortal 
spirit  in  a  holier  sphere. 
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MORNING. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Melender,  for  the  Boston  Literary  Magazine. 

Now  leave  your  nests,  ye  warblers  gay, 
Salute  the  risen,  new-born  day  ! 
And  now  your  changing,  merry  song, 
As  from  the  east  he  comes,  prolong  ! 
How  beautiful  the  rosy  dye  ! 
How  gaudily  he  gilds  the  sky, 
And  touches  there  with  white  and  grey 
The  mountain  peaks  that  far  off  lay  ! 
And  now  the  zephyrs  of  the  morn 
Spread  out  their  pinions  to  the  dawn, 
As  in  the  orient  unite 
The  glowing  purple  and  the  white, 
Till  restless  there  and  wandering, 
Their  breath  among  the  leaves  they  fling. 
They  drive  away  the  subtle  dew, 
Shaking  the  flowers,  so  sweet  and  new  ; 
They  waft  afar  their  perfumes  sweet, 
As  a  rich  offering,  and  greet 
The  burning  sun,  that  ever  yields 
The  richest  verdure  to  the  fields. 
What  fragrant  balm  floats  on  the  air  ! 
The  soul  !  what  joy  expands  it  there — 
It  drinks  them  in  with  joy  oppressed, 
And  seems  to  leap  from  out  the  breast. 
The  eye  in  distance  wanders  by 
Mid  flowers  of  every  hue  and  dye, 
Which  show  a  thousand  visions  bright 
Of  pearls  transparent,  clear  as  light. 
Here  the  placid  brook  is  seen 
Slily  to  run,  so  clear  and  sheen 
That  scarce  the  stirring,  rustling  wind, 
Leaves  on  its  heart  a  trace  behind. 
There  see  the  river  run  amain, 
Extended  o'er  the  distant  plain  ; 
Majestic,  as  it  leaps  away, 
What  crystals  on  its  bosom  play  ! 
The  shady  woods  far  off*  delight 
The  wandering  eye,  the  eager  sight — 
5* 
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The  vapors  melt  in  wreaths  away, 
Forming  their  curling  mists  so  grey. 
The  enamel  of  the  field  so  green — 
The  bending  sky,  so  pure,  serene — 
These  rays  of  light — the  tranquil  air — 
This  tumult — all  the  joy  that's  there 
Mid  living  beings,  as  they  sing 
To  the  glad  morn  their  welcoming — 
Oh  !  'tis  enchanting — how  it  fires 
The  bosom  now  with  sweet  desires, 
And  in  the  universal  smile 
With  rapture  how  it  burns  the  while  ! 
The  morn's  harbinger,  the  gay  lark, 
Rises  upon  the  air — and  hark  ! 
His  thousand  salutations  sweet 
As  up  he  soars,  the  morn  to  greet; 
And  soon  no  more  his  form  we  trace. 
Behind  his  snow-white  lambs  apace 
The  shepherd  sings  his  own  loved  dale, 
And  turns  him  to  his  happy  vale 
To  screen  him  from  the  burning  ray 
That  ushers  in  the  welcome  day. 
How  beautiful,  sweet  Silvia  I 
Is  now  the  morn — how  much  it  aye 
Our  admiration  claims,  and  warms 
The  soul  to  revel  in  its  charms. 
Now  leave  repose — and  seek  the  green, 
That  gently  offers  thee  its  sheen 
Of  new  flowers,  and  we  will  cull 
The  choicest  and  most  beautiful. 


G.  A.  M. 


EARLY     REMINISCENCES. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  fond  of  rambling  the  fields  in  Spring, 
in  search  of  gay  flowers — of  fishing  in  a  small  brook  that  came 
rippling  down  from  the  hill-side,  and  winding  in  graceful  mean- 
ders around  a  green  peninsula  of  an  acre  or  two,  on  which  was 
situated  the  schoolhouse  of  my  native  village — of  sauntering 
idly  for  whole  afternoons,  and  of  playing  truant  up  a  deep 
ravine  that  led  away  among  the  hills. 
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I  have  sat  for  hours,  in  still  bright  days,  on  the  banks  of  a 
natural  pond  that  spread  its  broad  sheet  of  silver  before  my 
father's  house,  angling  for  trout,  pickerel,  and  shiners,  while  I 
watched  the  swarms  of  insects  sporting  their  mystic  gambols 
upward  and  downward  in  the  golden  sunbeams,  and  listened  to 
the  drowsy  hum  of  the  wild  bee  as  it  wantoned  from  blossom 
to  blossom  among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  an  old  apple-tree 
that  grew  upon  the  banks.  I  have  often  traced  the  little  brook 
that  came  rippling  down  from  the  mountain  side,  and  poured  its 
clear  waters  into  this  pond,  tumbling  in  a  sweet  chime  over  a 
few  loose  stones  and  pebbles  covered  with  verdant  moss,  as  it 
bade  farewell  to  the  lovely  vale  where  it  had  lingered  so  play- 
fully, with  a  seeming  unwillingness  to  quit  its  enchanted  banks 
and  to  be  lost  in  the  stillness  of  the  waters  below. 

I  perfectly  recollect  the  wild  flowers  that  were  spread  so  pro- 
fusely along  its  banks — the  white  and  delicate  anemone,  with  its 
leaves  of  life  fluttering  playfully  in  the  gentlest  zephyr  that 
breathed  among  the  green  and  waving  grass — the  blue  violet, 
that  looked  up  from  its  bank  of  moss  as  if  fearing  to  expose  its 
modest  form  to  the  searching  gaze  of  the  eye  of  day — the  yellow 
cowslip,  with  its  deep  green  leaves  and  golden  flowers,  gazing 
fearlessly  on  the  frowns  and  vicissitudes  of  the  changing  sky — 
the  gaudy  ranunculus,  bespangling  the  bordering  uplands  and 
higher  meadow  hillocks  with  its  bright  shining  cups — the  retiring 
Houstonia,  with  its  tiny  cruciform  silver  flowers  bedropt  with 
gold  like  topaz  set  in  pearls — with  thousands  of  nameless  flowers 
of  every  hue  and  form,  scattered  in  wild  disorder  over  every 
hassack  and  little  elevation,  like  brilliants  on  the  green  and  flow- 
ing robe  of  Spring. 

When  the  vernal  breeze  had  set  them  in  quick  motion,  they 
appeared  to  me  as  if  endowed  with  real  life,  and  dancing 
upward  and  downward  with  all  their  might  in  the  sun's  rays, 
to  enjoy  the  brief  hour  of  their  beautiful  existence.  I  often 
imagined  them  to  be  an  innumerable  host  of  gaudy  butterflies, 
flitting  in  every  possible  direction  along  the  waving  surface  of 
the  verdant  grass-covered  fields,  and  reveling  in  the  sweets  of 
fancied  blossoms  amid  the  tangled  herbage  below. 

I  have  sat  for  hours  gazing  on  the  opening  foliage  of  the  dis- 
tant hills  that  sloped  away  and  swept  in  gentle  declivity  to  the 
vale,  where  I  could  trace  with  the  eye  the  silver  thread  of  the 
streamlet  as  it  wandered  along  to  the  still  lake.  I  have  looked 
through  the  hosts  of  insects  that  were  sporting  in  the  yellow 
sunlight,  to  see  the  gorgeous  array  of  his  setting  beams  as  he 
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threw  across  the  horizontal  air  his  soft  rich  radiance,  tinging  the 
broken  clouds,  that  lay  piled  in  the  west,  with  the  rosy  hues  of 
evening ;  while  the  thrush,  the  robin,  the  woodlark,  the  spar- 
row, and  hundreds  of  other  birds,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  exertions  to  render  vocal  the  whole  surrounding  forest, 
and  to  fill  with  music  every  glade,  copse,  and  grove. 

Lulled  by  the  ripple  of  this  little  brook,  and  the  distant  and 
softened  tones  of  a  still  afternoon  in  the  country,  I  have  spent 
many  dreamy  hours  in  watching  the  finny  tribe  as  they  sported 
joyously  in  their  translucent  element,  moving  in  shoals  along 
the  shores,  frisking,  and  darting  athwart  each  others'  paths, 
sparkling  like  beams  of  light,  and  sometimes  leaping,  in  pure  joy- 
ousness,  from  the  bright  surface  of  the  waters,  as  if  propelled 
forward  from  their  abodes  by  some  hidden  elastic  power. 

I  have  oftened    lingered    amid    these    scenes  till    night-fall 
admonished  me  of  the  approaching  hour  when  my  presence 
would  be  demanded  at  home,  and  my  day  dreams  of  bliss  be   / 
exchanged  for  the  sober  and  substantial  enjoyments  of  a  parent's 
fireside. 

One  bright  afternoon,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  I  had  traced 
the  banks  of  this  little  streamlet  far  up  among  the  hills,  often 
passing  through  sunny  openings  and  patches  of  green  meadow 
where  the  margins  of  the  stream  were  skirted  with  alders, 
birches  and  brambles,  angling  for  trout  and  small  pickerel  that 
inhabited  this  sequestered  retreat ;  and  having  gathered  an 
unrighteous  spoil  of  these  little  innocents,  was  about  to  return 
in  triumph  home,  when  very  unexpectedly  I  encountered  a 
fellow  truant  and  schoolmate,  who,  as  he  informed  me,  had 
been  hunting  birds'  nests  '  along  the  borders  of  the  brook,  and 
gunning  up  among  the  hills.'  My  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  this 
unexpected  meeting.  He  informed  me  that  far  up  the  glen  was 
an  '  eagle's  nest ; '  and  if  I  were  willing,  he  would  join  me  in 
an  excursion  to  pay  it  a  visit.  We  quickly  formed  a  resolution 
of  paying  our  devoirs  to  this  king  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and 
following  the  deep  ravine  as  it  wound  its  way  into  these  unfre- 
quented haunts  of  the  deep  forest,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in 
a  narrow  glen  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  grove  of  lofty 
trees.  The  blue  horizon  in  the  distance  was,  however,  faintly 
visible  through  a  long  vista  of  trees  formed  by  the  brook,  at  the 
end  of  which  opening  in  the  wood,  on  the  top  of  a  tall  chestnut, 
was  seen  the  object  of  our  search.  This  solitary  bird  had 
here  reared  her  young  from  year  to  year  unmolested,  in  quiet 
possession  and  an  undisputed  monarch  of  the  forest,  save  when 
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some  truant  schoolboy,  or  daring  and  adventurous  hunter,  lured 
to  these  almost  inaccessible  haunts  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  some- 
times wandered  up  this  glen,  even  as  far  as  '  the  eagle's  nest/ 
as  it  was  termed.  The  locality  of  this  bird's  habitation  had, 
however,  long  been  a  subject  of  notoriety  among  the  neighboring 
farmers;  and  every  school  urchin,  from  the  chubby-headed 
abecedarian  with  his  sunny  looks  and  auburn  tresses,  to  the 
stripling  of  eighteen,  well  knew  of  the  eagle's  nest  of  the  tall 
chestnut,  up  the  glen,  on  Cedar  brook,  near  the  Bear  swamp. 
It  was  a  wild  retreat ;  the  precipitous  rocks  and  crags  of  the 
surrounding  hills  often  shooting  up  into  battlements,  towers  and 
steeples,  or  jetting  out  over  the  glen,  and  threatening  the  travel- 
er with  destruction — the  brawling  of  the  brook,  as  it  tumbled 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  wound  its  way  down  the  mountain-side — 
the  deep  shades  of  the  myriads  of  fluttering  forest  leaves  that 
fell  upon  the  dark  green  ferns  and  mosses  so  profusely  spread 
upon  the  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  sunny  opening  in  some 
deep  gully  where  the  alluvial  earth,  washed  from  the  hill-side, 
had  become  carpeted  with  a  beautiful  emerald  green,  and  be- 
gemmed with  wild  flowers,  gave  to  this  retreat  an  appearance 
the  most  wild  and  romantic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
beautiful  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  echo  of  the  voice,  or  of  any  other  sound  that  was  here 
made,  was  reverberated  from  the  surrounding;  rocks  in  different 
directions,  and  a  shout  or  halloo  here  raised  seemed  to  waken  a 
thousand  answering  voices  among  the  hills.  As  these  sounds  were 
rolled  down  the  glen,  echoing  and  re-echoing  as  they  died  away 
in  the  distance,  one  might  imagine  himself  in  the  abodes  of,  and 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  fauns,  dryads  and  nymphs,  shout- 
ing to  each  other  from  the  rocks  as  in  derision  and  mimicry  of 
himself. 

We  had  spent  the  sunny  part  of  the  afternoon  in  the  open 
vale  below,  amusing  ourselves  by  angling,  gunning,  searching 
for  birds'  nests,  and  day-dreaming,  till  the  close  of  the  day  was 
approaching,  and  the  sultry  sun  of  June  had  congregated  a  dark 
mass  of  heavy  clouds  in  the  west,  that  by  this  time  had  risen 
half  way  up  the  sky,  and  were,  when  we  had  reached  the  foot  of 
the  tall  chestnut,  rolling  over  each  other,  pile  upon  pile,  with 
their  fleecy  summits  tipped  with  golden  light ;  while  the  small 
scuds  that  skirted  and  flanked  them  ran  swiftly  along  their  sides 
at  short  intervals,  appearing  and  disappearing,  like  squadrons  of 
light  armed  troops  in  the  van  of  an  army. 

The  artillery  at  last  burst  upon  the  surrounding  stillness,  and 
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while  we  were  endeavoring  to  make  our  way  home,  through 
the  green  meadows  and  fields  we  had  traversed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day — having  relinquished  our  design  of  attempting 
to  demolish  the  habitation  of  the  '  monarch  bird,' — we  were  in 
instant  expectation  of  the  commencement  of  the  approaching 
tempest.     It  came  at  length,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  sheeted  lightnings  darted  along  the  deep,  dark  masses 
of  clouds  that  hung  so  low  as  almost  to  rest  on  the  hill-tops,  and 
the  heavy  thunder  rolled  in  successive  peals  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  hills  to  their  very  centre.    We  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  for  defence  under  the  nearest  object  that  offered 
itself  for  our  protection.    We  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  lofty  pre- 
cipitous ledge,  whose  shelving  summit,  jetting  out  over  the  glen, 
formed  an  arch  that  completely  screened  us  from  the  torrents  of 
falling  rain.     We  stood  in  solemn  awe  and  dread  in  this  lone 
situation,  while  the  vivid  lightnings  flashed  upon  our  half  bedim- 
med  eyes,  and  the  tremendous  crashes  of  thunder  reverberated 
among  the  hills  ;  thinking  of  the  approaching  night,  our  distance 
from  home,  of  our  vicinity  to  the  '  Bear's  swamp,'  and  most  of 
all,  of  our  truant  behavior.     We  remembered  no  longer  those 
day  dreams  of  bliss — the  bright  lake — the  silver  fishes — the  gol- 
den sunlight  with  its  reveling  insects — the  green  meadows  with 
their  waving  grass  and  bright  flowers,  or  the  far-famed  '  eagle's 
nest  up  the  glen ! '     The   storm,   however,   passed   gradually 
aAvay,  and  while  we  were  occupied  with  the  contemplation  of 
our  dangers,  promising  one  another,  and  ourselves,  a  reform  in 
our  future  conduct,  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  and  delight  with 
which  the  golden  sun  again  broke  forth  upon  our  sight,  pouring 
his  last  setting  beams  upon  the  distant  hill-tops,  and  gilding  the 
forest  leaves  in  the  mellow  tints  of  evening,  as  we  hastened 
home  from  this  boyhood  adventure. 


W  I  L  F  B  E  D. 

CANTO    FIRST. 

I. 

I  want  no  hero,  but  have  chosen  one, 
An  idle  being  as  perchance  you've  met ; 
Yet  in  the  pathway  which  his  feet  have  run, 
There  were  some  flowers  which  are  unfaded  yet. 
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I'll  toll  his  story — deem  it  now  begun, 
And  con  it  o'er  if  pleasing — or  forget 
Its  pensive  strain,  and  carelessly  throw  by 
Its  page  without  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

II. 

If  time  be  counted  by  events,  a  week 

Had  blanched  the  glossy  auburn  of  his  hair, 

And  thought  and  doubt  had  furrowed  o'er  a  cheek 

Till  then  as  careless  as  the  summer  air. 

Ask  you  his  character — he  was  not  meek 

Nor  proud,  but  changeable — and  mingled  there 

Were  vast  discrepancies ;  one  moment  gay — ■ 

And  then  so  dull,  time  hardly  crept  away. 

III. 

Beside,  he  had  a  curious  way  of  living 

In  an  ideal  world  ;  and  through  his  brain 

Flitted  strange  images — ideas  giving 

Of  things  he  might  not  hope  to  meet  again 

In  real  life  :  how  sweet  is  this  believing 

In  beings  free  from  passion's  slavish  chain, 

In  the  mind's  world,  where  all  is  bright  and  fair 

As  mind  itself,  ere  passion  cometh  there  ! 

IV. 

I  called  him  idle — rightly,  if  it  be 

An  idle  thing  to  sit  an  hour  or  two 

Rapt  in  a  vision  or  a  reverie, 

Which,  ever  coming,  are  yet  ever  new — 

Living  within  the  realms  of  fantasie, 

Not  less  delightful  that  they  be  untrue  ; 

And  then  on  waking,  pass  another  hour 

In  sadness,  that  such  dreams  had  lost  their  power. 

V. 

If  this  be  idleness — yet,  to  digress, 

I  do  not  thus  consider  it,  but  deem 

Those  unemployed,  who  grasp  at  happiness 

Without  themselves,  and  make  the  world  their  theme 

Of  light  and  beauty — Earth,  whose  fond  caress 

Is  but  the  very  shadow  of  a  dream, 

Which  lulls  us  sweetly — fleetly  then  takes  wing 

The  other  is  but  fancy's  wandering. 
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VI. 

Or  if  'tis  counted  idleness  to  sit 

And  listen  to  the  tones  of  music  flying 

Most  exquisitely  by,  and  quite  forget 

Existence  in  its  strains — or  else  be  sighing 

The  spirit  in  a  flute  ;  or  while  they  flit, 

Watch  the  soft  moonbeams  silently  retiring, 

He  was  an  idle  being  as  you'll  meet ; 

And  yet  one  must  confess  such  leisure  sweet. 

VII. 

Still  he  had  read  full  many  an  ancient  page, 
And  burned  the  lamp,  until  its  flickering  ray, 
An  emblem  of  man's  weary  pilgrimage, 
Was  passing  with  the  setting  moon  away  : 
And  then  the  mood  went  too,  and  'twas  an  age 
Ere  thus  was  spent  another  night  or  day. 
How  much  more  profitable,  than  to  pass 
Time,  like  the  siirface  of  some  polished  glass  I 

VIII. 

I  have  observed  man  closely,  and  have  seen 
Him  rest  as  though  immovable  upon 
The  studied  page  ;  as  if  he  had  to  lean 
A  certain  time — regardless  of  the  sun 
And  nature's  beauty,  as  it  had  not  been — 
Deeming  that  wisdom's  breath  might  thus  be  won  : 
But  so  the  mind  is  rusted  and  grows  dull, 
Unlike  the  flowers  it  will  not  deign  to  cull. 

IX. 

And  I  have  known  another  bend  the  thought, 

As  if  concentrated,  upon  the  leaf, 

The  smallest  space  of  time — yet  then  was  caught, 

By  its  abstraction  in  those  moments  brief, 

More  lasting  treasure  than  can  e'er  be  bought 

By  dozing  for  an  age  in  toil  and  grief, 

As  is  the  way  with  some — destined  to  miss 

The  stirring  thrill  of  intellectual  bliss. 

X. 

But  to  return  :  there  were  some  instants  when 
He  was  most  melancholy,  and  had  not 
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A  joy  in  his  existence  ;  among  men 

He  found  not  happiness,  but  wished  a  spot 

Where  could  be  no  comparisons — a  den 

In  which  to  vegetate,  unseen,  forgot — 

Since  in  the  world  was  loveliness,  and  he 

Was  not  of  them,  and  caught  not  of  their  glee. 

XI. 

But  bless  me  !  what's  a  hero  without  a  name  ? 
It  is  the  spell  divides  him  from  the  throng  ; 
The  very  essence  of  etherial  fame, 
The  crown  that  decks  us  as  we  pass  along — 
To  make  which  famous  is  man's  highest  aim. 
I'll  call  him  Wilfred,  it  sounds  well  in  song  ; 
Besides,  he  loved  the  name,  an  after  one 
Given  by  her  who  was  his  light — his  sun. 

XII. 

Wilfred  had  lounged  the  usual  term  at  college 
Not  wholly  without  benefit — he  drank 
Oft  times  in  spirit  at  the  fount  of  knowledge, 
Most  deeply  when  he  tasted  ;  a  mere  blank 
He  found  it  not — some  scattering  spots  of  foliage 
Freshened  the  way — and  fondly  did  he  thank 
His  guardian  genius,  that  his  bark  almost 
Had  met  a  harbor  and  a  sheltering  coast. 

XIII. 

I'll  not  deny  there  is  a  sameness  in 

One's  college  hours  ;  yet  sometimes  there  will  come 

A  pearl  of  beauty  worth  the  while  to  win. 

There  is  a  joy  in  memory  of  home 

At  twilight  hour,  when  tranquillized  the  din 

Of  classic  pages  and  familiar  tome — 

When  all,  but  some  dear  flute,  is  hurried  by, 

And,  as  the  mood  is,  one  may  smile  or  sigh. 

XIV. 

There  are  some  startling  passages  in  life 
Both  there  and  elsewhere — like  a  harp's  vibration 
Thrilling  the  soul — or  as  loud  tones  of  strife 
In  lieu  of  harmony — or  else  relation 
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Of  stanza,  with  dark,  bitter  feeling,  rife. 
Just  this  effect  sprung  from  anticipation 
Of  what  his  pathway  might  thereafter  be, 
Or  Wilfred's  name  be  blessed  with  an  A.  B. 

XV. 

Examination,  with  its  wearying  train 
Of  trials,  was  approaching — when  one  must 
The  demonstrations  intricate  explain 
Of  previous  studies — wipe  away  the  dust 
Gathered  upon  huge  folios,  and  again 
Wipe  from  the  intellect  each  hue  of  rust — 
Reviewing  and  retreading  every  spot 
Which,  once  conned  o'er,  already  is  forgot. 

XVI. 

It  were  most  tiresome  to  enumerate 
Each  slight  occurrence  varying  the  scene 
Else  all  unvaried  ;  I  sincerely  hate 
Renewal  even  in  thought  of  what  hath  been, 
And  now  is  not — passed,  gone  quite  out  of  date  ; 
But,  as  amid  the  desert,  spots  of  green 
May  flourish,  still  there  lived  and  bloomed  for  him 
Some  passing  joys,  when  all  beside  seemed  dim. 

XVII. 

Some  thought — the  day  gone  by,  as  if  were  tasted 
The  Lethean  wave  which  makes  all  care  unfelt — 
Unto  some  fairy  being  then  he  hasted, 
In  light  devotion  to  her  beauty  knelt — 
Thus  at  her  feet  the  fleeting  moments  wasted, 
And  sang  the  songs  which  youthful  spirits  melt. 
Such  knew  him  not — but  one  o'er  him  had  power, 
One  image  soothed  in  melancholy's  hour. 

XVIII. 

It  was  his  happiness  to  wander  by 

The  cottage  where  she  dwelt — and  if  a  tone 

Of  her  sweet  voice  but  blended  with  the  sigh 

Of  evening's  whisper,  he  felt  not  alone  ; 

And  even  that  voice  unheard — still  lingered  nigh, 

Since  calmness,  peace,  near  her  were  only  known — 

Forgot  examination  of  the  morrow, 

Its  coming  trials,  tediousness  and  sorrow. 
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XIX. 

Or  loitering  in  the  woods,  where  waving  trees 

Were  bending  o'er  the  rippling  mountain  streamlet, 

He  heard  the  pensive  murmur  of  the  breeze 

Which  dirgelike  passed — he  watched  the  pure  stars  set 

Like  pearls  within  the  glorious  heaven  ;  these 

Had  all  for  him  a  charm  of  changeless  power — 

Ye  stars  !  too  bright  ye  are  to  be  man's  dower. 

XX. 

Or  else  when  morning's  gladsome  beams  had  lit 

The  earth  with  glory — at  her  side  alone 

He  culled  the  flowers  with  morning's  dewdrop  wet, 

And  heard  the  music  of  her  silvery  tone  ; 

And  this  is  joy,  which  man  can  ne'er  forget 

In  after  years,  whatever  bliss  is  known — 

The  hopes  and  joys  of  sager  moments  seem 

But  the  reflection  of  such  early  dream. 

END    OF    CANTO    I. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  as  I  had  been  wander- 
ing through  the  green  and  flower-spangled  fields  and  meadows, 
and  had  become  weary  of  my  journey  and  oppressed  and 
overcome  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  I  seated  myself 
beneath  the  cooling  shade  of  an  aged  and  venerable  oak  for  the 
purpose  of  rest.  I  was  fanned  by  the  light  zephyrs  that  were 
at  play  among  the  rustling  and  dancing  leaves  above  and  around 
me,  as  they  came  whispering  along  from  the  river  and  meadow 
where  they  had  been  sporting  among  the  grass  and  flowers, 
and  had  now  retreated  to  the  forest  glade  and  shady  grove,  till 
at  length  I  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber,  half  sleeping,  half  waking, 
when,  as  I  was  lulled  by  the  myriads  of  the  insect  tribe  chirp- 
ing their  shrill  notes  in  excess  of  joy,  and  filling  the  whole  sur- 
rounding air  with  their  music,  I  had  the  following  remarkable 
dream. 

I  fancied  myself  transported  to  a  remote  glen,  where  lofty 
mountains  crowned  with  a  deep  majestic  forest  surrounded  me 
on  every  side.  Here  the  united  beauties  of  every  season  seem- 
ed poured  in  rich  profusion  over  undulating  hills  and  vales, 
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spread  with  vivid  green,  and  surrounded  by  meandering  rivers 
that  swept  among  them  in  a  thousand  windings.  The  season 
here  seemed  subject  to  no  vicissitude  ;  but  one  continued  Spring, 
with  its  myriads  of  bright  blossoms  and  green  leaves,  beautifying 
the  wide  extended  prospect,  seemed  to  reign  sovereign  of  this 
enchanting  retreat.  Here  the  flowers  of  every  region  and  cli- 
mate seemed  congregated,  exhaling  their  richest  odors,  and 
glowing  in  their  brightest  colors.  Here  blue  and  white  hyacinths, 
with  their  curling  petals,  were  seen  mingled  with  the  bells  o 
snowy  and  golden  lilies,  while  the  vermil-rimmed  daisy,  blue  vio- 
let, wild  harebell,  and  variegated  pansy,  mixed  with  carnations, 
sweetwilliams  and  myrtles,  were  overtopped  with  wild-briar, 
jessmine,  and  climbing  honeysuckle  as  it  trailed  airily  and  lightly 
upon  the  lofty  elms  and  perfumed  the  air.  Crocuses,  primroses,, 
cowslips,  marygolds,  columbines,  daffodils,  crown-imperials,  jon- 
quils, anemones,  ranuncules,  tulips,  polyanthes,  snowdrops, 
auriculas,  wall-flowers,  stocks,  ox-eyes,  fleur  de  lis,  and  a 
thousand  other  rich  and  fragrant  flowers,  were  seen  bespangling 
the  whole  parterre  in  one  wide  flush  of  beauty. 

I  lay  gazing  in  rapture  on  this  rich  and  varied  scene,  lost  in 
admiration  and  delight,  till  I  fancied  them  endowed  with  life 
and  intelligence.  They  seemed  to  separate  into  families,  and 
at  length  those  having  a  common  similarity  appeared  congregat- 
ed together  in  a  particular  quarter.  The  roses  on  the  one  hand 
met  in  a  wide  plain  of  several  acres  in  extent,  where  their 
crimson  flush  on  one  part,  and  snowy  whiteness  on  the  other, 
gave  to  the  eye  an  impression  at  once  the  most  rich  and  splendid 
imaginable  ;  while  their  almost  infinite  casts  of  feature  left 
the  mind  free  to  range  in  endless  speculation  amid  this  countless 
variety  of  beautiful  forms.  Here  were  met  the  Provens  roses 
of  France,  with  the  Damson  roses  of  Palestine ;  the  rich  rubies  of 
Persia,  with  the  delicate  multafloras  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  charm- 
ing monthlies  of  China  and  India,  with  the  wild  and  uncultivat- 
ed eglantines  of  America.  The  yellow,  the  crimson,  the  purple, 
pink,  and  white,  seemed  vying  with  each  other  in  beauty, 
while  they  filled  the  air  with  perfumes,  and  formed  a  wilderness 
of  sweets  that  no  pen  can  adequately  describe,  or  pencil  mimic. 

On  another  hand  were  congregated  the  lily  tribe,  with  their 
snowy  and  golden  bells,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  co- 
loring, nodding  in  the  light  breezes  that  played  along  the  waving 
fields  of  grass,  and  swinging  in  time  to  each  others'  motions,  as  ia 
compliment  to  each  others'  charms.  Here  the  gorgeous  '  lis  de 
Japon,'  arrayed  in  white,  was  bowing  in  complaisance  to  the 
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more  unpretending  '  hemerocalis '  of  America,  with  its  yellow 
vestments  bedropt  with  jet ;  while  the  splendid  Persian  lily  was 
holding  a  '  iete-a-tete '  with  the  natives  of  Samaria  or  France. 
White,  yellow,  crimson,  pink,  and  purple,  were  here  blended  in 
rich  confusion,  forming  a  scene  indescribably  beautiful. 

In  the  distance  was  seen  the  primrose  family,  with  their 
numerous  tribes  of  polyanthes,  auriculas,  paigles,  and  other 
i  primula,'  in  their  rich  hues  of  purple,  yellow,  and  crimson, 
studding  the  low  lands  and  borders  of  the  streams  and  brooks 
with1  purple,  crimson,  and  gold ;  while  their  deep  green  leaves, 
contrasting  with  bright  flowers, ,  gave  to  the  eye  of  the  en- 
raptured beholder  the  impression  of  rubies,  topaz,  and  amethyst 
gems,  set  in  emeralds  of  the  richest  hue. 

Adjoining  them  were  seen  the  vast  family  of  chrysanthemums, 
from  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia — from  Europe  and  America 
— with  their  yellow,  crimson  and  snowy  flowers.  Here  were  com- 
mingled in  one  great  common  family,  the  majestic  sunflower,  the 
'  helianthus  annuus,'  with  his  golden  rays  mimicking  the  morning 
lustre  of  his  parent  sun,  and  eyeing  him  in  his  diurnal  course, 
with  the  humble  ox-eye,  '  anthemis  cotula,'  with  its  silver  rays, 
while  thousands  of  the  richer  exotics  from  India,  and  humbler 
asters  of  America,  were  displaying  their  varied  hues  of  every  tint 
that  can  be  formed  by  the  mingled  rays  of  the  prismatic  glass. 

The  hybiscus  and  althaea  of  Southern  Europe  were  met  with 
the  hollyhocks  and  other  mallows  of  the  '  malva '  family,  emulat- 
ing and  mimicking  the  rose ;  while  the  less  ostentatious  family 
of  windflowers — the  '  anemones ' — with  their  fluttering  leaves  of 
life,  were  waving  in  the  shade  beneath.  The  varied  tulip  race, 
'  streaked  with  golden  light,  like  ruddy  morn,'  and  flaunting  in 
e  crimson  hues,'  were  congregated,  while  the  pseonia,  a  tribe  of 
different  family  but  somewhat  similar  appearance,  displayed 
their  gorgeous  petals  of  red  and  white,  more  splendid  than  those 
of  the  rose  itself.  The  '  pierce  niege,'  or  snow-drop,  stood 
gazing  at  its  sister  plant  the  periwinkle,  '  vinca  major,'  while  the 
'  fleur  de  lis '  and  other  flags,  with  cardinals,  seemed  viewing 
their  reflected  images  from  the  banks  of  the  clear  streams. 
Violets,  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  '  frecked  with  jet,'  were 
flanked  by  buttercups  and  other  ranunculae ;  while  columbines, 
(  aqualegia ' — pinks,  '  dianthes,'  and  crown-imperials,  '  fritilla- 
ria,'  appeared,  each  congregated  in  its  appropriate  place. 

In  short,  every  flower  that  drinks  the  dews  of  morning,  or 
loads  the  breath  of  evening  with  fragrance,  was  here  congregat- 
ed with  its  kindred,  flinging  its  rich  odors  lavishly  upon  the 
6* 
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light  gales  that  swept  over  and  among  them  and  set  them  all  in 
motion.  They  seemed  dancing  joyfully  and  lightly  in  their 
pride  and  beauty  among  the  green  herbage  and  waving  grass. 
Honeysuckles,  '  lonicera,'  ivies,  virgin's  bower,  and  other  climb- 
ers, airily  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  giant  elms  and  other  lofty 
forest  trees,  were  seen  mingling  their  fragrant  flowers  and  green 
leaves  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  surrounding  glades  and  groves ; 
while  the  whole  place  was  made  vocal  by  numerous  birds  con- 
cealed among  the  branches  or  flitting  from  bough  to  bough. 

While  I  was  gazing  on  this  scene  of  ineffable  beauty,  I  im- 
agined this  vast  train  to  have  met  in  the  glen,  scarcely  less  rich 
and  charming  than  the  enchanted  gardens  of  Aladdin,  '  where 
radiant  rods  put  forth  with  emeralds,  and  bud  with  topaz  and 
amethyst,'  for  the  special  purpose  of  displaying  their  glittering 
rubies,  offering  up  their  incense  to  the  sun,   and  paying  their 
court  to  the  presiding  deity  of  flowers.     As  the  wind  rustled 
among  the  leaves  and  swept  over  the  fields,  all  seemed  bustle 
and  commotion.     Every,  even  the  lightest  breath,  seemed  like 
the  harbinger  and  precursor  of  some  invisible  spirit  approaching 
and  about  to  appear,  till  at  length  a  dark  cloud  swept  across  the 
path  of  the  sun  and  shut  out  his  golden  light.     A  universal 
sensation  of  horror  and  fearful  foreboding  seized  upon  each  and 
every  of  these  '  green-robed  children  of  the  Spring.'     Their 
petals  began  to  close,  and  many  were  seen  to  fold  up  their  deli- 
cate leaves,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  approaching  danger.     The 
birds  ceased  their  song,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bee  was  no 
longer  heard  among  the  flowers.      The  mirrored  fountain  and 
bright   streamlet   no   longer   reflected  the    sloping  hill-side  of 
green,  or  the  verdant  meadow  forming    its  banks  ;    but    the 
calm  surface  had  become  ruffled  and  turbid,  as  the  dark  wa- 
ters seemed  to  glide  in  sullen  murmurs — while  each  successive 
gale  that  swept  over  the  fields  brought  a  chilling  sensation, 
until  the  soft  air  and  genial  warmth  of  a  vernal  sun  appeared 
changed  to  the  withering  breath  of  October.     The  prospect  be- 
gan to  assume  a  more  unlovely  aspect,  as  if  some  blight  had 
passed   over  the   scene  ;    and  while  I    stood   wondering  and 
amazed  at  this  mighty  and  sudden  alteration,  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  strange  mutation,  the  leaves  became  crisp   and  sere, 
the  blossoms  faded  and  cast  their  petals,  the  green  fields  were 
changed    to   white,   and  as  the  wind  sighed  mournfully    and 
heavily  among   the    dying   foliage,  sweeping  in  its  eddies  at 
each  successive  gust  some  falling  leaf,  a  universal  chill  seized 
my  whole  frame,  until  at  length  I  fancied  myself  enveloped  in 
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a  sheet  of  snow,  where  nothing  presented  itself  to  my  view  but 
a  dreary  waste,  without  bird,  flower,  insect,  or  any  living  thing 
that  could  enliven  the  melancholy  prospect  before  me. 

In  this  uncomfortable  situation  I  awoke,  and  found  that  I 
had  slept  away  the  afternoon  till  the  damps  of  evening  had 
begun  to  fall,  and  that  I  had  become  chilled  by  the  dews  and 
the  moist  earth,  until  my  fancy  had  conjured  up  this  wintry 
scene,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  the  gay  objects  around  me. 
The  cricket  and  grasshopper  still  continued  their  brisk  song 
among  the  new-mown  hay,  the  light  zephyrs  were  still  rustling 
among  the  leaves  over  my  head,  and  each  successive  breeze 
brought  its  tribute  of  incense  from  surrounding  flowers. 

I  hastened  home,  and,  as  I  went,  could  not  but  compare  the 
change  that  came  over  my  spirit  to  that  which  takes  place 
during  the  successive  periods  of  human. life. 


MY    NATIVE     TOWN. 

I  ask  no  M  use  to  guide  my  pen, 
Nor  fear  the  critic's  frown  ; 

But  dedicate  my  simple  lay 
To  thee  !  my  Native  Town. 

It  is  a  pleasing  dream  to  me, 

Now  life  is  in  decline, 
To  trace  my  hrief  existence  back 

To  those  green  vales  of  thine. 

My  wayward  thoughts  I  try  to  keep 

From  wandering,  in  vain  ; 
Nor  star,  nor  flower,  but  brings  to  mind 

My  early  days  again. 

The  creaking  of  the  wicker  gate, 
The  white  rose  at  the  door, — 

All  whisper  of  departed  hours, 
And  I'm  a  boy  once  more. 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  the  breeze 
Which  trembled  on  the  vine, 

And  almost  doubt  if  those  chaste  hours 
Of  boyhood  e'er  were  mine. 
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I  wander  where,  in  schoolboy  days, 
The  purple  grape  was  hung  ; 

Familiar  is  the  wild  wood  maze 
As  'twas  when  we  were  young. 

My  Native  Town  !  I'm  not  so  pure — 

So  virtuous — so  free — 
As  when  I  gathered  wild  grapes  there, 

And  knew  no  world  but  thee  ! 

Thou  hast  no  River,  famed  in  song, 
With  riches  on  its  tide — 

Nor  mark  of  worldly  wealth,  to  stamp 
Thy  purity  with  pride  ; — 

Nor  Mountain,  with  its  craggy  steep, 
To  gain  for  thee  renown  ; 

Thy  highest  point  is  Innocence  ! 
My  little  Native  Town. 

'Tis  but  a  dream  !  those  friends  are  dead 
Or  grown  to  selfish  men  ; 

Thou  !  thou  alone  art  beautiful, 
And  innocent  as  then. 

Summers  have  passed — yet  there  appears 
Decay  nor  change  in  thee  ; 

Each  little  violet  blossoms  now 
As  in  my  infancy. 

The  wild  briar  by  the  road  side,  yet 
Yields  its  fragrance  and  its  leaf, 

And  bears  no  impress  of  its  age — 
No  talisman  of  grief. 

My  Early  Days  !  it  makes  me  sad 
To  break  the  spell  at  last, 

To  feel  I  was  but  conjuring 
Fond  memories  as  they  passed. 

And  'tis  a  melancholy  thought 
That  I  must  lay  me  down — 

While  thou  art  still  as  green  and  wild, 
My  little  Native  Town. 


Y.  N. 
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A    TALE    OF    TRUTH. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  men  in  their  philosophy  e'er 
dreamt  of. — Hamlet. 

While  the  world  is  deluged  with  fictitious  narrative,  romance, 
and  improbable  adventures  in  every  shape,  it  becomes  the 
friends  of  truth  to  make  head  against  the  torrent  of  lies  which 
threatens  to  bear  down  the  sacred  pillars  of  philosophy,  warp 
the  public  mind,  and  drown  reason  itself  in  the  polluted  vortex. 
And  confident  I  am,  that  those  mercenary  scribblers  who  serve 
up  their  banquets  of  moonshine  and  vapor,  will  shrink  abashed 
from  view,  at  the  approach  of  one,  who,  laden  with  the  substan- 
tial fruits  of  legitimate  history,  confidently  offers  his  humble 
gleanings  to  an  enlightened  and  discerning  public. 

Although  the  principal  subjects  of  my  narrative  have  long 
since  bid  adieu  to  this  sublunary  world,  yet  there  are  a  few  still 
in  existence  who  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  story.  A 
certain  General  in  the  continental  army  of  the  United  States, 
famed  for  his  patriotism,  and  sterling  integrity,  and  who  died 
not  forty  years  since,  covered  with  honor  and  glory,  were  he 
now  alive  could  attest  to  the  truth  of  my  narrative.  Sir  Harry 
Clinton  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  there  now  lives  an  Indian  Chief  about  midway 
between  Nootka  Sound  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  who  will 
substantiate  the  whole,  should  any  person  wish  to  call  upon 
him  and  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject. 

A  tale  thus  attested,  which  can  boast  of  such  illustrious 
vouchers,  and  bearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  truth,  must  defy 
the  malice  of  the  most  pertinacious  cavilers. 

After  what  has  been  said,  should  any  remain  sceptical,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  class  them  with  those  cynical  wiseacres  in  the 
West,  who  pretended  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent 
while  he  was  gamboling  in  our  waters  and  flourishing  his  tail 
under  the  very  piles  of  our  wharves.     But  '  t'  our  tale.' 

It  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  while  New  York 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Harry  Clinton,  that  a  young  adventurer  by  the  name  of  Du 
Bois  arrived  in  that  city  from  the  '  mother  country,'  in  search 
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of  glory  and  renown,  which,  the  sanguinity  of  his  temperament 
induced  him  to  believe,  he  should  soon  acquire  when  led  to 
the  field  by  the  veteran  asserters  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  minutely  the  appear- 
ance of  the  metropolis  when  the  young  soldier  first  arrived  at 
the  seat  of  war.  Suffice  it,  that  his  expectations  were  not  fully 
realized.  He  had  heard  much  of  New  York,  and  had  heard  it 
styled  the  American  London.  But  when  his  eye  first  fell  upon 
a  small  dark  cluster  of  buildings,  varied  by  several  spires  whose 
towering  altitude  contrasted  strongly  with  the  groveling  tene- 
ments which  surrounded  them,  it  mechanically  turned  in  another 
direction,  as  though  he  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  in  the 
meagre  hovels  before  him  the  antetype  of  his  expectant  imagi- 
nation. But  when  he  was  assured  that  his  voyage  was  termi- 
nated, and  when  he  entered  the  narrow  and  irregular  streets  of 
the  town,  filled  as  it  was  with  rude  soldiery,  he  almost  began  to 
think  that  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  barracks,  instead  of 
the  flourishing  city  of  New  York. 

Our  adventurer  might  have  saved  himself  this  disappointment 
had  he  made  the  usual  inquiries,  which  occur  to  most  minds, 
when  bent  upon  visiting  a  foreign  country  :  but  young  Du 
Bois  was  not  a  person  of  social  habits  ;  and  although  chance 
had  frequently  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  those  who  might  have 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  chose  rather  to  wait  until  his  own 
observation  should  develope  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known 
in  regard  to  his  point  of  destination.  He  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  possess  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  attaining  to 
honorable  distinction  in  their  profession,  but  who  by  dwelling 
too  much  upon  the  dazzling  coruscations  which  surround  the 
pinnacle,  lose  sight  of  the  more  humble  steps  by  which  alone 
they  can  attain  to  the  desired  pre-eminence.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  he  even  liked  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen. 
Nothing  appeared  so  glorious  to  his  imagination  as  the  triumph- 
ant return  of  a  victor,  laden  with  spoils,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  dragging  his  captives  at  his  chariot  wheels  ;  and  still  no- 
thing was  more  horrible  to  Du  Bois  than  intense  application  to 
study,  and  a  ceaseless  conning  of  rules  and  systems.  He  knew 
little  of  the  modern  world,  but  had  a  pretty  accurate  concep- 
tion of  what  human  nature  should  be.  He  was  in  love  with 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  ancient  sages,  but  could  not  trace 
the  resemblance  between  them  and  the  American  Franklin. 
He  revered  the  character  of  Cincinnatus,  but  he  was  a  Roman  ; 
and  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  compare  him  with  a  rebel  and  a 
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Yankee  in  the  person  of  Washington.  And  although  he  did 
not  presume  to  condemn  the  renegado  Arnold,  yet  he  could 
not  make  his  treachery  appear  sufficiently  classical  to  entitle 
him  to  a  niche  beside  that  occupied  by  Coriolanus.  How  could 
it  be  expected  that  a  heart  should  beat  so  nobly  under  a  mili- 
tary coat,  as  under  a  Roman  toga — or  that  powder  and  ball 
could  give  half  the  dignity  to  a  battle,  which  is  conferred  by 
brickbats  and  javelins  ? 

When  Du  Bois  first  landed  on  the  ferry  stairs,  several  negroes 
officiously  sprang  forward  and  contended  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  his  baggage,  and  one  of  them  at  length  succeeded  in 
taking  possession  of  his  trunk  to  the  manifest  dissatisfaction  of 
the  rest,  who  seemed  disposed  to  contest  the  point  still  farther  ; 
and  had  not  Du  Bois  interfered,  they  would  probably  have 
come  to  blows.  *  I  will  decide  this  business  at  once,'  said  he. 
— '  Which  of  you  can  lead  me  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Crom- 
well, who,  I  am  informed,  resides  in  this  town  ? ' 

'  Hush  !  hush  !  the  gemman  speaks,'  said  the  fellow  who 
had  shouldered  the  trunk,  and  was  endeavoring  to  make  his 
way  through  the  throng,  and  who  was  now  glad  of  any  excuse 
for  silencing  his  competitors.  '  I  wish  to  know,'  said  Du  Bois, 
'  which  of  you  is  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cecelia  Cromwell,  a 
lady  who  belongs  to  the  city.' 

The  negroes  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and  seemed  to  be 
endeavoring  to  recollect  the  person  named.  One  put  on  a  very 
sagacious  look,  bent  his  head  towards  his  shoulder,  and  thrust 
his  finger  into  his  ear.  Another  knit  his  brows,  compressed  his 
lips,  and  turned  a  huge  quid  of  tobacco  several  times  in  his 
mouth,  to  show  the  natural  impatience  of  his  disposition.  A 
third  thrust  his  hand  into  his  hair  ;  and  the  fourth  stood  with 
folded  arms,  legs  straddled  apart,  and  eyes  turned  upward  as  if 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  his  speculations — while  the  one  with 
the  trunk  looked  at  each  with  great  inquietude  depicted  on  his 
countenance.  But  all  this  did  not  amount  to  anything.  The 
question  remained  unanswered,  and  Du  Bois  was  about  turning 
to  make  the  inquiry  of  a  bystander,  when  a  gentleman  politely 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  '  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  anxious 
to  see  your  cousin  Cecelia  ? '  The  youth  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  this  question  from  a  stranger,  for  the  first  glance 
proved  him  to  be  such,  as  the  peculiarities  of  his  countenance 
would  not  have  been  easily  forgotten,  if  Du  Bois  had  ever 
fallen  in  with  him  before.  He  was  a  man  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  well  formed  ;  but  the  features  of  his  face  were 
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very  remarkable.  His  nose  was  large  and  aquiline,  his  cheek 
bones  protuberant,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  sunk  far  in  his  head, 
but  so  totally  void  of  expression  that  the  youth  could  not  re- 
frain from  shuddering  as  he  gazed  upon  their  leaden  fixedness. 
His  skin  was  clear  and  smooth,  but  overspread  with  a  uniform 
color  of  light  red,  so  unlike  the  common  hue  of  a  healthy  com- 
plexion, that  Du  Bois  half  imagined  he  stood  before  a  painted 
savage. 

'  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,'  said  the  youth,  closely 
scrutinizing  the  stranger. 

A  slight  laugh,  in  which  his  eyes  took  no  part,  was  all  the 
answer  which  the  other  returned. 

'  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,'  continued 
Du  Bois,  '  but  you  appear  to  have  some  knowledge  of  me.' 

'  I  know  you  well,'  returned  the  stranger,  '  but  me  you  can- 
not know — still  I  am  willing  to  serve  you.     Follow  me  ! ' 

The  youth  beckoned  to  the  negro  who  had  charge  of  his 
baggage,  and  followed  his  mysterious  guide  in  silence. 

After  leading  Du  Bois  through  several  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city  and  as  many  dirty  alleys,  the  stranger  sud- 
denly turned  a  corner,  and  pointed  out  to  the  youth  the  house 
occupied  by  his  relative.  It  was  one  of  a  row  of  brick  build- 
ings on  the  south  side  of  Broadway,  and  near  that  street  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  immortal  Fulton. 

1  There,'  said  the  guide,  '  you  will  find  the  woman  you  seek, 
not  enjoying  very  good  health,  but  in  a  fair  way  to  have  no 
farther  occasion  for  medical  attendants.' 

There  was  some  ambiguity  in  this  speech,  but  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  smile,  the  youth  gave  it  a  favorable  interpre- 
tation. Du  Bois  thanked  the  stranger  and  went  on  his  way, 
while  the  latter  stood  gazing  after  the  youth  as  if  to  see  that  he 
did  not  mistake  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  directed. 

As  Du  Bois  approached  the  door  of  this  mansion,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  knocker  was  swathed  with  a  thick  wrapper  of 
black  cloth,  the  window  blinds  were  closed,  and  everything 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  entering  the 
house  of  sickness.  Six  years  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  his 
cousin,  who,  having  married  a  young  American,  set  out  for  the 
colonies  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials. 
This  lady  was  several  years  older  than  our  adventurer,  but  had 
nevertheless  been  a  great  favorite  with  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  he  had  anticipated  great  satisfaction  in  rejoining  her  in 
America.     He  therefore  hesitated  not  to  enter  the  house  with- 
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out  giving  the  usual  warning  by  knocking  at  the  door.  Upon 
entering  the  hall,  he  was  met  by  a  black  servant,  who  desired 
to  know  his  business. 

{ I  am  in  search  of  Mrs.  Cromwell,'  said  Du  Bois. 

'  Mrs.  Cromwell,'  replied  the  girl,  '  does  not  receive  visiters. 
She  is  very  sick.' 

'  Show  me  to  her  room  immediately,'  said  Du  Bois,  sternly. 

'  If  you  were  her  physician,  you  could  not  see  her  now,' 
answered  the  servant ;  '  she  is  with  her  confessor.' 

'  Her  confessor  !  '  cried  the  youth.  £  Is  she  then  so  very 
sick  ? ' 

1  Aye,  Sir,'  said  the  other,  '  and  we  have  heard  the  warning 
voice  !  ' 

'  Pray  what  is  that  ? '  inquired  Du  Bois.  '  You  would  half 
persuade  me  that  my  cousin  is  superstitious.' 

The  servant  made  no  reply,  but  gazing  wildly  at  the  youth 
a  moment,  flew  like  lightning  up  the  staircase,  and  soon  return- 
ed, saying — '  You  can  go  up,  Sir.     Follow  me.' 

Du  Bois  followed  the  girl  up  stairs,  who  when  she  had 
arrived  on  the  second  floor  turned  to  the  left  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  large  chamber.  She  signed  for  Du  Bois  to  enter. 
The  first  object  which  caught  his  eye  upon  going  into  the  sick 
room  was  a  Romish  priest,  who  sat  demurely  in  one  of  the 
window  seats  and  scarce  raised  his  eyes  when  the  youth  made 
his  appearance.  Half  hidden  by  the  huge  folds  of  damask 
curtains  whose  broad  white  fringes  descended  to  the  carpet,  lay 
on  a  pile  of  raised  pillows  the  emaciated  form  of  the  once 
lovely  Cecelia.  The  youth  shuddered  as  he  beheld  the  havoc 
which  disease  had  made  with  those  blooming  cheeks  whose 
flush  was  still  present  to  his  imagination,  when  she  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  in  tearful  accents  bade  him  a  fond  adieu. 

'  Though  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  divide  us,'  she  then  said, 
'  you  will  not  forget  your  cousin,  and  she  will  pledge  herself  to 
answer  all  letters  which  your  prolific  pen  cannot  fail  to  produce. 
Frankfort !  Cousin  Frankfort !  '  cried  the  fair  invalid,  as  he 
approached  her  bedside,  '  though  unexpected,  you  are  doubly 
welcome.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you.  Be  seated,  and  tell  me, 
what  news  from  England  ?  ' 

'  My  dear,  dear  Cecelia,'  said  the  youth.  '  I  thought  I  had 
left  sufficient  unhappiness  behind,  but  to  find  you  thus — oh  ! 
it  is  too  much  ! '  and  he  leaned  his  burning  forehead  upon  her 
hand,  and  sighed  aloud. 

'  I  believe  that  every  one  is  trying  to  frighten  me,'  said 
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Cecelia  quickly,  and  withdrawing  her  hand,  '  Pray,  cousin,  do 
you  see  anything  in  my  situation  so  very  alarming  ? ' 

Frankfort  lifted  his  eyes  to  her  countenance,  and  as  little  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  such  scenes,  could  yet  distinctly  mark 
the  signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  But  being  by  this  time 
put  completely  on  his  guard,  he  only  replied  :  '  My  dear  cousin, 
is  it  anything  new  that  your  Frankfort  should  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  your  welfare — that  he  should  grieve  at  seeing  you 
confined  to  a  sick  bed  ?  ' 

'  I  have  indeed  suffered  much,'  said  she,  '  and  I  have  been 
long  unable  to  visit  my  friends,  which  is  very  afflicting  to  my 
mind  ;  especially  as  the  season  is  advancing  when  the  various 
amusements  of  this  metropolis  hold  out  their  lure  to  the  young 
and  fashionable.' 

The  shades  of  evening  now  fell  around,  and  lights  were 
brought  into  the  room,  when  Cecelia  remarked  that  she  dread- 
ed the  approach  of  night.  '  Everything,'  continued  she,  '  looks 
so  gloomy,  and  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  things  which  one  had 
better  not  think  about.' 

A  servant  now  approached  her  bedside  and  asked  if  she 
would  take  her  tea. 

'  Yes,  Ellen,  bring  it  in.  My  cousin  Frankfort  shall  sup 
with  me,'  said  she  ;  '  but  oh  !  Ellen,  do  you  think  we  shall 
hear  that  sound  again  to-night  ?  'Tis  so  dreadful ! ' 

'  We  are  afraid  it  will  come  again,'  replied  Ellen  ;  '  but  if  my 
lady  would  not  be  offended,  I  should  like  to  say  something.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  said  Mrs.  Cromwell,  turning  pale,  '  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  your  Methodist  cant.  I  believe  you  are  all  gone 
mad  on  purpose  to  torment  me.  We  have  some  of  those  fana- 
tical preachers  amongst  us,  cousin  Frankfort,  who  bewitch  the 
silly  girls  and  have  set  them  all  to  prophesying.' 

'  We  are  all  commanded,'  said  Ellen,  heedless  of  the  frown 
which  she  saw  gathering  on  the  brow  of  her  mistress,  '  to  des- 
pise not  prophesyings,  and  moreover  not  to  "  cry  peace  where 

there  is  no  peace."     The  warnings  which  are  sent  us  ' 

'  Are  for  our  own  good,  you  would  say,'  interrupted  the 
young  soldier.  '  That  will  do,  my  pretty  lass  ;  my  cousin  under- 
stands you  perfectly  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  glad 
to  have  her  tea  before  it  is  cold.' 

Ellen  looked  very  grave  and  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 
The  priest  also  made  preparations  for  retiring.  He  however 
advanced  first  towards  the  sick  lady's  couch,  and  bowing  re- 
spectfully, said, — '  I  congratulate  you,  madam,  upon  the  happi- 
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ness  which  you  must  feel  in  seeing  so  near  a  relative  from  the 
land  of  your  fathers.  He  will  doubtless  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject  which  engrosses  so  large  a  portion  of 
your  thoughts.' 

'  Cousin  Frankfort,'  said  Cecelia,  '  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  you  to  Father  M'Pherson.' 

The  youth  rose  and  saluted  the  ecclesiastic  with  formal 
politeness,  who  pressed  the  hand  of  Du  Bois  warmly,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  '  Meet  me  this  night  at  twelve  precisely  on 
the  "  Bowling  Green." '  The  father  immediately  departed, 
and  the  young  man  resumed  his  seat. 

Cecelia  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  her  cousin  thought  it 
would  be  improper  to  arouse  her  ;  and  as  he  sat  silently  watch- 
ing the  slumbering  ruin,  his  thoughts  reverted  back  to  other 
days,  when  she  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay — when  her  smile  was 
sought  by  more  than  one  admiring  swain,  and  she  dispensed 
happiness  or  sorrow  as  best  suited  her  caprice.  He  also  recol- 
lected the  day  when  her  ravished  spouse  hailed  her  by  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  and  a  gloomy  suggestion  crossed  his  mind 
when  he  remembered  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  that  accomplish- 
ed gentleman.  Then  the  image  of  the  mysterious  stranger  press- 
ed itself  upon  his  memory  ;  the  priest's  appointment;  the  hour 
which  he  had  chosen  for  their  meeting  ;  and  he  wondered  what 
was  meant  by  the  warning  voice,  that  dreadful  sound  of  which 
he  had  heard  more  than  once  since  he  entered  the  house.  The 
mind  of  Du  Bois  became  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  conjecture, 
and  an  unusual  sadness  was  beginning  to  weigh  heavily  on  his 
spirits  when  Ellen  entered  with  the  tea. 

Cecelia  awoke,  and  gazing  wildly  round,  cried — '  Who 
called  me  ?  Where's  Father  M'Pherson,  Ellen  ! — What  man 
is  this  ? ' 

'  It  is  I,  your  cousin  Frankfort,'  said  the  young  soldier, 
pressing  the  hand  gently  which  she  had  extended  in  the  mo- 
ment of  her  surprise. 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Cecelia,  recollecting  herself,  '  you  have 
come  from  England.  Well,  you  shall  tell  me  all  the  news. 
But  oh  !  I've  had  such  a  dream  !  I  thought  a  terrible  looking 
wretch  stood  before  me  and  offered  me  a  bowl  of  poison.  I  can 
remember  his  looks  as  plainly  as  if  he  now  stood  before  me.' 

'  Did  he  resemble  me  ? '  said  Du  Bois,  smiling. 

'  No,  no,'  replied  she.  '  He  was  older  than  you.  His 
eyes  were  black  and  sunken — most  dreadful  to  look  upon  !  Oh, 
I  shall  never  forget  his  awful  frown  ! ' 
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1  These,  my  dear  cousin,  are  only  the  phantasies  of  a  sick 
person's  brain,'  said  the  youth,  '  and  you  should  not  allow  them 
a  place  in  your  waking  thoughts.' 

'  Do  you  then,  indeed,  think  me  so  very  sick  ? '  inquired 
Cecelia,  eagerly.  '  I  hope  I  am  not  dangerously  ill.  'Tis  a 
fearful  thing  to  die — and  there  are  some  things  which  sit  heavy 
on  my  conscience.' 

'  Had  not  Ellen  better  retire  ? '  inquired  the  youth,  perceiv- 
ing that  she  was  about  to  play  the  oracle  again. 

'  I  know  not  how  it  is,'  said  Cecelia,  as  Ellen  left  the  room, 
c  but  that  girl  has  obtained  great  ascendancy  over  me.  I  de- 
spise her  foolish  jargon,  and  yet  the  correctness  of  her  deport- 
ment is  a  pattern  for  all  servants — she  is  so  honest  and  so 
candid.' 

■  Cousin,'  said  Du  Bois,  '  it  would  now  be  a  suitable  time 
for  me  to  answer  your  inquiries  respecting  your  friends  in 
England.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  replied  Cecelia  eagerly.  '  I  would  not  that 
there  were  witnesses  to  our  conversation.  Now  is  a  fitting 
time.     Poor  Charles — you  know  what  I  would  say.' 

'  I  hope  he  is  happy,'  replied  Du  Bois. 

'  Not  married  ? '  said  she,  holding  in  her  breath  and  listening 
intently  to  the  answer. 

'  He  is  gone  to  a  better  world,'  replied  the  youth. 

'  I — I  am  his — murderer  1 '  said  Cecelia,  with  great  difficulty, 
and  falling  back  on  her  pillow  with  a  deep  groan. 

'  You  are  worse.     Shall  I  call  for  help  ? '  inquired  Du  Bois. 

'  No — no — by  no  means,'  answered  she  quickly.  '  My  hus- 
band— is — is — 

'  Is  Mr.  Cromwell  no  more  ? '  asked  Frankfort.  She  nod- 
ded affirmatively. 

A  long  pause  succeeded,  during  which  Du  Bois  speculated 
upon  the  words  which  she  had  spoken.  He  knew  that  Charles 
Falkland  had  been  once  the  received  lover  of  Cecelia,  that  her 
marriage  was  unexpected  to  him,  and  that  he  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart  about  three  years  after  his  cousin  sailed  for  Ame- 
rica. He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  betrothed  her- 
self to  him,  and  broken  her  engagement  by  marrying  Cromwell. 
He  ventured  to  break  silence  first,  by  saying  :  'You  think  too 
hardly  of  this  affair,  Cecelia, — such  things  often  occur.  You 
had  a  right  to  marry  the  man  you  liked  best.' 

'  It  was  not  altogether  my  fault,'  said  she,  tremulously  ;  '  I 
was,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to  the  deed.' 
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'  Yes — yes.  He  objected  to  Falkland  on  account  of  his 
family.     You  know  his  mother  ? '  said  Cecelia. 

'  An  atheist — an  unprincipled  woman,'  replied  Frankfort, — 
'  a  person  capable  of  any  enormity  !  a  fiend  in  human  shape  ! ' 

'  Did  you  ever  see  her  lover  ? '  inquired  Cecelia. 

'  Never,'  replied  Frankfort ;  '  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  most  unprepossessing  appearance.' 

'  So  I  have  understood,'  answered  Cecelia.  ( But  oh ! 
Falkland  had  a  soul  unlike  either.  It  was  made  up  of  tender- 
ness. Virtue  had  stamped  her  impress  upon  his  noble  brow. 
His  love  was  pure  as  an  angel's.  I  was  unworthy  of  him. 
Heaven  has  taken  him  to  herself,  and  denied  me  the  only 
chance  of  making  reparation  for  the  injuries  I  have  done  him.' 

'  May  I  inquire  how  long  Mr.  Cromwell  has  been  dead  ? ' 
said  Du  Bois,  carelessly. 

'  Exactly  a  year,'  replied  Cecelia.     '  He  fell  in  a  duel.' 

'  The  curse  still  attaches  itself  to  our  family  and  all  its  con- 
nections,' said  Frankfort.  '  It  is  as  unusual  for  one  of  us  to  die 
in  his  bed,  as  if  we  had  been  all  proscribed  as  outlaws.' 

'  It  certainly  appears  so,'  replied  she,  thoughtfully.  '  Your 
honored  father  fell  in  battle,  and  mine  ' 

'  Mystery  still  envelopes  his  fate,'  interrupted  the  youth  ; 
'  but  in  all  probability  he  was  lost  at  sea.  The  ship  in  which  he 
embarked  was  seen  in  a  violent  storm,  and  as  she  has  not  since 
been  heard  of,  we  believe  she  must  have  foundered.' 

'  'Tis  a  melancholy  subject,'  answered  Cecelia.  c  But  you 
have  doubtless  heard  the  story  of  our  great  grandfather,  wrho,  it 
is  said,  entailed  this  curse  upon  his  posterity  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  superstitious,'  replied  the  youth,  '  but  a  strange 
fatality  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  family  ever  since  that 
gallant  Frenchman  saved  the  life  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Cecelia,  '  it  is  remarkable  how  a  deed  of 
such ' 

'  Nay,  nay,  cousin,'  interrupted  Du  Bois,  '  we  may  differ 
much,  you  know,  on  that  subject.' 

'  Well,  Frankfort,'  said  she,  '  even  allowing  that  we  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  extent  of  our  ancestor's  piety,  yet  you  must 
acknowledge  that  in  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  he 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  evil  motives.' 

'  King  Saul  saved  the  life  of  Agag  in  days  of  old,'  replied 
Du  Bois  ;  '  but  his  mercy  was  accounted  to  him  for  disobedience.' 

'  I  must  not  hear  you  talk  thus/  replied  Cecelia  ;  '  to  me  it 
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must  sound  like  blasphemy,  and  to  all  it  must  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  persecution,  that  vice  for  which  the  heretics  so  severely 
censure  our  church.' 

'  Still,  cousin,'  said  Frankfort,  laughing,  '  with  the  inconsist- 
ency of  a  true  Catholic,  you  hold  that  we  are  all  cursed  for 
this  pious  deed  of  our  worthy  progenitor.' 

'  Cursed,'  answered  the  invalid,  '  but  not  by  Heaven.  Do 
you  recollect  what  the  ringleader  of  the  assassins  told  our  Gallic 
Knight,  when  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  kill  Heaven's  vicegerent  ? 
He  said — "  I  have  not  power  to  slay  thee,  but  if  there  is  in  hell 
enough  of  loyalty  to  wield  a  brand,  thy  house  shall  burn  for 
this — and  if  three  generations  shall  survive,  I'll  come  again,  but 
there  shall  not  be  a  fourth.'  " 

'  Mere  romance,'  said  Du  Bois,  '  of  which  chivalric  ages  are 
replete.  But  time  wears  ;  will  you  direct  me  to  a  place  called 
Bowling  Green  ?  ' 

'  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west,'  replied  Cecelia. 
'  Follow  this  street  and  you  will  soon  fall  in  with  it.  It  is  near 
the  water.     There  is  a  statue  in  the  midst.' 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  Du  Bois  arose  to  take  leave  of 
Cecelia  for  the  night. 

'  Leave  me  not  till  after  twelve,'  said  she.  '  Stay  till  the 
hour  of  midnight  has  gone  by.' 

'  Your  nurse  has  looked  in  several  times,'  replied  he,  '  and 
seems  impatient  of  my  delay.  Can  I  not  leave  you  a  couple 
of  hours  ? ' 

'  Let  the  nurse  enter,'  said  Cecelia,  '  but  you  must  not 
desert  me  now.  My  mind  is  enervated  by  long  confinement, 
and  the  hour  of  midnight  has  peculiar  terrors  for  me.' 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  desert  you,  my  dear  cousin,'  said  the 
youth ;  '  but  I  have  an  engagement  to  which  I  should  like  to 
attend,  if  possible.' 

'  'Tis  true,'  replied  Cecelia,  you  have  just  arrived,  and  doubt- 
less have  a  right  to  ask  leave  of  absence — but  I  shall  see  you 
in  the  morning.     Do  you  sleep  very  sound  ? ' 

'  I  am  easily  awaked,'  answered  he. 

'  As  you  are  a  soldier,'  continued  Cecelia,  '  I  need  not  cau- 
tion you  against  being  alarmed,  but  we  poor  women  have  not 
the  hardihood  to  listen  to  midnight  screams  and  call  it  music' 

'  How  !  '  ejaculated  the  youth,  as  the  idea  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind  that  Father  M'Pherson  might  be  accessary  to  those 
boding  sounds  which  the  servants  designated  by  the  title  of 
'  The  Warning  Voice,'  and  that  the  assignation  was  only  a  feint 
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to  draw  him  away  from  the  house  at  the  time  when  the  diabo- 
lical scene  should  be  acted. 

'  You  seem  surprised  at  the  mention  of  the  midnight  cry 
which  has  alarmed  me  regularly  for  many  weeks  ;  what  will 
you  say  when  you  hear  it  ? '  said  the  invalid, 

'  I  say  now,'  cried  Du  Bois,  starting  upon  his  feet,  '  that 
some  interested  villain  is  playing  off  a  trick  upon  you,  and  that 
if  I  surprise  him  in  the  act,  my  maiden  sword  shall  not  go  long 
athirst  !  I'll  not  sleep  to-night.  I'll  watch  around  your  house  ; 
and  if  that  whining  priest  appear  for  any  juggling  purpose,  I'll 
nail  his  dangling  crucifix  to  his  breast  bone  with  my  sword's 
point ! ' 

'  Oh,  cousin  !  '  cried  Cecelia,  with  pious  horror. 

'  Aye,'  continued  Du  Bois,  walking  the  room  with  rapid 
steps,  '  I'll  expiate  our  grandfather's  crime — and  if  the  devil 
was  cheated  of  his  due  by  the  rescue  of  the  Pope,  I'll  give  him 
a  villain  scarcely  less  infernal  to  whet  his  tusks  upon  ! ' 

'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  curse  you  spoke  of  adheres  to  our 
house,  while  its  genealogy  records  such  boisterous  and  impetuous 
spirits,'  said  Cecelia,  calmly.  '  You  are  now  ready  to  sacrifice 
an  innocent  old  man  whose  conduct  does  not  sanction  the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion.' 

'  Is  he  not ' 

'  A  Papist !  '  interrupted  the  invalid.  '  He  is,  and  so  am  I. 
Such  was  my  father  and  your  father's  sire.  For  shame,  Frank- 
fort !  You  are  an  intolerable  bigot.  Your  zeal  is  hot  enough 
to  kindle  faggots.' 

'  Cecelia,'  said  the  young  soldier,  solemnly,  '  I  am .  only 
zealous  on  your  account.  I  see  a  lovely  cousin  murdered — < 
killed  inch  by  inch — 'practised  upon  by  some  designing  knave ; 
and  am  I  a  bigot  because  I  would  save  you  from  his  clutch  ? 
M'Pherson  may  be  innocent — I  have  reasons  to  judge  differ- 
ently, which  till  you  know,  you  cannot  judge  at  all,  and  if  you 
now  know,  he  will  be  abused.  I  would  be  honest  with  the 
Devil' 

c  Be  honest  with  whom  you  will,  but  hurt  not  father  M'Pher — ' 
She  paused,  for  the  eyes  of  Du  Bois  were  fixed  upon  her  with 
an  expression  so  dark  and  penetrating  that  she  shuddered  as 
she  encountered  his  gaze. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Cecelia  relapsed  into  another  doze, 
and  the  youth,  becoming  buried  in  deep  thought,  heeded  not 
the  fleeting  moments,  until  the  clock  struck  twelve,  when  re- 
membering his  appointment  he  started  up  suddenly,  and  at  the 
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same  moment  a  yell  more  shrill  than  the  onset  cry  of  a  savage, 
and  louder  than  the  scream  of  a  hyena,  pierced  his  ears,  and 
caused  Cecelia  to  start  from  her  pillow  and  cry  out  with  terror. 

Du  Bois  roared  loudly  for  the  nurse,  who  had  been  snoring  in 
her  chair  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  but  was  aroused  by  the 
1  warning  voice;'  and  now  flew  to  the  bedside  scarcely  less 
frightened  than  her  mistress. 

'  Attend  to  my  cousin  !  '  cried  Du  Bois,  and  darted  from  the 
room  like  lightning.  He  plunged  down  stairs,  and  flying  through 
the  hall  was  at  the  front  door  in  an  instant.  Upon  opening  it, 
he  saw  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak  walking  swiftly  towards  the 
house.  He  hastened  to  meet  the  stranger,  and  soon  recognized 
Father  M'Pherson.  '  I  have  caught  the  villain  almost  in  the 
very  act,'  thought  Du  Bois,  and  was  about  seizing  the  priest  by 
the  throat,  when  the  latter  said,  '  Ah,  Sir,  you  have  let  the 
chance  escape  you  !  ' 

'  Chance  has  a  better  pair  of  heels  than  you,  then,'  cried  the 
youth,  grasping  the  father  by  the  collar.  '  What  would  you 
think  if  I  should  let  daylight  shine  through  your  holiness's 
sanctified  carcase    ' 

'  That  I  died  a  martyr  to  my  zeal  for  your  cousin's  welfare,' 
replied  M'Pherson,  calmly. 

'  How  !  '  cried  Du  Bois.  '  Do  you  call  lurking  under  her 
windows  at  this  time  of  night,  and  playing  bass  upon  her  shat- 
tered nerves,  a  particular  display  of  loving  kindness  ?  Tell  me, 
for  you  must  know,  to  whose  agency  may  I  attribute  that  demo- 
niacal yell  with  which  we  have  been  serenaded  even  now.' 

'  Your  manner  pleases  me  much,  young  man,'  replied 
M'Pherson.  '  I  believe  you  will  yet  prove  a  Jehu  to  the 
Jezebel  whose  vile  practices  have  called  forth  your  misplaced 
indignation.  Let  go  your  hold  upon  my  upper  garments,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  had  known  before  had  you  been 
punctual  to  my  appointment.' 

Innocence  could  not  be  more  bold,'  said  Du  Bois,  shifting 
his  right  hand  from  M'Pherson's  throat  to  his  sword-hilt ;  '  but 
veteran  guilt  oft  hides  his  face  with  snowy  plumes,  and  fire  will 
harden  what  it  cannot  melt.  But  go  on  ;  'tis  meet  I  shrive 
thee  ere  thou  diest.' 

'  What  fitter  place  can  there  be  than  your  cousin's  chamber  ? ' 
said  the  priest.  '  She  is  doubtless  awake,  and  what  I  have  to 
say  may  quiet  her  fears,  and  convince  her  that  she  owes  her 
terrors  to  the  malice  of  a  mortal  like  herself.' 

'  I  consent  to  that,'  replied  Du  Bois.     '  The  sanctity  of  your 
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profession  entitles  you  to  precede  me.     Be   good  enough  to 
take  up  your  march.' 

Cecelia,  whom  we  left  in  the  extreme  of  agitation,  had  been 
quickly  surrounded  by  her  servants,  who  flocked  to  her  cham- 
ber immediately  upon  hearing  the  uproar  occasioned  by  their 
mistress's  fright  and  Frankfort's  clamorous  retreat.  When 
Cecelia  had  a  little  recovered  from  her  perturbation,  she  in- 
quired for  her  cousin.  The  nurse  said  he  had  gone  out  to  seek 
the  person  who  had  alarmed  the  family  by  screaming  under 
the  windows. 

The  servants  shook  their  heads  significantly,  and  one  of  them 
ventured  to  say  that.  ■  no  mortal  man  could  check  the  purposes 
of  the  Almighty.' 

'  I  am  concerned  about  my  cousin,'  said  Cecelia.  '  Do  go 
to  the  front  door,  one  of  you,  and  look  for  him.' 

One  of  the  servants  ventured  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
but  soon  returned,  crying  out,  '  He  has  got  him  !  He  has  caught 
him  !  He  is  caught !  He  is  caught !  ' 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  the  door,  and  Cecelia 
anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  Frankfort  with  his  prisoner. 

What  was  her  surprise  when  she  saw  Father  M'Pherson 
enter  her  chamber,  with  his  clothes  ruffled,  his  cheek  bloody, 
followed  by  Du  Bois  who  goaded  him  on  with  a  drawn  sword  ! 

'  Father  M'Pherson  !  '  cried  Cecelia,  whose  faith  in  that 
gentleman's  integrity  began  to  waver,  '  this  visit  is  very  unex- 
pected.    I  did  not  know  that  you  were  on  the  premises  ! ' 

The  servants,  who  took  their  cue  from  Cecelia,  now  lifted 
their  hands  and  expressed  by  looks  and  gestures  their  wonder 
and  virtuous  indignation. 

'  And  he  is  a  priest,  too  ! '  whispered  one  of  them. 

'  I  thought,'  said  Ellen,  audibly,  '  that  no  good  would  come 
of  all  his  papistry,  and  images,  and  beads,  and  trumpery.  A 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  !  ' 

Du  Bois  at  the  same  time  flourished  his  sword,  and  called 
upon  the  father  to  make  his  deposition.  Cecelia  looked  offend- 
ed, the  servants  muttered  imprecations,  and  the  situation  of 
the  poor  priest  was  for  a  time  rather  embarrassing. 

Observing  his  captive  to  hesitate,  Du  Bois  now  assumed  a 
more  threatening  air.  He  rested  the  point  of  his  sword  against 
M'Pherson's  breast,  and  commanded  him  to  proceed  without 
delay  and  open  his  whole  heart ;  '  or,'  said  the  youth,  '  I  will 
dissect  it  for  the  examination  of  the  company.' 

The  father  silently  pointed  to  a  bible  which  lay  upon  the 
table  near  him. 
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'  He  wishes  to  make  oath,'  said  Du  Bois.  '  Give  him  the 
book.' 

Ellen  reverently  presented  him  with  the  sacred  volume. 
M'Pherson  opened  it,  and  turning  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
placed  his  finger  upon  the  40th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  and 
motioned  for  Du  Bois  to  read  it.  The  youth  glanced  his  eye 
over  the  text,  and  comprehended  the  father's  meaning. 

'  You  shall  be  indulged,  Sir,'  said  he.  Then  turning  to  the 
spectators,  cried — '  Come,  come  !  Disperse  the  mob  '  Young 
women,  you  can  withdraw.' 

Hereupon  several  of  the  company  went  out,  but  others  still 
lingered,  as  if  anxious  to  hear  the  priest's  confession. 

'  That's  right,'  said  Du  Bois,  '  don't  all  of  you  go  out.  I 
shall  want  one  of  you  in  a  moment  to  hold  a  bowl  to  catch  this 
man's  blood — for  I  would  not  spoil  my  cousin's  carpet.' 

The  girls,  who  had  no  idea  of  making  themselves  useful  upon 
this  occasion,  fled  precipitately  from  the  apartment  and  left  the 
priest  alone  with  Cecelia  and  the  young  soldier. 

'  Now,'  said  the  father,  '  I  am  ready  to  explain  everything, 
and  to  tell  you  all  I  know  about  this  mysterious  affair.  But 
firstly,  young  man,  as  you  have  constituted  yourself  judge  upon 
my  case,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you  can  show  no  precedent 
for  acting  as  executioner  likewise.  You  must  delegate  one  of 
those  offices  to  your  fair  cousin.  She  shall  be  my  judge  if  you 
will ;  and  if  she  gives  sentence  against  me,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  draw  your  sword.' 

1  Aye,'  said  the  youth,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and  at  the 
same  time  dropping  the  point  of  his  weapon,  '  you  no  doubt 
feel  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  merciful  tribunal  and  a 
prejudiced.' 

'  Prejudiced,  indeed,  must  be  that  court  where  the  plaintiff 
sits  as  judge,  and  the  sheriff  is  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  ! ' 
replied  the  clergyman. 

'  You  may  count  it  a  great  privilege  that  you  are  allowed 
any  trial  at  all,'  cried  Du  Bois,  impatiently ;  '  husband  your 
logic,  Sir — you  will  need  it  all  at  the  communion  table,  but  you 
can't  persuade  me  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese. 
Forward,  sir,  forward  !  ' 

'  My  lady,'  said  the  father,  proceeding  at  once  to  his  subject, 
'  you  have  been  for  several  months  confined  to  the  house  by  ill 
health,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  mental  afflictions.  It  is  about 
three  weeks  since  you  sent  for  me  to  visit  you.  I  came,  obe- 
dient to  your  wishes,  and  have  continued  my  attentions  up  to 
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this  time,  apparently  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  My  present 
attendance  would,  however,  have  been  spared,  had  not  circum- 
stances connected  with  your  immediate  welfare  induced  me  to 
be  near  the  house  at  the  juncture  when  your  cousin,  wrought 
upon  by  the  same  feelings  which  led  me  hither,  came  out  in 
quest  of  the  incendiary  who,  escaping  before  my  eyes,  left  me 
her  substitute,  as  hath  so  far  been  proved,  for  you  to  act  your 
pleasure  on.' 

'  Very  plausible  !  '  said  Du  Bois  ;  '  and  doubtless  your  mo- 
tive in  assigning  me  to  Bowling  Green  at  the  very  time  when  I 
should  be  here,  was,  that  you  wished  the  honor  of  capturing 
the  incendiary  yourself.  You  would  not  share  the  glory  of  the 
action  with  another.  I  am  not  so  selfish.  I  am  willing  that 
you  should  have  a  Benjamin's  portion  in  the  affair.  I  desire 
you  to  bring  the  villain  to  light.  So,  confess  yourself  a  devil, 
and  I  will  immortalize  you  at  once  !  ' 

'  My  lady,'  continued  the  father,  '  when  I  first  came  to  your 
house,  I  heard  the  nurse  speak  of  a  "  warning  voice,"  which 
had  worried  you  nightly  for  some  time,  and  to  the  effect  of 
which,  she  attributed  much  of  your  indisposition.  I  made  par- 
ticular inquiries  as  to  this  "  voice."  I  was  informed  that  it 
sounded  like  a  cry  of  distress,  and  that  it  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  street,  directly  under  the  front  windows.' 
'  Shall  I  call  in  the  nurse  ? '  inquired  the  youth. 
'  It  is  not  necessary,'  replied  Cecelia  ;  '  I  know  this  part  of 
his  testimony  is  correct.' 

'  Upon  hearing  this  account  of  the  matter,'  continued  the 
priest,  '  I  resolved  that  these  nocturnal  alarms  could  be  ac- 
counted for  without  reference  to  supernatural  agency.  I 
accordingly  posted  myself  near  your  house,  last  night,  and 
watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  night-walker.  The  city 
clock  had  scarcely  announced  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  a  tall 
female,  dressed  in  white,  passed  by  the  place  where  I  had 
screened  myself.  She  made  a  full  stop  when  she  arrived  at 
your  door,  and  looked  eagerly  about  her  to  assure  herself  that 
she  was  unobserved.  She  then  darted  under  your  windows, 
gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fled  with  such  precipitation  as  would 
have  rendered  pursuit  useless. 

I  immediately  returned  home,  and  determined  to  keep  my 
discoveries  a  profound  secret,  until  I  could  arrange  a  scheme 
with  some  other  person  to  make  prisoner  of  this  unprincipled 
female  and  subject  her  to  a  rigid  examination.  Your  cousin 
arrived  very  opportunely  for  my  design.     I  requested  him  to 
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meet  me  at  Bowling  Green  this  very  night,  and  then,  and  there 
did  I  intend  to  make  these  disclosures  to  the  young  man,  and 
take  measures  for  effectually  securing  the  offender.  I  confess 
I  was  guilty  of  an  inadvertency  in  naming  the  hour  for  our 
meeting.  My  thoughts  were  dwelling  upon  the  hour  when  the 
incognito  appears,  and  I  did  not  consider  that  it  required  some 
little  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  my  intentions  before 
putting  them  into  execution. 

I  arrived  at  Bowling  Green  just  as  the  moon  rose.  It  must 
have  been  past  eleven.  I  waited  impatiently  for  your  cousin's 
appearance,  and  when  I  recollected  that  I  had  warned  him  to 
attend  me  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  began  to  fear  that  he  would  be 
too  late  for  my  purpose.  I  at  length  set  out  for  your  house, 
hoping  that  I  should  meet  with  him  on  my  way  thither,  and  I 
did  so — but  not  in  time  to  co-operate  with  him  in  taking  the 
screech-owl,  who  flew  before  he  appeared.' 

'  I  give  full  credit  to  all  you  have  told  us,'  said  Cecelia, 
'  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  my  unjust  suspicions.' 

'  Y  ou  acquit  the  prisoner,  then  ? '  cried  Frankfort. 

'  Fully,'  answered  Cecelia. 

i  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,'  replied  the  youth,  '  but  if  he 
will  put  in  bail  for  his  appearance  here  to-morrow  night  at  eleven 
o'clock,  he  may  be  dismissed.' 

I I  will  be  his  security,'  said  Cecelia.  '  But  will  it  not  suit 
your  convenience  to  remain  with  us  until  the  time  specified  ? ' 

'  Perfectly  convenient,'  replied  M'Pherson.  '  I  can  tarry 
with  you  until  then.' 

'  Till  then,  adieu,'  said  Du  Bois,  and  retired. 

To  be  concluded  in  next  Number. 


LIFE     AS     IT     IS. 


In  my  youthful  days  I  was  anxious  to  discover  that  course  of 
life  which  was  calculated  to  afford  me  the  greatest  degree  of 
happiness.  And  having  a  decided  taste  for  society,  I  at  first 
supposed  married  life  preferable  to  any  other.  But  upon  a 
slight  examination  of  the  enjoyments  of  married  persons,  I  saw 
little  to  confirm  my  opinion.  Many  disadvantages  seemed  to 
attend  the  matrimonial  state.  Nor  did  I  once  look  for  the  com- 
forts to  be  found  in  it,  or  the  evils  which  are  uniformly  connect- 
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ed  with  single  life.  I  immediately  drew  a  conclusion  unfavora- 
ble to  marriage,  and  thought  a  bachelor's  life  would  be  the 
direct  road  to  all  valuable  enjoyment. 

These  views  I  entertained  for  some  years ;  and  whenever  the 
life  of  married  persons  came  under  my  notice,  I  viewed  it  with 
sole  reference  to  its  disadvantages,  while  the  more  favorable 
circumstances  passed  entirely  unobserved.  But  as  some  learn- 
ed and  wise  men  had  spoken  in  high  terms  of  matrimony,  I 
resolved  to  begin  a  course  of  observation  entirely  on  a  new  plan. 
I  determined  carefully  to  mark  the  blessings,  as  well  as  the 
evils,  attached  to  the  life  of  every  individual  that  should  come 
within  the  limits  of  my  knowledge,  whether  married  or  unmar- 
ried, old  or  young,  and  to  keep  a  rigid  account  of  both  debt  and 
credit.  I  did  not  long  proceed  in  this  way  before  I  began  to 
feel  myself  wonderfully  disappointed.  Instead  of  finding  happi- 
ness the  most  frequent  in  single  life,  it  was,  at  least  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one,  directly  the  reverse.  I  found  that  what- 
ever happiness  may  attend  the  one  who  lives  single,  is  more 
than  equaled  by  the  enjoyments  resulting  from  the  marriage 
union.  Behold  the  blissful  pair!  Whatever  one  possesses,  be- 
longs equally  to  the  other.  All  things  are  shared  in  com- 
mon. Whether  delight  or  sorrow,  comfort  or  distress,  affect 
them,  they  both  partake.  And  since  happiness  is  not  lessened 
by  being  imparted,  nor  pain  increased  by  division,  each  one 
has  double  the  social  enjoyment  that  single  life  would  afford, 
without  any  addition  of  misery.  For  by  imparting,  each  one  is 
made  partaker  of  the  full  amount  of  joy  that  belongs  to  the  two; 
but  by  dividing,  neither  shares  more  than  half  the  weight  of 
sorrow  that  would  be  attached  to  each  individual  separately. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  almost  innumerable  associations  and  ties 
bring  into  exercise  those  benevolent  affections  of  the  married, 
which  to  others  are  unknown. 

The  many  instances  of  good  feeling,  of  tender  affection,  of 
commiseration  for  the  sufferer,  which  the  endearing  ties  of 
parent  and  child,  of  husband  and  wife,  are  calculated  to  awaken 
and  cherish,  must  ever  be  strangers  to  persons  of  other  situations 
in  life  than  that  of  honorable  wedlock. 

Love  of  country,  genuine  taste  for  refined  society,  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  a  fitness  for  be- 
coming useful  members  of  the  community,  are  all  promoted  by 
the  conjugal  tie.  This  is  apparent  both  from  observation  and 
experience, — from  the  testimony  of  the  moderns,  and  the  voice 
of  the  ancients. 
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Now  let  us  listen  to  the  account  of  those  devoted  to  single 
life.  First  appears  a  sour  and  surly  bachelor,  unsocial,  un- 
feeling, regardless  of  the  weal  or  the  woes  of  human  kind, 
petulant,  niggardly,  and  odd  ;  a  friend  to  none,  and  beloved 
by  nobody  except  his  own  dear  self — scarcely  that,  for  he  is 
almost  disgusted  with  his  own  life.  Can  happiness  take  up  her 
abode  with  such  a  character  as  this  ?  Surely  not — as  soon  might 
light  dwell  with  darkness,  or  oil  mix  with  water.  Next  we  will 
observe  the  female  who  has  never  visited  the  temple  of  Hymen. 
Her  state,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  one  last  described, 
is  far  from  being  enviable.  I  allude  to  those  only  advanced 
beyond  the  proper  age  for  marriage.  If  the  single  sister  be  of 
the  more  active,  fearless,  and  forward  turn,  she  is  usually  fond 
of  dictation ;  and  having  no  domestic  concerns  of  her  own  to 
occupy  her  talents,  she  is  ever  intruding  into  the  affairs  of 
others — a  torment  to  herself  and  a  plague  to  all  around  her. 
But  if  she  happens  to  possess  a  character  more  inclined  to  mo- 
desty and  diffidence,  she  soon  falls  into  innocent  insignificance, 
and  is  scarcely  known  in  the  circles  of  society. 

To  this  picture  of  single  life,  however,  there  are  many  honor- 
able exceptions,  in  both  sexes.  And  these  remarks  are  consi- 
dered as  only  applicable  to  a  majority  of  those  who  prefer  living 
without  marriage,  and  as  expressive  of  the  general  tendency 
that  such  a  course  must  usually  have  on  the  human  character. 
An  impartial  survey  of  life  and  its  enjoyments  elicits  the  con- 
clusion that  man  was  never  destined  to  be  alone,  and  that  single 
life  was  never  intended  either  to  make  him  happy  or  to  give 
him  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness  in  the  world.  If  the  height 
of  envied  bliss  is  attainable  by  mortal  man,  it  must  be  sought  in 
married  life. 

But  are  there  no  exceptions  to  this  grand  paragon  of  per- 
fection you  portray  under  the  character  of  matrimony  ?  Surely 
there  are,  many  ;  for  all  conditions  and  stations  in  life  have  their 
advantages  and  their  disadvantages.  There  are  many  unhappy 
persons  who  are  married,  but  it  is  presumed  the  same  individuals 
would  have  been  vastly  more  so  if  unmarried.  There  are  some 
happy  ones  also  who  are  unmarried  ;  yet  it  is  believed  their 
enjoyment  would  be  much  increased  by  the  conjugal  tie.  It  is 
not  from  a  few  individual  cases  that  we  are  to  determine,  but 
from  the  aggregate  of  happiness  or  misery  that  is  actually  expe- 
rienced by  considerable  portions  of  these  two  classes  of  the 
community,  where  in  other  respects  their  privileges  in  life  are 
very  nearly  equal.     It  is  to  persons  under  such  circumstances 
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that  my  observations  have  been  confined,  and  my  conclusions 
correspond  with  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says,  '  There  are  difficulties  and  trials  in  all 
states ;  but  let  marriage  and  celibacy  be  weighed  fairly,  and  I 
am  persuaded  the  former  will  be  found  to  have  fewer  than  the 
latter.'  This  remark  is  in  accordance  with  that  Divine  economy 
which  said,  'It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,'  and 
which  pronounced  '  marriage  honorable  in  all.'  Since  marriage 
is  regarded  so  honorable  by  all  good  men  and  by  Divine  author- 
ity, it  is  strange  that  any  rational  person  should  attempt  to  dis- 
prove its  utility.  Dr.  Franklin  had  so  favorable  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  matrimony,  that  he  recommended  early  marriages ; 
as  he  thought  the  tempers  and  habits  of  the  parties,  if  married 
when  young,  would  the  more  easily  become  assimilated,  and 
happy  life  be  more  likely  to  ensue.  That  the  married  state 
presents  advantages  for  both  domestic  and  social  happiness, 
above  any  which  is  attainable  in  single  life,  is  evident  not  only 
from  observation,  but  from  the  testimony  of  wise  and  great  men, 
and  from  the  fact  that  marriage  is  of  Divine  institution.  It  may 
be  proved  also  upon  philosophical  principles  ;  but  this  on  the 
present  occasion  is  unnecessary.  Some  others  maintain  that 
marriage  is  not  conducive  to  happiness.  The  worthy  authoress 
of  '  Real  Life,'  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the 
'  Boston  Literary  Magazine,'  expresses  strong  doubts ;  but  I 
conclude  her  to  be  of  that  class  of  females,  who  denounce 
matrimony  because  they  are  not  the  happy  subjects  of  it,  and 
only  need  a  fair  opportunity  of  embracing  some  worthy  gentle- 
man's hand,  to  convince  the  world  that  they  are  heartily  dis- 
posed to  renounce  their  former  errors  relative  to  this  subject. 

s.  K. 


THE     FINE     ARTS.         NO.     I. 
ATHENiUM    GALLERY. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  for  the  encouragement  of  artists  and  im- 
provement in  taste  as  regards  the  fine  arts,  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  ult. 

The  number  of  paintings  is  unusually  large.     They  are  the 
productions  of  artists  from  the  days  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
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Angelo,  down  to  our  modern  Allston,  Fisher,  Codman,  Doughty, 
Alexander,  Osgood,  Badger,  Harding,  Pratt,  Harvey  and  others. 

The  number  of  pieces,  as  appears  from  the  catalogue,  exceeds 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  several  busts.  We  observed 
among  others  those  of  John  Q.  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy  and 
John  T.  Kirkland.  We  are  not  quite  certain,  however,  that 
this  is  a  place  where  the  productions  of  the  sculptor  may  be 
shown  to  as  much  advantage  as  they  might  be  in  some  other 
locality.  The  disposition  of  the  paintings  this  season  has  cer- 
tainly been  judicious  and  tasteful.  They  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  their  several  positions,  and  many  of  them  appear 
very  fine. 

As  we  sauntered  up  the  stairway,  and  entered  the  room,  our 
eyes  fell  upon  the  noble  production  of  Harding — the  full-length 
painting  of  our  statesman  Webster.  It  is  certainly  a  happy 
effort,  and  strongly  portrays  the  features  and  expression  of  its 
original.  After  viewing  with  delight,  for  a  few  minutes,  this 
masterly  performance,  we  glanced  our  eyes  towards  the  land- 
scape collection,  when  our  attention  became  fixed  by  the  '  Seba- 
go  Pond '  of  Codman.  The  rich  landscapes  of  Fisher,  Doughty, 
and  Codman,  are  familiar  to  the  recollections  of  us  all.  This 
piece  of  Mr.  Codman's  is  certainly  one  which  rivets  the  atten- 
tion of  the  beholder  and  ravishes  the  mind.  The  deep  tints  of 
the  distant  forest  and  mountain,  the  mellow  sunlight,  the  soft 
blue  sky,  the  rich  canopy  of  gorgeous  clouds  with  their  golden 
summits  and  silver  edgings,  the  bright  lake  with  its  clear  trans- 
lucent waters,  reflecting  in  mirrored  brightness  the  verdant 
hill-side  with  all  its  enchanting  garniture  of  forest,  tree,  rock 
and  fern-covered  lawn,  together  with  the  distant  skiff  of  the 
fisherman,  the  angler  among  the  bushes  of  the  border,  the  cattle 
standing  in  the  still  waters,  and  the  far-off  mountain  sleeping  in 
mist  and  tipped  with  silver  brightness,  render  this  piece  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  lovely  and  enchanting  we  have  seen. 

Charmed  with  this  fairy  creation,  we  were  led  to  examine 
our  catalogue  to  see  if  there  were  any  other  productions  from 
the  same  hand.  Running  over  the  names  from  the  beginning, 
the  next  piece  that  met  our  view  was  the  '  Log  Hut,'  imme- 
diately above  which  was  the  '  Outlet  of  Sebago  Pond.'  Both 
these  pieces  are  inimitably  fine.  The  sloping  hill-side,  the 
winding  shore,  the  rich  foliage  of  the  deep  forest,  the  precipi- 
tous and  craggy  promontory,  the  verdant  moss  upon  the  rocks, 
the  bright  lake  with  its  green  isles  and  bordering  shrubs,  the 
old  gnarled  trees,  the  edging  brightness  upon  the  remote  and 
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misty  hills,  and  the  mellow  sunlight  poured  in  upon  the  sleep- 
ing waters  and  tipping  the  dark  evergreens  with  gold,  are  here 
thrown  together  with  such  matchless  skill  and  effect  as  to  ren- 
der the  vicinity  of  the  '  Log  Hut '  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
spots  on  earth.  All  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  seemed  to  be 
here  united,  and  we  almost  wished  ourselves  one  of  the  laborers 
before  its  doors. 

In  the  '  Outlet  of  Sebago  Pond,'  we  have  again  portrayed  the 
same  wild  and  beautiful  features  of  nature  ;  the  sunny  water, 
the  misty  mountain,  and  the  gorgeous,  rich,  soft  sunlight  poured 
over  all.  The  distant  bridge  is  here  seen,  at  the  '  outlet,'  the  float- 
ing raft  of  logs  directed  by  the  lumberman,  the  peasant  upon 
the  shore,  cattle  standing  in  the  bright  waters,  animals  feeding 
upon  the  green  banks,  and  volumes  of  rich,  bright  clouds,  '  pile 
above  pile,'  in  the  far-off  horizon.  These  creations  of  Codman 
are  such  as  will  live  and  be  admired  so  long  as  a  true  lover  of 
nature  can  be  found.  The  merits  of  the  artist,  in  this  depart- 
ment, are  so  well  known,  that  our  encomiums  are  needless,  and 
would  be  but  the  faint  tribute  of  our  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  skill. 

On  examining  to  see  if  Fisher  had  favored  us  this  season 
with  any  of  his  fine  productions,  our  eye  glanced  upon  the 
painting  of  the  '  Boy  Going  to  Ride.'  We  were  struck,  at  first 
sight,  with  the  remarkably  lively  and  animated  appearance  of 
the  two  dogs,  in  the  foreground,  and  with  the  chubby  cheeks, 
bright  animated  countenances,  and  sunny  looks,  of  the  youths 
near  them.  The  horses  are  both  remarkably  fine.  The 
landscape  view  in  the  back-ground  is  well  executed,  and  the 
lights  and  shades  well  disposed  of.  The  flowers  of  the  fore- 
ground breathe  life  itself,  and  while  we  were  looking  at  the 
cattle  in  the  distant  shade,  and  the  far-off  hills  and  forests,  we 
almost  fancied  ourselves  transported  to  a  living  grove,  breathing 
the  fragrance  of  the  richest  flowers,  listening  to  the  drowsy  hum 
of  the  insect,  the  song  of  birds,  the  babbling  of  brooks  and 
waterfalls,  and  the  lowing  of  distant  herds. 

We  spent  so  much  time  in  viewing  these  charming  pieces, 
that  we  had  not  leisure  to  look  further.  We  should,  however, 
be  doing  injustice  to  our  own  feelings  and  to  the  merits  of 
others,  should  we  omit  to  notice  other  meritorious  productions 
of  our  young  artists  less  known  to  the  public.  This  we  shall 
not  fail  to  do  in  future  numbers.  These,  indeed,  are  more  par- 
ticularly entitled  to  our  consideration,  since  we  have  no  royal 
munificence  to  foster  rising  and  aspiring  genius  and  contribute 
8* 
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to  its  patronage — no  lordly  wealth  to  reward  its  exertions,  cher- 
ish its  hopes  and  forward  its  progress  ;  but  the  approving  smiles 
of  our  countrymen,  and  the  liberality  of  a  few  wealthy  indivi- 
duals, must  be  the  only  incentive  to  American  artists  that  can 
be  proffered  for  their  advancement. 

We  hope,  with  even  these  poor  inducements,  however,  that 
the  majestic  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  new  world  will  not 
pass  '  unnoticed  and  unknown,'  but  that  the  canvass  will  be 
made  to  glow  with  the  charms  of  our  peerless  landscape,  giving 
perpetuity  to  its  ever-varying  aspect. 

Our  artists  in  the  department  of  portraiture  have  long  excel- 
led. Though  we  can  boast  of  few  historical  painters  of  celebrity, 
yet  the  productions  of  Stewart,  Allston,  Copely,  and  Benjamin 
West,  in  their  own  departments,  are  immortal,  and  are  well 
known  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  The  Pennsylvanian 
Quaker  became  the  presiding  divinity  at  the  shrine  of  taste  in 
the  land  of  Arts,  and  the  present  premier  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
legitimate  descendant  of  a  Boston  artist.  Our  own  Stewart, 
the  friend  of  Johnson,  was  long  known  in  England  as  6  master 
of  the  mimic  art,'  and  his  numerous  productions  there  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  the  works  of  other  eminent  artists,  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  future  ages. 

The  arts  in  our  country  are  in  their  infancy.  The  fine  arts, 
for  a  very  obvious  reason,  have  not  made  so  much  advance- 
ment as  the  useful.  The  arts  that  administer  to  the  wants  of 
man,  precede,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  ornamental. 

Our  country  is  poor,  and  the  great  mass  of  mind  has  rather 
been  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  more  useful  mechanic 
arts  than  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  fine. 

These  considerations,  together  with  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
living  artists  are  young,  should  induce  us  to  forbear  in  our  criti- 
cisms— to  abstain  from  harshness,  and  overlook  minor  faults — 
to  remember  that  painters  as  well  as  poets  are  of  the  i  genus 
irritabile,'  that  acute  sensibility  and  genius  are  ever  inseparable, 
and  that  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  is  often  the 
concomitant  of  talent  and  merit. 

Under  these  impressions,  it  will  be  our  object,  in  future  re- 
marks upon  particular  productions,  to  select  excellences  and 
beauties  rather  than  faults.  We  shall  not  however  hesitate  to 
use  that  freedom  of  criticism  which  we  may  think  will  adminis- 
ter to  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  artist,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  themselves. 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  Voss,  for  Eraser's  English  Magazine 
JURGEN. 

Why  !  my  heart's  child  !  Thy  dog  Salutes  thee—see-" 

Glad-whining,  and  thy  sheep  too  bleats,  by  thee 

With  bread  made  gentle.     Why  in  the  dew  so  early  ? 

The  morning  air  blows  cold  ;  scarce  reddens  yet 

The  sun  above  the  fir-hill.     In  my  fold 

At  night  I'm  almost  frozen.     Come,  and  kiss 

Me  warm  again. 

MARIE. 

Thou  frozen  ?    In  the  ^ose-moon  ? 

0  lambkin,  weak  and  tender,  that  e'en  lies 

I'  th'  mid-day  sun,  and  trembles  !    Take  the  kiss— 
Thy  lip  is  warm  enough,  thou  false  one  !    So 
Is  thy  hand  too. 

JURtfEN. 

Why  in  such  haste  ?    Thine  eyes 
Are  not  so  clear  as  wont,  and  smile  compell'd. 

MARIE. 

Beloved,  hear,  and  vex  me  not.    Yestreen 

1  knitted  in  the  bower,  pleased  to  behold 

The  field  of  rye-grass  wave  in  the  golden  gleam, 
And  hear  the  yellow-hammer,  cuckoo,  and  quail, 
In  emulation  sing,  and  thought  the  while 
The  same  delighted  Jurgen.     Then  there  came 
The  old  lame  Tiess,  and  begged.     Father,  said  I, 
Is  all  the  bread  consumed  I  let  you  bake 
Last  holyday  ?    Sure  you  grow  shameless  !    Tiess 
Would  speak,  but  I  was  angry  and  o'erruled  him. 
God  may  again  assist  you,  Tiess  !    the  host 
Supply  you  brandy  gratis  !    Go  !    But  then 
I  saw  his  bald  head  tremble  in  the  gleam 
Of  th'  evening  sun,  and  a  big  tear  flow  down 
From  his  grey  twinkling  eyes.     Speak  yet,  said  I, 
Father,  how  is  it  ?    '  Maiden,'  answered  he, 
c  I  beg  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  old  curate- 
Good  God  !  whom  they  to  us  degraded  !   He 
Lies  in  the  wood,  with  the  poor  forester 
Who  has  his  house  of  children  full,  and  wants  ! ' 
O  father  ! — I  sprang  up  and  had  almost 
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Embraced  him.     You  are  a  good  man  !    Come  here. 

Then  took  I  what  my  hand  might  seize,  and  stuffed 

His  wallet  full  of  sausages,  and  groats, 

Bacon,  and  cheese,  and  bread.     Now,  father,  yet 

A  glass  of  cummelschnap  ?    '  No,  maiden,  no  ; 

My  head's  too  weak.     God  recompense  you  ! '    Forth 

He  hobbled  on  his  crutch  unto  the  wood 

In  moonlight,  that  he  might  not  be  observed. 

JURGEN. 

Well  know  I  father  Tiess.     His  comrade  told  me, 
That  when  a  soldier,  in  the  foeman's  land, 
He  rather  gave  than  took.     O  great  reproach  ! 
Our  curate  is  so  poor  the  beggar  tends  him, 
And  we  wist  not  of  it ! 

MARIE. 

I  dreamt  of  him — 
How  good  he  was,  in  preaching,  catechising, 
To  counsel  and  to  comfort  in  all  chances, 
And  at  the  sick  bed.     Young  and  old,  all  loved  him. 
And  when  some  sneak  accused  him  of  false  doctrine, 
So  that  he  ultimately  lost  at  once 
His  office  and  his  bread — all  prayed  and  wept, 
Till  he  himself  commanded  their  obedience. 
Wild  from  my  dream  I  roused,  and  found  with  tears 
My  cushion  moistened.     Scarce  the  cock  had  crowed  ; 
I  rose,  and  peas  out  of  the  garden  took, 
And  yellow  wurzel,  with  this  pair  of  pigeons — 
And  hasten  now  to  the  old  man  therewith. 
The  huntsman's  wife,  besides,  brings  in  a  basket 
His  breakfast  to  his  bed  :  he  may  be  glad  once. 

JURGEN. 

Glad  is  he  ever,  though  he  suffer  wrong. 

He  who  acts  honestly,  trusts  God  in  sunshine 

And  storm— so  taught  he.     Yet  he  was  disgraced  ! 

Take,  also,  Mary,  my  good-hearted  maid  ! 

This  piece  of  Dutch  cheese  in  the  basket ;  yes, 

And  say,  I'll  bring  a  lamb  to  him  at  evening. 

Fie  !  shall  a  man  of  hunger  die,  because 

He  teacheth  what  God  saith,  not  men's  traditions  ! 

Wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing  !  hang  your  heads  for  shame  ! 

Nathless,  God  be  your  judge  !    Old  Tiess,  and  thou, 

Have  so  subdued  my  heart,  that  it  resolves, 

Sunday,  please  God,  to  share  their  evening  meal. 
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Conversations  with  an  Ambitious  Student  in  HI  Health,  with 
other  Pieces.  By  the  Author  of  Pelham,  Eugene  Aram,  &c. 
New  York:  published  by  J.  and  J.  Harper,  1832. 

This  new  volume  of  Bulwer's  has  just  come  before  the  public. 
It  makes  the  eighth  work  of  a  series  from  the  same  pen,  embrac- 
ing Pelham,  The  Disowned,  Devereux,  Paul  Clifford,  Falk- 
land, the  Siamese  Twins,  and  Eugene  Aram.  It  appears  to  be 
composed  of  several  short  pieces  compiled  from  his  miscellane- 
ous writings.  Many,  if  not  all  these,  have  appeared  before  at 
different  times,  in  the  New  Monthly.  They  are  characteristic, 
and  in  keeping  with  his  other  productions.  The  '  Knowledge 
of  the  World  in  Men  and  Books,'  is  a  good  piece.  The  '  Monas 
and  Diamonas  '  is  a  singular  production,  though  displaying  great 
talent.  His  '  De  Lindsay,'  '  Too  Handsome  for  Anything,' 
and  '  Spirit  of  Society  in  England  and  France,'  are  all  enter- 
taining pieces.  We  extract  for  our  readers  a  few  lines  from  his 
'  Conversation '  sixth,  giving  a  description  of  the  student's 
residence. 

It  is  a  singularly  pretty  spot  in  which  L resides.     Perhaps  some 

of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  England  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  and  as  I  rode  the  other  day,  in  the  early  April,  along  the  quiet 

lane  which  branches  from  the  main  road  to  L 'a  house,  Spring  never 

seemed  to  me  to  smile  upon  a  lovelier  prospect.  The  year  had  broken 
into  its  youth  as  with  a  sudden  and  hilarious  bound.  A  few  days  be- 
fore, I  had  passed  along  the  same  road — all  was  sullen  and  wintry — the 
March  wind  had  swept  along  dry  hedges  and  leafless  trees — the  only 
birds  I  had  encountered  were  two  melancholy  spaxrows  in  the  middle 
of  the  road — too  dejected  even  to  chirp  :  but  now  a  glory  had  passed 
over  the  earth — the  trees  were  dight  in  that  delicate  and  lively  verdure 
which  we  cannot  look  upon  without  feeling  a  certain  freshness  creep 
over  the  heart.  Here  and  there  thick  blossoms  burst  in  clusters  from 
the  fragrant  hedge,  and  (as  a  schoolboy  pranked  out  in  the  hoops  and 
ruffles  of  his  grandsire)  the  white  thorn  seemed  to  mock  at  the  past 
winter  by  assuming  its  garb.  Above,  about,  around — all  was  in  motion, 
in  progress,  in  joy — the  birds,  which  have  often  seemed  to  me  like  the 
messengers  from  earth  to  heaven — charged  with  the  homage  and  grati- 
tude of  Nature,  and  gifted  with  the  most  eloquent  of  created  voices  to 
fulfil  the  mission  ; — the  birds  were  upon  every  spray,  their  music  upon 
every  breath  of  air.  Just  where  the  hedge  opened  to  the  left,  I  saw 
the  monarch  of  English  rivers  glide  on  his  serene  and  silver  course — 
and  in  the  valley  on  either  side  of  his  waters,  village,  spire,  cottage, 
and,  at  rarer  yet  thick  intervals,  the  abodes  of  opulence  looked  out 
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among  the  luxuriant  blossoms  and  the  vivid  green  by  which  they  were 
encircled.  It  was  a  thoroughly  English  scene.  For  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  English  scenery  is  a  certain 
air  of  content.  There  is  a  more  serene  and  happy  smile  on  the  face  of 
an  English  landscape  than  is  found  in  any  which,  far  more  rich  and 
voluptuous  in  its  features,  I  have  admired  in  other  countries. 


Secrecy,  a  Poem.     By  Thomas  Power.      Boston  :  published 
by  Moore  and  Sevey.     1832. 

We  have  perused  the  poem  by  Mr.  Power  with  much  pleasure. 
The  literary  merits  of  this  production  are  such  as  reflect  high 
credit  on  its  author.  There  are  many  passages  in  it  that  are 
excellent.  We  have  not  room  here  to  examine  it  critically,  or 
to  point  out  its  several  excellences.  We  think  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  work,  will 
be  pleased  with  a  short  extract. 

Now  trace  we  the  course  of  proud  glory's  bright  star 
In  the  tumult  of  battle,  the  horrors  of  war, 
In  the  neigh  of  the  war-horse,  the  clangor  of  arms, 
In  the  note  of  the  bugle,  or  trumpet's  alarms  ; 
In  the  groans  of  the  dying,  in  victory's  cry, 
When  danger's  abroad,  or  when  foemen  are  nigh  ; 
In  the  plume-nodding  crest,  in  the  blade  of  the  brave, 
In  the  far-floating  banner,  the  warrior's  low  grave  ; 
In  the  widow's  dim  eye,  in  the  reft  orphan's  tear, 
In  the  death-spell  of  silence,  when  war  has  been  near — 
In  these,  proud  ambition  sees  honor  arise, 
While  hope  fills  the  soul,  until  hope  itself  dies  : 
Then,  its  visions  of  greatness  successive  depart, 
And  the  desert  of  life  spreads  its  waste  o'er  the  heart. 
Where  now  is  the  boaster  of  honor's  bright  ray  ? 
Where  the  proud  eye  that  flashed  in  its  glorious  day, 
So  heedless  of  wrong,  and  so  reckless  of  right  ? 
He  sinks  in  despair  at  the  gloom-coming  night. 

And  this  is  glory  !    This,  the  brilliant  light, 
Leads  hostile  nations  to  the  mad'ning  fight ! 
Its  proudest  banner  stained  with  human  blood  ; 
Its  boldest  deed,  to  mar  the  work  of  God, — 
That  intellectual  image,  kindly  giv'n 
To  form  on  earth  an  aspirant  of  heav'n  ; 
That  holy  charter  of  immortal  life, 
The  blighted,  wasted  thing  of  mortal  strife  ! 
The  proudest  flash  that  lights  the  warrior's  eye, 
Like  some  bright  meteor  in  the  furthest  sky, 
Will  reach  the  triumph  of  its  brilliant  day, 
Then  quick  decline — forever  pass  away. 
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Forever  !    How  the  thought,  in  pride's  despite, 
Dims  the  bright  ray  of  glory's  doubtful  light  ! 
See,  mid  the  changes  on  life's  varied  stage, 
The  proudest  captain  of  the  freest  age, 
Brave  in  the  battle,  and  in  council  wise, 
Daring  to  seek,  and  bold  to  win  the  prize  : 
Now,  crowns  and  sceptres  gather  to  his  hand ; 
Now,  the  fall'n  exile  of  a  foreign  land  ; 
Now,  bending  empires  bear  the  master's  yoke  ; 
A  captive  now  on  Helena's  lone  rock  ! 

True  glory  springs  from  social  duty  done  : 
The  proudest  victory  by  virtue  won. 
He  nobly  wins  who  gains,  in  manly  strife, 
A  crown  of  glory  in  immortal  life. 


Moll  Pitcher,  a  Poem.    Boston.    Carter  and  Hendee.     1832. 

This  poem  consists  of  only  twenty-seven  pages  octavo,  and  was 
published,  as  its  author  states,  '  neither  for  poetical  reputation 
nor  for  money.'  We  think  it  a  production  of  much  merit,  and 
whether  it  be  a  source  of  '  profit '  or  not  to  the  author,  the 
'  poetical  reputation '  of  no  one  could  have  been  injured  by 
prefixing  his  name  to  it. 

The  author  has  happily  chosen  one  of  our  wild  New  England 
legends — laid  his  scene  in  our  own  immediate  neighborhood — 
and  beautifully  developed  the  several  incidents  of  his  simple 
story,  apparently  without  effort  or  premeditation. 

The  production,  though  somewhat  unequal  and  irregular,  as 
a  whole  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  we  readily  forgive  its 
faults  for  its  redeeming  excellences.  We  are  confident  that  its 
author  is  capable  of  producing  such  a  work  as  would  entitle  him 
to  a  high  rank  among  our  best  writers,  and  secure  to  his  name 
a  lasting  reputation.  We  have  read  every  part  of  the  poem 
with  delight,  and  hardly  know  what  passage  to  extract  for  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  Among  many  other  passages,  his 
address  to  New  England  is  touching  and  patriotic.  We  give 
it  below. 

Nahant,  thy  beach  is  beautiful  ! — 

A  dim  line  through  the  tossing  waves, 
Along  whose  verge  the  spectre  gull 

Her  thin  and  snowy  plumage  laves — 
What  time  the  Summer's  greenness  lingers 

Within  thy  sunned  and  sheltered  nooks, 
And  the  green  vine  with  twining  fingers 

Creeps  up  and  down  thy  hanging  rocks  ! 
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Around — the  blue  and  level  main — 

Above — a  sunshine  rich,  as  fell, 
Bright'ning  of  old,  with  golden  rain, 

The  isle  Apollo  loved  so  well  ! — 
And  far  off,  dim  and  beautiful, 
The  snow-white  sail  and  graceful  hull, 

Slow,  dipping  to  the  billow's  swell. 
Bright  spot ! — the  Isles  of  Greece  may  share 
A  flowery  earth — a  gentle  air  ; — 
The  orange-bough  may  blossom  well 
In  warm  Bermuda's  sunniest  dell  ; — 
But  fairer  shores  and  brighter  waters, 
Gazed  on  by  purer,  lovelier  daughters, 

Beneath  the  light  of  kindlier  skies, 
The  wanderer  to  the  farthest  bound 
Of  peopled  Earth  hath  never  found 

Than  thine — New  England's  Paradise  ! 

Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blue  lake,  and  mighty  river — 
Of  mountains  reared  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm's  career — the  lightning's  shock, — 

My  own,  green  land,  forever  ! 
Land  of  the  beautiful  and  brave — 
The  freeman's  home — the  martyr's  grave — 
The  nursery  of  giant  men, 
Whose  deeds  have  linked  with  every  glen, 
And  every  hill  and  every  stream, 
The  romance  of  some  warrior- dream  ! 
Oh — never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Where'er  his  wandering  steps  incline, 
Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love — 
The  stream  beneath  the  green  hill  flowing — ■ 
The  broad-armed  trees  above  it  growing — 
The  clear  breeze  through  the  foliage  blowing  ; 
Or,  hear  unmoved  the  taunt  of  scorn 
Breathed  o'er  the  brave  New  England  born. 
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A.  H.  N.  has  our  thanks  for  his  well-written  piece  ;  but  the  subject  is  one  which  we 
have  determined  to  exclude  from  our  pages  at  present. 

S.  R.  not  in  time  for  this  number,  but  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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THE     RED      MAN.* 
A    TALE    OF    TRUTH. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  men  in  their  philosophy  e'er 
dreamt  of. — Hamlet. 

The  house  soon  became  quiet.  All  the  late  actors  in  the 
bustling  scene  which  has  been  described,  lost  in  oblivion  the 
recollection  of  the  priest,  the  young  soldier,  and  the  mid- 
night yell.  The  harrowed  mind  of  Cecelia  relaxed  its  hold  on 
the  stern  realities  of  her  situation,  and  floated  curbless  on  the 
sea  of  fancy.  It  seemed  to  her  unshackled  imagination  as  if 
she  was  lying  on  a  ponderous  sofa  within  the  walls  of  a  Gothic 
castle,  whose  huge  pillars  supported  stupendous  domes,  crum- 
bling with  age,  and  threatening  to  bury  her  beneath  their  falling 
masses.  She  heard  the  sound  of  a  mailed  foot  thundering  upon 
the  marble  floor,  and  in  a  moment  a  gigantic  knight,  with  visor 
closed  and  clad  in  rusty  armor,  stood  before  her.  She  gazed 
upon  the  rude  visitant  without  uttering  a  word.  He  drew 
nearer  to  the  couch  upon  which  she  reclined,  and  silently  passed 
his  hand  over  her  brow.  He  then  retreated  a  few  steps,  but 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon  her  countenance.  She 
ventured  to  speak.  '  Tell  me,  Sir  Knight,'  said  she,  '  to  whom 
does  this  castle  belong  ? '  He  pointed  solemnly  to  a  dilapidated 
angle  of  the  building. 

*  Concluded  from  page  92. 
VOL.  I. NO.  III.  9 
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1  What  is  your  name  ? '  inquired  she. 

'  Drive  me  not  mad,'  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice  ;  '  shall  I 
mention  it  ?  The  word  would  congeal  on  my  lips.  This  right 
arm  has  plucked  it  from  the  wall.  It  abides  with  the  dead. 
Itself  shall  soon  be  as  one  of  them.' 

He  then  slowly  retreated,  still  keeping  his  eyes  upon  Cecelia. 

'  Come  back  ! '  said  she,  '  and  tell  who  thou  art.' 

'  Thou  shalt  too  soon  be  with  me  !  '  he  answered  ;  and  wav- 
ing his  hand  three  times  towards  the  door,  departed. 

As  he  sallied  out  the  portal  a  sunbeam  fell  upon  his  helmet, 
whose  refraction  struck  upon  the  eyes  of  Cecelia  and  caused 
her  to  start.  She  awoke.  'Twas  morning.  Father  M'Pher- 
son  was  already  at  her  side. 

'  You  have  been  strangely  agitated  during  your  slumber,' 
said  he.  '  You  have  muttered  incoherently,  and  occasionally 
sighed  as  though  you  were  in  distress.' 

'  'Twas  nothing  but  a  dream,'  replied  Cecelia,  '  but  I  dare 
not  recollect  it.     Where  is  Frankfort  ? ' 

'■  He  went  abroad  early  this  morning,  but  said  he  should  see 
you  at  breakfast,'  answered  the  priest. 

The  hour  for  breakfast  arrived,  but  Frankfort  came  not. 
Cecelia  supposed  he  had  fallen  in  with  some  of  his  military 
companions  who  had  detained  him  awhile.  But  as  the  fore- 
noon advanced  and  no  sign  of  his  appearance  manifested  itself, 
the  fair  sufferer  began  to  grow  uneasy.  In  vain  did  father 
M'Pherson  use  his  endeavors  to  soothe  her  mind.  She  talked 
incessantly  of  Frankfort,  and  it  was  impossible  to  divert  her 
mind  from  that  one  object.  The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the 
youth  had  not  yet  appeared. 

'  I  know,'  said  Cecelia,  '  that  he  feels  too  much  regard  for 
me  to  be  a  voluntary  delinquent.  I  fear  something  has  befallen 
him.  If  I  knew  who  were  his  acquaintances  in  the  city,  I 
would  send  a  servant  to  make  inquiry  about  him.' 

'  I  do  not  know,  madam,'  said  Ellen,  '  who  are  his  acquaint- 
ances, but  I  know  who  directed  him  to  this  house,  for  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  street  at  the  time  that  he  came  up  from  the  water 
with  the  red  gentleman,  who  pointed  out  the  door  to  him.' 

'  The  red  man  ! '  cried  Cecelia  and  father  M'Pherson  both 
in  a  breath.  '  No  good  can  come  from  associating  with  him,' 
continued  the  latter.  '  He  is  a  most  strange  and  remarkable 
being.  His  very  look  is  sufficient  to  inspire  one  with  horror. 
No  person  knows  anything  of  his  history,  and  he  affects 
secresy  in  regard  to  everything  which  an  honest  man  would  be 
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willing  to  develope.  His  address  is  not  known — his  very  name 
has  never  been  pronounced  in  the  city.  He  has  been  seen 
walking  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  dreadful  crime  which  weighs 
on  his  spirits,  and  deprives  him  of  a  moment's  rest.  He  has 
been  seen  in  graveyards  at  dead  of  night,  stumbling  about  the 
tombstones,  and  muttering  to  himself.  Yet  he  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  some  wealth,  probably  obtained  by  rapine,  and  he 
is  said  to  be  extremely  intelligent  and  very  interesting  in  con- 
versation. He  is  admitted  into  the  first  circles,  and  had  become 
a  great  favorite  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  until  he  prophesied 
that  the  Americans  would  succeed  in  their  rebellious  projects, 
since  when  a  great  coolness  has  been  apparent  between  the  two 
gentlemen.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  singular  being  was 
the  secret  adviser  of  Sir  Henry  in  the  affair  of  General  Arnold's 
negociation — that  unfortunate  business  which  ended  with  the 
death  of  your  kinsman,  the  young  major.' 

'  I  never  saw  the  individual,'  replied  Cecelia,  '  but  I  always 
suspected  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  May  he  not  be 
a  spy  of  Washington's  ?  I  understand  he  has  been  offered 
posts  of  considerable  eminence  under  our  government,  but  has 
rejected  them  with  absolute  disdain,  as  though  they  were 
beneath  the  object  of  his  ambition.' 

1 1  am  well  persuaded  that  he  is  not  a  spy,'  replied  M'Pher- 
son,  '  but  I  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  your  cousin's  keeping 
his  company.' 

What  his  friends  so  much  feared,  had  actually  befallen  the 
young  soldier. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  he  retired  to 
rest,  he  had  awaked  very  early  in  the  morning,  unrefreshed  by 
his  short  slumber,  and  his  mind  disturbed  by  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  painful  images  which  had  harassed  him  from  the  first 
moment  he  closed  his  eyes. 

Believing  that  a  short  walk  would  tend  to  relieve  his  bur- 
thened  imagination,  he  had  left  the  house  before  sunrise  ;  and 
sauntering  carelessly  through  the  streets,  at  length  found  him- 
self standing  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  sun 
was  slowly  rear'ng  his  burnished  crest  above  the  flaming  clouds 
which  lay  piled  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and,  as  he  flung  his 
beams  upon  the  broad  sheet  of  water  which  rolled  at  the  feet 
of  the  young  soldier,  he  imagined  that  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing half  so  romantic  in  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  river 
lay  several  frigates,  from  whose  dark  sides  the  formidable  en- 
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gines  of  destruction  protruded  far  o'er  the  wave  ;  and  whose 
brazen  tompions  seemed  to  flash  as  the  sun's  rays  streamed 
along  their  lines.  The  shrill  pipings  of  the  boatswain's  whistle 
could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  several  cutters  might  be  observed 
gliding  through  the  glittering  waters,  and  making  for  the  shore. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lay  the  Jersey  shore,  lined 
with  woods  which  Du  Bois  fancied  were  teeming  with  naked 
savages,  and  he  half  imagined  he  could  see  their  knives  and 
battle  axes  flashing  among  the  foliage.  While  he  thus  stood 
musing  upon  the  gay  prospect  before  him,  he  felt  a  light  tap  on 
the  shoulder,  and  a  well-remembered  voice  cried  :  '  How  now  ? 
see  you  anything  in  this  rebel  stream  which  can  compare  with 
the  majestic  Thames  ? '  The  youth  turned,  and  his  eyes  met 
the  leaden  gaze  of  the  mysterious  stranger  who  had  conducted 
him  to  the  house  of  his  cousin.  '  The  knowledge  which  you 
seem  to  possess  of  myself  and  relatives,'  said  Du  Bois,  '  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  you  have  once  been  intimate  with  the 
family.  No  man  of  honor  would  hesitate  to  make  himself 
known,  and  until  you  do  so,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  consider 
the  liberties  which  you  take  with  me  in  the  light  of  insults.' 

The  red  man  solemnly  pointed  to  the  sun.  '  Do  you  see 
that  planet  ? '  inquired  he. 

'  Most  certainly,'  replied  the  youth. 

<  Do  you  acknowledge  the  genial  influence  of  his  beams  ? ' 
said  the  intruder.  '  Are  his  rays  hateful  to  your  sight,  and  is 
his  uprising  the  signal  for  mourning  ?  Do  you  fly,  like  the  pan- 
ther to  his  covert,  when  he  comes  up  refulgent  in  the  East  ? ' 

'  I  acknowledge  the  benign  influence  of  the  sun  upon  all  the 
works  of  creation,'  said  Du  Bois. 

'  Did  you  ever  question  him  of  his  ways  ?  '  continued  the 
red  man.  '  Did  you  ever  demand  of  him  wherefore  he  pre- 
sumed to  shed  his  glory  upon  the  earth  and  dazzle  your  eyes 
with  his  brightness  ?  Did  you  ever  chastise  him  for  his  tardi- 
ness, or  flatter  him  with  soft  speeches  ? ' 

'  This  is  foreign  from  the  subject,'  said  the  youth,  sternly. 
'  I  tell  you  once  more  that  I  will  brook  no  freedoms  from  a 
stranger.     I  do  not  like  your  appearance.' 

'  Nay,  it  is  not  foreign  from  the  subject,'  answered  the  red 
man.  '  I  have  been  of  some  service  to  you — I  did  you  a  trifling 
favor,  and  if  I  am  disposed  to  befriend  you,  you  should  rest 
satisfied  therewith,  and  inquire  no  farther.  If  I,  like  the  sun, 
choose  to  serve  you,  though  unknown,  wherefore  should  you 
insist  upon  my  unfolding  myself.     Judge  of  me  by  my  actions.' 
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'  The  sun  is  out  of  my  reach,'  replied  the  youth  ;  '  you  are 
not,  and  I  wear  a  sword,  Sir.' 

'  If  it  were  in  your  power  to  extinguish  that  glorious  lumi- 
nary, you  would  not  do  it,'  answered  the  other.  '  Wherefore 
should  you  wish  to  destroy  me,  whose  only  crime  is  my  attach- 
ment to  your  person  ? ' 

'  To  cut  this  business  short,  Sir,'  said  Du  Bois,  furiously, 
'  I  tell  you  to  leave  me  ;  and  I  repeat  it,  I  wear  a  sword,  Sir,' 
and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  weapon. 

'  I  perceive  that  you  wear  a  sword,'  said  the  red  man,  '  and 
it  becomes  you  mightily.  I  presume  it  looks  better  in  the 
scabbard  than  out,  for  I  imagine  the  blade  is  somewhat  rusty.' 

'  Do  you  insinuate  ? '  exclaimed  Du  Bois,  and  jerked  his 
sword  out  in  an  instant. 

The  red  man  also  drew  his  sword,  and  Du  Bois  furiously 
commenced  the  attack.  The  other  stood  calmly,  and  twirling 
his  sword  between  two  fingers  warded  every  thrust  without  the 
least  apparent  exertion,  and  without  attempting  to  wound  his 
youthful  antagonist. 

'  Tell  me  when  you  are  weary,'  said  the  red  man  with 
imperturbable  good  nature,  '  and  I  will  let  you  stop  and  rest 
yourself.' 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  sarcasm,  the  youth  redoubled  his 
efforts  and  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation.  The  other 
moved  not  from  his  first  position,  but  with  the  greatest  ease 
warded  every  blow.  A  great  throng  was  by  this  time  collected 
around  the  combatants,  and  a  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through 
the  crowd  as  they  remarked  the  consummate  skill  of  the  red 
man.  At  length  Du  Bois  became  so  exhausted  that  he  could 
scarcely  wield  his  brand,  and  his  antagonist,  with  great  consi- 
deration for  his  enemy,  disarmed  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
combat.  When  the  sword  flew  from  the  hand  of  Du  Bois,  the 
red  man  immediately  sheathed  his  own,  and  advancing  to  the 
astonished  youth,  proffered  him  his  hand,  and  said  :  '  Come, 
let's  be  friends.  The  combat  is  so  unequal,  that  I  scorn  to 
take  advantage  of  my  superiority.' 

'  If  thou  be'st  a  devil  I  cannot  kill  thee,'  said  Du  Bois,  sur- 
veying his  adversary  with  great  scrutiny. 

'  Shame  !  shame  ! '  cried  several  of  the  bystanders  ;  <  why 
don't  you  make  your  acknowledgments  to  the  man  who  has 
spared  your  life  ? ' 

This  reproof  was  not  lost  upon  the  youth,  who  could  not 
long  remain  insensible  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  antagonist. 
9* 
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1  Since  you  consent  to  waive  your  objections  to  my  conduct, 
and  to  consider  me  your  friend,'  said  the  red  man,  as  he  gently 
pressed  the  hand  which  Du  Bois  had  extended  to  him,  ' 
now  give  you  my  promise  that  I  will  reveal  my  name  to  you 
before  another  sun  has  risen  upon  you — on  me  it  never  will.' 

'  How  ! '  exclaimed  Du  Bois,  '  I  become  deeply  interested 
in  you,  But  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  your 
earthly  career  will  so  soon  terminate  ? ' 

'  Restrain  your  curiosity  awhile,'  said  the  other,  '  and  the 
interest  which  you  now  feel  in  me  will  be  painfully  deepened.' 

'  But,  Sir,  you  speak  of  death  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  you  ! ' 

'  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  to  every  enlightened  being  ? ' 
asked  the  red  man.  i  What  is  there  terrible  in  returning  to  the 
same  condition  in  which  we  were  before  we  came  into  the 
world  ?  When  we  think  upon  the  time  when  these  limbs  were 
not — when  we  were  insensible  alike  to  summer's  heat  and  win- 
ter's cold — when  the  spring  arrayed  the  earth  in  its  green 
livery,  and  the  autumn  stripped  it  again  of  its  loveliness,  by  us 
unknown — when  the  storm  roared  through  the  forest,  and  the 
restless  billows  tossed  their  foam  upon  the  thundering  shore, 
by  us  unnoted  and  unheard  ;  do  we  then  start  with  horror  at 
the  reflection  that  we  had  not  yet  awaked  to  existence  ? ' 

1  Certainly  not,'  replied  Du  Bois  ;  '  but  your  argument  is 
defective.  We  are  not  certain  that  we  shall  return  to  the  same 
condition  in  which  we  were  before  we  came  into  the  world.' 

'  It  remains  for  me  to  convince  you  that  my  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  myself,  at  least,'  answered  the  other,  hastily  ; 
'  but  you  are  young,  very  young — the  age  is  young,  and  con- 
sequently very  ignorant.  Should  you  come  into  the  world  ten 
thousand  years  hence,  you  would  witness  a  transformation  more 
surprising  than ' — 

1  You  allude  to  the  Millennium,'  said  Du  Bois. 

The  red  man  answered  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  fixed  his 
terrific  gaze  upon  the  countenance  of  the  young  man. 

1  You  believe  in  the  Millennium,  Sir  ? '  'inquired  Du  Bois. 

1  Excuse  me,'  replied  the  other  ;  '  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
these  topics  at  present,  for  I  seldom  discuss  religious  subjects. 
Farewell,  Sir,  for  the  present.  We  shall  meet  again  before 
morning.' 

This  singular  person  then  darted  away  from  the  side  of  Du 
Bois,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

As  Du  Bois  stood  gazing  after  his  retreating  form  in  mute 
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astonishment,  he  was  seized  with  a  dizziness  which  affected  his 
sight  to  so  great  a  degree  that  he  could  not  distinguish  one  per- 
son from  another ;  and  in  attempting  to  return  home,  he  took 
the  wrong  direction,  and  walked  off  the  end  of  the  pier,  and 
fell  into  the  river.  He  would  have  heen  drowned  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  two  negroes  in  a  boat,  who  came  to  his  aid 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  sinking  for  the  third  time. 

When  our  adventurer  was  drawn  senseless  from  the  water,  a 
publican  who  lived  near  the  wharf  had  him  conveyed  to  his 
house.  It  was  some  time  before  Du  Bois  was  perfectly  restored 
to  consciousness,  and  not  until  the  sun  had  begun  to  decline 
from  his  zenith  did  he  feel  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  accident  to  attempt  a  return  to  the  house  of  his 
cousin.  A  painful  recollection  of  the  critical  situation  in  which 
he  had  left  her,  and  a  fear  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  her  anxiety  on  his  account,  induced  him  to  hasten 
to  her  side  with  all  possible  speed.  He  entered  the  house  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  informed  by  a 
servant,  whom  he  met  on  the  stairs,  that  Cecelia  was  much 
more  indisposed  than  on  the  preceding  night.  He  flew  to  her 
chamber.  The  physician  was  in  attendance  ;  and  to  the  anx- 
ious inquiries  of  the  youth,  replied  by  a  shake  of  the  head  and 
enjoining  silence  by  a  significant  motion  of  his  hand.  Du  Bois 
softly  approached  the  bedside  of  Cecelia.  She  slumbered,  and 
he  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  mark  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  appearance  since  he  left  her.  Her  eyes  were 
more  sunken,  and  her  features  more  prominent — the  hue  of 
death  was  fast  settling  on  her  countenance. 

Father  M'Pherson  beckoned  to  Du  Bois,  and  retired  with 
him  to  a  window  seat.  '  Young  gentleman,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  it  should  be  no  longer  withheld  from  you  that  your  amiable 
cousin  is  about  surrendering  up  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her 
Maker.  She  seems  perfectly  sensible  that  her  change  is  nigh 
at  hand,  and  has  become  more  reconciled  to  the  will  of  her 
gracious  Creator.  It  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood  to  quit  the 
world  when  we  have  just  commenced  our  gay  career,  while 
hope  animates  us,  and  the  fair  prospect  presents  nothing  but^a 
succession  of  pleasures,  gilded  by  the  bright  illusions  of  a  youth- 
ful imagination.  But,  believe  me,  there  is  no  reality  in  worldly 
bliss.  The  unsubstantial  joys,  the  fading  glories  of  this  sublu- 
nary scene,  yield  no  real  satisfaction.  In  virtue  alone  consists 
the  true  felicity  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  your  cousin  is  rather 
to  be  envied  that  she  is  about  quitting  this  sad  world  before  the 
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days  arrive  of  which  she  must  say,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them."  ' 

Du  Bois  was  deeply  affected.  '  I  knew  that  I  must  soon 
part  from  my  beloved  cousin,'  said  he,  'but  now  that  the  dread 
moment  is  near,  I  feel  myself  unequal  to  the  scene.' 

'  Alas  !  alas !  '  replied  the  father,  '  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  us,  short-sighted  beings  as  we  are,  if  we  could  detain 
her  fleeting  breath  a  few  years  longer ;  but  His  will  must  be 
done — and  let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that  we  may  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  meeting  her  disenthralled  spirit  in  those 
climes  where  there  shall  be  no  more  parting,  and  no  more 
sorrow.' 

Thus  did  the  benevolent  clergyman  endeavor  to  fortify  the 
mind  of  his  young  friend  against  the  pangs  of  the  approaching 
separation  ;  and  when  the  latter  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
father,  he  felt  the  balm  of  consolation  enter  his  soul.  He  then 
recollected  the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  and  could  not 
deny  that  there  was  something  real  in  that  religion  which  could 
so  far  overcome  the  innate  propensities  of  the  heart,  as  to 
render  us  charitable  to  those  who  had  sought  to  injure  us. 

The  evening  came,  and  Cecelia  had  not  yet  spoken.  She 
had  occasional  fainting  fits,  from  which  the  restoratives  which 
the  physician  constantly  applied  could  scarcely  revive  her.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  she  mentioned  the  name  of 
Frankfort.  He  was  instantly  at  her  side.  The  physician  was 
also  near  her.  Ellen  stood  by  the  foot  of  her  bed,  weeping 
bitterly.  M'Pherson  sat  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room.  The 
silence  of  death  prevailed,  and  every  one  held  his  breath  to 
catch  the  sound  of  Cecelia's  voice.  She  opened  her  eyes  and 
fixed  them  steadfastly  upon  her  cousin,  who  bent  over  her  in 
unspeakable  anguish.  '  Speak,  oh !  speak  once  more,  my 
dearest  cousin  ! '  sighed  the  youth.  Her  lips  gently  moved, 
but  no  sound  was  audible.  Just  then  a  heavy  step  was  heard 
on  the  stairs.  Ellen  glided  from  the  room  to  check  the  ap- 
proach of  the  noisy  intruder.  A  faint  scream  was  heard  in  the 
entry,  and  something  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  was  still  heard,  approaching  the  sick  chamber.  Every 
eye  was  turned  towards  the  door.  It  suddenly  flew  open,  and 
a  tall  female,  attired  in  a  long  white  dress,  stalked  into  the 
room,  and  moved  majestically  up  to  the  bed  on  which  lay  the 
dying  woman.  She  unveiled  her  face  ;  and  when  her  terrific 
features  became  apparent,  every  person  in  the  room  stood  gaz- 
ing upon  her  as  if  stiffened  with  horror.      But  Du  Bois  and 
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Cecelia  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  indignation,  for 
they  at  once  recognized  the  vile  mother  of  Falkland  !  Per- 
ceiving herself  known,  she  thus  addressed  the  expiring  Cecelia. 

'  Yes,  base  jilt,  'tis  I,  thy  enemy  !  Go — go  to  my  murdered 
son,  and  may  thy  departing  spirit  feel  all  the  anguish  which 
visited  his  dying  moments  ! ' 

Young  Du  Bois  interfered.  He  peremptorily  ordered  the 
fiend  to  quit  the  apartment ;  and  when  he  approached  her  to 
enforce  his  commands,  she  suddenly  drew  out  a  short  dagger 
and  plunged  it  into  his  breast.  He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at 
her  feet,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  spirit  of  Cecelia  winged 
its  flight  to  heaven. 

Just  then  a  low  sound,  like  the  rushing  of  distant  winds,  was 
heard.  It  approached  nearer,  and  at  length  became  as  loud  as 
thunder.  The  house  shook,  the  windows  rattled,  and  the 
corpse  of  Cecelia  even  was  stirred.  A  voice,  which  resembled 
the  roaring  of  a  lion,  was  heard,  and  the  Red  Man  entered  the 
room.  '  'Tis  well  done,'  cried  he,  addressing  the  murderess, 
'  thou  art  now  worthy  of  thy  lover.  I  will  fulfil  my  promise 
and  take  thee  to  my  heart  forever  !  ' 

The  woman  looked  extremely  terrified. 

Du  Bois  spoke  with  much  difficulty,  and  demanded  of  the 
red  man  why  he  had  employed  that  wicked  woman  to  slay  him. 

'  Because  I  had  not  power  to  do  it  myself,'  replied  the  other. 
'  When  vanquished  by  Omnipotence,  before  your  paltry  world 
rose  out  of  chaos,  he  disarmed  me  and  my  legions  of  all  save 
wisdom  and  contrivance.  Those  attributes  we  still  must  hold  or 
be  extinct,  since  thought  and  knowledge  do  compose  the  mind. 
Of  them  bereft,  we  had  fallen  from  his  grasp — our  being,  void  ; 
he,  unrevenged  !  My  power  to  do  thee  wrong  had  been  annulled, 
but  that  I  found  a  being,  heaven-forsaken,  reprobate,  and  given 
over  to  my  wiles.  Her  I  seduced — till  now,  she  never  guessed 
how  far  !  Your  rash  progenitor  saved  from  the  clutch  of  an 
arch  fiend  the  See  of  Rome,  and  boasted  he  had  saved  the 
Almighty's  compeer  with  an  earthly  sword,  while  Heaven's 
slumbering  bolts  rested  in  lethargic  impotence  !  For  this  your 
house  has  still  been  plagued,  and  now  lies  in  the  dust  extinct 
in  thee  ! ' 

The  eyes  of  Du  Bois  at  this  instant  closed  in  death.  A  blue 
flame  was  seen  quivering  along  the  wall,  and  then  the  room 
appeared  filled  with  infernal  spectres  who  did  reverence  to  the 
red  man,  bowing  their  faces  to  the  earth.  At  once  his  figure 
changed.  He  assumed  a  gigantic  form — two  broad  dragon 
wings  protruded  from  his  shoulders — his  eyes  blazed  like  suns, 
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and  thick  smoke  came  out  of  his  nostrils.  '  Come,  my  belov- 
ed ! '  roared  he,  '  we  must  away  ! '  He  clasped  the  wretched 
woman  in  his  arms — a  broad  flame  enveloped  them,  from  the 
midst  of  which  arose  a  shriek  of  agony,  which  was  at  once 
identified  with  the  cry  so  long  known  by  the  appellation  of  '  the 
warning  voice.' 

The  appalling  spectacle  lasted  no  longer.  The  infernal 
crew  vanished  from  sight,  and  no  one  remained  but  M'Pherson, 
the  physician,  the  nurse,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  Du  Bois  and 
Cecelia.  Ellen  was  found  in  the  entry,  lying  senseless  on  the 
floor.  Proper  applications  were  used,  and  the  poor  girl  was 
recovered  from  her  swoon.  Father  M'Pherson  obtained  a  good 
situation  for  this  faithful  servant.  She  afterwards  married  a 
substantial  farmer,  and  proved  an  excellent  housewife  ;  she  lived 
respected,  and  died  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection 
through  the  mercy  of  God. 


HOPE. 

There  is  one  star,  and  one  alone, 
That  on  my  pathway  still  hath  shone — 
Though  sometimes  faint,  it  still  hath  shed 
A  cheering'  ray,  when  darkness  spread 
Her  sable  robe  and  shut  from  view 
Departed  joys  and  present  too  ; 

A  radiant  beam,  whose  magic  power 
Can  soothe  affliction's  darkest  hour — 
An  anchor,  when  by  tempests  driven — 
A  light,  that  shows  the  distant  haven — 
Sheds  fragrance  on  the  barren  wild, 
And  makes  the  lonely  forest  smile. 
'Tis  Hope  ! 

Memory  may,  sometimes,  from  the  past 

Glean  gems  which  were  too  bright  to  last  ; 

But  can  the  tints  on  memory's  page 

Dispel,  or  even  pain  assuage  ? 

Can  days  when  past,  however  bright, 

Cheer  the  dim  shadows  of  the  night  ? 

Ah  no  !  the  boon  in  mercy  given 

To  soothe  the  heart  by  anguish  riven — 
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The  star  that  gilds  the  night  of  sorrow, 
And  points  us  to  a  bright  to-morrow, 
Is  Hope  ! 

Ah  !  who  could  drink  the  bitter  cup 
Of  life,  if  sweetened  not  by  Hope  ? 
Or  where's  the  heart,  so  dark,  so  drear, 
That  Hope  hath  found  no  dwelling  there  ? 
To  all  who  act  on  life's  great  stage — 
From  childhood's  years  to  hoary  age — 
This  is  the  welcome,  favored  guest 
That  finds  a  home  in  every  breast — 
Weaves  garlands  for  the  youthful  fair, 
And  binds  the  brow  of  age  and  care, 
Lights  up  a  beam  in  pleasure's  halls, 
And  cheers  the  gloomy  prison  walls — 
Adds  fragrance  to  the  vernal  morn, 
And  paints  the  rainbow  on  the  storm. 
All  joy  on  earth  would  cease  to  be, 
Deserted  and  forgot  by  thee, 
Sweet  Hope  ! 

The  weary  exile  doomed  to  roam 
Far  from  his  friends  and  native  home, 
Again  in  fancy  plucks  the  flowers 
That  graced  his  own  paternal  bowers  ; 
But  ah  !  their  fragrance  is  withdrawn, 
While  memory  still  preserves  the  thorn. 
In  dreams,  the  joys  of  youth  appear — 
The  friends,  still  to  his  bosom  dear  ; 
And  memory  paints  in  colors  true 
The  parting  hour — the  last  adieu. 
But  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  still  guides  his  bark 
O'er  the  Avide  waters,  deep  and  dark — 
Tempers  the  winds,  and  smooths  the  waves, 
And  ocean's  angry  billows  braves — 
Points  to  that  far  off,  blest  retreat, 
Where  long-loved  friends  again  shall  meet. 
When  doomed  from  all  most  dear  to  part, 
Ah  !  what  could  soothe  the  bursting  heart — 
What  source  to  shield  from  fell  despair, 
Were  not  thy  light  still  cherished  there  ? 
Sweet  Hope  ! 
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When  o'er  the  silent  grave  we  bend, 
Where  sleeps  a  loved,  a  chosen  friend — 
One,  for  whose  sake,  we  wished  to  live, 
Whose  love  was  more  than  earth  can  give — 
But  death  has  aimed  his  shaft  too  sure, 
And  left  a  wound  no  time  can  cure  ; 
Can  days  of  bliss  forever  fled, 
Cheer  the  dull  mansion  of  the  dead  ? 
Or  joys  that  still  in  memory  bloom, 
Wake  songs  of  gladness  from  the  tomb  ? 
Ah  no  !  the  winds  that  murmur  through 
The  branches  of  the  mournful  yew, 
Sigh  a  sad  requiem  to  the  past, 
And  echo  answers  to  the  blast. 

Yet  still  one  little  ray  appears, 

It  points  beyond  this  vale  of  tears — 

Opens  a  vista  to  the  skies, 

Where  friendship  blooms  but  never  dies. 

'Tis  Hope  ! 

When  earthly  scenes  can  cheer  no  more, 

Hope  soars  to  that  unclouded  shore 

Where  amaranthine  flow  rets  bloom, 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb. 

And  when  from  earth  the  soul  retires, 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  expires 

Sweet  Hope  !  ELLEN. 


SPORTS  OF  HIS  SATANIC  MAJESTY. 

The  present  may  truly  be  called  the  age  of  caricatures.  In 
traversing  the  streets  of  our  principal  cities,  the  attention  is  often 
arrested  by  paintings  intended  not  only  to  libel  individuals,  but 
to  ridicule  our  laws,  religion,  and  almost  every  institution,  as 
momentary  caprice  may  dictate.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
among  other  things,  to  render  the  cause  of  temperance  odious, 
and  create  a  vulgar  prejudice  against  it,  by  representing  mem- 
bers of  temperance  societies  reeling  with  their  bottles  in  their 
hands,  and  seeming  to  declare  for  total  abstinence.  A  carica- 
ture has  recently  come  within  my  notice,  headed  '  Sports  of  his 
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Satanic  Majesty,'  designed  and  engraved  by  D.  C.  Johnston, 
representing  Satan  as  a  dusky-looking  being  in  semblance  of  a 
satyr,  with  wings,  great  horns  on  his  head,  large  goggle  eyes, 
and  cloven  feet ;  who  seems  to  sit  upon  an  eminence,  holding 
in  his  hands  a  fishing  pole  and  tackle,  and  fishing  for  mankind. 
Instead  of  hooks,  there  are  suspended  several  bottles,  which  are 
labeled  Rum,  Gin,  Brandy,  &c. ;  and  he  seems  to  be  trolling 
this  bait  with  '  devilish  glee,'  whilst  eager  multitudes  seem  to 
pursue  it.  Some  at  first  are  wary  and  keep  aloof,  just  nibbling 
a  little ;  until  at  length,  grown  bold,  they,  like  their  fellows, 
seize  the  bait  with  '  open  throats  and  fierce,'  and  Satan  draws 
them  as  one  would  haul  a  silly  sculpion  into  a  pile  where  thou- 
sands of  such  fry  are  miscellaneously  thrown  together.  A  fellow 
satyr,  or  ministering  angel  of  darkness,  appears  to  officiate  in 
supplying  the  bait  for  his  majesty,  and  cooking  the  carcases. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  drawing  is  not  a  bad  conceit ;  not  mean- 
ing, however,  to  decide  that  Satan  is  here  properly  represented 
in  shape,  costume,  &c,  for  these  are  matters  which  have  been 
variously  considered  by  men  in  every  age,  according  to  their 
several  humors  and  fancies  :  nay,  some  have  even  been  so  bold 
as  to  deny  his  existence  in  any  corporeal  form  whatever.  The 
white  man,  however,  most  commonly  considers  him  a  dusky  or 
sooty  being,  perhaps  from  a  natural  dislike  to  a  black  complex- 
ion. The  poor  African,  on  the  contrary,  kidnapped  and  sever- 
ed from  all  the  tender  connexions  of  life,  sold  into  slavery,  com- 
pelled to  suffer  stripes  which  '  mercy  weeps  to  see  inflicted  on 
a  beast,'  and  tortured  by  men  whose  bowTels  of  compassion  are 
shut  up  by  the  accursed  thirst  for  gold,  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  Devil  must  be  white,  for  that,  complexion  covers  the  keen- 
est, most  refined  cruelty  he  ever  knew. 

Whether  his  Satanic  Majesty  be  a  fisher  for  the  souls  or 
bodies  of  men,  a  '  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,' 
or,  as  an  invisible  spirit,  urges  man  to  his  ruin,  is  immaterial  to 
discuss  when  we  see  his  continued  havoc  in  our  land.  Surely 
the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air  has  never  invented  a  bait 
which  so  surely  and  so  cleverly  allures  the  people  of  America 
to  their  destruction,  as  ardent  spirit ;  for  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  intemperance. 
Satan  has  for  a  long  time  caught  more  than  thirty  thousand  of 
our  men  annually,  and  swept  them  into  the  drunkard's  grave, 
by  means  of  his  enticing  bait,  and  is  now  striving  to  inspire  all 
future  generations  with  a  love  for  the  same  accursed  thing. 

Intemperance  has  filled  our  state  prisons  to  overflowing  with 
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a  loathsome  population,  a  host  of  unprincipled  desperadoes,  to 
be  soon  turned  into  society  as  enemies  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  savages  and  slaves  within  our  borders.  It  has  been  the 
cause  of  three  fourths  of  the  crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  violent 
deaths,  and — not  to  notice  in  detail  the  numerous  shipwrecks 
occasioned  by  drunken  mariners,  who  have  carelessly  sacrificed 
their  own  with  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellows — it  has 
destroyed  more  property  and  fortunes  than  anything  else. 

The  sport  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  no  doubt  enlivened  with 
the  tears  and  groans  of  wretched  wives,  heart-broken  widows, 
bereaved  mothers,  and  shivering  and  hungry  children,  and  the 
ravings  of  the  maniac  whose  noble  intellect  has  been  prostrated 
by  strong  drink.  His  countenance  brightens  up  with  the  cheer- 
ing prospect  of  hospitals,  asylums,  and  poorhouses,  gorged  with 
ragged  and  tattered  inmates,  and  that  no  class,  no  sex,  no  age, 
and  no  degree,  withholds  his  victims. 

That  all  this  is  joy  for  Satan,  no  candid  person  can  doubt ; 
and  that  the  declension  of  morals  is  so  great  that  thousands  in 
our  land  have  kindred  feelings  and  enjoy  this  sport,  no  one  can 
doubt  if  actions  show  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

But  forsooth  '  the  carbon  is  all  out,  the  brimstone  all  used 
up,'  and  there  will  be  no  cooking  of  the  victims,  for  they  will 
reel  to  happiness,  and  the  French  philosophy  has  quieted  their 
fears.  There  are  other  fires,  however — internal  burnings — which 
consume  the  vitals ;  and  well  is  Satan  made  to  say,  '  they  are 
good  fuel  who  have  swallowed  the  bait ; '  they  are  ignited  brands, 
sensitive,  and  will  burn  out  with  all  the  '  fiercer  tortures  of 
the  mind,  unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse.'  All 
this  may  please  a  demon,  but  small  pleasure  can  it  give  to  the 
patriot  and  the  christian. 

Religion  has  delivered  us  from  the  images  and  most  of  the 
superstitions  and  corruptions  of  heathenism  ;  but  the  heathen 
poets  have  sung  delightfully  their  unholy  fancies  of  the  joys  of 
Bacchus,  and  modern  poets,  following  in  their  steps,  have  fasci- 
nated with  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  vine.  Their  descrip- 
tions are  dressed  up  in  elegant  style,  to  represent  the  happiness 
of  life  in  clubs  of  mellow  fellows,  in  song  and  revelry,  and 
quaffing  inspiration  from  the  cheerful  goblet.  Why  not  correct 
the  public  sentiment,  and  forsake  these  heathenish  practices  ? 
They  are  the  first  entrance  into  the  pathway  of  drunkenness, 
and  ought  to  be  attacked.  Many  who  are  intelligent,  who  drink 
temperately,  and  pursue  a  moderate  course,  say  to  those  friends 
of  temperance  whose  very  hearts  are  pained  to  see  the  misery 
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of  this  vice — '  Stop,  you  are  too  fast ;  let  the  temptation  stay, 
and  nobler  the  resistance.'  These  are  the  men  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  temperance  cause  ;  and  if  the  hopes  of  its 
friends  are  to  be  blasted,  the  result  will  be  chargeable  on  them. 
That  noblest  work  of  God,  who  wallows  with  the  swine,  will 
say — '  I  never  meant  to  be  a  drunkard  more  than  you  ;  I  always 
resolved  to  drink  temperately.'  Yes,  so  say  all  ;  and  where  do 
they  fix  the  standard  of  this  temperance-™  drinking  ?  what  the 
number  of  glasses  ?  or  is  it  any  quantity  which  the  vitiated  taste 
may  desire  ?  Facts  show  the  victim  soon  as  added  to  the  host 
of  Satan. 

Let  the  distiller,  the  retailer,  and  whoever  else  that  holds  out 
a  temptation  thus  to  ensnare  his  fellows,  ask  themselves  what 
part  they  act  in  this  fishing  sport  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.  Who 
is  the  chief  transgressor  ?  Is  he  an  angel  in  the  service  of  the 
adversary,  who  professing  kindness  towards  mankind,  holds  out 
the  luring  bait  that  draws  to  ruin  ?  Or  rather  is  not  the  poor 
and  suffering  being,  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  a  victim  to 
the  avarice  of  the  man  who  calmly  looks  upon  him  and  for 
pence  sells  him  the  means  of  suicidal  death  ? 


WILFRED. 

CANTO    SECOND. 
I. 

Life  !  thou  art  changeable  ;  one  instant  bright, 
Then  darkness  cometh :  there  is  not  a  minute 
Man  may  select  as  season  for  delight, 
With  certainty  that  he  indeed  will  win  it — ■ 
For  morning's  beauty  must  give  place  to  night, 
Day  proves  not  oft  so  fair  as  Ave  begin  it. 
To  such  a  creed  fond  youth  will  hardly  bow, 
Until  its  truth  is  graven  on  the  brow. 

II. 

And  woman,  thou — the  beautiful  and  gay, 
With  mind  aspiring,  energies  so  fit 
For  nobler  thoughts — art  changeable  alway ; 
That  which  is  written,  may  not  be  unwrit, 
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*  Or  I  this  idle  stanza  would  unsay — 

For  there  be  some  who  never  can  forget, 
Whose  voices  in  the  wilderness  are  hearkened, 
Of  life,  when  all  beside  is  changed  and  darkened. 

III. 

The  only  worshiped — she  of  whom  I  spake — 
No  longer  smiled  on  him,  and  as  a  brother 
Beheld  him  not,  striving  his  heart  to  break ; 
Perhaps  'twas  so  ;  perhaps  because  another 
Was  then  esteemed — how  easy  to  forsake ! 
How  light  a  thing  love's  fickle  flame  to  smother ! 
Wilfred  each  former  pledge  thought  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  vowed,  as  he  had  loved,  to  love  no  more. 

IV. 
'Tis  not  a  thing  impossible,  to  sleep 
In  quiet  slumber  on  a  thorny  pillow, 
Or  recklessly  to  dash  across  the  deep, 
Regarding  not  the  swelling  of  each  billow ; 
Or,  like  fair  Sappho,  take  the  lover's  leap, 
Her  forehead  wreathed  with  the  forsaken  willow — 
Or  tranquilly  on  dizzy  height  to  rest, 
Where  eagle  builds  his  solitary  nest. 

V. 

'Tis  not  impossible,  though  vanity, 

To  fancy  one  can  look  within  the  mind, 

And,  penetrating  its  recesses,  see 

Its  secret  thoughts — as  though  man  cannot  blind 

The  world,  to  Avhat  is  stirring  inwardly  ; 

Concealed  the  fiercer  passions  which  do  bind 

His  spirit  with  the  iron  chains  of  earth, 

Although  it  be  of  an  immortal  birth. 

VI. 

One  may,  perhaps,  have  power  for  the  creation 

Of  flitting  phantoms  and  ideal  things — 

To  people  empty  space  with  the  formation 

Of  what  but  lives  in  his  imaginings — - 

And  even  give  his  spirit's  adoration 

To  forms  which  fancy's  wand  around  him  brings. 

These  all  are  possible  ;  but  who  can  cast 

Far  off,  the  chain  which  love  hath  once  bound  fast ! 
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VII. 

Yet  man  hath  many  spells  to  soothe  his  grief 
And  bitterness  of  heart — he  seeks  the  crowd 
To  meet,  within  its  turmoil,  a  relief 
From  sadness  there  invisible  ;  too  proud, 
For  any  space  of  time,  however  brief, 
To  show  his  spirit  may  be  tamely  bowed : 
A  tablet  of  unuttered  thoughts  may  speed 
Across  his  brow — but  who  the  page  can  read  ? 

VIII. 

Thus  Wilfred  strove  to  lose  amid  the  throng 
Of  those,  the  fairest  and  the  gayest,  all 
Remembrance  of  his  friend — and  when  along 
His  pathway  came  some  slight  memorial, 
Such  as  a  flute,  a  flower,  or  pensive  song 
Once  sung  beneath  the  moonlit  cottage  wall 
For  her  alone — even  then,  a  pride  would  not 
Admit  the  thought,  she  still  was  unforgot. 

IX. 

That  hour  was  near  which,  fairy-like,  can  chase 
Its  look  of  boyhood  from  the  altered  brow — 
That  hour  which  leaves  of  lighter  thoughts  no  trace  ; 
The  world  his  home — its  path  his  pathway  now. 
Bright  eyes  were  glancing,  but  they  had  no  place 
In  Wilfred's  sterner  mood — a  whole  canto 
Would  fail,  the  calm  indifference  to  explain 
With  which  he  trod  familiar  stage  again. 

X. 

Music  and  poesy,  to  him  most  dear, 
Were  blended  as  the  theme  of  his  oration ; 
And,  as  is  still  man's  destiny  while  here, 
Some  liked  it  not,  some  heard  with  approbation. 
Thus  time  elapsed — and  yet  a  single  tear, 
When  on  the  stage  once  more  he  took  his  station, 
Upon  the  parchment  sadly  fell,  that  he, 
Where  then  he  stood,  again  might  never  be. 

XI. 

'Tis  evening — sparkling  lamps  their  lustre  blend 
With  the  soft  radiance  of  woman's  eye, 
10* 
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While  music  doth  its  gayest  accents  lend 
To  cheer  the  saddest  who  may  linger  nigh. 
(Oh  who  is  there  who  cannot  fondly  bend 
To  the  inspiring  thrill  of  music's  sigh?) 
Aye,  everything  is  fitted  to  make  bright 
The  spell  which  hovers  round  the  passing  night. 

XII. 

He  loved  thee,  night :  not  gorgeously  lit  up 
m         With  artificial  blaze  of  chandelier, 

Reflected  from  dark  eyes,  and  sparkling  cup 
Too  often  drunken — as  if  that  were  here 
Man's  idol ;  as  if  daintily  to  sup, 
Than  intellectual  pleasure  were  more  dear. 
Yes,  thou  art  fair — but  yet  thy  stillness  is 
More  thrilling  than  such  revelry  as  this. 

XIII. 

He  loved  thee,  night,  when  some  lone  star  was  sleeping 

In  the  soft  bosom  of  the  sky  above^ — 

While  gently,  gracefully,  thin  clouds  were  sweeping 

Before  it,  like  the  light  wing  of  a  dove  ; 

He  loved  thee  in  thy  sadness,  as  if  weeping 

To  call  some  spirit  to  thy  home  of  love. 

The  morn  is  joyous,  but  'tis  night  that  giveth 

A  dream  of  peace,  for  which  alone  man  liveth. 

XIV. 

Wilfred  gazed  on  the  lovely  faces,  while 
Was  heeded  not  their  beauty — and  on  him 
Fell  disregarded  every  winning  smile : 
'Twas  not  from  idleness,  nor  idle  whim, 
He  yielded  not  a  moment  to  their  wile  ; 
Nor  therefore  was  his  eye  unfixed  and  dim. 
Her  voice  to  him  was  silence,  and  he  felt 
He  might  no  longer  kneel  where  he  had  knelt. 

XV. 

He  lived  but  in  her  presence — space  had  not 
A  nook  wherein  her  image  did  not  dwell ; 
She  haunted  memory — there  was  no  spot 
Reminded  not  of  her,  and  did  not  tell 
Of  one  to  be  remembered,  when  forgot 
Should  be  all  else  that  had  been  valued  well: 
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For  he  was  not  of  those,  who;  wont  to  rove, 
Each  new  and  winning-  face  can  idly  love. 

XVI. 

Some  deemed  him  changeable,  because,  forsooth, 

He  wore  the  semblance — striving  to  conceal 

Beneath  its  guise  the  unrequited  truth, 

Unwilling  man  should  know  what  thoughts  did  steal 

Across  the  visions  of  his  early  youth, 

Or  what  emotions  he  was  wont  to  feel.  * 

And  such  too  oft  is  life — a  mask  to  wear, 

To  smile,  when  life  itself  is  naught  but  care. 

XVII. 

Helmet  in  childhood  many  beings,  whom 

He  valued  with  the  love  a  brother  hath 

For  sister — who  dispelled  the  clouds  of  gloom 

Which  came  around  his  solitary  path, 

As  wild  flowers  sometimes  bless  with  their  perfume 

The  sad  and  lonely  places  of  the  earth  ; 

Such  was  not  love — but  that  it  then  was  so, 

Time,  which  the  past  explaineth,  time  may  show. 

XVIII. 

And  she,  his  destiny — amid  the  throng 

Was  calmly  moving — while  no  thought  did  stir 

Within  her  spirit  but  of  dance  and  song, 

Not  one  of  him  whose  thoughts  were  all  of  her: 

She  heedlessly  was  passing  thus  along, 

The  chosen  star  of  many  a  worshiper. 

Wilfred  was  proud — and  from  his  bosom  tore, 

Again  to  linger  there,  the  dream  it  bore. 

END    OF    CANTO    II. 


Sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  cannot  be  impressed  too  early 
on  the  human  mind.  They  are.  the  origin  of  respectability  in 
society — give  relish  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
happily  prepare  for  the  full  fruition  of  consummate  felicity  in  the 
life  to  come. 
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THE   MADMAN. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  S.  HENRY  BERTHOTJD, 

FOR   THE    BOSTON   LITERARY    MAGAZINE. 

I  cannot  suppress  a  smile  of  contempt  when  I  see  men  pique  themselves  on  the  gift 
of  talent,  genius,  and  reason,  which  fortune  has  bestowed  upon  them ;  for  all  this  differs 
so  slightly  from  that  species  of  human  degradation  called  lunacy,  that  the  one  is  daily 
mistaken  for  the  other. — Paolo  Frienzi.    11  Pergamo. 

In  the  year  1586,  two  strangers  of  distinction,  who  had  lately- 
arrived  in  Ferrara,  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital,  I  might  better 
say  the  prison,  in  which  were  confined  the  pitiable  beings 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  been  bereft  of  their  reason. 
The  head  of  the  elder  traveler  was  entirely  bald,  and  his  com- 
plex physiognomy  presented  a  curious  mixture  of  kindness  and 
hauteur,  of  ingenuous  frankness  and  lurking  design.  All  the 
time  he  was  interrogating  the  ruffian  guide,  whom  the  prior  of 
the  hospital,  Antonio  Mosti,  had  given  them,  he  fixed  an  an- 
gry and  piercing  look  upon  the  ill-favored  and  unyielding  vis- 
age of  the  hideous  turnkey,  as  if  desirous  to  read  his  answers, 
without  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the  harsh  and  sinister  tones 
of  his  grating  voice. 

His  companion  appeared  younger  by  some  years.  His  per- 
fumed locks  escaped  from  the  confinement  of  a  close  cap, 
sparkling  with  precious  stones.  A  short  mantle  of  scarlet  velvet, 
richly  embroidered,  enveloped  his  shoulders  in  the  ample  folds 
of  its  elegant  drapery,  disclosing,  nevertheless,  in  its  openings, 
the  large  rings  and  brilliants  of  a  magnificent  chain  of  gold 
above  a  doublet  garnished  with  ermine.  His  hand,  covered 
with  a  silken  glove,  rested  upon  the  hilt  of  a  sword  suspended 
from  a  scarf  of  satin,  and  the  rattling  of  his  silver  spurs  was 
the  only  noise  which  broke  the  profound  silence  of  the  long 
corridors  through  which  he  passed. 

'  Etienne  de  La  Boetie,'  said  his  companion,  addressing  him 
in  French,  '  this  turnkey  appears  to  me  as  stupid  as  he  is  sav- 
age. I  am  quite  sure  the  explanation  of  the  singular  pheno- 
mena we  shall  meet  here,  is  a  task  altogether  too  Herculean  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  obesity  of  his  simple  intellect.  I  am 
heartily  sorry,  for  the  strangeness  of  everything  around  us  has 
keenly  excited  my  curiosity.' 

At  these  words  a  young  Italian,  who  was  walking  in  the 
gallery,  advanced  toward  them,  and  addressing  them  with  ease 
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and  elegance  in  French,  offered  to  officiate  as  cicerone  in  their 
visit,  and  to  explain  the  particular  kind  of  lunacy  under  which 
each  of  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  curiosity  was  laboring ; 
to  all  of  whom,  he  remarked,  one  might  properly  apply  the 
verse  of  Virgil — 

Abstulit  atra  dies,  ctfunere  mersit  a  cerbo. 

'  This  offer,'  replied  La  Boetie,  '  is  made  with  too  good  a 
grace  to  permit  Lord  Montaigne  and  myself  to  feel  otherwise 
than  eager  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.' 

'  Yes,'  muttered  the  turnkey  with  a  malicious  and  satisfied 
grin,  '  let  Strozzi  conduct  them  ; — he  will  talk,  I  warrant  ye,  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  I  shall  be  rid  of  their  tormenting 
questions.'  And  then  he  retired  leisurely  to  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery,  where,  folding  his  arms,  he  leaned  lazily 
against  the  wall.  The  uncouth  outline  of  his  huge,  squab 
figure,  could  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  dim  distance  by  the 
sombre  light  of  the  prison  ;  and  the  only  indication  of  anima- 
tion he  gave,  was  an  involuntary  clanking  now  and  then  of  the 
bunch  of  massy  keys  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Meantime  Strozzi  conducted  Montaigne  and  his  friend 
through  a  long  alley  formed  by  the  narrow  and  dismal  cells  ; 
before  each  of  which  he  paused,  and  explained  with  wonderful 
acuteness  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  madness  of  its 
wretched  inmate.  His  reflections,  full  of  good  sense,  and  the 
agreeable  manner  in  which  he  made  them,  perfectly  delighted 
the  two  strangers,  and  they  frequently  interrupted  him  to  de- 
clare how  happy  they  esteemed  themselves  in  falling  upon  a 
guide  who  united  such  suavity  of  manner  and  such  force  of 
intellect,  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  dreary  abode. 
More  than  once  Montaigne  and  La  Boetie  wiped  the  tear  that 
started  unbidden  in  their  eyes.  '  Really,'  said  the  former,  '  I 
must  confess  myself  marvellously  weak  when  I  look  upon  ob- 
jects of  pity.  I  find  my  nerves  almost  as  sensitive  as  a  sick 
man's,  in  regard  to  the  calamities  of  others :  and  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  scene  of  suffering,  or  heard  the  voice  of  distress, 
without  being  able  to  say  with  iEneas,  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 
The  Stoics  would  regard  me  with  compassion — yes,  me,  who 
pride  myself  upon  my  philosophy — if  they  knew  how  keenly 
the  spectacle  now  before  our  eyes  thrills  my  feelings.  They 
consider  pity  a  supererogatory  passion,  quasi  inutile  vitium. 
They  would  have  you  succor  the  suffering,  but  not  lavish  out 
your  feelings  in  sympathy — not   squander  your  affections  in 
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commiseration.  But  let  the  very  men  who  affect  to  maintain 
that  to  yield  the  heart  to  pity  is  an  indication  of  a  weak  effe- 
minacy, a  sickly  softness  of  soul,  and  who  quote  upon  you  in 
defence  of  their  doctrine  the  case  of  the  ignobile  vulgus,  and 
of  children,  whose  passions,  they  say,  are  excited  with  much 
greater  ease  than  the  strong,  manly,  and  even  stern  feelings  of 
the  mature  and  cultivated  mind  ;  let  these  very  men,  I  say, 
come  here,  and  we  shall  see  how  their  philosophy  will  be  af- 
fected by  these  piercing  moans,  these  wild  and  vacant  looks, 
this  sad  and  incoherent  discourse.' 

'  As  for  me,'  added  La  Boetie,  '  I  am  far  from  boasting  of 
Stoicism.  I  should  rather  blush  at  being  an  indifferent  specta- 
tor of  the  sufferings  assembled  within  these  walls,  than  at  being 
touched  with  pity  at  the  sight  of  them.' 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  the  strangers  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  noise  from  one  of  the  cells,  whose  door 
turned  gratingly  on  its  enormous  hinges,  and  a  man,  covered 
with  rags,  and  bent  with  misery  rather  than  age,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  came  fearfully  and  stealthily  forward,  casting 
around  him  a  cautious  and  unquiet  look.  His  beard  and  hair 
were  in  disorder ;  but  there  was  something  inexpressibly  noble 
and  imposing  in  the  deep  lines  of  his  pale  and  care-worn  face. 
He  advanced  with  a  mysterious  and  melancholy  air  toward  the 
strangers,  and  drawing  a  letter  from  his  bosom,  '  If  ye  be  Chris- 
tian men,'  said  he,  with  a  deep  and  solemn  voice,  '  deliver  this 
letter  to  the  Princess  Leonora  of  Este.' 

La  Boetie  exchanged  a  smile  with  Montaigne  and  Strozzi, 
but  received  the  paper  that  he  might  not  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  unfortunate  man. 

' I  appear  to  you,'  continued  the  lunatic,  '  to  be  a  madman. 
You  confound  me  with  the  wretched  beings  among  whom  I 
have  been  thrown.  And  alas  !  I  scarcely  know,  myself,  how 
reason  has  maintained  her  seat  in  my  brain,  in  the  midst  of  the 
shameless,  the  infamous  tortures  with  which  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed. Plunged  from  the  bosom  of  a  brilliant  court  into  a 
horrid  and  infectious  dungeon — hurried  from  the  sweet  illusions 
of  glory,  of  friendship  and  of  love — to  groan  for  seven  long, 
interminable  years  alone — yes,  alone,  amid  a  multitude  of  gib- 
bering madmen  and  heartless  persecutors  ;  to  curse  the  fatal 
gift  of  genius  and  glory  attached  to  my  name, — I  know  not 
how  I  have  been  strengthened  to  support  so  insupportable  an 
existence.' 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  God,'  cried  he,  embracing 
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the  knees  of  Montaigne  and  bathing  them  with  tears,  '  put  an 
end  to  this  horrible  punishment.  Let  but  Leonora  know  in 
what  a  frightful  abode  I  am  groaning,  and  she  will  hasten  to  de- 
liver me.  *****  But  you  hesitate — you  fear  her  brother. 
Ah,  yes !  you  may  well  fear  him,  for  his  vengeance  is  terrible — 
implacable  !  ....Tell  then  to  Conca,  to  the  Prince  of  Mantua, 
or  to  the  friend  of  my  infancy,  the  faithful  Cardinal  Cinthio, 
that  here,  under  a  fictitious  name....'  All  at  once  the  formida- 
ble voice  of  the  turnkey  rang  through  the  prison,  and  the 
gloomy  walls  echoed  to  his  heavy  and  precipitate  tread.  The 
unfortunate  man  trembled,  became  silent,  and  at  last  ran  with 
fright  to  take  refuge  within  his  dungeon,  which  the  unfeeling 
turnkey  closed  upon  him,  without  interrupting  the  canzonetta 
which  he  was  humming  carelessly  at  the  bottom  of  his  voice. 

'  It  is  the  fate  of  this  madman,'  said  the  young  Italian,  '  that 
his  crazed  brain  should  continually  conjure  up  the  idea  that  he 
is  beloved  by  a  noble  and  beautiful  lady.  Sometimes  he 
drenches  with  tears  the  letters  which  he  imagines  himself  once 
to  have  received  from  her.  Sometimes  one  may  hear  him  re- 
counting to  himself  the  festivals,  the  tourneys,  and  the  triumphs, 
which  in  other  days  he  supposes  himself  to  have  enjoyed. 
Sometimes  he  sings  the  verses  which  he  has  composed,  and 
when  a  little  light  is  permitted  him  he  wTrites  them  on  the 
wralls  of  his  cell.  His  madness  never  assumes  a  malicious  or 
furious  form :  it  is  a  profound,  unbroken  melancholy  ;  a  sombre 
and  perpetual  grief.  His  verses  are  always  dedicated  to  the 
imaginary  object  of  his  affections,  and  the  letter  he  has  given 
you  is  filled,  I  doubt  not,  with  protestations  of  unalterable  love.' 

'  It  is  true,'  said  Montaigne,  who  had  just  been  casting  his 
eye  over  it ;  '  he  addresses  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  as  if  she 
rewarded  his  passion  with  the  most  tender  return.  He  speaks 
of  the  stolen  interviews  which  in  other  days  she  has  granted 
him,  and  doubts  not  that  she  will  hasten  to  release  him,  as  soon 
as  she  shall  know  that  he  is  here. — Poor  human  nature,'  add- 
ed he  ;  '  from  all  I  have  seen  here,  one  might  derive  no  mean 
argument  to  support  that  hard  saying  of  Pliny's,  Hoffiine  ■  nil 
miserius,  aut  sujperhius.'' 

In  the  mean  time  a  distant  and  confused  murmuring  of  voices 
was  heard  in  the  hospital ;  and  in  a  moment  after,  the  Cardinal 
Cinthio,  whom  Montaigne  had  seen  at  court,  entered  hastily, 
followed  by  the  prior  Antonio  Mosti.  His  countenance  indi- 
cated extreme  emotion.  His  lips  quivered,  the  muscles  of  his 
face  worked  convulsively,  and  his  cheek  and  forehead  and  tern- 
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pies  glowed  with  a  burning  crimson.  The  prior  Mosti  took 
from  the  hands  of  the  jailer  his  enormous  bunch  of  keys,  and 
opened  the  same  massy  door  which  had  just  been  bolted  upon 
the  lunatic,  about  whom  our  travelers  were  still  conversing. 
Cinthio  cast  himself  weeping  into  the  arms  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  who  gazed  at  him  with  a  wondering  and  stupid  joy. 
'  O  my  friend  ! '  cried  the  Cardinal,  as  soon  as  the  emotions 
which  choked  his  utterance  would  permit  him  to  speak,  l  O 
my  friend  !  it  is  thus  you  are  restored  to  me  ! '  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  spectators  of  this  touching  scene — '  Strangers,'  said 
he,  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  '  behold  how  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara  rewards  genius  !  Go — tell  it  to  your  countrymen,  tell  it 
to  the  universe,  that  Torquato  Tasso  has  been  groaning  for 
seven  years  in  these  infamous  abodes,  while  the  wide  world 
has  been  weeping  over  his  death  ! — Come,  my  noble  friend,' 
added  he,  (  come,  let  us  fly  from  this  execrable  land.  Rome 
has  still  in  reversion  for  you  palms  and  triumphs.' 

After  their  departure,  Montaigne,  a  little  confused  by  the 
scene,  remained  some  moments  silent.  At  length,  making  his 
adieu  to  Strozzi,  he  thanked  him  in  a  kind  tone  for  the  com- 
plaisance with  which  he  had  served  as  their  guide.  '  What ! ' 
demanded  he,  with  an  astonished  look,  '  are  you  about  to  leave 
me  without  paying  homage  ? ' 

Montaigne,  at  this  question,  so  gravely  put,  regarded  him 
with  an  astonishment  fully  equal  to  his  own. 

'  Stupid  mortal,'  continued  the  young  Italian,  '  my  sublime 
genius,  which  has  struck  you  with  amazement,  the  gift  of 
tongues  which  I  possess,  have  they  not  revealed  to  you  my 
mysterious  divinity  !  To  your  knees,'  cried  he,  at  the  same 
time  seizing  the  astounded  Montaigne  by  the  throat ;  '  to  your 
knees,  profane  child  of  earth,  and  worship,  or  I  will  strangle 
you  in  an  instant ! ' 

La  Boetie  and  the  turnkey  succeeded  in  delivering  the  of- 
fender from  the  hands  of  the  madman,  and  while  the  keeper 
was  forcing  him  to  his  dungeon,  '  Friend,'  said  Montaigne,  ad- 
justing his  dress,  '  we  have  no  occasion  to-day,  to  say  the  least, 
to  pique  ourselves  upon  the  acuteness  of  our  understanding ; 
since  we  have  admired  the  intellect  of  a  madman,  and  mistaken 
for  a  lunatic  the  most  dazzling  genius  of  Italy.  Truly  Socrates 
had  reason  to  declare  that  he  Tcnew  but  one  thing,  which  was, 
that  he  Tcnew  nothing;  and  Pliny  to  write,  solum  certum,  ut 
nihil  esse  certi.' 
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WINTER    OF    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-TWO. 

Oh  !  winter,  thy  reign  has  been  long  and  dread — 

It  is  time  that  thou  was-t  away  ; 
For  the  thickly  clad,  and  profusely  fed, 

They  repine  at  thy  ruthless  sway. 
Then  hie  thee  away  to  thy  polar  throne, 
To  regions  of  ice  that  are  all  thy  own. 

Thou  hast  rode  so  long  on  a  conqu'ror's  car, 

That  thou  seem'st  to  disdain  a  flight ; 
And  return'st  again  to  thy  pastime,  war, 

Though  victor  no  more  in  the  fight. 
But  thy  breath  is  felt,  in  thy  vengeful  ire, 
To  damp  the  glow  of  thy  opponent's  fire. 

For  young  April's  robe  was  a  shining  green, 

In  the  years  that  have  hasted  by ; 
When  no  fringe  of  thine  on  its  skirts  was  seen, 

And  no  frozen  drop  had  her  eye. 
Now  she  sits  forlorn  in  her  leafless  bowers, 
With  her  spirit  bowed  by  thy  icy  showers. 

We  shall  fancy  still,  in  the  groves  of  June, 

We  are  hearing  thy  trumpet  sound  ; 
And  thy  chill  white  play,  we  shall  look  for  soon, 

On  the  rose  and  the  lily  bound, 
And  shiver,  in  the  midst  of  our  summer's  glee, 
With  thoughts  of  the  ills  we  have  felt  from  thee. 

FLORA. 


WHY       I       AM       A       BACHELOR. 

To  give  the  reason  why  I  have  lived  till  near  forty  without 
entering  into  matrimonial  engagements,  is  repugnant  to  the 
delicacy  of  my  nature.  Yet,  as  I  can  but  acknowledge  that  I 
have  thus  far  disregarded  the  order  of  Heaven,  since  the  Sa- 
cred Oracle  pronounces  marriage  honorable  in  all,  some  apolo- 
gy is  due,  particularly  to  the  female  community,  for  so  censur- 
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able  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  life.  But  first,  I  will  enumerate 
some  things  which  have  not  influenced  me  to  live  a  celibate. 
It  was  not  because  I  wanted  a  relish  for  good  society ;  for  I 
ever  considered  it  the  source  of  exquisite  pleasure.  It  was  not 
from  undervaluing  the  excellences  of  the  sex ;  for  the  contem- 
plation of  female  perfection  ever  had  the  power  to  charm  my 
soul  into  admiration,  and  to  set  my  heart  on  fire  with  Cupid's 
flame.  It  was  not  that  I  feared  any  unfavorable  effect  the 
marriage  tie  might  have  on  my  happiness ;  for  the  influence  of 
female  society  could  ever  tune  my  passions  into  harmonious 
order.  It  was  not  from  an  opinion  that  married  life  was  un- 
happy ;  for  I  esteemed  it  the  highway  to  consummate  bliss. 
And  during  the  last  five  years  of  my  minority,  and  the  five 
succeeding  years,  in  which  my  pecuniary  circumstances  kept 
me  from  engagement,  I  loathed  every  passing  week  that  sepa- 
rated me  from  the  paradisaical  joy.  It  was  not  because  I  was 
unable  to  gain  an  interest  with  worthy  females  ;  for  I  seldom 
failed  to  secure  as  important  a  place  in  their  affections  as  I  de- 
sired. Neither  was  it  because  I  found  none  worthy  of  my 
hand,  or  because  I  designed  not  to  marry  ;  for  I  ever  intended 
to  be  a  husband,  and  became  acquainted  with  many  who  were 
eminently  my  betters.  Strange  then  it  is,  says  the  amateur  of 
wedded  life,  that  you  were  never  married  !  Pray,  good  Sir, 
how  do  you  account  for  it  ?  With  all  my  heart  I  will  tell  you 
as  far  as  I  am  able. 

Early  in  my  youth  were  developed  not  less  than  three  con- 
stitutional principles  of  action,  in  regard  to  forming  alliances  with 
females,  that  have  ever  since  exercised  a  mighty  influence  over 
my  plans  of  life.  These  were,  Affection,  Taste,  and  Judgment. 
Affection  would  love  nothing  but  the  beautiful  and  amiable.  She 
would  often  chide  at  Taste  and  Judgment  for  not  seconding  her 
choice,  absolutely  refused  any  compromise  with  them,  and  was 
deaf  to  their  remonstrances.  Taste  was  always  aspiring  after 
distinction,  refinement,  and  elegance  in  a  female  friend.  And 
she  continually  endeavored  to  dissuade  me  from  engagements 
of  friendship,  and  to  turn  my  attention  towards  the  temple  of 
science  and  fame.  And  further,  she  cautiously  advised  me  not 
to  close  with  any  prospect  of  acquaintance  for  life,  that  as  yet 
offered  me,  for  fear  that  some  future  opportunity  might  present, 
that  would  be  more  for  my  advantage.  She  Was  the  most 
captious  and  vindictive  of  them  all.  She  would  often  parry 
with  Affection  and  Judgment,  and  would  not  concede  to  their 
opinion   in  the  least   particular.      Judgment  could  never  be 
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brought  over  to  the  sanguine  views  of  Affection,  nor  be  induced 
to  follow  the  caprice  of  Taste.  She  contended  that  a  female 
partner  whom  Taste  would  approve,  could  never  comport  with  my 
circumstances ;  for,  through  expensive  habits,  she  must  soon  ex- 
haust my  utmost  resources.  Neither  would  she  any  more  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Affection.  She  said  the  lovely  and  beautiful  gen- 
erally demand  heavy  tribute  of  their  friends,  by  way  of  supe- 
rior attention  and  deference  which  their  perfections  are  thought 
to  merit ;  and  those  who  are  amiably  sweet  in  their  temper, 
have  not  the  force  of  character  requisite  to  make  them  useful 
companions.  Judgment  also  represented,  as  I  was  ambitious  of 
arriving  at  some  station  of  eminence  or  usefulness  in  society, 
that  marriage  would  be  inexpedient ;  for  she  said  those  who 
were  fettered  down  with  domestic  concerns  early  in  life,  had 
forfeited  all  advantage  for  gaining  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame. 
In  short,  such  measures  as  Affection  pointed  out,  Taste  would 
reject.  Those  which  Taste  would  prefer,  Affection  would  not 
love,  nor  Judgment  adopt.  And  such  as  Judgment  would  dic- 
tate, Affection  hated,  and  Taste  would  not  relish.  Neither  of 
them  would  make  concessions,  nor  hear  remonstrances.  So 
by  these  three  queens  of  empire,  I  have  been  thus  far  driven 
through  life  alone.  I  attach  no  fault  to  any  but  myself,  where 
all  the  trouble  centres,  and  all  the  difficulty  originated.  But, 
my  fair  readers,  should  the  future  discover  the  utmost  goal  of 
my  celibacy  to  have  been  now  well  nigh  attained,  and  I  be 
permitted  to  approach  Hymen's  altar,  you  may  hear  from  me 
again. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

That  lonely  star!  that  lonely  star! 
How  bright  its  beaming  splendors  are  ! 
While  tempest-clouds,  with  thunder  dight, 
Are  quenching  fast  this  heavenly  light. 

Does  not  the  heart  to  friendship  dear, 
When  Fortune's  storms  hang  o'er  us  drear, 
Thus  glow  with  brighter,  lovelier  light, 
Upon  the  wounded  spirit's  night? 
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ARRIVAL       AT       AUGSBURG. 
FROM  HARDENBERg's  'HEINRICH  VOJV  OFTERDINGEN.'      PART  I.  CHAP.  If. 

TRANSLATED    FOR    THE    BOSTON    LITERARY    MAGAZINE. 

(Frederick  Hardenberg  was  born  1772,  in  the  County  of  Mansfield. 
He  died  1801.  His  writings  were  published  1802,  by  Tiek  and  Fr. 
Schlegel.) 

It  was  towards  evening  when  our  travelers  arrived  safe  and 
happy  at  the  far-famed  city  of  Augsburg,  and  with  expecta- 
tions all  alive  rode  through  the  high  streets  to  the  splendid 
house  of  old  Schwaning. 

The  scenes  of  the  country  had  already  appeared  to  Henry 
exceedingly  charming.  The  lively  bustle  of  the  city,  and  the 
large  stone  houses,  struck  him  with  agreeable  surprise.  He 
felt  an  inward  joy  as  he  thought  of  his  future  residence.  His 
mother  was  very  much  delighted  after  the  long  and  toilsome 
journey  to  find  herself  here  in  her  beloved,  paternal  city,  soon 
to  embrace  again  her  father  and  her  old  acquaintances,  to  pre- 
sent them  her  Henry,  and  once  more  to  be  able  quietly  to 
forget  all  domestic  cares,  in  the  joyful  recollections  of  her 
youth.  The  merchants*  hoped  to  recompense  themselves  for 
the  troubles  of  the  journey,  by  making  merry  in  the  city,  and 
to  find  their  traffic  profitable. 

They  found  the  house  of  old  Schwaning  lighted,  and  the 
sounds  of  gay  music  fell  upon  their  ears  as  they  approached. 
'  No  doubt,'  said  the  merchants,  '  your  grandfather  is  holding  a 
merry  festival.  We  come  as  if  called.  How  surprised  he 
will  be  on  seeing  the  uninvited  guests  !  He  cannot  dream 
that  the  real  festival  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  commence/ 
Henry  felt  embarrassed,  and  his  mother  was  only  troubled  on  ac- 
count of  her  dress.  They  alight,  the  merchants  remain  with  the 
horses,  and  Henry  and  his  mother  enter  the  magnificent  house. 
Below  there  was  no  inmate  to  be  seen.  They  had  to  ascend 
the  broad,  winding  staircase.  Some  servants  ran  by  ;  they  re- 
quested these  to  announce  to  old  Schwaning  the  arrival  of 
some  strangers,  who  wished  to  speak  with  him.  The  servants 
at  first  made  some  hesitation  :  the  travelers,  they  saw,  were 
not  well  dressed.      But  their  arrival  was  at  length  announced 

*Some  merchants  accompanied  them  on  their  journey, — T. 
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to  the  master  of  the  house.  Old  Schwaning  came  out.  He 
did  not  immediately  recognise  them,  and  asked  their  names  and 
business.  Henry's  mother  wept  and  fell  upon  his  neck.  '  Do 
you  no  longer  know  your  daughter  ? '  cried  she,  weeping.  '  I 
bring  you  my  son.'  The  old  father  was  much  moved.  He 
pressed  her  long  to  his  breast ;  Henry  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
kissed  tenderly  the  old  man's  hand.  He  raised  him  up,  and 
held  mother  and  son  in  his  arms.  '  Come  in  quickly,'  said 
Schwaning,  '  I  have  only  friends  and  acquaintances  within,  who 
will  join  heartily  in  my  rejoicing.  Henry's  mother  seemed  to 
have  some  doubts.  She  had  no  time  to  reflect.  The  father 
led  them  both  into  the  high,  lighted  hall.  '  I  bring  my  daugh- 
ter and  my  grandson,  from  Eisenach,'  cried  out  Schwaning  into 
the  midst  of  the  noisy  bustle  of  his  brilliantly  clad  guests.  All 
eyes  turned  towards  the  door ;  all  ran  thither  ;  the  music  ceased, 
and  both  the  travelers  stood  confused  and  dazzled,  in  their 
dusty  garments,  surrounded  by  the  motley  multitude.  A 
thousand  expressions  of  joy  went  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Old 
acquaintances  thronged  around  the  mother.  Numberless  ques- 
tions were  asked.  Every  one  wished  to  be  recognised  and 
welcomed  first.  While  the  elder  portion  of  the  company  were 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  mother,  the  attention  of  the 
younger  portion  was  turned  to  the  youthful  stranger,  who  stood 
there  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  look  up 
again  upon  the  unknown  faces.  His  grandfather  introduced 
him  to  the  company,  and  inquired  after  his  father  and  the  in- 
cidents of  his  journey. 

The  mother  thought  of  the  merchants,  who,  out  of  polite- 
ness, had  remained  below  with  the  horses.  She  told  the  cir- 
cumstance to  her  father,  who  immediately  sent  down  and 
caused  them  to  be  invited  to  come  up.  The  horses  were  led 
to  the  stables,  and  the  merchants  make  their  appearance. 

Schwaning  thanked  them  heartily  for  their  friendly  attend- 
ance on  his  daughter.  They  were  recognised  by  many  pre- 
sent, and  exchanged  friendly  greetings.  The  mother  wished 
permission  to  change  her  dress.  Schwaning  took  her  to  his 
chamber,  and  Henry  followed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Among  the  company,  Henry  was  struck  with  a  man  whom 
he  thought  he  had  often  seen  at  his  side  in  that  book.*  His 
noble  mien  pointed  him  out  before  all  the  rest.      The   expres- 


*  This  refers  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story.     Henry  had  before  seen  a  picture  of  this 
man,  beside  his  own,  in  a  book  belonging  to  a  hermit T. 
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sion  of  his  countenance  was  a  severe  earnestness  ;  an  open, 
finely  arched  forehead — large,  black,  piercing,  and  fixed  eyes — 
an  ironical  feature  about  his  playful  mouth,  and  throughout, 
fair  and  manly  proportions  made  it  significant  and  interesting. 
He  was  firmly  built ;  his  motions  were  calm  and  expressive, 
and  when  he  stood,  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  stand  forever. 
Henry  asked  his  grandfather  about  him.  '  I  am  glad,'  said 
the  old  man,  '  that  you  have  observed  him  so  soon.  It  is  my 
excellent  friend  Klingsehr,  the  poet.  You  may  be  more  proud 
of  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  than  of  the  Emperor's. 
But  how  is  it  with  your  heart  ?  He  has  a  beautiful  daughter ; 
perhaps  this  makes  the  father  more  interesting  in  your  view. 
I  shall  think  strange  if  you  have  not  observed  her.'  Henry 
blushed.  '  My  attention  was  diverted,  dear  grandfather.  The 
company  was  numerous,  and  I  only  saw  your  friend.'  '  One 
perceives  that  you  come  from  the  North,'  answered  Schwaning. 
'  We  will  certainly  soften  your  manners  here.  You  shall  in- 
deed learn  to  look  on  fair  eyes.' 

'  They  were  now  ready,  and  returned  to  the  hall,  where,  in 
the  mean  time,  preparations  had  been  made  for  supper.  Old 
Schwaning  led  Henry  to  Klingsehr,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
an  earnest  wish  to  become  his  acquaintance. 

Henry  was  embarrassed.  Klingsehr  conversed  with  him  in 
a  friendly  manner  about  his  country  and  his  journey.  His 
voice  inspired  so  much  confidence,  that  Henry  soon  took  heart 
and  spoke  with  great  freedom.  After  some  time  Schwaning 
came  to  them  again  and  brought  the  fair  Matilda.  '  Take  a 
friendly  interest  in  my  bashful  grandson,'  said  he,  '  and  pardon 
him  that  he  has  seen  your  father  sooner  than  you.  Your 
brilliant  eyes  will  surely  awaken  in  him  the  slumbering  youth. 
In  his  country  Spring  comes  late.' 

'  Henry  and  Matilda  blushed.  They  looked  at  each  other 
in  admiration.  She  asked  him  in  low  and  scarcely  audible 
words  whether  he  took  pleasure  in  dancing.  The  moment  he 
answered  yes,  a  lively  dancing  tune  commenced.  He  offered 
her  his  hand  in  silence  ;  she  gave  him  hers,  and  they  joined  in 
the  ranks  of  the  dancers.  Schwaning  and  Klingsehr  looked 
on.  The  mother  and  the  merchants  were  pleased  with  Henry's 
agility  and  his  lovely  partner.  The  mother  had  enough  to 
talk  about  to  her  youthful  friends,  who  wished  her  well  to  so 
handsome  and  so  hopeful  a  son.  Klingsehr  said  to  Schwaning : 
'  Your  grandson  has  an  interesting  countenance  :  it  shows  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  his  voice  comes  deep  from 
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his  heart.'  '  I  hope,'  answered  Schwaning,  '  that  he  will  be 
your  tractable  pupil.  It  seems  to  me,  he  is  born  for  a  poet. 
May  your  spirit  come  upon  him.'  k.  s. 


STANZAS       TO       MY       NOSE. 

Mr  nose !  my  nose  !  oh,  mercy  me !  my  dreadful  little  nose ! 
Why  can't  we  have  a  settlement,  thou  cause  of  all  my  woes  ? 
And  why  art  thou  so  small,  so  pug,  thou  handle  of  my  face  ! 
To  make  a  laughing  stock  of  me,  and  bring  me  to  disgrace  ? 

My  whiskers  both  are  large  and  black,  they  suit  me  very  well ; 
I  put  them  off"  and  on  again,  to  please  each  city  belle : 
But  thou  art  fixed,  forever  fixed  between  my  mouth  and  eye, 
Thou  little  dot !  I  wish  thou  wert  more  prominent  and  high. 

My  pantaloons  are  just  the  cut,  the  best  that  Hall  could  make ; 
My  coat  the  richest  blue  or  black,  all  for  the  ladies'  sake  : 
And  yet,  ah,  me !  what  use  are  they,  thou  cause  of  all  my  ill ! 
I  wish  thou  wert  but  half  as  long  as  is  my  tailor's  bill. 

And  if  I  walk  to  see  the  girls,  as  now  and  then  I  do, 

Or  at  the  corner  take  my  stand,  particularly  blue, 

Each  dandy  holds  his  quizzing  glass,  and  grinning,  onward  goes ; 

He  thinks,  the  fool !  I  do  not  know  he  tries  to  spy  my  nose. 

One  says,  my  feet  are  large  enough,  they're  always  in  the  way ; 
I  made  an  accidental  step  on  Miss  the  other  day — 
'You'd  better  keep  those  feet,'  said  she,  '  off  decent  people's  toes, 
And  make  them  to  change  places  with  your  something  of  a  nose.' 

Ah,  me  !  the  jokes,  the  jibes,  the  jests,  that  saucy  fellows  play, 
With  noses  long,  and  round,  and  square,  at  every  time  of  day — 
'  How  strait  and  tall  that  fellow  is,'  each  Bantam  dandy  crows, 
'Ah,  happy  gentleman !  no  wife  will  lead  him  by  the  nose  ! ' 

And  thus  they  look  and  laugh  at  me,  all  safe  within  their  sleeve ; 
I  'spose  they  think  they  hurt  me  much,  and  make  me  sorely  grieve- 
They  speak  their  daggers  to  my  face,  and  touch  me  very  close, 
'  For  he,'  say  they,  '  at  all  our  pranks  can  ne'er  turn  up  his  nose.' 
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I  am  near-sighted  too,  and  sometimes  run  against  a  girl ; 
'Ah !  if  you  had  a  nose,'  said  she,  'I'd  give  it  such  a  twirl ! ' — 
'  I  ask  your  pardon,  dear,'  I  cried,  '  I'll  make  you  fit  amends  ' — 
'  Not  as  you  knotcs?  said  she — '  no,  no  !   we  never  can  he  friend?.* 

Oh  dear  !  and  specs  1  never  can,  I  never  can  look  through — 

And  so  I  twirl  my  cane  all  day,  not  knowing  what  to  do ; 

I  lounge  about  the  Gallery,  and  see  the  pictures  close  ; 

And  every  canvass  man  and  pretty  girl  has  '  something  of  a  nose.' 

At  three  I  dine  at  Gallagher's,  or  at  the  Tremont  House  ; 

And  when  I  enter  there,  they  all  are  still  as  is  a  mouse — 

'  How  came  he  here,'  ask  they,  'he  could  not  smell  us  at  our  blows  ; 

How  much  he  doth  intrude  himself,  we're  sure  he  little  knows.'' 

The  barber  ne'er  can  cut  my  nose  while  he  is  shaving  me — 
'  Your  ears,'  says  he,  'are  long  enough,  for  nose  deficiency.' 
But  think  or  say,  or  laugh  or  sigh,  or  ponder  as  I  can, 
I  am  now,  and  ever  was,  and  shall  be,  a  half-nosed  man. 

I  waked  from  pleasant  sleep  one  morn,  and  saw  upon  the  wall 
A  little  and  a  large  nose  drawn,  with  this  tremendous  scrawl : 
'You'd  better  have  no  nose  at  all,  than  such  a  one  as  this, 
But  one  like  to  that  large  one  there,  were  extacy  of  bliss.' 

'He  ne'er  can  fall  and  tread  upon  that  little  nose,'  says  one ; 
Then  loudly  cries  another  out,  before  the  first  is  done, 
*  And  yet  how  strange,  he  every  where  is  poking  in  his  nose  ! ' — 
Oh !  would  that  Ovid's  nose  were  mine,  with  wart  like  Cicero's ! 

Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  is  the  jewel  of  the  soul ; 
So  Shakspeare  says,  and  he  is  right,  I  think,  upon  the  whole. 
But  now,  oh,  SlaAvkenbergius !  I  ask  thee  in  his  place, 
Is  not  a  handsome  nose,  in  all,  the  jewel  of  the  face  ? 

SEMINASUS. 


Study  is  the  most  solid  nourishment  of  the  mind,  the  source  of 
its  most  noble  acquisitions.  It  is  study  that  increases  our  na- 
tural talent,  but  it  is  conversation  that  sets  on  work,  and  refines 
it.  It  is  the  great  book  of  the  world  that  teaches  us  the  use 
of  other  books,  and  can  improve  a  learned  man  into  a  complete 


gentleman. — St.  Everemond 
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THE       NEW       SHIP 


It  was  during  one  of  those  sultry  months  which  render  the 
crowded  metroplis  so  intolerable,  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  island 
of.  Nantucket.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  unsophisticated  man- 
ners and  primitive  habits  of  the  islanders,  and  resolved  to  ben- 
efit my  health  by  breathing  the  salubrious  air  of  their  climate, 
as  well  as  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by  observing  their  customs. 

Upon  first  landing  at  the  principal  town,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  island,  but  which  was  formerly  called  Sherburne, 
I  found  myself  over  shoes  in  sand,  and  at  every  motion  of  the 
atmosphere  I  became  so  completely  enveloped  in  thick  clouds 
of  dust,  that  I  began  to  think  I  had,  by  some  mischance,  been 
put  ashore  upon  the  desert  of  Zahara,  and  looked  wistfully 
about  me  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  encountered  by  a 
drove  of  camels.  But  a  loud  rattling  noise  soon  saluted  my 
ears  ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  a  small  cart,  drawn  by  a  horse 
upon  the  full  trot,  and  driven  by  a  genteel  looking  buck,  which 
came  rolling  over  the  sand,  while  the  smoking  wheels  went 
merrily  round  and  stirred  the  loose  dust  at  such  a  rate,  that  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  comparing  the  simple  vehicle  with  Nep- 
tune's car,  careering  through  the  boiling  waves  of  Ocean. 

As  I  stepped  on  one  side  to  give  this  Jehu  an  opportunity  to 
pass  me,  he  reined  in  his  jaded  steed  and  said,  '  Will  thee  get 
into  the  calash  ? '  Fortunately,  having  a  pocket  dictionary  with 
me  at  the  time,  I  drew  it  out  and  discovered  that  the  word 
calash  signifies  a  small  carriage. 

By  this  time  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  I  had  been  very  po- 
litely asked  if  I  would  ride ;  and  the  only  objection  which  T 
could  possibly  make  to  the  proposal  was,  that  I  and  the  calash 
were  traveling  in  opposite  directions.  The  knight  of  the  lash, 
however,  completely  overruled  it  by  assuring  me  that  he  should 
only  drive  to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  where  he  had  a  little  busi- 
ness to  transact,  and  in  a  few  minutes  should  be  ready  to  return 
to  the  centre  of  the  town.  I  therefore  ascended  the  cart,  and 
the  driver  goaded  on  his  horse  at  the  same  unmerciful  rate  as 
before,  until  I  thought  my  bones  would  have  been  shaken  out 
of  my  body  ;  and  I  had  so  much  difficulty  to  keep  on  my  legs, 
that  I  was  forced  to  steady  myself  by  keeping  fast  hold  of  my 
companion's  skirts.  Before  we  had  reached  the  stopping  place 
my  new  friend  had  given  me  to  understand  that  in  Nantucket 
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every  gentleman  is  his  own  coachman,  and  that  the  most  squea- 
mish ladies  on  the  island  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  be 
seen  jolting  about  the  streets  in  a  calash. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  always  admired  simplicity,  and  believed 
that  true  comfort  was  found  therein  ;  but  that  during  the  short 
experiment  which  I  had  made,  my  opinion  had  been  considera- 
bly shaken. 

Just  then  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and  the  horse 
stopped  so  suddenly  that  I  was  thrown  upon  my  knees  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  arose  from  my  humiliating  posture, 
and  thanking  my  kind  benefactor  for  the  use  of  his  calash,  bade 
him  adieu,  and  went  on  my  way  wading  through  the  sand. 

I  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
H ,  who  kept  boarders,  and  who,  I  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand, was  a  lady  of  eminence  in  the  place. 

I  found  there  several  sea-captains,  commanders  of  whale 
ships,  who  were  quite  sociable  amongst  themselves  ;  but  as  I 
had  never  been  around  Cape  Horn,  and  scarcely  knew  a  lance 
from  a  gridiron,  I  found  myself  placed  in  the  back  ground,  and 
soon  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  myself  styled  an  innocent, 
well-disposed  young  fellow,  but  one  who  knew  little  of  the 
world,  and  who  was  not  born  on  the  island. 

It  is  true  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  my  hostess,  a  comely 
lass  of  eighteen,  once  engaged  me  for  a  short  time  in  conversa- 
tion ;  but  when  she  learned  from  my  lips  that  I  had  never 
'  struck  a  whale,'  she  bridled,  and  immediately  recollected  an 
engagement  which  would  prevent  her  from  seeing  me  again  un- 
til the  next  day.  I  have  since  understood  that  it  is. as  necessa- 
ry for  a  young  man  to  signalize  himself  by  waging  an  extermi- 
nating warfare  against  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  to  gain  the 
favor  of  a  Nantucket  lass,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  chivalry  for 
a  knight  to  soil  his  maiden  arms  with  blood  before  he  could 
win  the  smiles  of  Beauty,  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  '  ladye 
love.'  The  flight  of  Cupid's  dart  is  there  governed  by  the 
motions  of  the  harpoon  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  glide  into  the 
good  graces  of  one  of  those  damsels,  until  you  have  greased 
yourself  as  high  as  the  arm-pits  with  sperm  oil ! 

Finding  myself  an  insulated  being,  placed  very  much  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  rat  with  the  bell,  I  determined  forthwith 
to  endeavor  to  pick  up  some  information  pertaining  to  the  whale 
fishery,  so  that  I  might  be  rendered  capable  of  conversation 
with  my  neighbors  on  the  favorite  topic.  For  this  purpose  I 
sauntered  whole  hours  about  the  wharf;  made  inquiries  of  the 
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seamen  relative  to  their  occupation  ;  and,  as  I  had  a  tolerable 
good  voice  for  singing,  learnt  several  whale  songs.  Thus  I  be- 
gan gradually  to  qualify  myself  for  a  member  of  society.  I 
could  explain  the  difference  between  a  right  whale  and  a  hump- 
back ;  I  could  tell  the  form  of  a  sperm  whale's  flukes  ;  could 
describe  the  use  of  the  loggerhead,  the  line,  the  boat-spade, 
the  wafe,  and  even  knew  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  '  stern 
all  ! '  '  wet  the  line  ! '  '  lay  round  !  '  and  '  lie  on  your  oars  ! ' 

I  now  thought  it  very  possible  for  me  to  practise  a  piece  of 
innocent  deception  ;  and  accordingly,  when  in  company  with 
the  young  ladies,  passed  myself  off  for  a  Cape  Horner.  I 
talked  loud  and  boastingly  of  feats  which  I  had  performed  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  described  the  chase,  the  run,  the  fighting,  and 
the  flurry  :  told  of  stoven  boats,  lines  fouled,  and  limbs  broken. 
This  succeeded  awhile  to  admiration.  1  was  considered  as  al- 
most a  prodigy ;  until  one  evening,  when  at  a  party  where 
there  was  a  tall  stout  girl,  who  listened  very  attentively  to  my 
description  of  a  whaling  scene,  but  who,  when  I  poised  a 
broomstick  to  imitate  the  darting  of  a  harpoon,  started  from 
her  chair,  and  in  a  loud  voice  pronounced  me  an  impostor. 
She  snatched  up  the  tongs,  and  placing  one  hand  over  the  knob 
on  the  end,  held  the  legs  with  the  other :  '  There  ! '  cried  she, 
'  you  hold  an  iron  in  this  manner.'  She  then  darted  the  iron 
missile  with  such  fury  against  a  small  table  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  as  to  break  off  one  of  the  leaves ,  and 
splinter  two  of  its  legs.  I  started  with  amazement,  and  hastily 
retreated  from  the  room,  fearing  that  the  next  trial  of  her  skill 
might  be  closely  connected  with  some  personal  disaster  relating 
to  my  own  short-ribs.  Yes,  I  fled  in  disgrace,  and  never  after 
dared  to  open  my  mouth  in  company  on  the  subject  of  catch- 
ing whales.  I  gradually  relapsed  into  my  primitive  insignifi- 
cance, and  being  left  entirely  to  myself,  wandered  about  the 
town  like  the  shade  of  an  unburied  hero. 

On  one  of  my  rambling  excursions,  I  saw  a  large  collection 
of  people  upon  the  'long-wharf;'  and  in  hopes  of  finding 
something  to  vary  the  monotony  of  my  listless  hours,  bent  my 
footsteps  thitherward.  I  inquired  of  a  small  boy  whom  I  over- 
took, what  was  the  occasion  of  such  a  throng.  '  Don't  you 
know  ? '  said  he,  staring  at  me  with  great  contempt ;  '  why  then 

I'll  tell  you.      Zenas  C 's  new  ship   is  coming  over  the 

Bar,  and  will  be  in  the  harbor  directly.  I  would'nt  miss  seeing 
her  for  a  hogsheao1  of  head  matter.  It's  a  York-built  ship, 
and  they  say  she's  as  handsome  as  the  new  engine.' 
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I  felt  a  little  disappointed,  but  still  determined  to  see  the 
new  ship.  I  pressed  through  the  crowd  until  I  had  gained  the 
end  of  the  wharf,  when  I  amused  myself  by  observing  the  dif- 
ferent groups  who  were   assembled  around  me.      On  an  old 

anchor  stock  stood  the  weather-beaten  form  of  Captain  T 

F ,  famous  for  having  been  once  taken  out  of  a  boat  by 

the  line  while  the  whale  was  sounding.      Close  at  his  side  was 

J B ,  the  shoemaker,  who  lived  in  Eunice  Mitchell 

street,  near  the  school  alley.  This  man  was  famous  for  making 
one  pair  of  shoes  in  a  week,  and  remaining  drunk  all  his  leisure 

time.      The   long,  lank,  and  withered  person  of  Dr.  B , 

now  obtruded  itself  on  my  notice  ;  for  in  attempting  to  pass  by 
me,  with  an  open  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  he  stumbled  and  spilt 
the  odoriferous  powder  in  one  of  my  shoes.  This  sage  phy- 
sician kept  at  the  sign  of  the  Dragon  and  Mortar ;  bought  iron 
hoops  for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  sold  matches  tipped  with 
green  paint  for  lack  of  brimstone.  A  drove  of  Newtown  boys 
next  came  forward,  and  swarmed  upon  the  spars  and  timbers 
like  locusts. 

Near  my  left  hand  was  a  goodly  number  of  old  sea-officers, 
whose  common-place  talk  and  blank  countenances  verified  the 
observation  that  hard  labor  deadens  the  mental  faculties.  In 
front  of  these  veterans  stood  several  young  aspirants  for  '  oily 
fame,'  who  laughed  with  well-timed  complaisance  at  all  the 
dead-born  jokes  of  their  superiors.  Then  came  slowly  an  old 
decayed  horse,  dragging  after  him  a  cart  driven  by  a  little 
white-headed  man,  who  proclaimed  that  he  had  some  good  ap- 
ples which  he  would  sell  cheap.  Hereupon  the  Newtown  boys 
surrounded  his  crazy  vehicle,  and  were  unceremoniously  help- 
ing themselves  to  its  contents,  when  a  tall  quaker  gentleman, 
dressed  in  gray  clothes,  sprang  forward  and  exclaimed,  '  There 
she  comes ! ' 

'  Yes,  Zenas,  and  a  noble  thing  she  is  !  '  cried  another. 

I  looked  sea-ward,  and  saw  the  white  sails  of  a  ship  bellying 
to  the  breeze,  while  the  jutting  land  prevented  me  from  de- 
scrying her  hull.  Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  the  long-ex- 
pected object,  and  at  length  she  came  majestically  around 
Brand  Point  and  moved  slowly  along  the  harbor.  A  murmur 
of  admiration  ran  through  the  crowd  when  she  first  appeared  ; 
but  when  she  tacked  to  stand  in  for  the  wharf,  and  the  white 
waters  foamed  around  her  cutwater,  and  the  gay  image  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  descried  blazing  on  her  prow,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  spectators  was  no  longer  controllable,  and,  lifting  their  hats, 
the  welkin  rang  with  loud  and  repeated  cheers. 
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Having  thus  given  vent  to  their  feelings,  the  by-standers 
busily  prepared  to  receive  the  ship :  fenders  were  hung  over 
the  side  of  the  wharf;  the  fasts  were  made  ready  ;  and  the 
boys  stood  by  to  spring  on  board  as  soon  as  she  came  up.  She 
drew  near.  The  topsail  haulyards  were  let  go,  the  sheets 
were  cast  adrift  and  the  cluelines  manned.  The  jib  was  kept 
up  until  she  had  played  off  a  little,  so  that  she  need  not  strike 
the  end  of  the  pier,  and  as  the  downhaul  was  manned  and  the 
shackles  rattled  upon  the  stay,  her  broadside  struck  the  wharf. 
She  was  made  fast  in  an  instant.  I  saw  Zenas  step  on  board. 
He  looked  at  his  beautiful  ship  with  becoming  pride  ;  and  when 
he  heard  his  friends  pronounce  her  the  finest  vessel  that  ever 
was  launched,  he  smiled  complacently,  for  he  knew  they  did 
not  flatter.  The  ship  was  built  by  Forman  Cheeseman,  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  first  naval  architects  in  the  country  ; 
and  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  render  her  a  specimen  of  his 
skill. 

A  Nantucket  merchant  almost  worships  his  ships,  and  in  no- 
thing does  he  evince  so  much  jealousy  as  in  the  acute  interest 
which  he  takes  in  the  opinions  which  the  world  may  form  of 
them.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  then,  that  Zenas  felt  not  a 
little  gratified  at  hearing  the  reiterated  praises  which  were  heaped 
upon  his  peerless  vessel.  But  he  was  suddenly  awakened  from 
his  pleasant  dream. 

Zenas  had  an  only  son,  about  seventeen  years  old,  the  child 
of  his  old  age  ;  a  lad  of  much  promise,  and  one  upon  whom 
his  fond  parents  doated.  This  boy  had  embarked  with  several 
others  in  a  small  sail-boat  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  new 
ship  as  she  came  into  the  harbor.  The  boat  had  not  returned, 
but  was  still  sailing  about  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor.  While 
Zenas  was  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  a  sudden 
flaw  of  wind  struck  the  sails  of  the  boat  and  overset  her.  The 
accident  was  observed  by  several  persons  on  the  wharf,  and  a 
sailor  rushed  to  the  presence  of   the   father  and  cried,  '  Mr. 

C ,  the  sailboat  is  capsized,  and  your  son  is  drowning ! ' 

Zenas  sprang  upon  the  wharf,  and  urged  the  boatmen  who 
were  now  putting  off  to  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  son.  He 
looked  towards  the  place  where  the  accident  had  occurred. 
He  saw  the  boat  sinking,  and  could  discern  no  one  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Then  indeed  did  all  the  father  betray 
itself  in  his  looks  and  gestures.  Then  was  everything  forgot- 
ten but  the  perishing  boy.  He  flew  frantically  from  pile  to 
pile — he  wrung  his  hands  and  called  aloud  on  the  by-standers 
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to  aid  his  son  in  bis  extremity !  One  moment  the  head  of  the 
youth  was  seen  projecting  through  the  wave,  and  his  struggles 
could  be  distinctly  observed.  Zenas  moved  distractedly  from 
one  side  of  the  wharf  to  the  other :  and  it  was  in  that  moment, 
while  in  all  the  frenzy  of  his  grief  he  groaned  with  agony  and 
tore  his  gray  locks  from  his  reeking  brow,  that  the  death  shrieks 
of  the  boy  were  borne  on  the  breeze  to  the  ears  of  his  sire. 
Then  did  the  despairing  parent  despise  all  the  treasures  of 
Earth.  Springing  upon  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the 
surrounding  throng,  with  a  violent  and  convulsive  gesture  he 
stretched  forth  his  already  childless  arm  towards  the  gallant 
bark,  and  loudly  exclaimed,  '  Look  upon  that  ship  ;  his  she  is 
who  brings  me  back  my  child — who  rescues  my  only-begotten  ! ' 

But  ere  the  hand  of  man  could  save  him,  the  waters  closed 
over  the  head  of  the  sinking  boy ;  and  when  the  repentant  bil- 
low gave  him  back  to  the  strand,  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse  ! 

Broken-hearted  old  man  !  why  do  thy  footsteps  stray  from 
thy  own  door?  Dost  thou  scorn  to  enter  the  house  which 
Death  has  made  desolate  ?  There  in  silent  sorrow  sits  the 
aged  partner  of  thy  woes.  She  will  demand  of  thee  her  child, 
and  thou  shalt  look  forth  upon  the  world  for  consolation.  But 
the  world  is  nothing  now  to  thee.  The  Spring  shall  put  forth 
its  blossoms,  but  thine  has  fallen  ;  the  Autumn  shall  still  yield 
its  fruit,  but  thine  is  withered  forever.  Death  shall  at  last  close 
those  eyes  which  have  no  more  pleasure  in  seeing  ;  and  that 
rest  which  is  denied  thee  on  earth,  thou  shalt  find  in  the  grave. 


THE      FINE      ARTS.        NO.      II. 
ATHENiEUM    GALLERY. 

The  reputation  of  Alston  as  an  artist  is  too  well  established  to 
need  our  poor  commendation.  His  landscapes,  fancy  pieces  and 
portraits  have  long  held  that  high  rank  among  the  productions 
of  artists  which  they  so  richly  merit.  His  piece  entitled  the 
'  Storm,'  painted  at  Paris  in  1804,  and  now  in  exhibition  at  the 
Athenaeum  Gallery,  though  one  of  his  earlier  essays,  bespeaks 
the  lively  imagination  and  handy  execution  of  the  master. 
The  design  is  good,  and  the  composition  harmonizes  well.  The 
dark  emerald  green  of  the  perturbed  waters,  piled  into  moun- 
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tains  by  the  winds,  and  crested  with  white  foam ;  the  broken 
and  scattered  fragments  of  black,  loose-floating,  ragged  clouds, 
hovering  over  the  dark  abyss  ;  the  distant  vessel  leaping  from 
surge  to  surge,  along  the  dim  horizon,  as  she  heads  the  storm 
with  reefed  sails  ;  the  yawning  gulf  between  the  eddying  waves; 
and  the  frail  bark  in  the  foreground,  laboring  apparently  in  her 
last  extremities,  with  strained  masts  and  sails,  for  her  preserva- 
tion and  safety,  cannot  but  create  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  most  sublime  sensation,  and  at  the  same  time  an  almost 
painful  apprehension  for  her  safety. 

None  but  such  as  have  been  on  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  merits  and  beauties  of  such  a  piece.  Our 
first  impression  was,  however,  that  the  tout  ensemble  of  this 
painting  was  of  somewhat  too  deep  a  hue.  Some  of  the  shades 
appeared  to  us  at  first  sight  a  little  too  dark,  particularly  those 
upon  the  waters.  On  a  review,  however,  considering  the  sub- 
ject, we  were  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  our  impressions. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  under  these 
circumstances,  appear  almost  entirely  black.  The  clouds  also 
upon  the  ocean  appear  darker  during  a  storm,  than  upon  land. 
The  sun,  pouring  its  soft  light  from  behind  the  fragments  of 
broken  clouds,  has  here  a  very  fine  effect,  and  well  represents 
the  clearing  up  of  the  storm.  Though  the  waters  still  appear 
in  a  tumult,  there  seems  a  distant  prospect  of  fair  weather,  that 
contrasts  finely  with  the  dark  scene  before  us. 

On  looking  upon  this  scene,  we  fancied  we  could  almost  hear 
the  roar  of  the  angry  surge,  where  '  deep  was  lifting  up  its 
voice  unto  deep.' 

The  next  piece  of  Alston,  in  order  on  the  catalogue,  we 
found  to  be  a  '  Landscape — Diana  on  a  chase,'  painted  at  Rome 
in  1805.  The  clouds  and  distant  mountains  in  the  back  grounds 
of  this  piece,  are  remarkably  well  conceived  and  admirably  ex- 
ecuted. The  lights  and  shades  are  well  disposed,  and  the 
edging  of  light  upon  the  hills  is  very  fine,  together  with 
its  reflections  upon  the  sleeping  waters.  The  blue  sky, 
soft  sunlight  and  broken  clouds,  contrast  charmingly  with 
the  misty  mountains  over  which  they  float  in  quietness.  The 
dogs  and  other  figures  in  the  foreground,  are  animated  and  finely 
sketched. 

'  Floriinel,'  from  Spenser's  'Fairy  Queen,'  'The  Tuscan 
Girl,'  and  '  Jessica  and  Lorenzo,'  are  such  productions  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  hand  of  this  eminent  and  experienced 
artist. 
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Among  many  other  of  the  landscape  and  fancy  pieces,  we 
were  much  delighted  with  the  '  View  of  James  River,  Virgi- 
nia,' by  Miss  L.  R.  Brewer.  Though  there  may  be  some 
faults  in  the  execution  of  this  piece,  the  design  is  good,  and  we 
received  much  pleasure  in  viewing  it.  We  are  to  expect  faults 
in  all,  and  much  more  are  we  to  expect  them  in  the  young  and 
inexperienced  artist.  Miss  Brewer  is  undoubtedly  capable, 
with  a  little  care,  of  excelling  in  landscape  painting,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  departments  of  her  art. 

Mr.  Osgood's  portraits  are  remarkably  good.  Many  of  them 
are  not  mere  resemblances,  but  striking  likenesses.  We  are 
informed  that  he  has  heretofore  confined  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  the  department  of  portraiture.  His  undivided 
attention  to  this  subject  will  undoubtedly,  with  his  talents  and 
industry,  ensure  him  entire  success. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  furnished  us  this  season  with  but  one  of  his 
portraits.  We  are  sorry  to  find  no  more  of  his  pieces  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  portraits  of  Sully  are  many  of  them  fine  paintings,  and 
striking  likenesses. 

There  are  other  equally  able  and  meritorious  productions  in 
the  Gallery  this  season,  that  we  have  not  room  to  mention  in 
this  number,  but  to  which  we  hope  to  allude  in  some  future 
remarks.  We  cannot  forbear  however  to  mention  some  beau- 
tiful miniatures  near  the  head  of  the  stairway,  by  a  lady,  whose 
name  we  do  not  recollect. 

We  feel  a  heightened  respect  for  the  art  that  can  catch  and 
fasten  the  fleeting  expression  of  countenance,  the  scintillations 
of  the  eye,  the  fascinating  smile  and  benignity  of  look,  when 
we  are  ushered  into  the  presence  of  such  worthies  as  Washing- 
ton, Marshall,  Webster,  Jay,  Sir  Benjamin  West,  and  other  great 
and  good  men  ;  and  we  seem  to  partake  of  their  society  and 
friendship,  though  we  may  never  have  seen  them.  Their  minds 
are  before  us  in  the  history  of  their  lives,  and  their  forms,  stand- 
ing forth  from  the  glowing  canvass,  seem  to  be  animated  with  a 
living  spirit,  teaching  us  the  precepts  of  their  wisdom,  though 
death  may  in  reality  wTith  a  long  lapse  of  years,  or  even  ages, 
intervene  between  ourselves  and  them. 

However  trifling  and  useless  then  this  art  may  appear  to 
some,  it  is  a  divine  art !  It  is  an  art  worthy  the  fostering  care 
and  patronage  of  a  nation  !  and  one  that  has  ever  found  its 
patrons  and  protectors  in  the  tasteful  and  wise  of  modern 
times. 
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If  this  art  is  a  mere  '  trifle]  as  it  has  been  esteemed  by  some, 
we  can  only  say,  vive  la  bagatelle.  We  wish  success  to  the  arts. 
We  hope  our  young  artists  will  form  themselves  into  a  band  for 
mutual  improvement ;  that  ere  long  our  country  will  behold  a 
national  school  of  American  artists,  who  shall  rival  the  far- 
famed  schools  of  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  France,  Holland, 
and  England  ;  that  the  new  world  may  not  only  be  first  in  po- 
litics, but  first  in  rearing  a  school  of  artists,  who,  being  strictly 
American,  shall  be  able  to  produce  works  that  shall  rival  in 
excellence  the  finest  productions  of  their  predecessors. 


NO.  III.   STATUARY. JEPHTHAH  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

This  beautiful  groupe  of  l  Jephthah  and  his  Daughter,'  by  Mr. 
Augur  of  New-Haven,  is  now  in  exhibition  at  No.  221  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston. 

It  is  one  of  his  earliest  essays,  being  only  the  third  of  his 
productions  that  have  come  before  the  public.  These  embrace 
his  c  Sappho,'  belonging  to  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  and  his 
bust  of  the  late  Prof.  Fisher,  now  at  Yale  College. 

These  figures  are  a  performance  of  peculiar  interest,  whether 
we  regard  the  circumstances  of  their  author,  or  the  performance 
itself,  as  being  almost  the  first  attempt  of  our  countrymen  at  a 
production  of  this  kind.  The  groupe  consists  of  only  two 
statues  of  beautiful  Italian  marble,  representing  Jephthah  meet- 
ing with  his  daughter,  on  his  return  from  war  against  the  Am- 
monites. 

The  foundation  of  his  design  may  be  found  in  the  story  re- 
lated in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Judges. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Augur  in  regard  to  his  subject,  is  certainly 
a  happy  one,  and  we  believe  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  it. 

Each  of  his  figures  has  a  high  finish,  and  an  expression 
strikingly  illustrative  of  feelings  we  might  suppose  a  father  and 
daughter  would  possess  under  similar  circumstances  to  those 
described  in  the  narrative.  The  beseeching  posture  and  sor- 
rowful countenance  of  the  daughter  are  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  expression  of  agony  and  grief  depicted  on  the  visage 
of  the  fond,  doating  parent,  whose  stern  sense  of  duty  seems 
struggling  with  the  deep  feelings  of  natural  affection  for  his  only 
child. 

The  somewhat  care-worn  visage  of  the  stern  and  hardy  war- 
rior, turning  away  in  agonizing  sorrow  from  the  light,  airy,  and 
12* 
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beautiful  form  of  his  approaching  daughter-— he  attempting  to 
conceal  his  heavy  grief  behind  his  flowing  mantle  ;  the  femi- 
nine softness  of  his  lovely  child,  with  bared  bosom  filled  with 
expectation  of  joy  on  the  glad  return  of  a  fond  parent,  all 
rush  upon  the  mind  at  the  same  time  that  we  remember  the 
stern  decree  and  irrevocable  vow  of  the  father  to  sacrifice  what- 
soever he  should  first  meet,  on  his  return  home.  These  united 
feelings  and  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain  fill  .the 
mind,  and  cause  the  bosom  to  swell  with  sensations,  that,  though 
not  wholly  painful,  will  hardly  allow  us  to  refrain  from  tears. 

As  regards  the  female  figure,  the  beautifully  rounded  -softness 
of  the  limbs — the  charming  contour  of  the  features  of  the  face — 
the  gentle  swell  and  undulation  of  the  snowy  neck  and  bosom, 
half  concealed  under  a  light  and  flowing  drapery — the  bending 
and  supplicating  posture  of  the  figure,  all  unite  to  form  that 
beau  ideal  of  feminine  softness  and  delicacy,  that  has  6  been 
dreamt  of  only  by  poets.'  These  unitedly,  however,  give  a 
life  and  charm  to  this  fairy  creation,  that  induce  us  to  believe 
we  can  almost  see  it  breathe  and  hear  it  speak. 

The  masculine  features  and  rugged  limbs  of  the  father  are 
finely  developed.  The  brawny  muscles  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  arms,  are  delineated  with  wonderful  justness  and  accu- 
racy, and  even  the  almost  invisible  veins  appear  in  their  ap- 
propriate localities. 

The  position  of  both  figures  is  graceful  and  light,  and  when 
contrasted  with  each  other  the  whole  is  inimitably  fine.  We 
could  not  conceive  of  a  more  happy  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  or  a  more  judiciously  chosen  subject.  We  only  wonder 
that  Mr.  Augur  should  have  been  so  successful,  considering 
that  he  (as  we  are  informed)  wrought  from  his  block  entirely 
without  a  model. 

We  are  tolcl  he  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  travel  or  of 
examining  extensive  groupes  of  statuary.  We  hope  he  will 
not  deny  himself  the  privilege,  whether  he  regards  his  own 
reputation,  or  that  of  the  country  that  claims  him  as  a  son. 

As  our  country,  in  the  present  age,  undoubtedly  rivals  an- 
cient Athens  in  many  of  the  useful  mechanic  arts,  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  arise  to  its  glory,  a  Greenough  and  an  Augur  that 
should  rival  a  Praxitales  and  Phideas  in  the  departments  of 
statuary  and  sculpture,  and  with  our  free  institutions  again  re- 
vive the  genius  and  spirit  of  Ancient  Greece. 
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POEMS. 

A  few  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  fact  of  Washington  Irving's  editing 
Bryant's  Poems  in  England  and  dedicating  them  to  an  English  Poet. 

It  would  be  idle  in  us  to  re-echo  Bryant's  praises,  after  they 
have  been  already  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  many  able  judges. 
Among  us  his  great  merit  has  been  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged. We  are  sorry  to  make  a  single  exception.  But 
a  Southern  Reviewer*  has  lately  made  the  vain  attempt  to 
pluck  the  laurels  from  this  poet's  brow.  We  really  believe, 
however,  that  his  hand  trembled  in  the  work ;  for  he  has  alto- 
gether missed  his  aim  ;  and,  what  he  assuredly  deserves,  has 
drawn  down  upon  himself  the  censure  of  every  wise  and 
sensible  man. 

Our  hearty  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Irving  for  thus  bringing 
before  the  British  public,  the  fairest  literary  representative  we 
can  boast.  Perhaps  the  indignation,  with  which  we  read  the 
sweeping  reproaches  cast  upon  us  by  their  unsparing  Review- 
ers, should  be  a  little  softened,  when  we  remember  that  in  all 
likelihood  they  have  seen  entire  works  of  no  one  of  our  au- 
thors. It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  a  writer  justly,  unless 
we  have  before  us  in  his  productions,  the  full  outpourings  of 
his  mind.  We  could  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sculptor's 
skill  in  moulding  the  human  frame,  from  the  sight  of  a  broken 
fragment— a  leg  or  an  arm.  So  with  the  writer;  to  judge  of 
his  power,  we  must  see  a  complete  manifestation  of  that  power. 

The  decision  which  the  English  Reviewers  shall  pass  upon 
these  poems  in  the  form  now  presented  to  them,  will  doubtless 
be  looked  for  by  their  author  and  his  countrymen  with  no  little 
curiosity.  Irving,  who  edits  them,  stands  as  well,  perhaps,  with 
the  British  Critics  as  any  American.  And  they  have  the  far- 
ther advantage  of  being  dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  popular 
poets  in  the  kingdom.  We  may  be  pretty  confident  that  such 
an  introduction  will  conciliate  many  in  their  favor. 

And  yet  how  singular  is  it  that  poetry  like  Bryant's  will  not 
make  its  way  in  England  without  being  recommended  !  One 
would  think  that  Britain  would  hail  American  genius,  almost  as 
its  own  possession.  There  seem  to  be  natural  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy between  us  in  several  respects.      We  are   sprung  from 

*  In  the  American  Quarterly. 
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the  same  stock.  We  speak  the  same  language  ;  and  our  laws 
are  nearly  akin.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  enlightened  age  we 
shall  not  have  to  refer  to  past  dissensions  in  civil  affairs,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  ill  feeling  with  which  England  appears  to 
regard  us  in  literary  matters.  We  could  wish  that  animosities 
from  this  source  had  long  ago  subsided.  But  if  we  recollect 
that  the  loss  of  her  colonies  in  America  caused  at  the  time 
more  exasperation  than  England  had  ever  before  felt,  we  fear 
that  we  must  call  their  snarling  critiques  upon  American  wri- 
ters, little  else  than  the  expression  of  long-hidden  vengeance. 

There  is  too  a  sort  of  fashion  among  some  of  the  British  critics 
to  treat  us  with  severity.  They  find  it  vastly  more  easy  to  deal 
in  abuse  than  in  fair  criticism,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  any  pre- 
text for  throwing  forth  their  slander.  Hence,  when  a  work  of 
American  origin  falls  into  their  hands,  they  think  it  a  matter  of 
course  to  find  fault. 

We  trust  that  Bryant  will  meet  with  a  better  reception.  At 
any  rate,  he  may  have  the  consolation  that  '  those  who  know 
him  best,  praise  him  most.'  r.  s. 
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Thoughts  on  Colonization :  or  an  impartial  Exhibition  of  the 
Doctrines,  Principles  and  Purposes  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society.  By  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Bos- 
ton: Printed  and  published  by  Garrison  &  Knapp.  1832. 
pp.  230. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  took  up  this  volume  much 
prejudiced  against  it ;  as  it  directly  and  openly  attacks  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  to  which  we  have  long  looked 
as  the  means  best  adapted  for  emancipating  that  injured  and 
degraded  portion  of  our  population — the  Southern  Slaves. 

Mr.  Garrison's  object,  however,  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Society ;  the  only  difference  is  that  he  proposes  to 
accomplish  it  by  different  means.  He  is  for  setting  at  liberty 
the  whole  slave  population  immediately ;  the  Society  for  doing 
it  gradually.  He  is  for  liberating,  educating,  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  the  blacks,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try; the  Society  is  for  doing  the  same  by  removing  them  to 
the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
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It  requires  but  the  reading  of  a  few  pages  of  this  book  to 
discover  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  of  talents.  It  bears  the 
impress  of  candor,  and  much  proof  is  adduced  to  substantiate 
the  propositions  laid  down. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Garrison  would  adopt,  may  be  in 
the  abstract  most  just;  but  we  cannot  think  it  under  existing 
circumstances  the  most  expedient. 

Mr.  Garrison  is  engaged  in  a  praiseworthy  cause,  and  we 
wish  him  success.  We  think  his  book  will  at  least  have  a  ten- 
dency to  call  public  attention  to  this  subject,  and  will  be  exten- 
sively read,  as  it  is  written  in  a  very  engaging  and  powerful 
style  ;  and  it  will,  we  think,  ultimately  forward  the  emancipation 
of  these  '  injured  sons  of  Africa.' 


The  Alhambra :  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Moors 
and  Spaniards.  By  the  Author  of  The  Sketch  Book.  Phila- 
delphia :  Carey  &i  Lea.     1832.     2  vols.  12mo. 

We  have  looked  over  the  first  volume  of  these  Tales.  They 
appear  to  have  been  written  when  Mr.  Irving  was  traveling  in 
Spain  for  information.  They  display  the  keen  discernment  and 
graphic  powers  of  description  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
author's  writings.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic spots  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit-stirring  legends,  and 
the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  eastern  Moslem,  are  here  described 
with  a  power  that  is  almost  enchanting. 

We  select  for  our  readers  his  description  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  reflections  on  the  Moslem  Empire  in  Spain, 


THE   ALHAMBRA. 

The  Alhambra  is  an  ancient  fortress  or  castellated  palace  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings  of  Granada,  where  they  held  dominion  over  this  their  boasted 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire  in  Spain.  The 
palace  occupies  but  a  portion  of  the  fortress,  the  walls  of  which,  stud- 
ded with  towers,  stretch  irregularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a  lofty 
hill  that  overlooks  the  city,  and  forms  a  spire  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or 
Snowy  Mountain. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  the  fortress  was  capable  of  containing  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  within  its  precincts,  and  served  occasion- 
ally as  a  strong-hold  of  the  sovereigns  against  their  rebellions  subjects. 
After  the  kingdom  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Christians,  the  Alham- 
bra continued  a  royal  demesne,  and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the 
Castilian  monarchs.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  sumptuous 
palace  within  its  walls,  but  was  deterred  from  completing  it  by  repeated 
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shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  last  royal  residents  were  Philip  V.  and 
his  beautiful  Queen  Elizabetta,  of  Parma,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  their  reception.  The  palace  and 
gardens  were  placed  in  a  state  of  repair ;  and  a  new  suite  of  apart- 
ments erected,  and  decorated  by  artists  brought  from  Italy.  The  so- 
journ of  the  sovereigns  was  transient ;  and,  after  their  departure,  the 
palace  once  more  became  desolate.  Still  the  place  was  maintained 
with  some  military  state.  The  governor  held  it  immediately  from  the 
crown :  its  jurisdiction  extended  down  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
was  independent  of  the  captain  general  of  Granada.  A  considerable 
garrison  was  kept  up ;  the  governor  had  his  apartments  in  the  old 
Moorish  palace,  and  never  descended  into  Granada  without  some  mili- 
tary parade.  The  fortress,  in  fact,  was  a  little  town  of  itself,  having 
several  streets  of  houses  within  its  walls,  together  with  a  Franciscan 
convent  and  a  parochial  church. 

The  desertion  of  the  court,  however,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Alham- 
bra.  Its  beautiful  walls  became  desolate,  and  some  of  them  fell  to 
ruin :  the  gardens  were  destroyed,  and  the  fountains  ceased  to  play. 
By  degrees  the  dwellings  became  filled  up  with  a  loose  and  lawless 
population  ;  contrabandistas,  who  availed  themselves  of  its  independent 
jurisdiction,  to  carry  on  a  wide  and  daring  course  of  smuggling,  and 
thieves  and  rogues  of  all  sorts,  who  made  this  their  place  of  refuge, 
from  whence  they  might  depredate  upon  Granada  and  its  vicinity.  The 
strong  arm  of  government  at  length  interposed.  The  whole  commu- 
nity was  thoroughly  sifted  ;  none  were  suffered  to  remain  but  such  as 
were  of  honest  character  and  had  legitimate  right  to  a  residence  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  demolished,  and  a  mere  hamlet  left, 
with  the  parochial  church  and  the  Franciscan  convent. 

During  the  recent  troubles  in  Spain,  when  Granada  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  the  Alhambra  was  garrisoned  by  their  troops,  and  the 
palace  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  French  commander.  With 
that  enlightened  taste  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  French  nation 
in  their  conquests,  this  monument  of  Moorish  elegance  and  grandeur 
was  rescued  from  the  absolute  ruin  and  desolation  that  were  overwhelm- 
ing it.  The  roofs  were  repaired,  the  saloons  and  galleries  protected 
from  the  weather,  the  gardens  cultivated,  the  water-courses  restored, 
the  fountains  once  more  made  to  throw  up  their  sparkling  showers  ;  and 
Spain  may  thank  her  invaders  for  having  preserved  to  her  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  of  her  historical  monuments. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French,  they  blew  up  several  towers  of  the 
outer  wall,  and  left  their  fortifications  scarcely  tenable.  Since  that 
time,  the  military  importance  of  the  post  is  at  an  end.  The  garrison  is 
a  handful  of  invalid  soldiers,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  guard  some  of 
the  outer  towers,  which  serve,  occasionally,  as  a  prison  of  state  ;  and 
the  governor,  abandoning  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  resides  in  the 
centre  of  Granada,  for  the  more  convenient  despatch  of  his  official  du- 
ties. I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the  state  of  the  fortress, 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  honorable  exertions  of  its  present 
commander  Don  Francisco  de  Salis  Serna,  who  is  tasking  all  the  limit- 
ed resources  at  his  command,  to  put  the  palace  in  a  state  of  repair; 
and  by  his  judicious  precautions,  has  for  some  time  arrested  its  too  cer- 
tain decay.     Had  his  predecessors  discharged  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
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tion  with  equal  fidelity,  the  Alhambra  might  yet  have  remained  in  al- 
most its  pristine  beauty  ;  were  government  to  second  him  with  means 
equal  to  his  zeal,  this  edifice  might  still  be  preserved  to  adorn  the  land, 
and  to  attract  the  curious  and  enlightened  of  every  clime,  for  many 
generations. 

REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    MOSLEM    DOMINATION    IN    SPAIN. 

One  of  my  favorite  resorts  is  the  balcony  of  the  central  window  of 
the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  in  the  lofty  tower  of  Comares.  I  have  just 
been  seated  there,  enjoying  the  close  of  a  brilliant  day.  The  sun,  as 
he  sank  behind  the  purple  mountains  of  Alhama,  sent  a  stream  of  efful- 
gence up  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  that  spread  a  melancholy  pomp  over 
the  ruddy  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  while  the  Vega,  covered  with  a 
slight  sultry  vapor  that  caught  the  setting  ray,  seemed  spread  out  in  the 
distance  like  a  golden  sea.  Not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  stillness 
of  the  hour,  and  though  the  faint  sound  of  music  and  merriment  now 
and  then  arose  from  the  gardens  of  the  Darro,  it  but  rendered  more 
impressive  the  monumental  silence  of  the  pile  which  overshadowed  me. 
It  was  one  of  those  hours  and  scenes  in  which  memory  asserts  an  al- 
most magical  power,  and,  like  the  evening  sun  beaming  on  these  moul- 
dering towers,  sends  back  her  retrospective  rays  to  light  up  the  glories 
of  the  past. 

As  I  sat  watching  the  effect  of  the  declining  daylight  upon  this 
Moorish  pile,  I  was  led  into  a  consideration  of  the  light,  elegant  and 
voluptuous  character  prevalent  throughout  its  internal  architecture,  and 
to  contrast  it  with  the  grand  but  gloomy  solemnity  of  the  Gothic  edi- 
fices, reared  by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The  very  architecture  thus 
bespeaks  the  opposite  and  irreconcileable  natures  of  the  two  warlike 
people,  who  so  long  battled  here  for  the  mastery  of  the  Peninsula.  By 
degrees  I  fell  into  a  course  of  musing  upon  the  singular  features  of  the 
Arabian  or  Morisco  Spaniards,  whose  whole  existence  is  a  tale  that  is 
told,  and  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  anomalous  yet  splendid  epi- 
sodes in  history.  Potent  and  durable  as  was  their  dominion,  we  have 
no  one  distinct  title  by  which  to  designate  them.  They  were  a  nation, 
as  it  were,  without  a  legitimate  country  or  a  name.  A  remote  wave  of 
the  great  Arabian  inundation,  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  they 
seemed  to  have  all  the  impetus  of  the  first  rush  of  the  torrent.  Their 
course  of  conquest  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Py- 
renees, was  as  rapid  and  brilliant  as  the  Moslem  victories  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Nay,  had  they  not  been  checked  on  the  plains  of  Tours,  all 
France,  all  Europe,  might  have  been  overrun  with  the  same  facility  as 
the  empires  of  the  east,  and  the  crescent  might  at  this  day  have  glit- 
tered on  the  fanes  of  Paris  and  of  Loudon. 

Repelled  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  mixed  hordes  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  formed  this  great  irruption,  gave  up  the  Moslem  princi- 
ples of  conquest,  and  sought  to  establish  in  Spain  a  peaceful  and  per- 
manent dominion.  As  conquerors  their  heroism  was  only  equaled  by 
their  moderation  ;  and  in  both,  for  a  time,  they  excelled  the  nations  with 
whom  they  contended.  Severed  from  their  native  homes,  they  loved 
the  land  given  them,  as  they  supposed,  by  Allah,  and  strove  to  embel- 
lish it  with  everything  that  could  administer  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
Laying  the  foundations  of  their  power  in  a  system  of  wise  and  equitable 
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laws,  diligently  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  promoting  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce,  they  gradually  formed  an  empire 
unrivaled  for  its  prosperity,  by  any  of  the  empires  of  Christendom ; 
and  diligently  drawing  round  them  the  graces  and  refinements  that 
marked  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  east  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  civili- 
zation, they  diffused  the  light  of  oriental  knowledge  through  the  west- 
ern regions  of  benighted  Europe. 

The  cities  of  Arabian  Spain  became  the  resort  of  Christian  artisans, 
to  instruct  themselves  in  the  useful  arts.'  The  universities  of  Toledo, 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada,  were  sought  by  the  pale  student  from 
other  lands,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  sciences  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  treasured  lore  of  antiquity ;  the  lovers  of  the  gay  sciences  resorted 
to  Cordova  and  Granada,  to  imbibe  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  east; 
and  the  steel-clad  warriors  of  the  north  hastened  thither,  to  accomplish 
themselves  in  the  graceful  exercises  and  courteous  usages  of  chivalry. 

If  the  Moslem  monuments  of  Spain ;  if  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  the 
Alcazar  of  Seville  and  the  Alhambra  of  Granada,  still  bear  inscriptions 
fondly  boasting  of  the  power  and  permanency  of  their  dominion,  can 
the  boast  be  derided  as  arrogant  and  vain  ?  Generation  after  genera- 
tion, century  after  century,  had  passed  away,  and  still  they  maintained 
possession  of  the  land.  A  period  had  elapsed  longer  than  that  which 
has  passed  since  England  was  subjugated  by  the  Norman  conqueror ; 
and  the  descendants  of  Musa  and  Tarik  might  as  little  anticipate  being 
driven  into  exile,  across  the  same  straits  traversed  by  their  triumphant 
ancestors,  as  the  descendants  of  Rollo  and  William  and  their  victorious 
peers  may  dream  of  being  driven  back  to  the  shores  of  Normandy. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  Moslem  empire  in  Spain  was  but  a  bril- 
liant exotic  that  took  no  permanent  root  in  the  soil  it  embellished.  Se- 
cured from  all  their  neighbors  of  the  west  by  impassable  barriers  of 
faith  and  manners,  and  separated  by  seas  and  deserts  from  their  kindred 
of  the  east,  they  were  an  isolated  people.  Their  whole  existence  was  a 
prolonged  though  gallant  and  chivalric  struggle  for  a  foot-hold  in  a 
usurped  land.  They  were  the  outposts  and  frontiers  of  Islamism. 
The  peninsula  was  the  great  battle  ground  where  the  Gothic  conquer- 
ors of  the  north  and  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  the  east,  met  and  strove 
for  mastery  ;  and  the  fiery  courage  of  the  Arab  was  at  length  subdued 
by  the  obstinate  and  persevering  valor  of  the  Goth. 

Never  was  the  annihilation  of  a  people  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  Morisco  Spaniards.  Where  are  they  ?  Ask  the  shores  of  Barbary 
and  its  desert  places.  The  exiled  remnant  of  their  once  powerful  em- 
pire disappeared  among  the  barbarians  of  Africa,  and  ceased  to  be  a 
nation.  They  have  not  even  left  a  distinct  name  behind  them,  though 
for  nearly  eight  centuries  they  were  a  distinct  people.  The  home  of 
their  adoption  and  of  their  occupation  for  ages  refuses  to  acknowledge 
them  but  as  invaders  and  usurpers.*  A  few  broken  monuments  are  all 
that  remain  to  bear  witness  to  their  power  and  dominion,  as  solitary 
rocks  left  far  in  the  interior  bear  testimony  to  the  extent  of  some  vast 
inundation.  Such  is  the  Alhambra.  A  Moslem  pile  in  the  midst  of  a 
Christian  land ;  an  oriental  palace  amidst  the  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
west ;  an  elegant  memento  of  a  brave,  intelligent  and  graceful  people, 
who  conquered,  ruled,  and  passed  away. 
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A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive  ; 

My  heart  shall  be  poured  over  thee  and  break. 

Prophecv  of  Dante. 

Ere  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  drained  the  American  fields 
of  their  hardy  yeomanry,  and  while  the  infant  colonies  were 
still  quiet  under  the  petticoat  government  of  the  c  mother 
country,'  there  stood,  in  a  pleasant  dale  among  the  hills  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  small  cottage,  noted  for  the  hospitality  of 
its  inmates. 

The  way-worn  traveler  found  there  a  shelter  from  the  wintry 
storm  ;  and  his  garrulous  tale  was  listened  to  with  all  that  ear- 
nestness and  humility  which  are  so  flattering  to  the  narrators  of 
their  own  adventures. 

But  the  reader  will  fall  into  a  great  error,  if  he  imagines  that 
a  plentiful  board  and  comfortable  lodgings  were  the  only  attrac- 
tions which  the  '  White  Cottage '  afforded.  These  were  sufficient 
to  tempt  the  benighted  wanderer  from  his  course ; — the  weary 
stranger  sought  no  other.  But  to  induce  the  neighboring  youths 
to  leave  the  cheerful  fireside,  and  to  brave  the  drifted  heaps 
which  furrowed  their  way  o'er  hill  and  common,  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  assigned. 

Emma  Wakefield  had  lived  from  infancy  in  this  humble  re- 
treat with  her  doating  parents  :  and  sixteen  times  had  the  blos- 
soms of  Spring  emulated  the  richness  of  her  complexion  ;  six- 
teen times  had  the  Summer  sun  vied  in  brightness  with  her 
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smiles,  and  sixteen  times  had  the  falling  leaf  reminded  her  fond 
parents  that  the  triumph  of  beauty  is  but  short, — when  she  is 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Emma  sat  in  one  corner  reading  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  She 
had  just  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  history  that  describes  the 
encounter  between  Christian  and  Apollyon,  when  she  suddenly 
raised  her  eyes  and  remarked  that  '  Robert  had  delayed  his 
visit  so  long,  that  she  feared  he  would  not  come.' 

The  person  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed  made  no 
reply. 

Her  only  companion  was  an  old  lady,  whose  wrinkled  brow 
and  palsied  frame  told  that  she  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  this 
wearisome  world  long  enough  to  outlive  the  enjoyment  of  its 
wan  delights  and  palling  pleasures.  Her  withered  fingers  me- 
chanically plied  at  her  usual  occupation  of  knitting ;  and  save 
that  she  occasionally  adjusted  her  spectacles,  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  towards  the  fire,  gave  no  indications  of  feeling  any 
interest  in  aught  else  but  the  business  immediately  before  her. 
Emma's  observation  fell  unheard  upon  her  heavy  ear,  and  no 
answer  was  returned :  but  the  night  wind  howled  around  the 
cottage  ;  and  the  hooting  owl,  from  a  distance,  threw  in  his 
melancholy  chorus. 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  be  here  to-night  ? '  cried  the  shudder- 
ing girl,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  the  old  dame,  and  raising 
her  voice  to  a  higher  key. 

'  To-night ! '  answered  the  old  lady  in  a  tremulous  accent ; 
'  to-night,  say  you  ?  Two-score  years  have  passed  since  he 
came  ;  and  every  night  he  has  been  expected  in  vain.  Why 
should  he  come  to-night?  The  crawling  worms  have  died  that 
fattened  on  his  flesh — his  narrow  house  has  crumbled  away 
from  his  bones — and  you  ask  if  he  will  come  to-night ! ' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Emma,  '  not  him,  not  him — I  know  he  cannot 
come,  but ' 

'  Nay,  girl,'  replied  the  old  woman  in  a  solemn  tone,  '  say 
not  he  cannot  come.  All  things  are  possible  with  the  great 
I  AM.  I  have  had  strange  dreams  lately.  Should  his  spirit 
now  appear ' 

'  Oh  hush,  hush  ! '  cried  the  affrighted  girl.  '  How  can  you 
talk  so  when  we  are  alone  ?  You  know  we  are  far  from  any 
help.' 

<  We  are  not  out  of  His  reach,'  said  the  other,  '  who  can 
protect  us  from  every  harm.  Death  is  no  evil  to  the  old  and 
miserable ;  and  to  you  it  would  be  a  deliverance  from  coming 
wo.' 
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The  door  now  opened,  and  a  young  rustic  made  his  appear- 
ance, arrayed  in  the  garb  of  a  hunter. 

'  My  dear  Emma ! '  cried  he,  returning  the  fond  embrace  of 
the  artless  maiden,  '  I  hope  I  have  not  come  too  late — but  why 
do  you  look  so  pale  ? ' 

'  I  was  a  little  startled,'  said  Emma,  '  when  you  came  in — I 
have  been  reading  such  a  frightful  book ! ' 

'  A  tale  of  witches  and  hobgoblins,  I  suppose,'  said  the  youth. 
*  What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  a 
witch  this  very  day  ? ' 

'  Nay,  Robert,'  said  Emma,  '  I  hope  you  have  not  been  to 
the  mountain.' 

'  I  have  crossed  the  mountain  with  a  dozen  others,'  replied 
he,  '  and  passed  near  Margaret's  cave.  I  had  great  ado  to  keep 
my  companions  from  demolishing  her  wicket  with  stones.' 

'  'Twas  a  good  deed,'  said  the  old  lady,  '  and  she  will  be 
grateful.  There  is  great  danger  in  tempting  one  of  those 
creatures.' 

'  Pshaw,  Lady  Mary,'  said  Robert,  '  do  you  suppose  that  an 
old  hag,  like  her,  can  have  any  power  over  one  of  the  "  lords  of 
the  creation  ?  "  ' 

c  And  why  not  ? '  said  Lady  Mary;  'we  have  good  authority 
for  believing  that  Satan  delegates  his  power,  as  well  as  the 
Almighty.' 

'  We  read  of  miracles,  my  lady,'  said  Robert — c  but  the  age 
of  miracles  has  ceased.' 

'  If  God,'  said  the  other,  '  has  for  wise  purposes  withdrawn 
from  man  the  power  of  doing  miracles  in  His  name,  does  that 
afford  any  reason  that  Satan  should  do  so  too  ?  He  is  not  so  apt 
to  take  his  cue  from  Divine  Jurisprudence.' 

'  But  the  Almighty,'  replied  the  youth,  '  will  not  suffer  us  to 
be  tempted  beyond  our  strength ;  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
when  there  are  no  counterbalancing  miracles  on  the  part  of 
Divine  Providence,  He  will  suffer  the  Devil  to  ravage  His 
vineyard  with  such  great  odds  on  his  side.' 

Lady  Mary,  who  seemed  exhausted  by  this  attempt  to  sus- 
tain a  controversy,  now  relapsed  into  her  usual  indifference, 
and  the  conversation  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  Robert  and 
Emma. 

<  What  says  your  father  ? '  inquired  the  youth  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  Alas  ! '  said  the  blushing  girl,  '  he  still  entertains  a  high 
opinion  of  you,  but  says ' —  she  paused. 
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'  Nay,  tell  me  all,'  replied  Robert.  '  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst.' 

'  He  says  that  we  must  think  no  more  of  it,'  faltered  she. 

'  But  his  reasons  ! '  cried  Robert. 

'  You  are  poor — he  has  no  other  objection  ! '  replied  Emma. 

'  Poor  as  I  am,'  said  Robert,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  '  these 
hands  can  supply  our  wants.  Does  he  think  these  arms  have 
lost  any  of  their  vigor  since  they  rescued  his  daughter  from  the 
panther's  jaws,  and  hurled  the  assailing  monster  from  the  rock 
into  the  lake  below  ?  Has  this  good  rifle  ever  cracked  in  vain  ? 
Have  I  ever  returned  empty-handed  from  the  wood? ' 

'  You  need  use  no  arguments  to  prevail  upon  me,'  said 
Emma  ;  '  my  own  heart  is  a  more  powerful  advocate  in  your 
favor,  than  the  most  cogent  reasonings.  I  remember  that  dread- 
ful night — the  darkness  which  had  enveloped  the  whole  plain, 
and  rendered  the  wilderness  dreary  beyond  description — I  re- 
member the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  panther,  as  he  crouched  in 
the  thicket — I  remember  my  father's  cry  of  despair  as  he  threw 
his  arms  around  my  trembling  frame.  Oh  !  it  was  a  moment 
of  bitterness,  of  inexpressible  anguish.  We  heard  the  report  of 
a  gun.  My  father  cried  out  for  help.  A  solitary  hunter  dash- 
ed through  the  brake.  The  panther  made  a  spring  towards  us. 
I  saw  the  gleaming  of  your  knife — I  heard  the  fearful  yell  of 
the  infuriate  beast.  In  a  moment  you  and  he  were  grappled 
together — the  stones  gave  way  beneath  your  feet — the  struggle 
was  terrible.  In  a  moment  all  was  still ;  but  suddenly  I  heard 
the  dismal  moans  of  the  animal  as  they  rose  from  the  dark  lake 
fifty  yards  beneath  our  feet !  I  never  saw  human  blood  till 
then.  Your  wounds  were  fearful  to  look  upon.  Oh,  how  I 
pitied  you  because  you  had  suffered  so  much  for  me — and 
while  I  pitied  you,  I  began  to  love  you  too.  My  father  must 
— yes,  he  will  relent.' 

Here  Robert  took  a  slender  ring  from  his  finger  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Emma.  '  Wear  this  for  my  sake,'  said  he,  '  until 
we  meet  again.' 

Emma  remarked  a  small  gem  of  exquisite  brilliancy  with 
which  the  ring  was  embossed. 

'  'Tis  very  beautiful,'  said  she,  as  she  slipt  it  over  her  thumb 
with  great  ease  ;  '  where  did  you  purchase  it  ? ' 

1  'Tis  a  tribute  of  Margaret's  gratitude,'  replied  Robert. 

'  How !  the  witch  ! '  cried  Emma,  throwing  it  from  her  in 
affright. 

'  What ! '    exclaimed  Lady  Mary,    evincing   more  concern 
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than  she  had  shown  in  many  years.  '  Let  me  see  it.  I  think 
there  is  something  in  that  ring  which  reminds  me  of  other 
days.' 

The  old  lady  took  up  the  magic  trinket,  and  after  turning  it 
over  a  number  of  times  and  examining  it  with  great  scrutiny, 
but  without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  carefully  deposited  it 
in  her  housewife ;  and  then,  folding  her  arms  across  her  breast, 
sat  for  some  moments,  motionless  as  a  statue.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  vacancy — their  dim  balls  emitted  no  lustre — and  their 
total  want  of  expression  afforded  no  clue  to  what  was  passing 
in  her  soul ;  but  scenes  of  other  days  passed  before  her,  fraught 
with  all  their  wonted  bitterness.  Through  the  long  vista  of  fifty 
years  her  retrospective  glance  carried  her  back  to  the  days  of 
her  earliest  love.  Her  Edward  stood  beside  her.  His  manly 
form  was  bending  over  her  as  he  whispered  the  story  of  his 
love  into  her  ravished  ear.  She  heard  again  his  gentle  sigh. 
She  gazed  upon  his  noble  brow.  His  witching  smile  and  the 
proud  glance  of  his  dark  eyes  flashed  around  her. — The  picture 
was  changed.  The  seducer  came.  She  fell.  She  remem- 
bered the  look  of  anguish  with  which  the  broken-hearted  Ed- 
ward bade  her  adieu.  His  words  seemed  again  to  ring  in  her 
ears  :  '  I  go,  wretched  girl — I  leave  thee  forever — this  blighted 
heart  can  never  love  again.  Thou  hast  undone  me — I  forgive 
thee.  Thy  guilty  joys  are  dearly  purchased.  Thy  seducer 
will  forsake  thee  ! ' 

The  wasted  form  of  the  aged  penitent  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  agony  of  her  spirit.  She  trembled,  she  groaned  aloud, 
and  slight  convulsions  seized  her  frame. 

The  terrified  Emma  wept  aloud.  Robert  bore  the  wretched 
woman  to  her  couch.  She  raved.  She  called  on  Edward. 
'  I  have  done  it ! '  cried  she.  e  I  have  slain  him  !  His  love 
was  pure  as  an  angel's — I  planted  the  scorpion's  sting  in  the 
heart  that  loved  me.  I  consigned  his  elegant  form  to  the  dust — ■ 
I  gave  that  fair  cheek  to  the  worms  to  batten  on — I  extinguish- 
ed the  beams  of  his  radiant  eyes — I  piled  the  cold  earth  upon 
his  head.  He  looks  down  from  the  regions  of  bliss  and  curses 
his  heartless  murderer.  Oh  Jesus  !  I  would  pray  to  thee  ;  but 
even  the  boon  I  would  ask,  I  dare  not  accept.  I  cannot  enter 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  while  Edward  is  there.  His  reproving 
glance  would  blast  me  forever  ! ' 

The  hunter's  stern  soul  was  not  dead  to  the  feelings  of  com- 
passion. He  could  brave  the  midnight  tempest,  and  feared  not 
to  encounter  the  wolf  in  his  den ;  but  the  woes  of  helpless 
13* 
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woman  melted  the  iron  away  from  his  heart.  He  strove  to 
console  the  sufferer.  '  Your  Edward,'  said  he,  '  has  forgiven 
you.     He  told  you  so.' 

'  Ah  !  there  is  the  thing  '  cried  she,  '  which  gives  point  to  my 
anguish.  That  one  kind  word  convinced  me  that  his  love  was 
sincere.  His  heart  remained  true,  after  [  had  pierced  it  by  my 
ingratitude.  His  tortured  spirit  sighed  out  forgiveness  while 
'twas  breaking  ! ' 

'  Your  penitence  has  washed  away  your  guilt,'  said  Robert ; 
e  and  when  you  rejoin  your  lost  Edward  in  Heaven,  all  tears 
will  be  wiped  from  your  eyes,  and  the  sad  scenes  of  this  lower 
world  be  but  remembered  as  a  dream  which  has  passed  away.' 

Lady  Mary  listened  to  the  youth's  discourse,  and  seemed  to 
be  deeply  affected.  Suddenly  starting  upright  in  her  bed,  with 
eyes  which  glared  with  unearthly  light,  and  a  face  distorted  with 
emotion,  she  cried  :  '  Do  you  know  this  Margaret  ? ' 

'  I  have  seen  her  twice,'  replied  the  youth. 

She  remained  silent  a  considerable  time,  and  then  muttered 
in  a  low  hollow  voice,  '  Yes,  it  must  be — I  will — they  say  she 
can  do  such  things.     I  will  see  her — she  shall  try.' 

'  What  does  she  mean  ? '  said  Emma,  pressing  to  the  hunter's 
side,  and  shaking  with  fear. 

1  She  raves,'  replied  he.  '  It  is  impossible.  She  cannot  see 
Margaret.  Her  cave  is  unapproachable  by  any  but  the  most 
adventurous  lovers  of  the  chase.  'Tis  on  a  mountain's  side, 
surrounded  by  dark  woods,  fortified  by  precipitous  rocks,  envi- 
roned by  deep  dells  and  dreary  abysses.  Poisonous  weeds 
rankle  around  her  very  threshold.  No  traveler  passes  her 
door.  The  moss  is  on  the  stones ;  and  the  adder  rustles  through 
the  clambering  ivy.     She  cannot  see  the  strange  woman.' 

'  Alas  !  poor  Lady  Mary  !  '  said  Emma,  '  I  fear  her  peace 
will  never  return  in  this  world.  More  than  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  since  my  father  drew  her  out  of  a  swamp,  whither  she 
had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  herself.  He  brought  her 
home  with  him  ;  and  although  her  mind  was  much  disordered  at 
the  time,  by  kind  treatment  and  soothing  language  he  succeeded 
in  restoring  some  degree  of  tranquillity  to  her  spirits.  Previous 
to  this  occurrence,  she  had  been  long  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  love-crazed  woman,  whom  no  persuasions  could  in- 
duce to  participate  in  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  She  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  braved  the  severest  storms,  and  at 
night  rested  her  houseless  head  upon  the  flinty  rock. 

'  Occasionally,  glimpses  of  reason  dawned  upon  her  benighted 
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soul ;  but  her  sufferings  were  not  alleviated  by  the  partial  resto- 
ration of  her  faculties.  At  such  times  she  wept  continually  ; 
and  now  beating  her  breast  and  stretching  her  arms  towards 
heaven,  now  rolling  in  the  dust,  she  shrieked  aloud  the  name  of 
Edward,  and  invoked  her  Maker  to  put  a  period  to  her  suffer- 
ings by  instant  death.  Her  mind  still  wanders,  and  although 
the  violence  of  her  frenzy  has  subsided,  Edward  is  constantly 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  This  fit  of  raving  is  occasioned  by 
some  reminiscences  connected  with  the  sight  of  that  ring.  There 
is  some  vague  tradition  extant  with  the  old  people,  about  her 
having  been  betrothed  to  a  noble  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald  ;  but  that  before  the  wedding-day  arrived, 
she  was  ruined  by  a  rich  officer  called  Arlington — that  her  lover 
then  deserted  her,  while  at  the  very  altar,  and,  it  is  believed, 
went  to  the  Indies  and  died.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  new  generations  have  come  upon  the  earth ;  but  to 
the  mind  of  the  despairing  Mary,  'tis  but  as  yesterday  when 
she  put  on  her  bridal  array  to  hear  the  sentence  of  perpetual 
misery  pronounced  against  her  at  the  altar.' 

'  Thank  Heaven  !  '  cried  Robert,  musing. 

'  For  what  ? '    said  Emma. 

'  Because,'  replied  the  hunter,  l  he  has  given  me  but  this 
rifle  and  accoutrements,  and  the  wide  wilderness  to  range  in. 
When  I  look  upon  that  poor  sufferer,  in  whose  heart  melancholy 
has  fixed  her  everlasting  abode,  and  on  whose  visage  blight 
sits  like  cypress  shadowing  the  tomb,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I 
possess  not  the  means  of  becoming  a  seducer ! ' 

6  My  heart  tells  me,'  said  Emma,  slightly  blushing,  '  that  you 
do  possess  the  means.  A  fearless  arm  and  a  kind  heart  are 
more  potent  than  the  miser's  hoards.' 

'  Wert  thou  not  too  pure  to  brook  a  stain,  thou  wouldst  not 
think  so,'  said  the  youth,  ardently  gazing  upon  her  sunny  brow. 
'  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the  world  will  teach  you  that 
interest  joins  more  hands  than  love.' 

'  Fine  doctrine — and  you,  Miss,  are  an  apt  scholar,  I  pre- 
sume,' said  a  rough  voice  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Emma  turned  round,  and  her  father  stood  before  her. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Robert,'  said  the  intruder,  '  you  have  pitched 
your  camp  in  a  fine  situation,  to-night.  What — are  all  the 
foxes,  wild  geese,  and  the  bucks  and  the  does,  killed,  that  you 
are  forced  to  come  a-trapping  at  the  cottage  ?    Hey  ! ' 

<  I  hope,  Sir,'  said  the  hunter,  modestly,  '  that  I  am  not 
trespassing — I  only  stopped  in  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the 
family.' 
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1  Ay,  ay,  so  it  seems,'  said  the  peasant ;  '  but  you  might  have 
saved  yourself  the  trouble,  if  you  had  asked  me  this  morning 
when  I  met  you.  I  could  have  informed  you  that  we  were  all 
well — but,  no— what  ails  Lady  Mary  ? ' 

\  She  has  had  an  ill  turn,'  said  Emma,  glad  to  change  the 
subject.  c  She  was  taken  this  evening  with  one  of  her  raving 
fits.' 

'  One  of  her  raving  fits  ! '  cried  Mr.  Wakefield.  '  I  hope  you 
have  not  presumed,  Mr.  Robert,  to  awaken  any  recollections  in 
her  mind.' 

'  No— no— not  him,'  said  Emma,  (  he  has  not  done  it.' 

1  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  Emma,'  said  Robert.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Wakefield — '  You  shall  be  informed  of  the  whole 
affair,  Sir.  I  presented  Emma  with  a  ring  which  I  received 
from  the  hand  of  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Witch  of  the 
Mountain.     Lady  Mary  caught  it  up,  and' — 

'  Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  Mr.  Wakefield,  '  I  understand  you. 
The  ring  given  by  you  to  Emma  reminded  her  of  some  of  her 
old  love  scenes.  Such  mischief  comes  of  all  such  improper 
associations.  I  tell  you,  Emma  is  not  for  you  ;  and  I  think  it 
hard  that  you  should  come  here  with  your  rings  and  your 
witches  turning  my  house  upside  down.' 

'  An  accident  which  human  ingenuity  could  not  foresee, 
scarcely  merits  so  severe  a  reproof,'  said  the  youth,  coloring. 
'  But  I  will  no  longer  intrude  on  your  hospitality.  Many  a 
stranger  has  been  welcomed  here — but  I,  who  have  the  honor 
of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  you,  am  expelled  your  door. 

'  Still,'  said  Emma,  with  a  cheek  gently  tinged,  '  you  are 
allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  At  first  I  feared  you  would  be 
handled  as  roughly  as  you  once  handled  a  certain  panther, 
which  I  trust  my  father  has  not  yet  forgotten.' 

'  Forgot — I  forgot,'  stammered  the  peasant.  '  No — no,  I 
think  not — that  is — Stop  a  minute,  Robert,  and  take  a  mug 
of  cider  with  me  before  you  go.' 

The  hunter,  who  had  a  spice  of  roguery  in  his  composition, 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  risibles  upon  observing  the  sudden 
effect  of  Emma's  observation  upon  her  father.  He  knew  that 
she  had  touched  a  chord  which  would  not  cease  its  vibrations 
that  night ;  and  therefore  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
advantage,  until  the  hour  for  retiring. 

Emma  soon  produced  the  mug  of  liquor,  and  also  brought 
forth  other  refreshments,  which  she  placed  on  the  table,  and 
then  sat  down  by  her  father's  side. 
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While  all  three  were  thus  regaling  themselves,  the  youth 
gradually  led  the  peasant  into  an  animated  discussion  ;  and  while 
in  the  heat  of  his  discourse,  the  hunter  occasionally  rose  from 
his  chair  to  give  force  to  his  utterance,  and  by  shifting 
his  position  back  and  forth  he  at  length  contrived  to  place 
himself  by  the  side  of  Emma.  He  then  adroitly  changed  the 
topic,  and  by  degrees  brought  the  conversation  to  bear  upon  a 
subject  in  which  he  knew  the  old  gentleman  took  no  interest. 
The  latter,  therefore,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
his  young  friend,  which  afforded  him  sufficient  excuse  for  direct- 
ing his  discourse  altogether  to  Emma,  who  on  her  part  seemed 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  matter.  The  voice  of  Robert 
gradually  relaxed  into  a  low  tone,  and  at  length  became  audible 
to  Emma  alone.  Mr.  Wakefield  bes;an  to  evince  some  uneasi- 
ness,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  seemed  to  be  '  sitting  on 
thorns  ; '  but  when  the  hunter  saw  his  agitation  increasing  to 
an  alarming  extent,  he  would  appeal  to  the  old  man's  decision 
upon  some  subject  foreign  to  the  covert  discourse,  but  upon 
which  Mr.  Wakefield  prided  himself,  and  thus  he  not  only 
lulled  suspicion,  but  flattered  the  vanity  of  his  fastidious 
sentinel. 

Sincere  lovers  are  not  always  strictly  candid  with  those  who 
possess  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  thwart,  them  in  their 
blissful  career.  The  woman  who  disclaims  affection  for  a  man, 
merely  puts  in  her  plea  of '  not  guilty,'  when  conviction  would  be 
followed  by  unpleasant  results.  Emma  had  pleaded  her  lover's 
cause  before  her  father.  She  had  descanted  at  length  upon  his 
generous  heroism — had  talked  of  his  attachment  to  her — his 
unimpeachable  character — and  his  intelligent  mind.  She  talked 
of  gratitude  ;  of  what  was  clue  from  a  father  to  the  preserver  of 
his  child  and  himself:  but  she  talked  not  of  love,  and  Mr. 
Wakefield  actually  believed  that  his  daughter  was  indifferent  to 
the  person  of  Robert  Mansgrove.  He  thought  it  impossible 
for  his  child,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  all  the  com- 
forts and  indulgences  which  wealth  could  procure,  to  fix  her 
affections  upon  a  needy  adventurer  whose  whole  property  lay 
in  his  rifle,  and  whose  whole  dependence  was  in  his  nervous 
arm  and  dauntless  spirit. 

Had  Mr.  Wakefield  been  a  connoisseur,  he  might  have  seen 
more  to  apprehend  in  the  graceful  figure  and  courtly  address  of 
the  forester.  The  elegant  profuseness  of  his  raven  locks,  the 
high  polished  forehead,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  beaming  eyes, 
had  vastly  contributed  to  ripen  Emma's  gratitude  into  a  tenderer 
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passion.  But,  above  all,  there  was  something  in  his  bearing 
towards  her  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  different  from  the 
usual  deportment  of  the  neighboring  rustics,  that  she  was  puz- 
zled to  account  for  his  superior  refinement  and  princely  de- 
meanor, when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  meanness  of  his 
occupation. 

She  had  questioned  him  of  his  history.  His  answers  threw 
no  light  upon  the  subject.  He  said  he  had  been  brought  up 
amongst  the  Indians  ;  had  followed  them  to  the  hunting  grounds  ; 
had  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  one  of  their  chiefs  ;  and 
had  since  been  a  friendless  wanderer  on  the  earth. 

'Tis  true  that  he  might  have  borrowed  his  noble  air  from 
these  children  of  Nature  ;  but  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  gentleness  of  his  soul,  must  have  sprung  from  a  different 
soil.  Emma  had  never  read  of  knights  errant  or  princes  in 
disguise  ;  yet  her  fertile  imagination  had  almost  transformed  him 
into  a  masquerading  hero  of  romance. 

Never  did  Robert  appear  so  interesting  to  his  Emma  as  upon 
this  memorable  evening,  while  urging  his  suit  in  the  presence 
of  her  watchful  father ;  like  a  desperate  smuggler  landing  his 
contraband  goods  under  the  very  walls  of  an  armed  castle  ! 

But  the  night  was  far  advanced.  Lady  Mary  had  fallen  into 
a  sound  slumber.  Mr.  Wakefield  maintained  a  sullen  silence, 
and  the  low  murmurs  of  Robert's  voice  formed  an  appropriate 
accompaniment  to  the  cricket's  measured  chirps,  when  a  loud 
harsh  rattle  resounded  through  the  adjoining  room,  and  the 
hollow  clock  proclaimed  that  the  hour  of  ten  had  arrived. 

'  It  must  be  later,'  said  Mr.  Wakefield. 

'  That  clock  is  certainly  too  fast ! '  cried  Robert. 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  Robert  and  the  peasant 
is  easily  accounted  for,  but  it  led  to  a  long  dispute,  which  was 
only  adjusted  by  reference  to  a  third  person,  viz.  the  clock 
itself — and  both  concluded  that  as  that  individual  was  a  disin- 
terested arbiter,  and  knew  its  own  business  best,  there  could 
be  no  appeal  from  its  decision. 

Mr.  Wakefield  then  began  to  throw  out  some  hints  about  the 
propriety  of  retiring  ;  pulled  off  his  boots,  inquired  for  his  night- 
cap, and  told  Robert  that  as  the  moon  was  up  he  thought  it 
must  be  pleasant  traveling. 

i  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  arch  hunter,  '  the  traveling  is  doubtless 
very  good ;  but  as  I  have  staid  so  late,  and  the  air  is  rather 
chilly,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  tarry  at  your  house  all  night.' 

Mr.  Wakefield  sat  down  again,  crossed  his  legs,  and  fixing 
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his  eyes  on  the  fore-stick,  said  not  a  word.  Robert  sat  quietly- 
awaiting  an  answer  to  his  proposal ;  and  Emma  was  ruminating 
upon  the  probable  conference  which  would  take  place  between 
her  father  and  herself,  when  the  youth  should  retire.  How 
long  this  silence  would  have  remained  unbroken  is  very  uncer- 
tain, had  it  not  been  interrupted  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  door  leading  into  Lady  Mary's  sleeping  room  stood  a-jar. 
Through  the  crevice  protruded,  suddenly,  a  long  bony  hand, 
while  and  shriveled  save  where  the  veins  stood  out  in  ghastly 
relief  to  the  deadly  hue  of  the  withered  flesh.  Emma  saw  it, 
and  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  surprise,  when  it  was  instantly  drawn 
back.  Before  Robert  could  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  alarm, 
the  door  began  slowly  to  open — and  in  a  moment  an  object 
stood  before  them,  resembling  more  one  of  '  the  sheeted  dead/ 
than  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognise  the  Lady  Mary  in  the 
singular  apparition  which  now  motioned  the  astonished  behold- 
ers to  permit  her  to  depart. 

With  an  aspect  more  pallid  than  the  sheet  in  which  she  had 
wrapped  her  palsied  form,  with  eyes  which  darted  fire  from  their 
dark  sockets,  and  with  her  long  gray  locks  scattered  over  her 
shoulders  and  breast,  she  now  stood  as  if  fixed  on  some  despe- 
rate resolve,  and  determined  that  no  human  might  should  stay 
her  purpose. 

'  Lady  Mary  ! '  cried  Mr.  Wakefield,  '  what  do  you  mean  by 
this  ?     Retire  to  bed  and  compose  yourself  to  sleep.' 

She  stretched  her  trembling  arm  towards  heaven,  and,  fol- 
lowing its  direction  with  her  eyes,  said  in  a  firm  but  hollow  tone, 
'  'Tis  so  written  in  the  book  of  Destiny.' 

'  What  is  it  you  would  do  ? '  said  the  farmer. 

1 1  would  die  in  peace,'  replied  the  maniac.  '  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten on  every  wrinkle  of  this  care-worn  brow;  on  these  withered 
arms  ;  and  do  not  these  trembling  limbs  proclaim  that  I  must 
soon  bow  this  head  in  the  dust  ?  I  have  a  weary  pilgrimage  to 
perform,  and  then  my  work  will  be  accomplished.  Hinder  me 
not,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  at  the  last  great  day  of  reckoning.' 

'Lady  Mary,'  replied  the  peasant,  '  I  will  gratify  all  your 
reasonable  desires,  but  I  am  answerable  to  God  for  my  conduct 
towards  you.     I  cannot  let  you  go  out  such  a  night  as  this.' 

'  Peril  not  your  soul,'  said  she,  as  she  slowly  advanced,  '  by 
crossing  my  purpose ;  or  I'll  meet  you  at  the  bar  of  God,  and 
charge  you  with  my  murder ! ' 

Mr.  Wakefield  arose,  and  caught  hold  of  her  arm  to  detain 
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her  ;  but  she  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  leaving  the  sheet  in  his 
hands,  rushed  from  the  door. 

'  She  is  mad — raving  mad,'  Said  the  peasant,  c  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  that  she  made  her  escape.  It  is  uncertain  what 
effect  it  might  have  had  upon  her,  had  she  been  forcibly 
restrained.' 

Robert  now  prepared  for  his  departure.  Mr.  Wakefield  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  '  I  remember 
that  you  once  did  me  and  my  daughter  a  great  favor,  and  I 
would  be  willing  to  do  you  a  service  in  return  ;  but  I  cannot 
let  you  take  her  from  my  arms.  She  is  my  only  child,  and  I 
wish  to  see  her  well  provided  for.  You  know  you  cannot  sup- 
port her  in  a  proper  manner,  and  you  must  not  come  to  see  her 
any  more.' 

'  You  shall  not  see  me  at  your  house  again  very  soon,' 
replied  Robert,  and  departed. 

Mr.  Wakefield  returned  to  the  room  where  Emma  awaited 
him  in  expectation  of  hearing  a  lecture.  She  was  not  de- 
ceived. 

'  My  daughter,'  said  he,  '  I  have  told  you  not  to  allow  of 
Robert's  visits.  Why  do  you  permit  him  to  come  into  the 
house  ? ' 

'  He  is  stronger  than  I,'  said  Emma,  '  I  cannot  keep  him 
out.' 

'  But  why  do  you  not  tell  him,'  said  her  father,  '  that  you  do 
not  wish  to  see  him  ? ' 

'  Because,'  replied  Emma,  c  you  have  always  taught  me  that 
it  is  not  right  to  speak  an  untruth.  You  would  not  have  me 
tell  him  a  lie  ? ' 

'  You  could  tell  him,  then,'  said  her  father,  '  that  it  is  my 
wish  he  should  not  visit  you.' 

'  I  think,'  replied  Emma,  '  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  my 
telling  him  what  he  already  knows  so  well.' 

'  You  are  very  provoking,'  said  Mr.  Wakefield ;  '  you  know 
what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  you  should  give  him  to  understand 
that  this  house  belongs  to  me,  and — 

'  He  knows  that,  Sir,'  said  Emma. 

'  And,'  continued  her  father,  '  that  he  has  no  right  to  enter 
it  without  my  consent.' 

'  When  he  comes  here  again,  replied  Emma,  '  I  will  acquaint 
him  with  these  particulars.' 

'  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  so  infatuated,'  continued  Mr. 
Wakefield,  '  as  to  wish  to  throw  yourself  away  upon  a  poor 
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hunter  whom  nobody  knows,  and  who  has  not  a  house  to  cover 
him.  You  do  right  to  be  grateful  to  him,  and  I  would  not  see 
him  suffer  ;  but  you  are  not  obliged  to  render  your  whole  life 
miserable — better  that  he  had  not  preserved  it  for  you.' 

'  Life,  indeed,  is  but  a  poor  boon,'  replied  Emma,  c  if  it  is 
destined  to  be  wretched.  Poor  Lady  Mary  can  vouch  for  that. 
But  Robert  has  already  done  much  to  render  my  life  happy.' 

<  Indeed  !  '  said  Mr.  Wakefield.  '  May  I  ask  what  he  has 
done  to  procure  you  happiness  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  she.  '  He  has  not  only  saved  my  life, 
but  preserved  my  father,  whose  loss  would  have  rendered  me 
miserable  indeed,  and  whose  society  is  one  great  source  of  hap- 
piness to  me.' 

'  You  were  always  a  good  girl,'  answered  Mr.  Wakefield, 
'  and  in  all  things  conformable  to  the  will  of  your  parents.  I 
well  know  that  you  would  not  marry  this  Robert  if  you  thought 
it  would  be  disagreeable  to  me.' 

'  Never,'  said  Emma,  '  but  with  your  consent,  would  I  bestow 
my  hand  upon  any  suitor.' 

Here  ended  the  conference. 

Emma  retired  to  rest  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  issue  to  Robert's  courtship. 

She  loved  him  with  all  the  fervor  of  which  a  young  and  ten- 
der heart  is  capable.  She  loved  him  for  his  virtues,  and  his 
manly  graces — and  because  he  loved  her.  She  thought  not  of 
his  poverty,  for  she  had  never  experienced  the  miseries  of 
want ;  and  her  buoyant  spirit  would  not  allow  her  to  reflect  se- 
riously on  the  subject,  and  make  calculations  by  the  rule  of 
Loss  and  Gain. 

She  loved  her  father  tenderly,  and  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  thwarting  his  wishes.  How  then  could  Robert  ever  be  hers  ? 
Must  she  bid  him  leave  her?  Must  she  consign  his  noble  heart 
to  the  depths  of  misery  ?  Her  anxiety  increased,  and  tears 
began  to  flow. 

She  slept  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house.  Her  window 
opened  into  a  small  flower  garden,  and  a  large  lilac  tree  partly 
intercepted  the  moon's  beams,  as  they  strove  to  force  their  way 
into  her  chamber. 

Suddenly  she  perceived  that  some  solid  body  intervened 
between  her  window  and  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  and  she 
heard  a  slight  rustling  among  the  lilac  branches ;  but  ere  she 
could  call  out  for  her  father,  a  well-known  voice  said  :  '  Emma, 
be  not  alarmed,  'tis  your  Robert.' 
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1  What  do  you  do  here  at  such  a  time  ? '  said  Emma,  as  he 
gently  raised  the  sash  and  looked  in  upon  her. 

'  I  have  come,'  said  Robert,  '  to  bid  you  be  under  no  appre- 
hensions on  account  of  your  father's  opposition  to  our  wishes. 
I  have  determined  to  seek  some  employment,  however  distaste- 
ful it  may  be  to  my  nature,  which  will  ensure  me  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sufficient  wealth  to  buy  your  father's  favor.  Then  I 
will  return  and  claim  you  at  his  hands.' 

1  Return  ! '  cried  Emma.  '  Do  you  mean  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood, then  ? ' 

£  For  a  time,'  replied  he. 

'  When  do  you  set  out  ? '  inquired  she. 

'  To-night,'  answered  Robert ;  '  I  have  come  to  bid  you  adieu.' 

'  You  form  your  resolutions  hastily,  and  execute  with  great 
despatch,'  said  Emma,  rather  peevishly. 

'  Dear,  best,  and  brightest  of  beings,'  said  Robert,  '  what  else 
can  I  do  ?  Would  you  have  me  linger  here  in  utter  hopeless- 
ness, or  wait  with  the  vain  expectation  of  amassing  a  fortune  by 
killing  wood-chucks  ?  Dost  thou  suppose  that  distance  will 
alienate  my  mind  from  thee  ?  No.  While  in  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  while  beauty  and  fashion  glitter  around  me,  I  shall  be 
more  solitary  than  the  hermit  in  his  cell.  Not  till  wTe  meet  again, 
will  this  constant  heart  find  its  fellow.' 

'  Something  tells  me,'  said  the  pensive  maiden,  '  that  if  you 
go  away  I  shall  see  you  no  more ;  and  I  fear  you  are  offended 
with  me,  on  account  of  my  father's  treatment  of  you.  Perhaps 
you  think  me  hardly  worthy  of  the  trouble  which  you  are  put 
to  on  my  account.' 

'  If  I  thought  so,'  replied  the  hunter,  '  I  should  not  leave  my 
rifle  in  the  brake,  and  seek  the  society  of  men  whom  I  despise 
alike  with  their  pursuits,  to  acquire  that  trash  which  alone  can 
satisfy  your  father.  You  must  be  dear  to  me  when  I  can  forego 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  for  your  sake,  and  leave  the  moun- 
tain heath,  to  pine  in  the  dun  vapors  of  a  crowded  metropolis.' 

'  And  do  you  indeed  consult  your  love  for  me  in  this  under- 
taking ? '  said  Emma. 

'  That  alone,'  replied  Robert. 

'  Then  you  will  not  deny  me  one  poor  request,'  said  Emma. 

'  Name  it,'  said  he. 

'  Do  not  leave  till  next  week.' 

'  Why  not  till  then  ? '  inquired  Robert. 

'  Because,'  replied  Emma,  '  I  should  wish  to  see  you  again 
before  you  go.' 
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'  I  am  forbidden  the  house,'  said  the  hunter  ;  '  that  is — your 
father  said  I  must  not  call  to  see  you  any  more.' 

1  You  need  not  call  to  see  me,'  said  Emma,  '  you  can  call  to 
see  Mm,  and  I  can  be  present.  He  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
drive  me  out  of  the  room  when  there  is  but  one  fire  in  the 
house.' 

'  Alas !  Emma,'  replied  he,  '  I  fear  that  your  proposed  delay 
would  but  be  a  procrastination  of  our  happiness.' 

'  Nay,  then,  since  you  will  not  grant  my  boon,'  said  Emma, 
*  I  should  like  to  touch  the  top  of  your  sceptre  again.' 

'  I  did  not  deny  your  request,'  replied  Robert ;  '  but  let  us 
hear  the  second.' 

'  You  will  think  me  very  foolish,'  said  Emma. 

'  Then  a  great  revolution  will  take  place  in  my  ideas,' 
replied  he. 

'  Hush,  hush,  and  let  me  tell  you,'  said  the  maiden.  '  You 
are  acquainted  with  a  certain  old  lady  who  lives  about  fifteen 
miles  distant ' — 

'  The  witch  ! '  interrupted  Robert. 

'  The  same,'  said  Emma. 

'  And  you  are  jealous  of  that  lovely  nymph  because  she 
gave  me  a  ring  !  '  said  Robert. 

'  The  fame  of  her  beauty  has  not  yet  reached  me,'  said 
Emma,  laughing ;  '  but  we  have  all  heard  of  her  supernatural 
powers.  Now,  T  am  not  very  superstitious,  but  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  she  has  sometimes  foretold  events  with  great 
precision.  I  would  request  you  to  call  upon  her  and  inquire 
the  fate  of  our  loves.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  some 
light,  even  if  it  is  a  false  one,  thrown  upon  our  future  history. 
Should  she  prophesy  good  tidings,  it  would  be  some  alleviation 
to  my  mind ;  and  if  she  foretel  disasters,  we  will  conclude  that 
she  is  a  false  prophetess,  and  not  believe  a  word  she  says. 
What  say  you  ? ' 

'  What  a  flatterer  is  the  human  heart ! '  said  the  hunter. 
'  Hope  cheers  us,  when  to  hope  is  madness.  You  would  feel 
comforted  if  this  prophetess  of  Baal  were  to  bless — but  her 
curse  would  be  disregarded  !  Believe  me,  Emma,  the  same 
pelf  which  would  purchase  you  from  your  father,  would  procure 
a  happy  prognostic  from  this  mighty  enchantress.' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  the  maiden  ;  '  she  is  said  to  despise  money, 
and  some  pretend  that  she  has  good  reason  for  it.  They  say 
that  she  has  already  more  than  she  can  dispose  of;  that  she 
has  vast  hoards  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  her  cave,  and  that  her 
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treasures  are  guarded  by  infernal  spirits,  who  have  been  beard 
to  moan  piteously  when  any  stranger  approached  near  to  the 
places  of  deposit.  Some  pretend  to  have  seen  apparitions 
walking  about  near  her  cave  in  the  dead  hour  of  night  ;  but 
these  are  common  nurses'  tales,  and  not  entitled  to  much  credit.' 

1  You  have  awakened  my  curiosity  considerably,'  said  the 
hunter.  '  To-morrow  night  I  will  visit  her.  As  you  request  it,  I 
will  inquire  into  our  future  destiny,  and  will  report  my  success 
to  you,  ere  I  quit  the  neighborhood.     Adieu.' 

The  hunter  retired.  His  was  a  soul  which  brooked  not 
despondency  ;  and  although  there  is  something  in  the  soft  pas- 
sion which,  while  it  melts,  has  a  tendency  to  unnerve  the  stout- 
est heart,  yet  he  resolved  that  no  difficulty  should  discourage 
him  in  his  honorable  endeavors  to  win  the  hand  of  Emma 
Wakefield.  But  the  idea  of  parting  from  that  guileless  loved 
one,  perhaps  for  years  ;  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  ;  and  the 
impatience  of  his  disposition  ;  flung  a  sombre  shade  over  his 
feelings,  to  which  he  had  before  been  a  stranger  from  his  childhood. 

'  Before  I  saw  thee,  I  was  happy,'  said  he.  '  I  roamed  the 
wilderness  free  from  care.  My  wants  were  easily  supplied,  and 
when  at  night  I  stretched  me  on  my  leafy  couch,  sleep  fell  heavy 
on  my  lids,  and  fancy  waked.  I  still  followed  the  bounding 
deer.  The  wolf  lay  bleeding  at  my  feet,  and  my  rifle  brought 
the  small  bird  from  its  loftiest  perch.  I  awoke.  The  golden 
sun  flung  his  early  beams  athwart  my  hunting  grounds.  The 
distant  hills  looked  glad  at  his  approach,  and  the  groves  broke 
forth  into  singing.  My  heart  bounded  for  joy,  and  I  sprang 
forward  to  welcome  the  glorious  Messenger  of  Light. — Now, 
doubts  and  fears  disquiet  this  once  placid  soul.  My  sleep  is 
broken,  and  my  dreams  are  like  the  visitings  of  madness.  Though 
I  go  far  from  thee,  loved  one,  yet  my  heart  goes  not  away. 
That  will  remain  here,  with  thee  and  with  the  wild  flower  of 
the  forest,  till  its  owner  return  again  to  claim  it.  But  when 
shall  be  the  day  of  my  returning  ?  Oh  Emma,  should  I  find 
thee  coldly  sleeping  beneath  the  turf,  or  find  thee  changed ! 
Yet  I  must  go.  Fate  calls  me  hence,  but  Destiny  reveals  no 
more.' 

'Twas  midnight.  The  sky  was  darkened  by  heavy  clouds, 
which  rolled  along  in  silent  majesty  through  the  deep  vault  of 
heaven.  The  fierce  winds  were  let  loose,  and  the  dense  vapors 
of  the  atmosphere  were  rent  asunder  and  driven  in  huge  heaps 
along  the  etherial  plain. 
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The  weary  peasant  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and  heard  not 
the  roaring  of  the  tempest  which  waked  around  him.  Inno- 
cence slumbered,  and  the  guardian  angels  which  watched  around 
her  couch  closed  her  ears  to  the  howling  of  the  storm,  and 
infused  into  her  soul  delightful  emotions  and  ecstatic  bliss.  She 
was  carried  on  the  wings  of  Fancy  to  Elysian  fields,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  groves  of  Paradise.  Even  Sorrow  nodded 
o'er  her  griefs  ;  and  Pain  and  Sickness  knew  repose.  But 
Guilt  her  painful  vigils  kept.  Her  haggard  eyes  remained  un- 
closed. No  opiate  could  lull  her  tortured  conscience,  or  bribe 
the  never-dying  worm.  She  watched  the  live-long  night,  in 
dreary  solitude,  within  the  mountain  cave. 

Around  Margaret's  cell  the  winds  gamboled  in  noisy  merri- 
ment, as  if  to  mock  her  woes. 

The  tall  trees  bowed  before  the  blast ;  the  roaring  of  the 
cataract  chimed  in  with  the  bellowing  of  the  winds,  and  the 
rocks  seemed  to  tremble  around.  The  solitary  bird  of  night 
sent  forth  his  dismal  cry,  and  the  yell  of  the  catamount  was 
heard. 

But  there  was  one  frail  mortal  who  heeded  not  the  convul- 
sions of  the  elements,  nor  the  fitful  screams  of  the  midnight 
prowler.  She  was  accustomed  to  all  that  is  dreadful  in  sky 
and  forest ;  and  the  fierce  expression  of  her  fiery  eyes  denoted 
that  the  rage  of  the  tempest  was  equaled  by  the  commotions 
of  her  perturbed  soul.  The  angel  of  peace  visited  not  the  soul 
of  Margaret,  and  the  deep  furrows  of  her  wasted  cheek  betok- 
ened the  unquenchable  fire  which  consumed  her  anguished 
spirit — blasted  by  the  curse  of  Heaven  ! 

That  wretched  being  now  sat  in  one  corner  of  her  cave, 
leaning  her  head  against  the  point  of  a  rock.  Her  dark  shaggy 
eyebrows  formed  but  one  continued  line  from  temple  to  temple 
and  when  contrasted  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  withered 
brow,  produced  a  very  singular  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an  ob- 
server. There  was  something  in  the  whole  appearance  of  this 
woman  wonderfully  calculated  to  inspire  the  credulous  with  a 
belief  in  her  pretended  powers  ;  and  the  most  sceptical  would 
have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  a  person  of 
no  common  stamp. 

Her  person  was  rather  below  the  middle  size — her  form,  by 
nature,  sylph-like ;  but  the  harrowings  of  remorse,  throughout  a 
long  term  of  years,  had  wasted  her  almost  to  a  shadow.  Yet 
there  wTas  nothing  of  that  ghastliness  in  the  hue  of  her  counte- 
nance which  wretched  old  age  sometimes  presents.  The  ex- 
14* 
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quisite  beauty  of  her  youth,  even  at  this  late  period,  defied  the 
encroachments  of  time — but  passion  had  been  more  successful. 
Her  cheek  was  indeed  wrinkled,  but  the  harmony  of  her  features 
was  not  generally  disturbed.  The  long  silken  lash  still  shaded 
the  deep  blue  eye  which  now  glared  with  almost  unearthly 
radiance.  Her  fine  arched  forehead  was  deeply  indented  with 
perpendicular  lines  ;  and  the  knitting  of  her  black  brows  had 
the  appearance  of  the  artificial  illusion  of  a  tragedian,  when 
surveyed  in  conjunction  with  the  very  feminine  lines  of  her 
countenance. 

The  characteristic  of  Margaret  was  apathy  towards  all  her 
race — an  undisturbed  presence  of  mind,  which  no  contingency 
had  ever  been  known  to  alienate — a  sort  of  proud  and  haughty 
independence,  which  rendered  her  careless  of  the  opinions  of 
the  world,  and  forbidding  both  in  aspect  and  manner. 

But  however  supercilious  the  heart  may  be ;  however  un- 
mindful of  the  social  relations  of  life ;  there  is  still  a  Power  which 
mortal  man  cannot  contemn,  and  for  this  very  good  reason — 
because  the  energies  of  the  proud  soul  are  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  Him  who  created  and  upholds  them.  No  strength  of 
mind,  no  human  resolution,  can  hold  out  in  a  contest  with  that 
Being  by  whose  will  alone  they  exist. 

Margaret,  therefore,  although  to  all  appearance  one  of  the 
proudest  of  beings,  was  inwardly  bowed  to  the  dust  in  all  the 
abjectness  of  guilt  and  despair. 

Virtue  alone  can  render  a  soul  truly  great  or  noble.  The 
humble  and  sincere  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  purified  by  His 
grace,  and  moulded  after  the  divine  likeness,  is  the  only  noble 
creature  in  the  universe.  For  as  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  light, 
truth,  and  excellence,  so  we  are  only  great  or  illustrious  as  we 
1  take  hold  of  his  strength,'  and,  like  the  clambering  vine  which 
twines  about  the  firm  column,  ascend  towards  the  heights  of 
His  own  glory. 

The  lofty  bearing  and  stubborn  pride  of  an  evil  man  are  no 
more  noble  or  praiseworthy  than  the  firmness  of  a  rock,  or  the 
majesty  of  a  pine,  which  resist  cold  and  storms  merely  because 
their  earthly  composition  is  both  hard  and  insensible. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  the  human  intelligence  should  become 
so  darkened  by  the  mists  of  earthly  passion,  as  to  bestow  its 
applause  upon  those  actions  which  have  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  courage  ?  Is  man  fallen  so  low  that  he  will  contend 
with  the  brute  for  his  glory  ;  and  boast  that  he  possesses  the 
attributes  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger  ?     Will  he  call  it  nobleness 
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of  soul  to  be  insensible  to  danger — to  rush  to  combat  with  the 
ardor  of  a  panther  ! 

Yet  there  is  a  courage  which  is  the  effect  of  true  nobleness, 
always  attendant  upon  true  greatness.  The  soul  which  is  en- 
nobled by  virtue,  and  adorned  with  innocence,  is  raised  above 
the  craven  hopes  and  fears  of  a  worldly  mortal,  and  nerved 
with  the  divine  strength  to  combat  all  the  frailties  of  our  de- 
graded nature. 

The  different  characteristics  of  these  two  species  of  courage 
are,  that  the  first  is  strong  in  proportion  as  the  system  retains 
its  energies,  and  the  constitution  its  vigor.  The  second,  on  the 
other  hand,  arises  to  greater  heights  as  nature  decays,  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

The  former  dwindles  gradually  away,  as  the  flame  of  life 
sinks  in  the  socket :  the  latter  is  most  bold  and  confident,  as  the 
supports  of  nature  fall  away. 

The  one  presents  the  yielding  strength  of  a  dying  wolf:  the 
other  surprises  us  with  the  gilded  wings  of  the  chrysalis  emerg- 
ing from  the  ruins  of  a  worm. 

'  Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death, 

And  greater  still  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns.' 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  readily  conceive 
that  Margaret's  courage  and  self-dependence  were  not  of  that 
enduring  kind  which  virtue  generates,  and  which,  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  become  identi- 
fied with  the  eternity  of  his  existence. 

Had  there  been  a  being  in  the  world  who  could  relieve  that 
strange  woman  from  the  load  of  guilt  which  oppressed  her,  she 
would  have  dispensed  with  her  pride  most  freely,  and  bent  the 
knee  in  humble  supplication  before  him.  But  when  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  His  throne,  who  alone  could  assist  her  in  her 
extremity,  she  imagined  that  it  shot  forth  lightnings  and  fiery 
bolts  at  her  devoted  head.  She  dared  not  approach.  Such  cow- 
ards guilt  makes  of  us  ! 

Oh  !  'twould  have  been  a  lesson  meet  for  every  vaunting 
libertine,  could  he  have  marked  the  demeanor  of  this  unhappy 
creature,  as  she  sat  in  her  little  cell,  with  the  symbols  of  her 
magic  art  around  her.  The  faint  light  of  a  taper  fell  upon  her 
features,  and  the  workings  of  her  soul  might  be  traced  there 
with  awful  fidelity.  But  even  the  pangs  of  remorse  could  not 
humble  the  proud  look,  or  relax  the  sternness  of  her  guilt- 
stricken  brow.     The  intermitting  glances  of  her  rolling  eyes,  the 
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smothered  sobs  which  swelled  her  bosom,  showed  that  pride 
struggled  powerfully  with  her  anguish ;  and  that  she  dared  not 
confess  to  herself  the  extent  of  her  misery.  Her  restlessness 
increased.  She  seemed  anxious  to  fly  from  herself,  and  evinced 
all  that  anxiety  and  wistfulness  which  is  said  to  be  the  precursor 
of  an  approaching  calamity. 

At  length  she  arose,  with  a  slight  shudder,  and,  moving  to 
the  middle  of  her  cave,  raised  a  large  flat  stone,  and  exposed 
to  view  a  huge  pile  of  golden  coins,  which  she  began  to  count 
audibly,  as  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  divert  her  mind  from 
its  own  disagreeable  reflections. 

'  Yes,'  said  she,  pausing  in  her  employment,  '  for  seventeen 
long  years  I've  kept  ye,  ye  bright  remembrancers  of  my  guilt 
and  my  love.  You,  at  least,  I  cannot  curse — ye  never  wrong- 
ed me.  However  you  have  led  others  astray,  my  wanderings 
were  occasioned  by  my  unwavering  affection.  Oh,  thou  loved 
one,  how  deeply  must  I  deplore  thee  !  Our  meeting,  how  fatal! 
and  oh !  fatal  parting,  which  wrung  the  last  solace  from  this 
wretched  heart.  Oh  !  for  one  glimpse  of  thee,  thou  idol — but 
thou  art  cold  as  the  rude  rock  on  which  I  sit ;  and  while  I  pre- 
tend to  show  others  the  figure  of  departed  friends,  [  cannot 
bring  thy  lost  image  before  these  aching  eyes  !  But  should  he, 
the  victim  of  my  jealousy — no,  no — he,  too,  is  dead.  It  must 
be.  Rest,  ye  shining  ones — ye  must  lie  there,  till  rapacious 
villains  tread  over  my  corpse  to  plunder  the  witch's  cell.' — She 
paused  ;  for  a  loud  knock  at  her  wicket  caused  her  to  start  at 
so  unusual  an  incident. 

Speedily  replacing  the  stone,  she  assumed  the  air  and  man- 
ner suitable  to  her  profession,  and  cried,  in  a  shrill  voice — 
'  Who  dare  disturb  the  vigils  of  the  mountain  sorceress  at  this 
dead  hour  of  night  ? ' 

'  One  who  once  knew  thee  well,  and  knew  thee  to  her  sor- 
row— one  whom  thou  shalt  know  by  the  token  which  I  bring,' 
cried  a  sepulchral  voice  without  the  cave. 

'  I  know  thee  not,  insufferable  vixen,'  cried  the  witch. 
i  Away  !  away  ! ' 

'  I  command  thee,  Caroline  Morson,  to  open  thy  door  before 
I  force  it — I  will  not  be  denied ! '  screamed  the  other. 

'  By  what  authority,'  answered  the  sorceress,  '  do  you  claim 
entrance  here  ? ' 

(  By  my  wrongs  !  By  the  memory  of  the  sainted  dead  !  By 
my  sufferings,  such  as  mortals  cannot  bear  !  By  the  heart 
which  thou  hast  crushed  !  By  the  fame  which  thou  hast  blight- 
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ed  !    By  my  despair,  and  by  my  everlasting  curse  !  '  answered 
the  other. 

Margaret  boldly  opened  the  wicket,  and  admitted  into  her 
cell  an  aged  female,  drenched  with  rain  and  sinking  with 
fatigue. 

'  What  withered  hag  art  thou  ? '  demanded  the  witch,  when 
this  forlorn  object  first  met  her  view.  '  How  have  those  frail 
limbs  supported  thee  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  through  the 
tangled  forest  ?  Is  it  well  for  that  hoary  head  to  bow  beneath 
the  missiles  of  the  storm — or  art  thou  tired  of  life  ? ' 

'  Thou  hast  taught  me  to  wander,  accursed  fiend  ! '  cried  the 
other.     '  Thou  hast  done  it  all,  thou  daughter  of  the  Evil  One  ! ' 

'  How  ! '  cried  the  fierce  sorceress,  '  dost  thou  defy  me  ? 
Know  you  not  I  could  call  a  host  from  the  bottomless  pit  to 
punish  this  aggression  ?  ' 

'  Know  that  thou  hast  done  all  thou  canst — thy  keenest  shaft 
now  quivers  in  my  heart.     What  wouldst  thou  more  ? ' 

'  Who  are  you — speak  !  '  exclaimed  the  witch. 

The  aged  stranger  held  out  a  ring  to  Margaret. 

'  Look  on  that,  and  look  on  me,'  cried  she.  '  Dost  know 
the  ring,  thou  miserable  imp  ?  But  thou  dost  not  know  me. 
That  is  unchanged,  like  the  love  which  first  was  pledged  by  its 
donation  :  I  am  changed — thou  knowest  not  me  ! ' 

Margaret  stepped  back  and  fixed  her  fiery  eyes  on  the  face 
of  the  visiter. 

'  Aye  !  '  cried  the  stranger,  '  'tis  the  ring  I  gave  thee  on 
that  very  night  you  introduced  cursed  Arlington  to  these  arms  ! ' 

A  death-like  silence  succeeded.  Margaret  stood  like  one 
stiffening  in  death,  while  her  eyeballs  seemed  ready  to  burst  from 
her  head.  At  length,  in  a  low  voice,  she  murmured — '  Is  this 
her  real  form  of  flesh  and  blood  ? '  then  throwing  herself  wildly 
into  one  corner  of  her  cell,  she  screamed — '  Away  !  away  !  if 
thou  hast  mercy,  come  not  near  me.  Hide  those  hollow  cheeks, 
those  dim  eyes  that  look  more  dreadful  to  my  sight  than  if  a 
thousand  scorching  lightnings  played  around  their  orbs  !  Away  ! 
away  !  away  !    I  tell  thee,  Mary  Dresden,  leave  me  ere  I  die  !' 

'  Wicked  woman  ! '  said  Lady  Mary,  '  if  thou  wouldst  yet 
expiate  thy  guilt  and  hear  me  pronounce  my  pardon  for  the 
ruin  which  thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  him  1  loved,  do  as  I 
command  thee.' 

'  Pardon  ! '  cried  Margaret,  starting  wildly  from  her  seat. 
'  Oh  !  could  this  crushed  soul  but  hope  one  drop  from  Mercy's 
lid  could  fall  on  the  consuming  fire  that  now  involves  it — but, 
no — no — you  mock  me  ! ' 
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'  Is  it  for  me  to  mock? '  said  Lady  Mary,  solemnly  ;  '  me,  who 
soon  must  lie  my  head  among  the  tombs  !  Look  in  this  face, 
where  Death  already  sets  his  seal,  and  read  mockery  among 
its  furrows  if  thou  canst.  But  hear  me,  for  the  destroying 
angel  beckons  me  to  my  doom.  Hear  me,  thou  whose  power 
transcends  the  scope  of  virtuous  humanity.  Thou  canst  call 
spirits  from  their  long,  last  home,  and  bid  them  come  apparent, 
on  the  winds,  gathering  about  thee  like  falcons.  Show  me  Ed- 
ward, and  I  forgive  thee  all.' 

'  Who  told  thee  that  my  power  reached  to  the  dead  ? '  said 
Margaret,  wildly. 

'  Deny  it  not,'  said  Lady  Mary,  franticly  ;  '  this  alone  can 
purchase  my  forgiveness.' 

'  Hard  task  indeed,'  said  Margaret.  '  But  will  the  sight  of  thy 
first  love  content  thee  ?     Shall  1  be  forgiven  ? ' 

'  Or  may  Heaven  deny  it  me  at  my  asking ! '  answered  the 
other.     Margaret  hesitated. 

'  Haste  !  haste !  '  cried  Lady  Mary,  '  or  I  die  despairing, 
cursing  thee  !  ' 

The  sorceress  then  caught  up  a  huge  pitch  knot,  and  after 
firing  it,  marched  deliberately  out  of  her  cave,  calling  on  Lady 
Mary  to  follow  her. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  winds  were  still  roaring  through 
the  glens,  and  the  flying  clouds  sailed  o'er  the  tops  of  the  forest 
trees,  threatening  every  moment  to  discharge  their  contents 
upon  the  heads  of  the  two  night-walkers.  But  Margaret  lifted 
high  her  torch  as  she  rapidly  scaled  the  crags,  and  crossed  the 
deep  valleys,  over  which  she  bent  her  mysterious  course.  Lady 
Mary,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  torch,  scrambled  after  her  as 
fast  as  she  could,  through  bog  and  dingle,  brake  and  underwood, 
much  wondering  what  could  be  the  object  of  her  conductor  in 
leading  her  such  a  round.  Notwithstanding  the  impenetrable 
darkness  which  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  the  sorceress 
seemed  to  walk  fearlessly  forward,  as  if  her  path  was  as  manifest 
before  her  as  at  noon-day.  By  the  light  afforded  by  the  torch, 
Ladjr  Mary  could  perceive  that  she  was  frequently  led  along 
the  very  edge  of  huge  precipices,  a  fall  from  which  would  be 
instant  death.  At  length  she  began  to  suspect  that  the  object 
of  her  companion,  in  thus  conducting  her  through  difficult  and 
dangerous  passes,  was  that  she  might  stumble  to  rise  no  more, 
and  thus  be  removed  from  the  sight  of  the  guilty  wretch,  to 
whom  she  must  be  an  insufferable  eye-sore.  As  the  witch, 
therefore,  mounted  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  turned  to  look 
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after  her  less  agile  follower,  Mary  cried  out :  '  Show  me  the 
vision,  here — I'll  follow  thee  no  farther,  thou  wicked  one  1 
Wouldst  thou  destroy  me  ? ' 

'  Follow  on  !  '  answered  Margaret  ;  '  if  the  cock  crow  upon 
thy  tardiness,  thou  seest  him  not,  and  I  am  unforgiven.'  So 
saying,  she  waved  her  torch  three  times  in  the  air,  and  began 
to  descend  the  rock  on  the  other  side.  Mary  then  exerted 
herself,  and  gained  the  summit  with  much  difficulty.  She 
gazed  after  the  witch,  and  saw  her  enter  a  copse  so  thick  with 
brambles  and  brush,  that  she  doubted  the  possibility  of  effecting 
a  passage  through  it.  She  however  followed  with  the  speed  of 
desperation,  and,  after  struggling  for  some  time  through  the  tan- 
gled briars  and  wild  vines,  emerged  with  Margaret  upon  an  open 
space  about  three  hundred  yards  in  extent,  level  as  a  marble 
floor,  and  void  of  tree  or  shrub.  Margaret  halted,  and,  ap- 
proaching Lady  Mary  with  a  mysterious  air,  said  :  '  Thou  shalt 
see  thy  long-lost  Edward  ! ' 

Mary  sobbed  convulsively.  She  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
sorceress.  She  saw  nothing  but  confidence  depicted  there.  She 
could  not  doubt  her  power ;  and  she,  who  a  moment  before  had 
been  so  anxious  to  behold  her  injured  lover,  now  quailed  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  him,  when  convinced  that  the  awful  moment  was 
nigh  at  hand. 

'  Thou  shalt  see  Edward  Fitzgerald,'  cried  Margaret,  evinc- 
ing great  emotion  ;  '  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Thou 
wilt  speak  to  him — and  his  offended  spirit  will  curse  me,  for 
permitting  thee  to  disturb  his  holy  rest.' 

'  I  would  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  die  ! '  said  Lady  Mary. 

'  Nay,  then  we  will  return,'  replied  the  witch. 

'  No — no,'  franticly  cried  the  other,  '  I  will  see  him.' 

'  Thou  must  not  speak,'  said  the  sorceress. 

'  I  will  not,'  replied  Lady  Mary. 

'  Swear  it ! '  said  the  other. 

'  I  swear,'  muttered  the  lady. 

'  Remain  on  this  spot  where  you  now  stand,  and  leave  it  not 
on  the  peril  of  damnation  ! '  said  Margaret,  firmly. 

She  then  walked  majestically  over  the  ground  until  she  had 
attained  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  Lady 
Mary.  She  then  stopped,  and  turned  her  flaming  eyes  to- 
wards the  spot  where  Mary  stood.  Her  long  black  hair  stream- 
ed in  the  wind.  Her  bosom  heaved  like  a  raging  billow.  She 
lifted  high  her  torch,  and  the  long  flame  was  borne  far  behind 
her  on  the  gale.     She  stamped  upon  the  earth,  and  cried  with 
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a  loud  voice  :  '  Edward,  arise — come  forth ! '  Mary's  eyes 
were  riveted  to  the  spot,  from  whence  she  momentarily  expect- 
ed to  see  her  lover  emerge.  But  all  was  silent.  Nought  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  airy  form  of  the  sorceress,  standing  with  up- 
raised arms,  and  gazing  wildly  upon  her  companion. 

Again  Margaret  stamped  upon  the  earth,  and  cried  :  '  By  the 
heart  that's  breaking  for  thee — by  the  wrongs  that  shattered 
thine — by  the  rest  that  waits  the  faithful — by  my  hope  of  joys 
divine — Fitzgerald,  I  conjure  thee,  Rise  ! ! ' 

Suddenly  the  earth  seemed  to  open  near  the  feet  of  the 
sorceress  ;  and  the  form  of  an  old  man,  upon  whose  locks  the 
frost  of  time  had  been  profusely  sprinkled,  whose  furrowTed 
cheeks  bore  the  record  of  many  a  year,  and  whose  sunken  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  age  and  sorrow,  rose  slowly  from  the  ground, 
and  stood  before  the  Mountain  Witch. 

Mary  looked  upon  the  old  man.  She  recognized  the  features 
of  her  Edward.  The  blood  rushed  furiously  through  her  veins, 
her  brain  whirled ;  she  forgot  the  witch's  charge — she  forgot  her 
promise  and  her  oath — she  forgot  everything  but  Edward,  and, 
springing  forward,  flew  like  lightning  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance towards  her  lover.  Margaret  screamed,  and  strove  to 
repel  the  maniac  ;  but  in  vain.  In  a  moment  the  arms  of  Mary 
were  clasped  around  the  real,  substantial,  living  form  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald  !  She  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom  ;  she  clung  still 
tighter  to  his  aged  form,  and  sobbed  loud  and  piteously. 

'  Who  is  this  that  has  disturbed  the  man  of  misery?'  cried 
Edward,  endeavoring  to  break  from  the  embrace  of  the  frantic 
woman.  '  Who  is  it  that  thus  rudely  visits  my  lone  hermitage, 
to  remind  me  that  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  a  false  and  deceitful 
world  ? ' 

'  'Tis  your  Mary,  and  I  am  undone  ! '  shrieked  the  witch. 

'  'Tis  false,  thou  viper ! '  cried  Edward  ;  '  she  has  long  since 
gone  to  that  land  where  such  as  thou  can  never  hope  to  enter. 
You — yes,  you  told  me  so,  twenty  long  years  since  ! ' 

'  Ah  !  Edward,  Edward ! '  sobbed  Lady  Mary,  '  she  tells 
true.     I  am,  I  am  that  lost,  ruined,  guilty ' — 

She  ceased ;  for  a  cry  burst  from  the  anchorite,  so  terrible 
and  so  loud  that  it  might  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
roaring  of  the  tempest  at  a  great  distance,  as  it  echoed  along 
the  forest. 

'  I  have  come,'  faltered  Lady  Mary,  '  1  have  come  to  see  thee, 
my  long-lost  Edward,  and  die  in  peace  ! ' 

'  Oh  most  untimely  meeting ! '  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
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'  Thou  canst  not  bring  back  the  glow  to  these  filmy  eyes — the 
current  of  my  veins  is  nearly  dried;  and  the  arms  which  now 
enfold  thee  are  like  an  aspen's  withered  branch.  Thou  canst 
not  bring  back  to  this  heart  the  gladness  of  its  youth,  or  revive 
to  joy  the  winter  of  my  age.  Thou,  like  myself,  art  tottering 
on  those  shores,  which  overlook  Eternity's  vast  ocean.  Why 
have  we  met  to  part  so  soon  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Edward  !  spurn  me  not — forgive  thy  erring  Mary  ! ' 
cried  she. 

'  Ages  have  rolled  over  us,  and  thy  sin  is  forgotten,'  answered 
Edward,  solemnly  ;  '  hand  in  hand  we'll  enter  the  gates  of  that 
city  where  our  loves  shall  be  renewed,  and  no  seducer  comes  !  ' 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped  the  lips  of  the  aged  penitent — her  limbs 
gradually  yielded,  and  she  sank  at  the  feet  of  Edward.  The 
old  man  kneeled  upon  the  earth  by  her  side.  '  She  is  gone,' 
said  he  ;  '  leave  me,  Margaret — 'tis  not  meet  that  thou  shouldst 
linger  here.  Go,  sinful  woman,  to  thy  cell,  and  repent  of 
thy  crimes.  To-morrow  I  shall  rejoin  the  spirit  of  Mary  in 
Paradise.' 

Margaret  fled  in  silence  from  this  affecting  scene,  and  retrac- 
ing her  footsteps,  went  directly  to  her  cell.  She  started  with 
surprise,  when,  upon  looking  into  the  cave,  she  saw,  by  the  light 
of  the  taper  which  was  still  burning,  a  youth  seated  composedly 
on  a  large  stone,  with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hand,  and  a 
rifle  resting  against  the  side  of  her  cell.  His  eye  seemed  to  be 
carelessly  wandering  over  the  magic  apparatus  which  was 
strewed  about  the  floor.  She  assumed  a  stern  aspect,  and,  as 
she  entered  the  door,  said,  '  Who  sets  so  lightly  by  his  life,  as 
to  enter  the  abode  of  demons  at  this  hour  of  night  ? ' 

The  youth,  without  moving  a  limb,  very  coolly  turned  his 
eyes  upward  to  her  face,  and  seeming  satisfied  with  his  obser- 
vation, cast  them  quickly  on  the  ground  again,  and  continued 
musing  as  before. 

Margaret's  anger  was  kindled.  '  Who  are  you,'  said  she, 
'  that  dare  presume  to  take  possession  of  my  cell  in  my  absence, 
and  refuse  me  that  respect  which  is  my  due  ? ' 

'  Sit  down,  mother,'  said  the  other  with  great  sang  froid, 
'  and  make  yourself  easy — your  tenement  is  large  enough  to 
hold  us  both.' 

Amazed  at  the  youth's  audacity,  she  stood  regarding  him  fix- 
edly for  some  moments.  At  length — '  Who  are  you  ? '  said 
she,  in  a  harsh  tone. 
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'  You  may  even  answer  that  yourself,'  replied  he.  '  You  say 
this  cave  is  the  abode  of  demons,  and  I  see  none  here  but  you 
and  I,' 

'  You  shall  quickly  behold  those  demons,  then,'  said  she, 
'  since  you  defy  me.' 

She  immediately  opened  a  small  box,  and  in  a  moment  the 
cell  appeared  to  be  filled  with  flames,  and  several  frightful  beings 
with  horns  and  tail  capered  about  the  cave.  The  youth  looked 
calmly  on  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  to  the  sorceress :  '  Since 
your  devils  are  so  good  at  dancing,  I  wonder  you  do  not  learn 
them  to  waltz  ;  it  would  be  an  entertainment  fit  for  a  Prince.' 

Margaret  conjured  down  her  black  myrmidons,  and  sat  re- 
garding the  youth  with  astonishment  for  some  time.  '  There 
was  only  one,'  at  length  she  said,  '  I  never  knew  but  one  who 
resembled  you — whom  nothing  could  terrify,  and  whose  boldness 
was  a  match  for  all  the  arts  of  intimidation.  Who  and  what 
are  you  ?     Speak  ! ' 

'  Mrs.  Witch,'  said  the  youth  with  a  smile,  '  you  will  not 
think  that  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  your  art,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  come  on  purpose  to  avail  myself  of  your  skill  in  prog- 
nostication, and  on  the  subject  nearest  to  my  heart.' 

'  Indeed!'  replied  the  sorceress ;  '  hold  forth  your  hand,  and  I 
will  tell  you  your  errand  before  you  acquaint  me  with  it.' 

The  hunter,  for  it  was  he,  presented  his  palm  for  Margaret's 
inspection. 

'  'Tis  an  affair  of  love,'  said  the  sorceress,  tracing  the  lines  of 
his  hand  with  great  circumspection. 

'  Even  so,'  said  the  youth. 

Margaret  now  looked  towards  his  wrist.  She  suddenly 
started,  and  then  fixed  her  eyes  intently  upon  a  broad  scar 
which  nearly  covered  the  back  part  of  his  thumb. 

'  What  does  that  scar  signify  ? '  inquired  Robert,  laughing. 

'  That  you  were  born  to  great  wealth,'  cried  the  sorceress 
with  fierce  emotion  ;  and  throwing  her  arms  franticly  about  his 
neck,  wept  loud  and  joyfully. 

'  You  must  have  great  faith  in  your  own  prophecies,'  said 
Robert,  endeavoring  to  free  himself  from  her  embrace,  '  since 
you  become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  them.' 

'  'Tis  himself ! '  cried  Margaret,  starting  up  and  capering 
about  the  cavern.  '  His  father's  own  eyes — his  father's  noble 
countenance  and  dauntless  heart !  Why  did  not  I  know  him 
before  ?  It  is  !  it  is  !  Thank  God,  he  lives  !  He'll  get  his 
own — and  I  am  guiltless  of  a  horrid  crime  ! ' 
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'  You  speak  of  my  father,  said  Robert :  '  if  you  know  any- 
thing of  my  history,  for  Heaven's  sake  enlighten  me  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  I  am  totally  ignorant.' 

'  That's  it ! '  cried  she.     '  I  knew  it — I  knew  it.' 

'  I  never  knew  a  parent's  fostering  care,'  cried  Robert. 
1  From  the  earliest  date  of  my  recollection,  I  have  been  a  wan- 
derer.    First,  the  Indians  ' — 

'  Aye,  Indians,'  cried  Margaret ;  '  I  stole  thee  from  thy  cradle 
— I  gave  thee  to  those  Indians  ! ' 

'  Monstrous  ! '  exclaimed  Robert,  indignantly. 

'  Hold  ! '  interrupted  Margaret.  '  Pass  not  judgment  upon 
me  until  you  know  who  you  are,  and  how  much  cause  I  have 
to  dread  your  censure.' 

'  Hasten,  then,'  replied  the  hunter,  '  and  inform  me  of  every- 
thing which  relates  to  my  parentage  and  my  history.' 

Margaret  composed  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  and  with 
sighs  and  tears  revealed  the  following  facts. 

She  told  the  hunter  that  his  father  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  in  England,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  army ; 
that  she  was  seduced  by  him  from  her  parents  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen ;  that  she  had  loved  him  devotedly  during  his  whole 
life,  and  that  still  his  memory  was  dearer  to  her  than  she  could 
express  by  words ;  that  she  came  with  him  to  America — and 
that  he  soon  seemed  to  weary  of  her,  but  upon  her  promising 
to  be  perfectly  subservient  to  all  his  wishes,  he  consented  to 
allow  her  to  remain  under  his  protection ;  that  they  had  been 
in  America  two  years,  when  Arlington  (for  that  was  his  name) 
first  saw  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mary  Dresden.  He 
immediately  conceived  affection  for  her ;  but  finding  upon  in- 
quiry that  she  was  under  engagements  to  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Fitzgerald,  he  determined  to  undermine  her  virtue  and 
then  leave  her  to  her  fate.  He  therefore  called  upon  his  mis- 
tress to  aid  his  designs.  She  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an 
assignation,  which  proved  the  destruction  of  Mary's  mind.  Ar- 
lington and  Margaret  then  went  to  New  York,  and  there  lived 
for  some  time  in  great  splendor,  until  the  former  became 
attached  to  a  respectable  young  lady  of  that  place  and  married 
her.  Margaret  now  felt  supremely  wretched.  Her  seducer 
allowed  her  a  yearly  stipend,  but  would  not  permit  her  to  come 
in  his  sight.  He,  however,  seemed  to  grow  more  indifferent  to 
his  wife,  after  they  had  lived  together  several  years  without 
offspring.  Then  Margaret's  hopes  began  to  revive;  and,  at 
length,  Arlington  paid  her  a  visit  and  talked  of  deserting  his 
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wife  and  returning  to  Europe  with  his  mistress.  But  her 
expectations  were  suddenly  quashed  when  Mrs.  Arlington  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a  fine  boy — '  and  you,'  said  Margaret, 
you  are  that  boy.' 

'  Go  on,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! '  exclaimed  Robert. 

'  When  I  saw  that  child,'  continued  Margaret,  '  I  conceived 
that  he  would  form  a  link  to  attach  the  hearts  of  your  father 
and  his  lady  still  closer  to  each  other.  So  it  proved.  Your 
father  came  to  visit  me  no  more,  and  I  was  long  disconsolate — 
until,  at  length,  the  idea  arose  in  my  mind,  that  if  I  could  re- 
move the  child  all  might  yet  be  as  I  desired  it.  I  contrived  to 
kidnap  you,  and  carried  you  into  the  country.  I  gave  you  to 
a  tribe  of  wandering  savages.  Mrs.  Arlington  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  her  little  son,  and  went  down  to  the  grave  mourn- 
ing her  bereavement.  Your  father  then  joined  himself  to  me 
again,  little  suspecting  that  I  had  robbed  him  of  his  darling.  His 
regret  for  your  loss  was  deep  and  lasting  ;  but  he  did  not  survive 
it  long.  When  on  his  death  bed,  he  bequeathed  me  all  his 
fortune  in  charge  for  you,  in  case  you  should  ever  be  found. 
He  died,  and  I  thought  I  should  soon  have  followed  him,  my 
grief  admitting  of  neither  solace  nor  alleviation. — This,  young 
man,  is  your  history.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  my  own.  I 
fled  from  a  world  which  regarded  me  with  scorn  and  disgust ; 
and  for  seventeen  long  years  have  inhabited  this  lonely  cell,  in 
the  manner  you  see.' 

She  then  lifted  the  stone  which  covered  her  secret  treasures, 
and  said  to  young  Arlington,  '  All  this  is  yours ;  take  it,  and 
may  you  be  happy.' 

But  the  emotions  of  Margaret  were  too  violent  for  her  aged 
frame.  She  was  seized  with  convulsions.  She  lived  long 
-enough  to  confess  that  her  real  name  was  Caroline  Morton,  and 
that  she  had  no  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  She  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Arlington.  He  then  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate the  tidings  of  his  good  fortune  to  Emma.  They  were 
married,  and  lived  long  and  happily  together.  They  raised  a 
large  family,  and  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  their  children's 
children. 
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SUNSET      IN      THE      COUNTRY. 

I  have  stol'n  from  the  town  with  its  noise  and  its  heat, 

To  revel  awhile  in  the  pure  country  air — 
Where  cascades  are  gushing,  and  flow'rs  are  all  sweet — 

Where  zephyrs  blow  over,  and  sigh  in  my  hair — 
Where  the  violet  scarcely  its  dewy  tear  misses, 
As  it  bends  its  blue  head  for  the  rivulet's  kisses. 

'  Cherries  ripe,'  like  clustering  rubies  are  hung, 

In  blushing  profusion  just  over  my  head — 
And  the  perfume  of  flowers  in  freshness  is  flung, 

Like  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  my  sweet  clover  bed. 
The  sun  in  the  west  in  its  brightness  is  glowing, 
And  its  purple  and  gold  o'er  the  landscape  is  throwing. 

'Tis  over — the  sun  has  now  sunk  in  the  west, 
And  has  left  but  a  tinge  on  the  tops  of  the  trees ; 

The  bird-song  is  done,  and  the  songster  at  rest — 
His  last  note  is  mingled  with  sweets  on  the  breeze  ; 

The  bee,  overladen  with  honey,  reposes, 

From  the  toil  of  the  day,  'mid  the  clustering  roses. 

The  stars  are  now  stealing  like  gems  in  the  sky, 
And  seem  to  be  shedding  their  diamond  dew, 

As  if  each  lovely  gem  were  to  heaven  an  eye, 
That  wept  with  delight  o'er  the  landscape  in  view. 

The  meadows  and  forests  their  beauties  are  spreading, 

And  with  smiles  kiss  the  dewdrops  the  heavens  are  shedding. 

'Tis  darker — still  darker,  and  nothing  is  heard, 
Save  the  whippoorwill  singing  in  yonder  elm  tree  ; 

All,  all  is  now  silent,  as  if  each  insect  fear'd 
To  disturb  the  poor  bird  in  his  lone  minstrelsy  : 

While  some  on  their  blue  eggs  are  quietly  sleeping, 

The  whippoorwill  only  his  vigils  is  keeping. 

'Tis  a  moment  for  thought,  when  the  fount  of  the  soul 

Unseals  to  the  magic  of  nature  in  tears  ; 
When  the  deep  springs  of  feeling  o'erleap  all  control, 

And  a  moment  concentrates  the  mem'ry  of  years ; 
When  all  that  is  good  in  our  nature  is  rushing 
To  the  fountain  of  thought,  which  is  gratefully  gushing. 

15*  SABINA. 
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POETRY      AND      COMMON      SENSE. 

Scribendi  recte  accipere  et  principium  et  fons. 

Ars.  Poetica,  309. 

There  is  an  opinion  too  general  in  the  world,  that  poetry  is 
something  out  of  the  sphere  of  common  life, — something  mys- 
terious, as  if  its  objects  were  not  what  this  earth  affords.  Hence 
many  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  poet, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  a  fertile  imagination.  But  this  opinion 
evidently  proceeds  on  a  false  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  poetry. 
So  far  from  partaking  in  the  least  degree  of  the  character  of  mys- 
tery, genuine  poetry  lies  in  just  delineations  of  what  is  addressed 
to  the  senses  in  the  outward  world,  and  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  are  at  work  in  the  human  soul. 

If  the  objects  of  poetry  be  thus  real,  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  it  seems  to  me,  would  not  teach  that  a  fertile  imagination 
should  be  the  sole  element  in  the  poet's  character.  This  surely 
is  essential,  and  should  perhaps  be  the  predominant  element. 
But  a  poet,  I  contend,  to  be  perfect,  should  possess  a  sound 
judgment.  Perhaps  the  idea  would  be  better  conveyed  by  say- 
ing that  the  poet  should  have  a  full  share  of  that  homely  en- 
dowment, called  Common  Sense.  Poetical  genius,  indeed,  and 
common  sense,  have  always  been  considered  as  incompatible. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  union  of  these  two  qualities 
is  extremely  rare.  But  I  believe  facts  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  greatest  poets  have  been  men  in  whose  cha- 
racters there  was  the  nearest  approach  to  this  union.  Take  the 
very  first  of  poets — Homer.  Though  we  know  him  only  from 
his  works,  yet  who  can  read  his  graphic  descriptions  of  men  and 
manners,  without  feeling  that  the  bard  and  the  man  go  along 
with  each  other  ?  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  with  still 
more  truth  to  our  own  Shakspeare ;  who  has  delineated  human 
nature  so  faithfully,  that  it  has  been  maintained  that  a  complete 
system  of  moral  philosophy  might  be  drawn  from  his  works.* 

The  mind  of  Milton,  too,  was  '  broad  and  general  as  the 
casing  air.'  His  rich  imagination  was  tempered  by  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  understanding.  '  He  had  not  learned,'  says  Dr. 
Channing,  '  the  superficial  doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry 

*  The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect  the  anecdote  told  of  Porson.  This  giant  of  learn- 
ing once  made  the  bet  that  he  would  hold  a  conversation  of  any  length,  upon  any  subject 
not  connected  with  science,  and  would  use  only  the  words  of  Shakspeare.  Porson  won 
the  wager ! 
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flourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagination 
shapes  its  brightest  visions  from,  the  mists  of  a  superstitious  age ; 
and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowledge,  lest  it  should 
oppress  and  smother  his  genius.  Accordingly,  his  poetry  re- 
minds us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  boundlessness 
contributions  from  all  regions  under  heaven.' 

The  last  instance  I  would  cite  as  illustrative  of  the  point  in 
question — and  it  is  perhaps  the  best — -is  that  master-spirit  of  our 
age,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  elements  of  his  character  are  so 
beautifully  proportioned,  that  we  feel  much  the  same  pleasure 
in  contemplating  it  that  we  do  in  beholding  some  noble  specimen 
of  architecture.  We  admire  its  simple  and  divinely-accordant 
grandeur.  As  a  poet,  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  highest.  As 
a  novelist — a  kind  of  writer  who  may  be  called  the  poet  of 
prize — 'Unrivaled.  His  powers,  in  short,  are  as  various  as  the 
subjects  he  has  treated,  and  every  province  of  literature  has 
received  contributions  from  his  pen.  This  is  the  praise  of  his 
genius.  But  what  gives  Scott  the  highest  place  in  our  affections, 
and  will  probably  go  far  to  secure  his  immortality,  is  that  spirit 
of  good  feeling  and  good  sense  which  is  manifest  on  every  page 
of  his  writings.  r.  s. 


IMMORTALITY  ,0  F   FRIENDSHIP. 

The  following  was  written  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
concerning  the  connexion  of  consanguinity,  which  some  suppose  recognized  in  the  land 
of  spirits.  She  was  of  opinion,  that  the  attachments  of  mind — a  similarity  of  sentiments — ■ 
might  overstep  the  grave,  and  constitute  the  honds  of  brotherhood  in  the  fields  of 
immortality. 

I  thank  thee  for  that  happy  thought — ■ 

Then  we  may  meet  again ; 
And  love,  as  kindred  spirits  ought, 

On  some  more  blissful  plain. 

Thy  friendship  to  my  heart  has  been 

A  kind  directing  star  ; 
When  passion's  mutiny  within, 

Would  life's  enjoyments  mar. 

There  comes  a  time  of  sad  remove 

From  earth's  most  favored  state- 
When  some  long-cherish'd,  deep-laid  love, 

Must  chill— or  change  to  hate  ! 
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I  felt  thy  aid  in  that  dark  hour, 

On  friendship's  dying  day  ; 
Thy  smile  dissolved,  with  magic  power, 

Grief's  misanthropic  sway. 

It  turned  the  fast-retreating  flow 

Of  social  sympathy, 
And  gave  to  life,  once  more,  the  glow 

Of  youth's  simplicity. 

Then  let  us  tune  our  hearts  to  peace, 

To  joy  and  thankfulness ; 
Since  time  well-spent  may  claim  a  lease 

Of  brighter  lands  than  this. 

FLOKA. 


A     GALLANT     EFFUSION 


ON    THE     PRESENTATION    TO    THE    AUTHOR    OF  A    SCRAP  OF  NAPOLEON  S 
WILLOW,    AND    ELLEN    DOUGLAS'    LITTLE    STEPPING    STONE. 

Dear  A ,  with  reverence  due  I  take 

The  pebble  and  the  willow — 
What  glorious  memories  they  wake 

Around  the  poet's  pillow  ! 
Napoleon's  shroud — fair  Douglas'  smile — 
Loch  Katrine's  shore,  and  Helen's  Isle  ! 

Away,  unhallow'd  questioner, 

Whose  slow  heart  would  disown 
The  very  bough  that  kissed  the  bier 

Of  Gaul's  triumphant  son. 
'Tis  the  true  sign — and,  by  the  rood, 
I  would  not  doubt  it  if  I  could! 

And,  pebble,  as  I  gaze  on  thee, 

Comes  back  each  beaming  feature 
Of  the  Lake  Maiden — flush'd  and  free — 

That  all  imperial  creature ! 
Yes — yes — thou  art  the  stone  that  rung 
Where  the  sandal'd  foot  of  Ellen  sprung.  m. 

Portland,  July,  1832. 
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HON.      TRISTAM      BURGES. 

When  a  man  has  become  distinguished  in  the  world,  especially 
if  he  has  raised  himself  to  eminence  from  a  humble  station  by 
the  aid  solely  of  his  own  talents,  we  are  naturally  desirous  of 
learning  something  of  his  private  history  and  character.  To 
gratify  this  laudable  curiosity,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  will  be  our 
object  in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  one, 
who  has,  within  a  few  years,  attracted  a  large  share  of  public 
attention.  The  person  to  whom  we  refer,  now  holds  a  high 
rank  among  our  Congressional  speakers. 

Tristam  Burges  was  born  in  Rochester,  county  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  A.  D.  1770.  He  was  descended  from  a  respectable, 
but  humble  and  indigent  parentage.  The  only  advantages  for 
early  education  which  he  enjoyed,  were  derived  from  the  com- 
mon schools  in  his  native  place.  But  he  made  the  best  im- 
provement of  these  few  advantages,  and  devoted  all  the  leisure 
which  he  could  spare  from  his  daily  employments,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind.  By  this  application  to  private  study  he 
gathered,  in  early  life,  a  valuable  fund  of  knowledge,  and  trained 
his  mind  to  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  He  had  thus,  at 
an  early  period,  acquired  an  ardent  thirst  for  learning,  and  be- 
come conscious  of  the  intellectual  powers  which  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him. 

At  the  age  of  21,  having  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
cooper's  trade,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  liberal  education — to 
abandon  his  work-shop  at  once,  and  prepare  himself  for  college. 
With  that  dauntless  perseverance  which  has  always  characterized 
him,  he  resolutely  set  himself  about  accomplishing  his  object. 
Without  .any  pecuniary  means,  except  what  was  furnished  by 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  he  completed  his  preparatory  studies, 
and  was  admitted  to  Brown  University  in  1792.  Here  his 
talents  and  application  soon  distinguished  him ;  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  his  future  success,  that  his  genius  was  nurtured  under 
the  tuition  and  guidance  of  that  eminent  divine  and  eloquent 
orator,  Dr.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  who  then  presided  over  that  in- 
stitution with  distinguished  reputation.  He  soon  exhibited  a 
decided  partiality  for  oratory  and  the  belles  lettres,  either  from 
natural  bias  or  acquired  taste.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ex- 
celled in  other  branches  of  science.  At  graduation  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  first  honors  of  the  University ;  and  the  brilliant 
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display  of  his  oratorical  powers  on  Commencement  day,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him.  It  was  an  earnest 
of  that  distinction  which  awaited  him  in  after  life.  The  oration 
which  he  pronounced,  on  that  occasion,  was  immediately  pub- 
lished by  request,  and  obtained  from  the  public  an  applause 
seldom,  if  ever  before,  awarded  to  such  an  exercise.  In  this 
production,  he  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  genius  for  eloquence 
which  has  since  shone,  in  all  its  matured  splendor,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress. 

After  leaving  college,  he  immediately  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  Providence,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  due 
course.  He  settled  in  Providence,  and  soon  acquired  extensive 
practice  in  this  arduous  profession,  more,  perhaps,  by  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  than  by  his  legal  acquirements.  His  addresses 
to  the  jury  were  peculiarly  attractive  and  impressive — animated 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings — glowing  with  the  brilliancy  of 
his  imagination — sparkling  with  the  scintillations  of  his  wit — and 
fascinating  by  the  beauty  of  his  style  and  the  grace  of  his  deli- 
very !  He  was  always  animated — pointed — and,  when  provoked, 
was  often  sarcastic  and  severe.  He  sometimes  dealt  out  the 
shafts  of  his  wit  with  an  indiscriminate  hand.  He  moved  with 
the  greatest  facility  from  the  gay  to  the  severe  ;  now  he  delight- 
ed the  imagination  with  flowery  description — now  he  convulsed 
his  auditory  with  laughter — and  now  melted  them  to  tears  by 
his  pathetic  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  their  nature. 

In  political  life  he  was  not  particularly  successful,  being  too 
independent  to  intrigue  for  popular  favor,  or  to  truckle  to  the 
caprices  of  the  hour. 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  an  office  which  he  held  but  one  year,  in  consequence  of 
a  sudden  change  in  party  politics  of  the  State. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  This  was  a 
theatre  suited  to  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents  ;  here  was  an 
ample  field  for  his  eloquence ;  here  were  subjects  which  afford- 
ed him  frequent  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  his  superior  powers 
of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  In  this  field,  he  has  won  new  laurels. 
He  entered  Congress  with  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator,  and 
he  has  since  more  than  sustained  that  reputation.  On  his  first 
appearance  in  the  House,  the  Southern  cavaliers  immediately 
prepared  to  measure  swords  with  the  new  champion  of  Rhode 
Island — before,  however,  they  knew  his  strength  and  his  skill ; 
but  these  gladiatorial  contests  generally  terminated  in  their 
defeat   and   his   triumph.       His   encounters   with   Randolph, 
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McDuffie,  and  especially  Cambreleng,  were  a  decisive  trial 
of  his  skill  in  this  '  war  of  words,'  and  will  be  long  remembered 
both  by  the  spectators  and  his  discomfited  antagonists.  For 
once,  the  proud  orator  of  Roanoke  found  a  rival  on  his  own 
ground — a  match  in  the  use  of  his  own  weapons.  He  had  long 
reigned  supreme  in  the  realm  of  wit ;  and  there  was  no  one  that 
dared  to  dispute  his  sovereignty.  New  England  men  and 
measures  had  often  been  the  theme  of  his  ridicule  (argument 
was  never  an  element  in  his  speeches)  ;  but  in  the  '  bald-headed 
man  of  Rhode  Island,'  he  met  a  champion  who  soon  disarmed 
him.  However  much  we  may  regret  the  necessity  which  re- 
quired the  use  of  such  weapons  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  we 
must  rejoice  at  the  result.  The  debates  in  our  national  legisla- 
ture, it  is  true,  have  been  too  much  prostituted  to  personal 
abuse  and  recrimination — it  has  been  made  the  arena  for  the 
trial  of  individual  strength,  and  victory  has  been  the  object. 
That  body  is  the  appropriate  sphere  of  deliberative  wisdom  and 
elevated  argument,  and  should  be  sacred  to  these  purposes. 
But  the  assaulter,  and  not  the  defendant,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  The  member  from  Rhode  Island  was  acting  wholly 
on  the  defensive.     Let  the  blame  fall  where  the  guilt  lies. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Burges  is  venerable  and  digni- 
fied ;  in  his  deportment,  affable  and  gentlemanly  ;  in  his  gene- 
ral intercourse  he  is  mild,  and  entirely  free  from  that  severity  of 
manner  which  sometimes  characterizes  him  in  debate.  He  would 
be  taken  by  a  stranger  for  one  much  beyond  his  years  ;  in  this 
respect  his  appearance  is  deceptive.  He  still  exhibits  proofs 
of  great  intellectual  activity  and  youthful  enthusiasm,  though 
now  laboring  under  infirm  health,  and  the  heavy  domestic  afflic- 
tions which  he  has  suffered  in  the  recent  loss  of  four  of  his 
children — three  amiable  daughters,  and  a  promising  son  who 
was  following  the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  all  but  one  of  them 
by  that  fell  disease  which  feeds  upon  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
life  !  His  intellectual  powers  are  not  at  all  impaired  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  nor  is  the  fervency  of  youthful  feeling  quench- 
ed by  the  chilling  influence  of  waning  life.  The  fire  of  youth- 
ful genius  still  glows  in  all  its  brightness  beneath  the  snows  of 
age — it  still  flashes  from  his  kindling  eye  ;  and  his  inexhaustible 
imagination  yet  revels  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  vernal  bloom. 
The  fertility  of  his  imagination  is  indeed  surpassing ;  it  is  this 
which  gives  to  his  speeches  one  of  their  principal  charms.  He 
breathes  upon  the  '  dry  bones,'  and  they  spring  into  forms  of 
life  and  beauty.     Under  his  hand,  a  barren  or  exhausted  subject, 
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illumined  by  the  light  of  his  imagination,  is  fraught  with  new 
interest,  glows  with  new  colors,  and  assumes  a  new  form,  as  if 
touched  by  a  magic  wand. 

His  style  and  elocution  are  both  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has 
no  prototype.  He  is  as  original  in  thought  as  in  manner.  His 
character  as  an  orator  is  distinct  from  that  of  any  other,  now  on 
the  stage  of  action.  He  is  not  profound  like  Webster — he  is 
not  brilliant  like  Hayne — he  is  not  impassioned  like  McDuffie 
— nor  chaste  like  Everett.  But  in  some  respects  he  is  superior 
to  them  all.  He  is  slow,  distinct,  and  emphatic,  in  utterance. 
His  gestures  are  both  graceful  and  energetic.  His  manner  is 
characterized  by  an  earnestness  and  sincerity,  which  at  once 
secures  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  creates  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  whatever  he  says.  There  is  an  indescribable  attraction 
in  his  eloquence,  which  draws  around  him,  in  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol,  a  silent  and  delighted  circle  of  scholars  and  statesmen. 
The  intonations  of  his  clear  voice  possess  a  vast  compass,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  expression  of  all  the  variety  of  human  thought 
and  passion,  from  the  gravest  argument  to  the  most  pathetic 
emotions  which  can  move  the  heart.  His  countenance  is  sus- 
ceptible of  equally  great  and  varied  expression  ; — his  deep 
piercing  eyes,  overshadowed  by  his  projecting  forehead,  are 
fitted  to  give  effect  to  his  language.  His  reproof  is  indeed  ter- 
rible ;  and  woe  to  him  who  provokes  the  blow  !  The  lightning's 
stroke  is  not  more  blasting  than  the  flashes  of  his  indignation. 

His  imagery  is  rich  and  glowing  ;  and  he  has  acquired  a 
wonderful  command  of  language,  which  seems  to  mould  itself  to 
his  will  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  His  accomplish- 
ments as  a  belles  lettres  scholar  are  undoubtedly  superior  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  be  extensively  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  with  the  classic  authors, 
especially  the  poets  of  the  English  language.  His  speeches, 
even  on  political  topics,  are  full  of  historical  illustrations,  and 
adorned  with  classical  allusions. 

As  professor  of  Oratory  in  Brown  University,  he  elevated 
the  character  of  the  institution,  and,  by  bis  influence  over  the 
tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  students,  contributed  to  give  it  that 
reputation  in  the  department  of  public  speaking  which  it  has 
heretofore  sustained  over  our  other  New  England  colleges. 
His  instructions  were  replete  with  original  and  beautiful  thought. 
His  influence  on  the  style  of  speaking  among  the  pupils  of  that 
institution,  has  been  extensively  felt. 

In  the  retrospection  of  his  life,  he  must  enjoy  a  self-satisfaction 
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in  reflecting  that  he  has  raised  himself,  without  the  aid  of  wealth 
or  family  influence,  to  a  high  station  in  the  Republic,  and  has 
secured  a  reputation  which  will  not  soon  pass  away.  He  has 
been,  truly,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  In  our  congressional 
history  the  name  of  Tristam  Burges  will  be  long  remembered. 
He  must  be  considered  in  future  times,  as  he  is  now,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  age.  He  has  already  contribut- 
ed no  small  share  to  American  eloquence ;  and  when  its 
treasures  shall  be  gathered,  his  speeches  will  constitute  some  of 
its  most  enduring  specimens.  His  fame,  however,  must  be 
partly  traditionary  ;  for  the  effect  of  his  speeches  depends  per- 
haps as  much  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered,  as 
on  the  matter  which  they  contain.  Much,  therefore,  will  pass 
away  with  the  living  voice  and  countenance  of  the  orator.  It 
is  thus,  in  some  degree,  with  all  orators  ;  but  particularly  so 
with  him,  for  his  eloquence  seems,  in  a  great  degree,  to  consist 
in  his  '  action.'  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  even  an  ordinary 
sentence,  when  uttered  by  him,  will  be  eloquent. 

His  splendid  career  in  Congress  has  reflected  honor  on  the 
State  of  his  adoption.  Rhode  Island  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  send  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  a  man,  who  is 
so  capable  of  defending  the  great  interest  on  which  her  prospe- 
rity depends.  He  has-  advocated  the  American  System  with 
a  zeal  and  ability  that  deserves  the  gratitude  of  New  England. 
His  eloquence  has  been  freely  expended  in  behalf  of  that  wasting 
remnant  of  the  Revolution,  who  have  been  so  long  waiting  in 
vain  for  the  justice  of  their  country;  and  he  has  now  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  object  in  a  great  measure  accomplished. 
His  exertions  in  this  cause  have  justly  gained  him  a  title  to  their 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

Since  his  appearance  in  Congress,  he  has  attracted,  very 
much,  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The  Portrait  of  this  dis- 
tinguished orator  has  been  recently  lithographed ;  and  his  fea- 
tures may  now  become  familiar  to  those  who  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original.  J.  d. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  dates,  in  this  sketch  of  Mr. 
Burges,  may  not  be  correct. — ed. 

B.  L.  M. NO.  IV.    VOL.  I.  16 
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LINES, 

OCCASIONED   BY   MEETING   WITH   A   DEAF    AND    DUMB    GIRL   AT   THE 
FALLS    OF    MIAGARA. 

Thou  art  gazing  on  the  torrent-bound — 

Those  waters  wild  and  free  ; 
Their  dashings  send  a  thunder-sound — 

But  ah  !  how  still  to  thee. 

A  silent-flowing,  glassy  sheet, 
And  curls  of  loam,  like  flying  snow, 

In  grand  and  dread  confusion  meet — 
Then  tumbling  on  they  go  : 

Thus  to  thee  the  torrent  seems, 

In  its  proud,  untiring  roll ; — 
Yet  in  thine  eye  a  rapture  gleams, 

That  tells  the  feeling  of  the  soul. 

Those  tender  orbs  alone  are  given — 
And  can  they  drink  such  glories  in  ? 

Then  how  infinite  the  joys  of  Heaven, 
Where  senses  of  immortal  birth  begin! 


REAL      LIFE,      ALIAS      MARRIED      LIFE. 

By  all  that  I  could  ever  see,  or  read  of, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth — 
For,  either  it  did  stand  upon  the  choice  of  friends, 
Or  was  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years. — Shakspeake. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  error  so  universally  prevalent  among 
young  people,  as  that  of  believing  that  happiness  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  marriage  state.  People  who  are  vicious, 
selfish  and  irritable,  will  not  be  happy  in  any  situation.  Many, 
who  are  so  ill-natured  as  to  be  a  torment  to  themselves  and 
parents,  fancy  that  their  unhappiness  is  occasioned  by  outward 
circumstances ;  and  marry,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  change 
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will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  perfectly  happy.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  human  life  in  its  domestic  relations, 
and  if  I  may  take  the  one  hunched  families  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  as  a  sample  of  mankind  generally,  I  can  say,  truly, 
not  more  than  one  couple  out  of  every  ten  who  are  married 
are  really  happy  in  each  other  ;  that  they  are  not  happy,  is 
the  fault  of  the  parties,  not  of  the  connection. 

The  Author  of  our  being  said,  '  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone  ; '  and  he  created  man  male  and  female,  and  ordained  that 
they  should  be  one  flesh.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  may 
be  far  happier  in  the  marriage  state  than  he  can  be  in  a  single 
one.  Any  one,  upon  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  mass  of  mar- 
ried people,  might  well  exclaim  with  the  Indian  philosopher, 

'  Oh  !  the  crowds  of  wretched  souls 
Fettered  to  minds  of  different  moulds, 
And  chained  to  eternal  strife  ! ' 

But  let  him  take  a  thorough  survey  of  all  classes,  and  he  will 
acknowledge,  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  rightly 
matched  ;  and  that  all,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  as  happy 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  Either  by  chance,  or  by  the  wise  order- 
ing of  Providence,  those  who  are  characterized  by  strong  pas- 
sions, covetousness,  generosity,  or  indeed  by  anything  above  or 
below  mediocrity,  generally  get  united  to  those  who  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  reverse.  This  order  of  things  is  considered 
by  many  as  a  fatal  evil,  and  the  cause  of  much  domestic  un- 
happiness  ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  quite  the  reverse  :  it  pro- 
motes the  general  good  ;  and  as  I  hold  motion  to  be  the  principle 
of  happiness,  I  say  the  parties  themselves  are  much  happier 
than  they  would  be  if  united  to  those  with  congenial  minds  and 
tempers.  The  minds  of  people  need  something  to  spur,  excite 
and  stimulate  them.  There  is  something  too  calm  and  quiet, 
aye  and  stupid,  in  the  union  of  two  persons  who  think  and  feel 
just  alike  ;  they  can  have  no  more  pleasure  in  conversing 
together,  than  the  Siamese  boys  ;  they  have  nothing  to  stir 
their  passions,  arouse  their  energies,  or  call  forth  their  latent 
powers  of  mind ;  and  of  course  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  virtuous  or  vicious.  They  may  fancy  that  they  are  happy, 
but  they  are  only  calm  and  contented. 

I  know  of  several  couple,  where  one  of  each  is  parsimonious 
to  a  fault ;  their  partners  liberal  to  a  fault  :  the  parsimony  of 
one  is  a  check  on  the  other's  liberality,  and  vice  versa.  And  I 
know  of  several  couple  where  one  of  each  is  active,  industrious 
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and  economical  ;  their  mates  idle  and  sprawlless,  neither  dead 
nor  alive  :  yet  by  the  superior  exertions  of  the  active  ones,  their 
families  are  kept  decent  and  comfortable,  their  children  well 
educated  and  formed  for  usefulness. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  lazy,  sprawlless  things,  get  to- 
gether, and  live  as  happy  as  two  geese  ;  get  provided  for,  like 
a  King  and  Queen,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  have  a 
large  family  to  be  provided  for  in  the  same  way.  Oh,  for  the 
good  laws  of  Sparta  !  Not  that  I  want  iron  money,  for  our 
paper  money  is  sometimes  of  much  less  value,  and  has  the  ad- ' 
vantage  of  being  lighter ;  but  1  mean  those  only,  which  relate  to 
matrimony.  They  had  penalties  established,  not  only  for  those 
who  refused  to  marry,  or  married  too  late,  but  for  such  as  mar- 
ried amiss.  Such  laws  might  be  thought  too  arbitrary,  in  our 
free  government ;  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country, 
and  for  the  parties,  to  prevent  such  from  being  married,  who 
are  not  capable  of  providing  for  a  family.  And  it  would  be 
doing  a  real  kindness  to  compel  those,  who  are  capable,  to 
marry  ;  for  I  never  was  acquainted  with  any  old  single  persons, 
of  either  sex,  who  did  not  regret  that  they  were  not. married 
when  they  were  young.  The  Shakers  are  a  respectable  body 
of  people  ;  but  they  go  through  their  labors  mechanically,  and 
seem  solitary  and  lonely  in  the  midst  of  society.  I  never  saw 
but  one  bright,  happy  face  amongst  them,  and  he  quitted  them, 
soon  after  I  last  saw  him,  and  got  married  like  an  honest  man. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  mankind  are  much  happier, 
connected  as  they  are,  than  they  would  be  single.  But  were  I 
to  give  a  description  of  the  one  hundred  families,  with  whose 
characters  and  dispositions  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted,  my 
account,  I  am  sure,  would  be  still  less  favorable  than  that  given 
in  the  first  No.  of  the  '  Boston  Literary  Magazine.'  The  writer 
of  '  Real  Life  '  only  gave  a  description  of  characters ;  she  did 
not  venture  to  give  her  opinion,  as  to  which  state  she  wTould  give 
the  preference.  Let  her,  or  any  one  else,  take  a  view  of  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  people,  without  balancing  their 
accounts,  and  they  might  believe,  as  I  did  two  years  ago,  that 
our  spirits  are  fallen  Angels,  and  that  marriage  is  a  purgatory, 
into  which  we  are  led,  by  inclination,  to  suffer  and  atone  for 
former  apostacy.  astrjea. 

Bagdat,  July  25, 1832. 
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STANZAS. 

Lady,  I  have  wandered  far, 
In  the  fairy  land  of  dreams  ; 

I  have  quaffed  the  perfumed  air, 

Looked  on  flowers  and  sunny  streams. 

I  have  seen  the  wood-birds  lave 
Their  bright  plumage  in  the  dew — 

And  the  green-boughed  forest  wave, 
Gemmed  with  flowers  of  every  hue ; 

While  the  zephyrs,  softly  stealing, 
From  their  beds  of  budding  flowers, 

Tuned  to  pleasure  every  feeling, 
Waked  to  rapture  all  my  powers. 

Then  the  vale,  and  sun-clad  mountain — 
Flowery  mead,  and  verdant  hill — 

Winding  stream,  and  silver  fountain — 
Could  my  soul  with  rapture  fill. 

And  though  Fancy  still  will  hover 
O'er  the  joys  of  former  years, 

Faith  and  Hope  alone  discover 

Brighter  worlds  beyond  the  spheres. 


ENGLISH      REVIEWS. 


We  copy  the  following  notice  of  an  American  work  from  the 
London  Literary  Gazette.  Should  equal  candor  continue  to 
inspire  the  reviewers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  much  of 
that  unkind  feeling,  which  has  so  long  existed  between  English 
and  American  writers,  would  cease  to  exist : — 

'  We  are  delighted  with  these  volumes  :*  the  stories  they 
contain  are  varied,  graphic,   and   thoroughly  American:    we 

*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  American  Life.    Edited  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford.    3  vols. 
12mo.    London,  1832.    Colburn  and  Bentley. 
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feel  that  we  are  on  a  new  soil,  and  that  new  fruits  are  around 
us.  The  characteristics  of  these  tales  are  as  different  as  the 
tales  themselves.  "  The  Politician,"  by  Mr.  Paulding,  is 
admirable  for  its  mixture  of  sound  and  lively  satire  ;  it  ought  to 
be  in  every  Transatlantic  library — and  as  for  that,  it  would  be 
equally  valuable  here  :  for  never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
quicksands  of  popularity  and  politics  more  required  a  beacon. 
"  Azure  Hose  "  is  very  lively,  but  seems  to  us  exaggerated  ; 
still,  when  we  do  know  how  silly  people  are  near  us,  we  need 
not  doubt  that  they  are  just  as  silly  at  a  distance.  However, 
we  enter  our  protest  against  the  common-place  declamation 
about  Lord  Byron's  misanthropy.  "  Elizabeth  Latimer  "  is  a 
singularly  touching  story.  "  Modern  Chivalry  "  is  a  pleasant 
impossibility,  but  narrated  with  so  much  animation  by  Miss 
Sedge  wick,  that  the  impossibility  never  occurs  to  us  till  after- 
wards. But  our  favorite  is  "  The  Young  Backwoodsman  " — a 
story  perfect  in  its  kind ;  it  is  the  history  of  a  family  struggling 
under  every  difficulty,  but  supported  by  a  trusting,  earnest  piety, 
joined  to  an  ardent  spirit  of  honest  exertion,  and  is  written  with 
a  beautiful  truth  and  simplicity  :  it  is,  moreover,  a  most  exact 
picture  of  life  in  those  vast  wildernesses,  where  even  now  simi- 
lar events  are  passing,  and  of  which  we  know  so  little.  This 
story  alone  we  should  think  a  treasure  to  any  youthful  reader ; 
it  has  not  only  the  utility  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  pages,  their 
stimulus  of  duty  and  industry,  but  at  the  same  time  a  tone  of 
deep  and  poetical  feeling,  which  is  perhaps  her  only  deficiency.' 


SKETCH,     BY     A     PHYSICIAN.* 

Some  years  back  I  left  one  of  the  eastern  cities  on  a  tour  through 
the  Western  States.  I  started  in  the  month  of  May  ;  and  August 
found  me  traveling  on  horse-back  in  Illinois.  One  evening, 
after  a  long  ride,  I  stopped  in  a  small  village  on  the  river  Mis- 
souri. My  host's  curiosity  was  not  gratified,  until  he  found  by 
my  portmanteau,  on  which  was  my  name,  that  I  was,  to  use 
his  own  language,  '  a  Doctor  from  the  eastward.'  I  was  fatigued, 
but  still  could  not  resist  drawing  my  chair  among  the  group  sit- 

*  Extracted  from  the  Cincinnati  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Parterre. 
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ting  before  the  door.  Here  were  the  worthies  of  the  village 
conversing  on  that  all-engrossing  subject — politics.  I  bore  my 
part  in  the  conversation,  until  I  was  interrupted  by  my  host 
calling  me  aside.  '  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  we've  a  sick  man  here 
in  the  house  ;  I've  just  been  telling  him  your  name,  and  he  wants 
you  to  come  up  to  him.'  I  was  shown  into  a  small  and  mise- 
rably furnished  room.  There  I  found  the  invalid  alluded  to.  I 
walked  to  the  bedside.  There  was  something  in  his  counte- 
nance familiar  to  me.  He  gazed  on  me  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  strange 
and  various  were  the  associations  in  my  mind.  I  must  have 
seen  that  face  before,  I  said  mentally.     At  length  he   spoke. 

'  This  is  Dr.  Charles .'     '  It  is,'   I  replied  :   '  Sir,   I  must 

have  been  at  some  time  acquainted  with  you  ;  pray,  sir,  what  is 
your  name  ? '  '  My  name  ? '  he  said  in  anguish,  '  you  do  not 
know  me  !  Ah,  Charles,  since  we  parted,  fate  has  laid  an  iron 
hand  upon  me.  You  don't  know  Julius  Wood,  (I  use  an  as- 
sumed name,)  your  classmate  at  college  ? '  '  Julius  Wood  ! '  I 
exclaimed,  grasping  his  hand.  '  Good  God  !  how  came  you 
here,  and  in  such  a  state  ? '  He  seemed  much  affected,  when 
I  recognized  him,  and  with  difficulty  continued  the  conversa- 
tion. '  I  will  tell  you  all.  One  rash  act  has  caused  all  my  mis- 
fortunes. You  know  we  left  our  '  alma  mater '  together,  bear- 
ing with  us  its  honors.  Shortly  after  I  arrived  home,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mary  Watson;  she  was  beautiful,  well  educated, 
but  poor.  I  loved  her.  Knowing  the  sternness  of  my  father, 
and  that  I  could  never  gain  his  consent,  I  married  her  privately. 
When  this  was  done,  I  acquainted  him  with  the  fact ;  begged 
his  pardon  ;  urged  Mary's  beauty  and  education  in  extenuation 
of  my  fault.  All  availed  nothing.  I  was  discarded,  disinherited, 
and  thrown  upon  my  own  resources  to  buffet  with  the  world. 
The  shock  was  great.  I  for  some  time  earned  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood by  my  pen.  But  at  length  my  Mary  sickened  and  died. 
This  was  a  death  blow  to  me.  From  that  time  I  have  been  a 
wanderer — without  aim,  without  object. 

'  I  was  last  at  New  Orleans.  A  diseased  mind  and  the  cli- 
mate have  ruined  my  constitution.  Charles,  here  I  am  ;  how, 
and  for  what  I  came,  I  know  not.  All  I  ask,  all  I  wish,  is 
death  ;  and  here  I  may  even  meet  the  grim  monster  without 
fear.  You  know,  Charles,  the  line  of  Horace — "  Calcanda  se- 
mel  via  lethe  " — and  for  me,  the  sooner  the  better.' 

When  he  had  finished  his  narrative,  I  attempted  to  console 
him — to  bid  him  hope  for  health  and  better  days.  It  was  all  in 
vain.     He  replied  to  me — '  Charles,  I  appreciate  your  motives, 
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but  I  feel  a  restless  something,  a  goading  sting  here  (pointing  to 
his  breast)  ;  I  would  not  live.  By  the  by,  Charles,  what  a  glo- 
rious legacy  Thales  left  the  world,  by  teaching  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  I  wish  to  die,  for  then  I  shall  meet  my  Mary  in 
the  land  of  spirits,  where  all  is  joy.  This,  this  is  my  only  hope, 
and  'tis  a  glorious  consolation.'  After  a  short  pause,  he  con- 
tinued, '  Charles,  you  will  close  my  eyes,  when  I  am  dead ; 
you  will  follow  me  to  the  grave  ;  I  ask  this,  no  more.'  I  con- 
versed with  him  until  he  felt  disposed  to  sleep.  His  disease 
was  one  of  long  standing;  and,  as  the  event  proved,  would  at 
that  time  admit  of  no  relief.  I  had  obtained  and  given  him 
such  remedies  as  I  thought  proper,  previous  to  his  sleep.  It 
was  now  9  o'clock  ;  I  was  fatigued,  and  retired,  requesting  the 
person,  who  was  to  remain,  to  awake  me  should  anything  alarm- 
ing occur. 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  when  I  was  roused  from  my  sleep  by 
the  servant,  with  a  request  to  come  immediately  to  Mr.  Wood, 
as  he  was  dying.  I  was  at  his  bedside  in  a  few  moments. 
*  Charles,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  '  I  feel  that  I  am 
dying.  The  world  has  dealt  hardly  with  me,  but  I  forgive  my 
enemies.  Tell  my  parents  that  on  my  death-bed  I  forgave 
them.  I  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind.  I  die  persuaded  that 
my  sins  are  forgiven,  by  that  Supreme  Being,  who  alone  can 
forgive.'  Emotion  prevented  my  replying  to  him.  His  half- 
closed  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  window. — '  Charles,  who 
is  that  figure  in  white  by  your  side  ?  It  beckons  me  away — 
what —  '  As  the  last  word  escaped  his  lips,  his  hand  fell.  I 
felt  his  pulse.  His  spirit  had  gone  to  share  that  immortality, 
the  thought  of  which  had  consoled  him  in  his  dying  hour.  I 
gazed  upon  his  lifeless  body.  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  I 
viewed  the  sad  remains  of  Julius  Wood ;  he  who  was  the  boast 
of  his  class ;  whose  talents  once  bid  fair  to  win  immortal  laurels 
for  his  brow.  He  was  gone ;  one  rash  act  had  caused  all  his 
misfortunes.  On  the  day  after  his  death,  I  followed  his  remains 
to  their  '  narrow  house.'  As  the  earth  fell  heavily  upon  his 
coffin,  and  its  hollow  sound  echoed  from  the  grave,  I  thought  of 
the  beautiful  lines — 

'  Oh,  where's  the  hope  for  lofty  minds  ? 
Those  souls  of  oak  who  will  not  crave — 
Nor  bend — though  rent  by  ruthless  winds  ! 
Where  ? — In  the  grave  !  ' 
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THE      FINE      ARTS.        NO.      IV. 
ATHENJEUM    GALLERY. 

The  Athenaeum  Gallery,  though  affording  a  larger  number  of 
paintings  this  season  than  has  been  exhibited  here  in  former 
years,  has  not  contained  so  many  new,  original,  and  elegant 
pieces  as  in  past  seasons.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this  falling  off, 
and  hope  that  it  can  originate  from  no  cause  of  discontent 
among  the  artists,  which  may  operate  unfavorably  on  future 
exhibitions.  The  professed  design  of  the  institution  has  been 
to  advance  the  Arts. 

This  place  has  been  found,  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  as  well 
as  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  by  strangers  visiting  the  city, 
a  pleasant  resort,  and  an  agreeable  lounging  place,  as  appears 
by  the  great  number  of  tickets  that  have  been  disposed  of. 
Such  exhibitions  are  not  only  serviceable  to  artists  themselves, 
but.  improve  the  taste  of  the  community  in  general. 

The  '  New  York  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  '  had  its 
thirteenth  exhibition  in  1827.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
George  IV.  were  honorary  members,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  presi- 
dent, of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Morse,  president  of  the  '  National  Academy  of  Design,' 
as  well  as  Mr.  Trumbull,  are  both  artists  of  decided  strength 
and  talent,  as  appears  from  their  works.  Exhibitions  like  these 
serve  to  bring  forward  talent,  and  to  give  artists  and  others  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
performances.  The  first  of  these  annual  exhibitions  was  got  up 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  at  New  York.  After  this,  Balti- 
more and  Boston  followed  the  fashion,  and  in  the  latter  place 
we  have  now  had  our  Sixth  Exhibition.  We  hope  these  will 
be  continued,  and  that  such  arrangements  will  be  made  in  regard 
to  them,  as  to  induce  artists  themselves  to  take  an  interest  that 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  and  elegant  paintings 
in  future  exhibitions. 

England  has  had  her  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Sir  Benja- 
min West  to  direct  the  taste  of  her  young  artists,  and  our  own 
Alston  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  pre-eminent  to  entitle  him  to 
the  place  of  head  in  a  national  school.  Though  he  has  taken 
no  portraits,  as  he  informs  us,  since  he  was  last  in  London, 
in  1812 — the  last  one  being  that  of  the  late  American  banker, 
Samuel  Williams — yet  while  he  was  engaged  in  that  depart- 
ment his  productions  were  highly  esteemed.  His  performances 
while  in  Italy,  the  first  time  he  was  in  Europe,  in  1804,  have 
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long  been  admired  by  the  best  judges.  His  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  the  masters — his  education,  taste,  expe- 
rience and  skill,  all  entitle  him  to  the  high  place  he  holds 
among  artists  both  here  and  in  Europe.  We  are  extremely 
happy  that  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  England — 
that  the  classic  retreats  of  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Science  and 
Literature,  can  also  boast  of  one  of  the  first  Artists  in  the  world 
as  a  citizen.  Though  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  we  believe 
he  was  educated  in  New  England.  His  room  for  paintings, 
the  inside  of  which  we  were  politely  permitted  to  view  a  few 
days  since,  is  in  a  small  building  erected  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. It  occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the  building,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  entry,  and  is  lighted  with  a  single  window 
on  one  side.  The  building  is  40  by  25,  two  stories  high,  and 
is  situated  in  a  somewhat  retired  spot.  Though  the  window  is 
extremely  large,  it  is  so  high  from  the  ground  as  effectually  to 
prevent  persons  from  looking  in  from  without,  and  so  much 
above  the  floor  as  to  prevent  those  from  looking  out  who  are 
within.  A  moveable  curtain  or  screen  excludes  or  admits  the 
light  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupant,  in  such  quantities  as  may 
suit  his  convenience. 

Mr.  Allston  is  apparently  about  45,  of  dignified  and  gentle- 
manly deportment.  His  hairis  somewhat  grey,  and  his  stature 
about  that  of  the  middle  size.  His  manners  show  that  his 
advantages  of  travel  and  having  frequented  some  of  the  best 
society  in  Europe,  have  not  passed  unimproved  by  him.  His 
amenity  and  affability  bespeak  at  once  the  scholar  and  the 
gentleman  ;  and  in  his  presence,  at  the  same  time  that  we  feel 
the  highest  respect  for  his  talents,  we  esteem  him  as  a  compa- 
nion and  friend. 
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History  of  the  late  Polish  Revolution,  and  the  Events  of  the 
Campaign.  By  Joseph  Hordynski,  Major  of  the  late  10th 
Regiment  of  Lithuanian  Lancers.  Boston  :  Carter  k,  Hen- 
dee.     1832. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  much  pleasure.  It  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted. 
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The  virtuous  struggle  of  this  gallant  nation  to  free  themselves 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  Russian  tyranny,  as  here  candidly  por- 
trayed, cannot  be  read  without  the  most  touching  emotion  ;  and 
the  determined  resolution  of  this  patriot  band,  as  they  gathered 
round  the  Banner  of  Freedom,  and  '  swore  to  fight  lor  their 
country  while  a  drop  of  blood  flowed  in  their  hearts  ' — and  their 
unfeigned  devotion,  as  they  knelt  before  the  Almighty  '  to  ask 
his  blessing  on  their  cause,'  cannot  but  find  a  thrilling  response 
in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  and  Freeman. 

This  work  must  be  extremely  interesting  to  every  American, 
as  the  scenes  of  which  it  treats  so  nearly  resemble  what  has 
transpired  in  our  own  country.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  flow- 
ing, yet  manly  style,  and  displays  much  of  the  energy  and  can- 
dor of  this  singularly  oppressed  people.  We  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  in  the  mean- 
while take  the  liberty  of  making  a  short  extract  from  the  Dedi- 
cation. 

TO  THE  GREAT  AND  FREE  NATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Liberated  from  prison  and  from  the  prospect  of  a  more  gloomy  future, 
by  some  of  your  fellow  citizens,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reach 
these  happy  shores.  Providence  has  granted  me  to  behold  that  fair 
country,  and  that  nation,  which  every  lover  of  freedom  desires  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  every  freeman  of  Poland  is  wont  to  think  of  with 
love  and  esteem.  Your  land,  long  since  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted, 
has  welcomed  me  with  hearty  benevolence.  From  the  first  moment  of 
my  arrival  to  the  present  time,  I  have  received  daily  proofs  of  your  sym- 
pathy. Full  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  hope  of  doing  you  an  acceptable 
service,  I  cannot  better  employ  the  moments  allowed  me  during  my 
stay  among  you,  than  by  giving  you  a  faithful  account  of  our  revolution, 
and  of  its  true  causes  and  motives,  as  well  as  of  the  events  of  war  by 
which  it  was  followed.  By  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought  about  that  revolution,  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  injustice  and 
outrages  which  my  nation  was  compelled  to  endure,  during  fourteen 
years,  in  which  both  its  natural  rights,  and  the  constitution  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  it,  were  trampled  under  foot.  By  a  true  account  of  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  war,  you  will  be  enabled  to  convince  yourselves 
of  the  means  by  which  small  forces  become  victorious  over  a  colossal 
power;  as  well  as  of  the  causes  of  the  final  catastrophe  to  which  Poland 
has  been  doomed. 

Americans, — I  am  neither  an  author  nor  a  scholar  by  profession,  but 
a  simple  republican  and  soldier.  In  such  an  one  you  will  forgive  faults 
in  the  form  and  style  of  writing.  Do  not  then  judge  me  as  a  writer,  but 
see  in  me  an  unhappy  Pole,  who  presents  to  your  sympathies  the  picture 
of  the  fatal  disasters  of  his  unfortunate  country,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  strove  to  regain  its  liberty,  the  first  and  greatest  of  national 
blessings.  In  this  hope  of  your  indulgence,  I  beg  you  to  accept  this 
work  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude  and  as  a  memorial  of  my  short  stay 
among  you,  as  well  as  an  expression  of  the  great  esteem,  with  which  I 
shall  always  remain,  Americans,  your  devoted  servant, 

Joseph  Hordtnski. 
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Flora's  Interpreter :  or  the  American  Book  of  Flowers  and 
Sentiments.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.  Boston :  Marsh,  Capen 
&  Lyon.     1832. 

This  pleasing  little  work  needs  no  higher  recommendation  than 
coming  from  so  high  a  source.  Its  contents  are  professedly 
selections,  and  are  judiciously  chosen.  Like  its  predecessor, 
the  '  Garland  of  Flora,'  it  consists  of  choice  sentiments  from  our 
best  poets.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  youth  of  America,  and  doubt- 
less, from  its  cheapness,  will  be  extensively  read  by  them.  We 
make  a  short  extract. 

NIGHT-BLOWING    CEREUS. 

Strange  flower  !  Oh,  beautifully  strange  ! 

Why  in  the  lonely  night,  . 

And  to  the  quiet  watching  stars, 

Spreadst  thou  thy  petals  white  ? 

There's  sleep  among  the  breathing  flowers, 

The  folded  leaves  all  rest — 
Child,  butterfly,  and  bee  are  hushed — 

The  wood-bird  's  in  its  nest. 

Thou  wakest  alone,  of  earth's  bright  things, 

A  silent  watch  is  thine — 
Offering  thy  incense,  votive  gift! 

Unto  night's  starry  shrine. 

Thou  flower  of  summer's  starlit  night, 

When  whispering  farewell, 
Bear'st  thou  a  hope,  from  this  dim  world, 

Mid  brighter  things  to  dwell  ? 

Thou  hast  unsealed  my  thoughts'  deep  fount, 

My  hope  as  thine  shall  be, 
And  my  heart's  incense  I  will  breathe 

To  Heaven,  bright  flower,  with  thee. 


A.  Rational  View  of  the  Spasmodic  Cholera,  chiefly  with  re- 
gard to  the  best  Means  of  Preventing  it.  By  a  Physician. 
Boston :  Clapp  &  Hull.     Price  12|  Cents. 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet,  but  filled  with  useful  information  for 
the  general  reader.  It  is  characterized  by  good  sense  ;  and  as 
it  firmly  advocates  the  cause  of  morality  and  temperance,  it  is 
at  the  present  time  peculiarly  acceptable.  It  ought  to  be 
perused  by  every  one. 
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THE      LOVED      AND      LOST      ONE. 
A    JEWISH    STORY. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gilding  the  towers  and 
temples,  the  magnificent  palaces  and  splendid  baths,  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Its  rich  glow  illumined  the  curtains  of  purple  mist  that 
hung  like  a  delicate  drapery  over  every  object.  The  whole 
view  was  strikingly  lovely  ;  but  no  part  of  the  city  presented  a 
scene  of  more  delicious  and  inviting  luxury  than  the  gardens  of 
Benladdi,  where  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  fruits  of  every 
variety,  with  vines,  and  bubbling  brooks  and  fountains,  combined 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  favored  mortal  who  now  reclined  on 
the  flowery  turf,  apparently  watching,  with  restless  and  eager 
anxiety,  the  approach  of  some  one  from  a  small  arched  door  in 
the  wall.  His  large  dark  eyes  were  bright  with  hope,  and  his 
cheeks  glowed  with  impatience. 

'  I  am  weary  of  this  suspense,  this  agony  of  anxiety,'  said 
Benladdi,  rising  from  his  rural  couch  and  walking  towards  the 
door,  which  he  pushed  gently  open.  '  She  comes  not,'  said  he, 
pacing  the  avenue  with  hurried  step.  He  pressed  his  hands 
upon  his  brow,  and  said  aloud,  '  Zeluma  !  thou  wilt  destroy  thy 
friend  and  ruin  thine  own  peace  for  an  idle  vow.  Surely,  thou 
canst  not  mean  to  keep  it ! '  continued  he,  taking  a  letter  from 
the  folds  of  his  robe,  on  which  he  gazed  earnestly. 

While  thus  employed,  a  tall  and  beautifully  graceful  female 
glided  in  with  noiseless  step  and  stood  before  him,  with  her 
hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  finely  formed  head  bent 
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gently  forward.  Her  dress,  though  not  rich,  was  well  adapted 
to  display  her  exquisitely  moulded  form  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  drapery  of  delicate  texture  fell  from  her  shoulders,  and  partly 
covered  her  linen  tunic,  which  was  fitted  to  her  shape  by  a 
broad  girdle  of  pale  blue.  Her  raven  locks  were  bound  back 
by  a  fillet  from  her  lofty,  polished  brow,  though  a  few  of  the 
glossy  tresses  had  strayed  from  their  confinement,  and  rested  on 
her  swan-like  neck  and  glowing  cheek.  Her  complexion,  though 
dark,  was  so  pure  that  you  might  almost  see  the  blood  man- 
tling through  the  veins.  Her  eyes  were  concealed  by  their 
dark  lashes,  that  seemed  resting  their  silken  fringes  on  her 
blushing  cheek  ;  but  no  one  could  look  on  her,  as  she  stood  in 
her  attitude  of  proud  humility,  without  expecting  to  meet  their 
glances  with  admiration. 

1  Zeluma,'  said  the  delighted  Benladdi,  bending  as  if  in  ado- 
ration, and  pressing  the  hem  of  her  drapery  to  his  lips,  '  Zelu- 
ma,' have  you  come  to  bless  me  ?  have  you  come  to  say  the 
blissful  words,  "  Benladdi,  I  am  thine  "  ? ' 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  rosy  lips  of  the  maiden,  who 
raised  her  dark  eyes  to  his  face,  and  fixed  them  for  a  moment 
with  timid  tenderness  on  his  expressive  and  love-beaming  coun- 
tenance. 

'  Hear  me  once  more,  Zeluma,'  said  he,  taking  her  hand, 
1  and  do  not  let  an  idle  whim,  or  promise  given  when,  a  simple 
child,  you  hung  upon  your  mother's  neck  or  frolicked  at  her 
knees — oh  do  not  let  such  a  promise  ruin  the  peace  of  him  who 
loved  you  almost  from  the  moment  he  saved  your  precious  life.' 

'  My  vow  is  registered  in  heaven,  Benladdi,  for  it  was  made 
to  my  dying  mother,  and  it  may  not  be  broken,'  said  Zeluma, 
firmly,  though  mildly. 

'  Your  mother  herself,  if  she  were  alive,  would  plead  my 
cause,  for  she  always  welcomed  Benladdi  as  a  friend,  and, 
miserable  as  she  was,  found  some  comfort  in  my  society.  She 
told  me  that  you  was  a  Jewish  maiden,  borne  far  from  your 
country  and  home.' 

Zeluma  started  at  the  sound  of  home,  and,  pressing  her 
hands  upon  her  bosom,  said,  j  Ere  the  Passover,  which  is  not 
one  moon  from  us,  Benladdi  shall  know  my  heart.' 

'  Thanks  and  blessings  rest  on  thee,  maiden,  for  the  promise  ; 
but  give  me  some  sign  that  I  may  hope  you  will  share  my  for- 
tunes. I  am,  as  you  know,  vee  to  choose  among  the  daughters 
of  my  people.  My  father,  before  his  death,  said,  "  Tf  thou  lovest 
the  maiden,  make  her  thy  w/ft ;  she  is  virtuous  and  lovely,  and 
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will  be  to  thee  as  Rebecca  was  to  Isaac."  Look  but  once  upon 
me  with  the  eyes  of  love,  Zeluma,  that  I  may  feel  the  joy  of 
hope,  and  I  will  wait  patiently  thy  bidding.' 

The  cheeks  of  Zeluma  flushed  deeply ;  the  eloquent  blood 
suffused  for  a  moment  even  her  neck  and  brow ;  and,  though 
she  trembled  with  emotion,  she  still  concealed  the  expression  of 
her  melting  eye.  But  Benladdi  did  not  despair  when  he  saw 
the  tender  smile  that  played  in  the  dimples  and  lines  round  her 
beautiful  mouth,  though  she  opened  it  only  to  say,  '  I  am  bound 
by  an  oath ; '  and,  turning  from  him,  walked  to  the  small  door 
through  which  she  had  entered  the  garden.  Ere  she  closed  it, 
she  asked,  '  Will  Benladdi  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  minstrels 
before  the  evening  meal  ?  they  wait  now  in  the  banqueting 
room.' 

'  I  have  no  taste  for  their  loud  minstrelsy,  and  shall  leave  the 
banquet  early  to  wander  where  the  palm  lifts  its  branches  to  the 
breeze ;  and  where  the  brook,  as  it  laves  the  roots  of  the  wil- 
lows, makes  such  sounds  as  Zeluma  loves.     Will  you,  too. ' 
the  evening  breeze,  when  the  moonlight  trembles  upon 
Say,  Zeluma,  will  you  meet  me  at  the  grove  of  palrr- 

'  I  am  here  to  do  thy  bidding,  Benladdi ;   and  ;  ' 
to  thy  servant,  go  ' — 

She  blushed  and  hesitated ;  while  Benlac5 
vanced  to  her,  put  his  hands  to  her  lips,  an^' 
Zeluma  !     Why  will  you  offend  me  with 
knowest  full  well  that  thou  art  free  as  air 
am  the  slave  ;    I  would  not  hold  thee  ? 
but  that  of  affection.' 

*  I  know  thy  generous  nature,  and  T 
yet,  if  it  will  not  offend  Benladdi,  I  s] 
and  remain  after  the  banquet  with  Ri 
music  of  the  rill  better  than  the  son 
must  look  upon  me  only  as  thy  boi 
accomplished  ;  then,  Benladdi  sha 
here.'      She  pressed  her  hands  upc 
appeared. 

<  Virtuous  and  wise  as  beautiful 
laddi,  as  he  turned  slowly  away  a 

The  young  maiden  went  quiet! 
her  heart  beat  joyously  in  her  b .  '*■ 
fulfilled  her  vow,  that  she  was  ev! 
ment,  would  sometimes  cross  he1 
a  dark  cloud  on  a  brilliant  sky.  I'11 ' 
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never  meant  I  should  not  love  goodness  and  virtue  ;  and  who 
that  Tcnows  Benladdi,  does  not  love  him  ?  Beside,  there  are 
but  a  few  days  wanting  to  complete  the  time  when  I  may  open 
the  mysterious  packet,  and  know  why  I  may  not  love  and 
marry  until  eighteen  summers  have  passed  over  my  head.  Per- 
haps/ she  would  add,  while  the  thought  would  make  her  heart 
sink  and  her  frame  shudder,  '  perhaps  I  am  doomed  to  misery 
and  shame  ! '  But  these  forebodings  wTould  soon  give  place  to 
hopes  as  beautiful  and  bright  as  the  rainbow,  whilst  she  moved 
round  like  a  sylph  among  the  maidens  of  the  household,  beloved 
for  her  gentleness  and  goodness,  and  admired  for  her  wisdom. 

It  was  her  duty  to  tend  the  flowers  ;   and  the  vases  and  bas- 
kets being  filled,  she  repaired  to  the  garden   at  sunset,   the  day 
before  her  mother's  mysterious  packet  was  to  be  opened.     Agi- 
tated and  restless,  she   pursued   her  usual  round,  though  her 
^ngers  trembled  and  tears  fell  upon  the  gay  garlands.     Benladdi 
^  her,  and,  seeing  her  agitation,  bade  her  leave  the  flowers, 
her  to  a  seat,  he  threw  himself  on  the  turf  at  her  feet, 
4  sometime  in  silence,  watching,  with  tender  anxiety, 
^r,  and  humid  eyes. 
<d  he,  in  a  tone   of  gentle  reproach,  '  I  hope 
n  recall  the  promise  you  have  made  me.' 
m  restless  and  uneasy,   though  I  know  not 
?ad,  to  open  the   packet,  for  it  seems  as  if 
ange  and  awful,  when  I  reflect  on  all  that 
1  on  all  she  said.' 
3  pale  cheek  of  the  anxious  Zeluma. 
seating  himself  beside   her,  implored 
\can  you  fear,   Zeluma?   to-morrow 
voudest  day  of  my  life,  if  I  can  but 
\row  from  your  breast,   and  tell  me 
\rly  life.     I  once  asked  your  mother 
but  her  extreme  agitation  alarmed 
posure,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ask  me 
t  from  whence  I  came.     I  swear, 
lat  I  am   innocent,   miserable  as  I 
h.     My  sufferings  will  soon  end, 
;e  is  extinct."     She  then  pressed 
lable  agony.    How  one  so  lovely, 
be   so  miserable,  I  never  could 
mocent  and  engaging  as  you  was, 
countenance.     And  when  you 
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grew  older,  and  hovered  round  her  like  a  guardian  angel,  she 
would  turn  from  you  and  weep.' 

'  1  never,'  said  Zeluma,  '  saw  a  smile  on  my  mother's  face  ; 
though  I  have  often,  very  often,  seen  her  pale  cheek  wet  with 
tears.  Of  my  home,'  she  continued,  '  I  have  no  recollections. 
My  mother  was,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  carried  away  captive 
before  I  was  born ;  but  she  never  allowed  me  to  speak  of  the 
past — and  though  I  was  her  all,  and  she  evidently  doated  on 
me,  there  were  moments  when  I  thought  the  sight  of  me  was 
loathsome  and  revolting  to  her.  The  two  last  years  of  her  life, 
she  was  more  composed  and  happy ;  for  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  generally  appeared  calm,  except  when 
something  agitated  her,  and  brought  on  those  dreadful  paroxysms 
of  agony.  The  last  she  had,  was  in  the  temple.  I  think  she 
must  have  seen  a  spirit,  for  she  gazed  on  the  door,  where  a 
loathsome  leper  had  presented  himself  for  purification,  until  her 
eyes  seemed  bursting  their  sockets ;  her  face  was  livid,  her 
hands  were  pressed  upon  her  bosom,  she  screamed  for  me  to 
fly.     "  'Tis  not  time  yet,  my  loved  one — not  yet — fly — fly — 

touch  not " She  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  her 

tongue  clove  to  her  stiffened  mouth,  and  she  fell  into  strong 
convulsions.  They  carried  her  home,  but  she  never  rose  from 
her  bed  again ;  and  while  she  was  dying,  I  made  a  solemn  vow 
neither  to  love  or  to  marry,  until  I  had  read  what  the  packet 
contained,  which  I  was  to  open  on  the  day  I  was  eighteen.  A 
few  hours  after  I  received  it,  she  expired.  That  I  have  endea- 
vored to  keep  that  vow  most  faithfully,  you,  Benladdi,  will,  1 
think,  acknowledge.  If  I  have  not  kept  it  as  strictly  as  I  ought,' 
continued  the  maiden,  blushing  and  hesitating,  while  she  bent 
over  the  flowers  that  surrounded  her,  and  murmured  almost  to 
herself,  '  my  sin  has  been  involuntary.' 

Benladdi  caught  her  to  his  bosom — c  Have  no  fear,  Zeluma ; 
thou  art  as  innocent  and  lovely  as  even  thy  mother  could 
desire.' 

The  maiden  freed  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  rising,  said, 
'  It  is  time  for  the  evening  banquet.  To-morrow,  at  the  same 
hour,  I  will  meet  you  here.     Till  then,  farewell.' 

She  went  slowly  up  the  avenue,  and  Benladdi  looked  on  her 
with  admiration,  as  she  stood  on  the  last  step  of  the  portico  and 
waved  her  hand.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  the  setting  sun  lent 
its  red  glow  to  her  cheek,  and  showed  the  tears,  like  brilliants, 
trembling  on  her  raven  lashes ;  while  the  smile,  that  played 
round  her  mouth,  seemed  chased  away  by  some  thought  she 
17* 
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could  not  control.     Benladdi  stood  lost  in  reflection,  until  sum- 
moned to  the  banquet. 

The  next  day  was  bright  and  lovely.  Splendid  preparations 
were  made  for  the  approaching  festival,  and  Benladdi's  heart 
exulted  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  closed  by  his  bridal.  Long 
before  sun-set  the  happy  youth  was  pacing  his  beautiful  garden. 
He  watched  the  setting  sun,  heard  the  evening  sacrifice  an- 
nounced, but  Zeluma  came  not.  Impatient  and  weary,  he 
called  aloud  and  repeatedly  for  the  Jewish  maiden.  Another 
answered  his  call.  '  Tell  Zeluma,'  said  he,  '  that  Benladdi 
waits  for  her  in  the  garden.'  The  messenger  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  maiden  had  gone  to  a  far  country  to  fulfil  a 
vow,  and  had  left  this  writing  for  her  master.  Benladdi  tore  it 
open  with  anxious  curiosity,  and  read : — ■ 

'  That  I  have  broken  my  vow,  and  loved  you  with  an  ardor 
of  which  until  this  agonizing  moment  I  was  totally  unconscious, 
I  will  acknowledge,  for  I  promised  that  on  this  day  you  should 
know  my  heart — and  may  God  forgive  me  for  slighting  the 
dying  wishes  of  my  mother !  But,  noblest  and  kindest  of  men, 
farewell  forever  !  Between  us  there  is  an  impassable  gulf;  we 
meet  no  more  until  we  rest  on  Abraham's  bosom. 

Zeluma.' 

The  agony  and  grief  of  Benladdi  cannot  be  told.  Months 
passed,  and  found  him  still  wretched  and  solitary,  for  he  avoided 
all  society;  and,  as  he  paced  his  neglected  garden,  where  the 
flowers  now  grew  in  tangled  mazes,  and  the  dried  leaves  covered 
the  paths,  he  would  murmur,  '  Had  she  died  in  my  arms,  I 
could  have  said,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good  ;  "  but  thus  to  leave  me,  arM  go  perhaps  to  danger  and  to 
death,  to  fulfil  the  vow  extorted,  I  fear,  by  a  maniac  !  Zeluma, 
you  have  broken  my  heart  and  your  own.' 

The  unhappy  youth  searched  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  in 
vain ;  and,  after  a  year  of  useless  wanderings,  returned  to  his 
home,  sick  and  sorrowful.  In  a  few  months,  he  gave  his 
princely  income  for  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  Temple, 
and,  taking  the  advice  of  the,physician  who  attended  him,  traveled 
towards  the  sea.  Its  pure  breeze  seemed  to  have  invigorated 
him,  and  he  journeyed  onwards  to  Damascus.  As  he  traversed 
the  gay  and  busy  streets,  his  heart  felt  like  lead  in  his  bosom. 
The  populous  city,  with  its  eager  and  thoughtless  throngs  passr 
ing  by  in  utter  unconsciousness,  brings  to  the  desolate  wanderer 
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a  keener  sense  of  loneliness  than  the  silent  forest  or  the  barren 
strand. 

Soon  weary  of  the  noise  and  din,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
retired  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana,  where  he  often  wan- 
dered to  think  of  the  lost  Zeluma,  regardless  of  the  beauties 
around  him,  or  the  travelers  who  passed  and  repassed  before 
him.  One  morning  he  was  accosted  by  a  reverend  Rabbi  with, 
1  The  blessing  of  God  be  on  thee,  my  son  !  Are  you  journeying 
to  Mount  Hermon  ? ' 

'  No,  father,  I  am  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  health  and  peace.' 

'  The  wise,  my  son,  do  not  bow  down  ;  they  will  not  be 
prostrated  by  sorrow :  they  gird  up  their  loins  of  strength,  and 
say,  "  My  trust  is  in  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  I  will 
not  be  cast  down."  Joseph,  son  of  Benladdi,  let  not  the  love 
of  a  woman,  a  weak,  frail  daughter  of  Eve,  destroy  thee  in  the 
full  maturity  of  thy  strength.  Be  not  slain,  Benladdi,  with  the 
piercing  of  an  eye,  though  it  may  be  brighter  than  the  flash  of 
thy  scimetar.  Let  not  thy  soul  melt  at  the  music  of  a  voice, 
though  that  voice  be  sweeter  than  the  harp  of  David.' 

Benladdi  looked  with  surprise  on  the  face  of  the  speaker, 
and  a  slight  flush  spread  over  his  pallid  cheek. 

'  Is  it  Omri,  of  Jerusalem,  who  speaks  to  me  ? ' 
j  1 1  am  Omri,  and  have  seen  thee  often  in  the  Temple,  where 
■I  yet  trust  I  sha]jl£sjjee  thjee  a  chosen   vessel  pf  honor,  for  thou 
wilt  not  waste  tTiy^life  In  useless  sorrow.' 

'  I  would  fain  forget  my  griefs,  father  ;  but  I  am  the  last  of 
my  race,  and  shudder  to  think' that  I  shall  sink  into  the  grave 
with  none  to  mourn  over  n*eya*».d  calhme  blessed.' 

'  The  world,  Benladdi,  is"  full  of  sons  and  daughters  ;  take 
children  for  thee  from  the^  poor  and  wretched.  The  time  is 
coming  when  Jerusalem  will  need  the  aid  of  the  good ;  for  the 
proud  scorner  and  ( the  covetous  are  shaking-  her  corner  stones 
and  undermining  her  walls.' 

I  Never,  father,  has  Jerusalem  stood  so  high,  or  been  so 
great  and  glorious.  Our  good  king  is  blessed  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  world  lauds  him  to  the  skies.  Surely,  father,  your  fears 
are  groundless  1 ' 

Omri  shook  his  head.  ,fcI)o  you  see  that  stream  that  spar- 
kles far  towards  Mount'^ermon  ?  Of  whom  does  the  Abana 
remind  you  ?''<•>'  ^ 

'  Of  one,'  said  Benladdi,  '  whose  race  is,  I  hope*,  extinct ; 
of  the  wicked  Gehazi.' 

'  Jerusalem,'  said  Omri,  laying  his  hand  impressively  on  the 
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arm  of  Benladdi,  '  has  her  Gehazis  now,  who  would  take 
talents  and  changes  of  raiment,  though  God  thundered  his  dis- 
pleasure from  between  the  cberubims.  Her  pride  is  at  the 
height ;  her  iniquities  are  almost  accomplished.  Young  man, 
waste  not  thy  time,  and  the  faculties  God  has  given  thee  for  his 
glory,  in  useless  lamentations.  There  are  many  in  the  world 
who  are  pierced  with  sorrows,  that  walk  in  the  counsels  of  God 
with  a  perfect  heart.  Go  with  me  to  the  mountains,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  holy  man,  who,  though  but  an  infant  in  years,  and 
just  sinking  into  the  grave,  spends  his  life  in  prayer  and  good 
works.  Many  fainting  travelers,  many  dying  sinners,  have  been 
relieved  by  him,  and  his  simple  roots  are  shared  with  the  mean- 
est beggar.' 

'  Who  is  this  pious  youth,  father  ? ' 

'  No  one  knows  who  he  is,  or  from  whence  he  came ;  but 
many  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  short  as  his  pilgrimage 
has  been.' 

'  How  shall  I  find  him,  father  ? '  * 

'  I  shall  return  to  Jerusalem,'  said  Omri,  '  in  a  few  days,  and 
will  take  thee  with  me  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  from  the 
lips  of  youth,  if  thou  wilt  promise  to  rouse  thyself.  Remember, 
my  son,  the  angel  of  death  will  not  wait  for  thee  ;  thou  hast 
but  one  life  to  improve.  Has  the  earth  no  enjoyment  but  love  ? 
"  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house."  God  invites  you  to  enter 
and  survey  the  wonders  of  his  creation  ;  but  you  slight  the 
wishes  of  your  Maker,  to  die  before  an  Idol.' 

'  I  will  give  myself  to  thy  guidance,  father,'  said  Benladdi ; 
e  thou  shalt  not  find  me  slothful  in  spirit,  or  covetous  in  desires.' 

c  Then  farewell,  my  son,  until  the  full  moon,  when  I  will  go 
with  thee  to  Mount  Hermon.' 

Omri  came,  as  he  had  promised ;  and  'they  journeyed  plea- 
santly until  they  reached  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountains. 

Benladdi  looked  around  him  with  surprise.  The  scene  was 
new  to  him,  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  human 
beings  should  choose  such  wild  and  dreary  solitudes.  '  Surely, 
father,  a  good  man  might  be  more  useful  among  his  fellow 
men.' 

'  True,  my  son,  and  but  few  are  willing  to  remain  with  no 
society  but  the  sufferer — no  reward  but  their  prayers.  It  is 
only  once  in  many  generations  that  even  an  holy  man  is  found 
willing  to  live  and  die  in  solitude.  But  we  are  near  the  cavern 
of  the  hermit.' 

As  they  climbed  the  hill,  they  met  two  tfivelers  who  had 
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visited  the  holy  man,  and  thought  him  too  ill  to  remain  alone ; 
but  as  he  desired  they  would  not  watch  by  him,  or  remain  in 
the  cavern,  they  had  left  hiu  to  repose,  after  receiving  his 
blessing  and  his  prayers. 

'  This,'  said  Benladdi,  as  they  entered  a  low  recess  or  cave 
in  the  rock,  '  is  a  fitting  home  for  a  fox  or  jackall,  but  not  for 
man.' 

'  Softly,  my  son,'  said  Omri ;  '  we  will  not  disturb  him,  if  he 
sleeps.' 

They  entered  in  silence.  Omri  had  struck  a  light,  which  he 
shaded  carefully,  and  they  stood  beside  a  sleeping  youth,  wrapt 
in  a  robe  of  coarse  cloth,  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  a  corner  of  the 
cavern.  His  face  was  concealed  by  his  arm,  which  was  bare, 
his  large  sleeve  having  fallen  off  to  the  shoulder  ;  and  Benladdi 
thought,  as  he  gazed  on  that  beautifully  delicate  hand,  half  hid 
as  it  was  by  the  raven  locks  of  a  perfectly  formed  head,  that  it 
was  indeed  a  youth,  and  one  too  of  rare  loveliness.  The  arm 
was  so  wasted,  so  small  and  thin,  that  it  seemed  but  a  shadow  ; 
while  the  ashy  lip  and  labored  respiration  told  of  the  suffering, 
even  in  sleep,  of  that  slender  form. 

'  Watch  by  him,'  whispered  Omri ;  '  he  will  die  without  aid, 
and  there  is  nothing  here,  not  even  a  cup  of  water.  I  will,' 
said  he,  as  he  moved  away,  '  be  with  you  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Benladdi  experienced  an  awe  by  no  means  grateful  to  his 
feelings,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  a  dying  stranger  ; 
and  when  he  saw  him  move  convulsively,  with  a  deep  groan, 
he  trembled  excessively.  The  sleeper  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
bosom,  and,  murmuring  the  name  of  Benladdi,  started  up. 
Their  eyes  met.  For  one  moment,  love,  hope  and  joy  seemed 
to  illumine  those  sunken  eyes,  and  glow  like  a  rich  sun  light 
over  that  wan  and  woe-worn  countenance  ;  the  next,  the  eye- 
lid had  fallen  on  the  pallid  cheek — a  faint  groan  of  inward 
agony  trembled  on  those  quivering  lips,  whilst  a  slight  convul- 
sitflpshudder  shook  that  wasted  form — and  Zeluma  sunk  lifeless 
upon  the  bosom  of  Benladdi ! 

When  Omri  returned,  he  was  amazed  to  find  Benladdi 
kneeling  with  the  lifeless  body  pressed  madly  to  his  heart. 

<  Separate  us  not  yet,  father,'  said  he,  as  Omri  attempted  to 
remove  it.  '  Oh  that  I  could  warm  this  pallid  form  to  life  in 
my  bosom  !  Look — look,  my  father,'  he  continued  mournfully, 
'  and  wonder  not  at  my  devotion,  for  she  was  as  beautiful  as 
wise.    Look  at  my  Zeluma  ! '    He  placed  the  stiffening  form  on 
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the  leafy  bed,  and,  lifting  the  curls  from  her  polished  brow, 
pressed  his  lips  to  it  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

The  bewildered  Omri  strove  to  revive  the  lifeless  body ;  but 
the  slender  tie  that  bound  her  bruised  spirit  to  existence,  was 
broken  forever. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  persuade  the  stricken  youth  to  leave 
the  lovely  form,  the  embarrassed  priest  concluded  to  go  himself 
for  aid,  either  to  remove  or  bury  it ;  and  laying  his  hand  ten- 
derly on  the  head  of  Benladdi,  for  whom  he  felt  the  deepest 
concern,  he  said,  '  It  is  the  Lord,  my  son,  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good.' 

The  mourner  started  at  these  words,  and,  looking  expres- 
sively at  Omri,  hid  his  face  in  his  robe  and  wept. 

'  Since  it  is  thy  wish,  my  son,  to  remain  here,  I  will  leave 
thee  and  seek  some  assistance.  "  It  is  best  to  bury  our  dead 
out  of  our  sight."  '    ' 

When  Omri,  after  several  hours'  absence,  returned  with 
assistance,  he  found  him  still  hanging  over  the  body,  though  he 
resigned  it  immediately  to  his  care,  and  left  the  cavern  for  a  hut 
to  which  he  was  directed  by  the  kind  priest. 

When  their  melancholy  task  was  accomplished,  Omri  came 
to  Benladdi,  bringing  a  small  packet  which  he  had  found  con- 
cealed among  some  wearing  apparel.  '  I  know  nothing  of  its 
contents,  my  son  ;  but  pray  God  it  may  contain  some  balm  to 
thy  wounded  spirit.' 

Benladdi  opened  the  papers,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  Zeluma — dear,  unfortunate  Zeluma — my  loved  and  lost 
one — how  can  I  communicate  the  dreadful  truth  without  break- 
ing thy  innocent  heart !  It  must  be  told — I  feel  that  you  must 
know  that  you  are  the  last  of  an  accursed  race.  Yes,  loved 
and  lovely  as  thou  art,  Zeluma,  thy  father  was  a  descendant  of 
Gehazi ;  and  ere  twenty  summers  have  passed  over  thy  head, 
thou  wilt  be  a  leper  as  white  as  snow.' 

Benladdi  started,  and  exclaimed,  '  Wise  and  noble  and  gene- 
rous even  to  death  wert  thou,  oh  my  Zeluma,  innocent  victim 
to  a  guilty  sire  !  ' 

'  You  may  wonder,  my  child,  that  I  did  not  make  this  appal- 
ling communication  myself.  Had  I  lived,  I  should  ;  but  I  felt 
that  it  was  wise  to  keep  it  from  you  as  long  as  possible,  that 
you  might  enjoy  the  little  span  allowed  you.  How  many  times, 
my  Zeluma,  have  I  longed  to  destroy  you !  how  often,  when 
an  innocent  child  you  slept  in  my  arms,  has  my  hand  been 
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J  tressed  upon  your  tender  bosom,  to  stop  the  beating  of  thy 
oving  heart  !  But,  thank  God,  I  did  not  do  the  deed,  though 
you  can  never  know  the  agony,  the  horror  of  those  moments. 
You  must  hear  something  of  your  mother's  early  life,  that  you 
may  understand  why  she  became  the  wife  of  a  leper.  When 
your  father  came  to  my  country,  I  was  an  orphan  ;  young,  rich 
and  beautiful,  though  proud  as  the  builders  of  Babel.  He,  too, 
was  young,  and  lovely  to  behold  ;  he  was  called  brave  and 
noble.  I  thought  I  should  be  the  wife  of  a  great  warrior;  and, 
though  he  was  a  stranger  from  a  far  country,  I  married  him. 
Before  six  moons  passed,  he  was  a  loathsome  leper  !  Imagine, 
if  possible,  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  when  I  tried  every  physician 
and  every  healing  art  in  vain.  I  hung  over  him  with  the  ten- 
derest  care.  Loathsome  as  he  was,  I  loved  and  pitied  him, 
for  I  thought  him  virtuous.  I  implored  him,  without  ceasing, 
to  present  himself  to  the  priest ;  but  he  refused.  At  last, 
weary  with  my  importunity,  and  enraged  with  the  disease,  he 
looked  fiercely  upon  me,  and  said,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  Poor 
fool  !  can  the  priest  wash  away  the  curse  of  the  prophet  ? 
Know,  for  your  misery,  and  my  eternal  anguish,  that  I  am 
descended  from  Gehazi !  " 

'  I  heard  him,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor.  For  weeks  I  was 
a  maniac.  When  I  recovered,  my  whole  soul  seemed  changed. 
I  looked  upon  my  wretched  husband  with  loathing  and  disgust. 
But  it  was  not  the  leprosy  of  the  body  that  caused  the  change. 
No — no.  I  could  have  nursed  him  with  the  truest  affection, 
could  have  loved  him,  though  all  the  world  had  left  him  in 
horror,  bad  not  his  soul  been  more  leprous  than  his  body. 
Had  he,  before  my  marriage,  told  me  of  the  curse  entailed 
upon  him — had  he  thrown  himself  upon  my  mercy,  and  implor- 
ed my  pity,  and  I  in  the  madness  of  my  devotion  had  united 
my  fate  to  his,  I  would  have  shared  it  without  a  murmur,  bitter 
and  dreadful  as  it  was.  But  to  feel  that  I  had  been  basely  and 
cruelly  deceived — to  feel  that  the  same  covetous  spirit  that 
destroyed  his  ancestor,  was  the  leading  principle  of  all  his 
actions — to  feel  that  I  was  degraded  and  ruined  by  my  union 
with  one  who  deserved  his  fate,  was  maddening  !  I  was  pros- 
trated, mortified,  thrown  into  the  mire,  but  not  humbled.  In- 
stead of  reproaching  myself  for  my  folly  in  thus  hastily  uniting 
myself  to  a  stranger,  I  constantly  reproached  my  husband ;  and 
when  I  found  I  should  soon  give  another  being  to  a  life  of 
wretchedness,  I  fled,  determined  to  wander  in  the  desert  until 
death  released  me  from  my  sufferings.     I  was  taken  by  a  party 
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of  Arabs,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  You,  my  beloved,  was  born  in 
bondage.  War  broke  out  in  the  territory,  and  by  its  chances 
we  were  thrown  into  the  household  of  Benladdi.  It  was  under 
his  hospitable  roof  that  I  was  taught  to  look  into  my  own  heart, 
and  see  myself  as  I  was — that  I  learnt  that  it  was  leprous  with 
pride,  which  God  alone  could  wash  away. 

'  Arraign  not,  my  child,  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah,  nor  murmur 
at  his  decrees  ;  a  thousand  years  in  his  sight  are  but  as  yester- 
day. The  family  of  Gehazi  deserved  their  fate.  You,  my 
love,  are  the  only  innocent  victim,  and  think  not  to  escape. 
When  at  eighteen  you  look  upon  your  charms  with  proud  satis- 
faction, know  that  at  twenty  those  charms  will  vanish,  and  you 
become  a  leper  !  But  fear  not.  Die,  the  last  of  the  accursed 
race,  and  you  will  die  happy  !  Farewell,  until  we  meet  in 
heaven  !  Your  heart-broken  Mother.' 

Benladdi  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Omri,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God  in  the  Temple  ;  and  though  his  hum- 
bled spirit  was  purified  from  all  earthly  affections,  he  could 
never  read  the  curse  of  the  Prophet — never  repeat  the  appal- 
ling words,  '  The  leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  to 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  forever,'  *  without  a  shudder  of  agony. 


THE      WRECKER'S      ISLE.f 

Far  out  at  sea,  where  the  petrel  skims 
Close  o'er  the  briny  billow's  foam, 
Where  the  spouting  whale  incessant  swims 
'Neath  the  sounding  waves  of  his  azure  home  ; 
There,  where  the  ocean's  wildest  roar, 
With  its  ceaseless  dash  along  the  shore, 
Is  heard — as  it  climbs  yon  rocky  steep — 
The  Wrecker's  Isle  is  seen  to  peep, 

*  2d  Kings,  v.  27. 

f  '  Brier  Island  '  is  a  small  solitary  island,  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Eastport,  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is 
famous  for  being  the  place  where  '  wrecked  vessels  '  are  often  towed  in.  It  has  hence  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  '  Wrecker's  Island.' 

It  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  wretched  fishermen,  who  live  mostly  by  the  employment 
of  '  wrecking  ' — alias,  plundering  vessels  that  are  wrecked  on  this  and  the  neighboring 
coasts. 
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From  the  fogs  and  mists  that  forever  sleep 
Round  the  lonely  isle  they  hover  o'er. 

And  when  the  light  of  parting  day 
O'er  the  distant  ocean  dies  away — 
When  all  is  hushed  save  the  waters'  crash 
With  the  moaning  winds,  and  ceaseless  dash 
O'er  the  rocky  crags  they  lave  and  lash, 
The  wrecker's  barge  is  seen  to  wind 
Along  the  '  vale  of  waves  '  that  fills 
The  quiet  space  these  rovers  find, 
Which  sleeps  at  peace  between  the  hills  ; 
Till  moor'd,  they  rest  secure  from  harm. 

As  they  anchor  near  their  stormy  shore, 
And  view  their  cabin  homes  again, 
The  wolf-dog's  bay  salutes  once  more 
These  lawless  rovers  of  the  main  ; 
And  as  the  fitful  breeze  that  filled 
Their  bellying  sails,  by  turns,  is  stilled, 
The  loud  halloo  from  off  the  land 
Floats  on  the  breeze — along  the  strand, 
In  playful  circles,  hand  in  hand, 
The  eager  group  with  joy  is  thrilled. 

And  when  the  night  has  gathered  in 
From  the  distant  main  the  lawless  crowd, 
The  jest  and  circling  glass — the  din 
Of  laugh  and  song — are  raised  aloud  ; 
And,  as  the  midnight  hour  draws  nigh, 
The  laugh  and  song  are  raised  more  high — 
Till  one  tumultuous,  ceaseless  brawl 
Of  laughing,  shouting,  talking  all, 
Resounds  from  yon  lone  cabin  wall, 
On  the  steep  where  the  winds  of  ocean  sigh. 

The  wrecker's  direful  tale*  is  told, 
Of  the  vessel  towed  from  the  drifting  surge — 
Of  the  dead,  all  lashed  in  a  cordage  fold 
To  the  shrouds,  the  helm,  and  deck  of  the  barge  ; 
Of  the  ghastly  forms  that  lay  floating  there, 
All  blanched  and  torn.— In  wild  despair 
They  died  ! — none  saw  their  doom, 
Bk  L.  M. — NO.  V.    VOL.  I.  18 
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Nor  wept  their  fate ;  for  far  from  home, 
Mid  the  howling  surge,  they  fount!  a  tomb. 

Thus  the  live-long  night  they  drink  and  tell 

Of  the  perils  passed  on  the  briny  billow — 

Of  the  yawning  gulf,  and  heaving  swell, 

Where  oft  their  mates  have  found  a  pillow, 

When  every  art  had  failed  to  save 

Their  leaky  vessel  from  the  wave. 

They  tell  of  the  spoils  they've  towed  from  the  ocean, 

To  the  rocky  shores  of  their  lonely  isle-— 

Of  their  friendships  firm,  and  kind  devotion, 

Mid  acts  of  daring  and  scenes  of  toil. 

They  boast  of  their  prowess  mid  deeds  of  danger. 

When  ocean's  face  is  dark  with  storms, 

And  their  frail  barque  a  lonely  ranger 

Mid  scenes  of  death  in  a  thousand  forms  ; 

Till  wheeling  o'er  the  eastern  steep, 

The  god  of  day  illumes  the  billow. 

Then  hie  they  away — and  safely  creep 

To  dreams  of  peace  on  a  downy  pillow. 

But  when  these  dreams  of  peace  are  o'er, 

They  seek  the  ocean's  face  once  more. 

Then  bound  they  away  mid  the  sparkling  spray, 
On  the  trackless  waste — in  dancing  mood ; 
And,  as  the  winds  and  waves  convey 
Their  light-poised  vessel  far  from  shore, 
Their  '  yoo-he-vo '  and  song  once  more 
Come  floating  lightly  o'er  the  flood, 
Till  lost  in  distance  ;  then  no  more 
Is  heard  the  joyous  song — the  shore 
Recedes — and  all  before,  by  man  untrod, 
Is  the  pathless  deep,  the  roaring  flood. 

They  lightly  skim  on  the  verge  of  the  Sky, 
With  a  gentle  dip  to  the  ocean's  swell, 
Till  their  lessening  bark  is  lost  to  the  eye, 
And  they  bid  to  their  island-home  farewell ; 
Then  seek  they  the  spoils  of  the  sea  again, 
And  traverse  its  waters  with  care  and  pain ! 
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Thus  pass  the  lives  of  these  island  rovers  : 

Mid  revel  and  rest  when  at  peace  on  shore ; 

In  toil  and  danger  when  tempest  hovers, 

*  Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar.'  b. 
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AS    REMEMBERED    BY   A   YOUNG   VOYAGER    IN    182 . 

On  the  morning  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  in  182—,  I  was 
politely  invited  by  a  naval  friend  to  take  a  short  run  with  him 
down  the  coast,  in  a  cutter  of  which  he  wrote  himself  command- 
er. Being,  as  I  ever  have  been  from  my  youth  up,  a  lover  of 
the  sea,  I  accepted  the  offer  of  a  cruise  with  high  delight.  Our 
vessel  was  a  beautiful  craft.  It  was  really  a  beautiful  sight,  too, 
to  see  her  get  under  weigh — her  broad  canvass  falling  to  the 
wind  in  huge  white  masses,  and  her  low  black  hull  standing  all 
at  once  upon  the  waters,  as  though  obeying  some  living  impulse. 
She  rode  the  waves  with  singular  grace,  and  was  celebrated  for 

her  speed.     We  soon  cleared  the  port  of  P ,  and  were 

stretching  away  among  the  islands  that  crowd  and  enliven  and 
enamel  the  whole  extent  of  Casco  Bay.  The  sea  was  alive 
with  sails,  bound  in  all  directions,  and  flinging  out  their  wings, 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  over  the  blue  deep.  Here  was  the  frail 
smack,  bent  to  the  breeze,  and  dancing  over  the  billows  with  a 
mimicking  energy  that  I  could  not  but  admire.  Here  a  tight  square- 
rigger  crossed  our  path,  flinging  the  foam  merrily  about,  and 
flashing  her  new  stern  in  the  sunlight  as  she  fell  off  to  leeward. 
Then  far  off  on  the  horizon,  just  loomed  into  view  some  tall 
and  stately  ship,  her  hull  yet  down,  and  only  her  top-gallants 
peering  out  of  the  watery  medium  that  bounded  the  view.  But 
most  of  all  was  I  delighted  with  our  own  beautiful  schooner, 
now  under  full  weigh,  all  her  canvass  rounded  at  its  utmost  ten- 
sion, and  each  sail  fitting  to  its  delicate  spar,  as  finished  and 
graceful  as  her  dress  to  a  belle.  Her  deck  was  swept  and  gar- 
nished ;  her  cannon  glittered  in  the  sun ;  and  every  instrument, 
of  naval  or  warlike  use,  was  arranged  in  its  place  with  a  preci- 
sion that  would  have  given  a  lesson  to  many  a  housekeeper. 
Under  an  awning  on  the  quarter  sat  the  officers,  conversing  or 
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giving  orders,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  pride  as  their 
eyes  glanced  to  the  varied  workmanship  of  their  vessel,  now 
careering  the  ocean,  under  a  display  of  all  her  perfect  propor- 
tions. The  crew  were  scattered  about,  half  idle  and  half  busy ; 
some  engaged  in  arranging  the  complicated  rigging,  that  in  some 
trifle  or  other  required  continual  attendance — and  others  lazily 
reclined  against  the  bulwarks,  '  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancy,'  with  heads  thrown  back,  and  listlessly  gazing  oa 
the  ensign  that  floated  at  the  peak,  or  the  streamer  that  strug- 
gled from  the  mast  head. 

We  went  on  bravely.  The  foam  sprung  from  our  bows,  and 
circled  and  gurgled  in  our.  wake  in  masses  that  at  once  indicated 
our  ratpidity,  and  whitened  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  a  vast  dis- 
tance about  us.  He  who  has  not  enjoyed  this  cleaving  of  the 
waters  in  a  sharp  and  quick  vessel,  can  hardly  realize  the  thrill- 
ing interest  of  the  scene.  Your  steamboat  can  give  you  no  idea 
of  it.  To  be  sure,  she  goes  faster  ahead ;  but  the  stir  and 
feathering  she  makes  of  the  waves  under  her  wheels,  is  like  the 
fuss  made  by  a  thousand  wash-tubs,  all  set  in  motion  by  as 
many  viragoes,  under  the  influence  of  soap  and  strong  arms. 
There  is  something  vulgar  about  the  foam  and  rumpus  so 
created.  But  a  black  cutter,  urged  on  by  the  breezes  of  hea- 
ven, leaps  from  wave  to  wave  like  an  antelope.  You  hear  the 
wind  singing  through  her  shrouds,  in  the  wild  and  beautiful 
music  that  a  sailor  loves ;  and  the  sea  that  she  throws  from  her 
sides  springs  into  the  air,  or  is  driven  before  her,  as  white  and 
flaky  as  a  snow  storm. 

The  wind  lulled  as  the  sun  declined,  and  the  close  of  the  day 
saw  us  running,  under  easy  sail,  up  the  St.  George — one  of 
those  fine  streams  that  form  so  many  beautiful  indentures  upon 
our  eastern  shore.  As  we  floated  along,  aided  by  the  tide  and 
what  little  breeze  yet  remained,  I  recognized  many  picturesque 
spots,  where,  in  other  days,  I  had  lingered  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  made  a  toil  of  pleasure  in  effecting  divers  little 
excursions  upon  its  bosom.  There  was  the  same  old  fort — the 
merest  apology  for  a  fortification,  perhaps  little  more  than  a 
block  or  powder  house — now  just  reddening  in  the  sun-set,  and 
showing,  as  we  passed,  nothing  more  than  some  formless  heap 
overgrown  with  rank  grass,  or  half  shadowed  by  the  pines  and 
firs  that  clustered  around  it.  Nearly  opposite  was  the  identical 
cove  from  which,  on  a  hot  day,  I  strove  for  hours  to  get  afloat 
a  yawl,  which  had  grounded  while  we  busied  ourselves  on  shore. 
My  companion  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist ;  and  I  shall  never 
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forget  how  the  poor  fellow  worked  with  me,  half  leg  deep  in 
the  black  water,  tugging  and  straining  to  relaunch  our  unlucky 
craft.  Not  a  word  could  he  say,  of  course  ;  though  of  course  I 
forgot  it,  in  the  despair  and  madness  of  an  awkward  situation — 
and  I  caught  myself  more  than  once  ordering  him  rather  magis- 
terially about  this  thing  and  that,  screaming  at  the  top  of  my 
voice  rather  impatiently  withal,  and  never  once  thinking  of 
making  a  sign.  Once  my  eye  fell  upon  him,  just  as  he  was 
giving  up  from  pushing  with  soul  and  body  at  the  motionless 
stern  ;  and  I  remember,  as  though  it  were  of  yesterday,  the  look 
of  utter  desolation  he  cast  upon  me,  as  he  drew  his  hand  across 
his  brow  to  dash  away  the  perspiration,  and  then  let  it  fall  with 
a  splash  upon  his  dripping  trowsers.  It  was  a  scene  worthy  a 
capital  pencil.  I  only  recollect  that  I  laughed  outright,  while 
he  gibbered  and  mowed  at  what  probably  appeared  to  be  hard- 
heartedness  in  me.  But  the  tide  came  to  our  relief;  and  we 
soon  forgot  our  toil,  as  we  rowed  leisurely  to  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  river. 

For  the  last  hour,  as  we  had  been  nearing  the  little  village 
that  lay  over  our  bow,  my  eye  had  been  fixed  on  a  point  of 
extreme  interest,  from  the  numerous  associations  that  clustered 
about  it.  Far  up  on  a  noble  and  verdant  lawn,  that  sloped  to 
the  water's  edge,  rose  a  building,  whose  venerable  and  imposing 
appearance  could  not  but  fix  attention,  both  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  structure,  and  the  absence  of  anything  in  its 
neighborhood  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  air  of  almost  baronial 
command.  As  we  drew  near  the  shore,  and  cast  anchor  in  the 
stream  just  opposite  the  beautiful  mansion,  the  mellowed  light 
of  the  hour  served  to  present  it  in  a  most  favorable  point  of 
view.  It  seemed,  with  its  castellated  roof,  its  lordly  front,  its 
outbuildings  and  offices,  that  stretched  away  from  either  wing, 
giving  token  of  former  wealth  and  magnificence,  that  we  had 
been  suddenly  transported  to  times  and  lands  of  old,  and  roman- 
tic, and  princely  hospitality. 

There  was  yet  an  hour  to  spare  before  twilight  would  sink 
into  evening,  and  we  determined  to  spend  it  in  a  ramble  about 
the  grounds.  The  barge  soon  landed  us  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn, 
where  the  ruins  of  an  old  boat  house  informed  us  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  aquatic  excursion,  hereabouts,  in  other 
days.  Sweeping  around  a  narrow  road,  which  the  modern  rage 
for  improvement  had  feloniously  cut  through  what  had  formerly 
been  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  we  ascended  to  the  higher  ground 
occupied  by  the  mansion.  Here  we  entered  a  lofty  but  crum- 
18* 
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bling  gateway,  and  approached  the  house  by  a  winding  path; 
bordered  with  birch  and  fir.  A  few  moments  brought  us  to  its 
beautiful  front.  Here,  then,  we  stood,  before  the  residence  of 
Henry  Knox — a  hero,  we  may  say  the  hero,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  for,  like  Ney,  he  was  '  the  bravest  of  the  brave.'  Here, 
in  the  day  of  his  splendor  and  wealth,  he  removed  with  his 
intelligent  and  interesting  family,  to  open,  as  by  enchantment,  a 
scene  of  taste  and  beauty,  upon  the  wondering  gaze  of  an  early 
and  rude  population.  Here  he  lavished,  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  his  great  resources,  to  spread  around  him  every  comfort 
and  luxury  which  his  generosity  could  suggest  or  his  riches 
command.  I  had  heard,  before  this,  from  one  who  knew  him 
well,  the  story  of  his  better  days.  It  was  indeed  a  proud  story, 
but  a  melancholy  one  to  think  of  now.  Gen.  Knox  maintained 
the  establishment  of  a  nobleman.  His  magnificent  mansion  was 
thronged  by  the  wealthy,  the  tasteful,  and  the  learned,  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  I  have  been  told,  by  one  who  formerly 
held  a  highly  confidential  situation  in  his  family,  that  so  nume- 
rous were  his  winter  visiters,  from  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
that  he  had  known  from  thirty  to  forty  fires  kindled  in  his  house  at 
the  same  time.  His  study  was  excellent  and  extensive,  and  every 
facility  which  the  country  could  afford  was  offered  for  the  recre- 
ation of  his  friends.  'Indeed,  these  grounds,'  said  he,  'wore 
all  the  busy  air  of  a  village,  though  beyond  them  was  but  a 
comparative  wilderness.' 

But  these  were  the  days  of  glory — and  they  had  passed 
away.  The  voices  that  had  been  heard  there,  and  the  eyes  that 
glistened  there,  were  sealed  and  silent.  The  work  of  years  had 
also  proved  the  work  of  ruin,  and  about  the  pile  that  once 
echoed  with  gladness  there  was  now  only  to  be  heard  the  voice 
of  decay.  Still,  as  we  stood  there,  how  could  memory  be  idle  ! 
Her  busy  hand  traced  the  history  of  him  who  once  ruled  here, 
the  pride  and  delight  of  all  who  knew  him.  I  thought  of  other 
times.  I  had  heard  of  the  master  of  these  domains.  His  coun- 
try had  heard  of  him.  She  had  seen  him  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  Freedom.  He  had  marched  and  fought  by  the  side  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  his  confidant — his  friend.  He  was  talked  of 
as  one  powerful  in  influence,  in  military  talent,  and  in  riches — 
of  a  disposition  noble,  princely,  and  generous.  The  rich  saw 
welcome  in  his  smile,  and  the  poor  a  heaven.  His  board  was 
daily  spread  for  the  stranger  and  the  traveler.  He  was  too  gene- 
rous to  believe  mankind  ungrateful,  too  munificent  to  be  without 
enemies,  and  too  nobly  thoughtless  to  support  his  splendor. — 
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But  this  was  reverie  !  The  train  of  thought  in  which  I  waa 
indulging,  and  in  which  my  companion,  if  I  might  judge  from 
his  abstracted  air,  fully  sympathised,  was  connected  with  times 
long  past.     Our  business  now  was  with  a  melancholy  reality. 

Moving  along,  with  the  hesitating  step  of  curious  and  inter- 
ested ramblers  through  a  scene  of  singular  attractions,  we  passed 
the  numerous  buildings  attached  to  the  establishment,  scanning 
them  all  with  the  vacant  and  musing  eye  of  wanderers  whose 
pleasure  was  just  clashed  with  sadness.  Everything  pertaining 
to  the  edifice  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  decay.  Wasting  Ruin 
had  laid  her  palsying  hand  on  tower  and  foundation.  The  grass 
grew  rank  about  the  tumbling  walls,  and  the  offices  and  out- 
houses. The  lodge  was  closed  and  deserted,  and  the  gate  that 
stood  close  by  had  an  awkward,  slanting  air  of  neglect  and  dila- 
pidation. The  half-opened  stable  just  served  to  show,  in  dim 
outline,  the  old-fashioned  family  carriage  reposing  in  dusty  state, 
in  the  same  spot  where  it  had  remained  motionless  for  years. 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  flourishing  but  the  beautiful  and  verdant 
lawn,  and  that  crept  up  to  the  old  mansion,  and  all  its  appen- 
dages, making  the  whole  ground  about  it,  as  Wordsworth  ex- 
quisitely says,  '  green  to  the  very  door.' 

Close  under  the  left  wing  of  the  main  building,  now  laying 
in  deep  shadow,  we  came  upon  the  little  monument  of  Knox. 
It  was  extremely  simple,  and  everything  about  it  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  hallowed  character  of  the  spot.  It  was  completely 
embosomed  in  evergreen,  and  a  low  wall  ran  around  the  tomb, 
forming  an  unpretending  enclosure  for  the  ashes  of  the  stern 
soldier  and  high-hearted  patriot.  Happy,  thought  I,  that  he 
slumbered  there  !  Happy  that  he  could  not  hear  the  ruins  as 
they  fell  and  crumbled  about  his  sepulchre  !  The  memorial 
that  indicated  where  he  reposed,  was  a  plain  slab  of  dark  mar- 
ble. So  deep  was  the  gloom  from  the  forest  trees  which  waved . 
over  it,  that  the  monument  was  scarcely  discernible  ;  and  we 
glided  in  front  of  the  house  to  catch  a  last  look  of  the  whole, 
ere  evening  closed  upon  us.  The  vast  building  standing  upon 
the  lawn,  whose  verdure  was  now  deepened  to  intensity — its 
russet  and  sombre  proportions  now  taking  a  sadder  hue,  as  day- 
light was  dying  upon  the  air,  presented  a  spectacle  of  chastened 
beauty  that  to  me  was  equally  new  and  melancholy.  The  eve- 
ning was  one  of  those  lingering  ones  that  distinguish  our  sum- 
mer climate.  The  whole  scene  lay  calmly  reposing  on  the 
waters  of  the  St.  George.  There  was  no  wind  to  stir  the  lofty 
trees  that  stood  full  and  shadowy  about  the  dwelling ;  and  it 
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was  reflected  with  al]  its  sullen  grandeur  in  the  bay  beneath, 
now  slightly  reddened  by  the  clouds  above,  as  they  went  on, 
tinged  by  the  last  rays  of  twilight.  Indeed  the  picture  was 
abounding  in  romance,  and  it  resuscitated  all  my  earlier  memories 
that  were  colored  by  that  seductive  principle  ;  so  that  it  had 
been  nothing  to  have  transported  myself,  through  ranks  of 
years,  into  the  midst  of  Gothic  gloom^  and  among  the  towers 
and  shrines  and  memorials  of  chivalry.  But  the  venerable  pile 
was  already  lost  in  shadow — not  a  solitary  light  streamed  from 
a  single  window,  and  we  turned  into  the  pathway  that  led  to 
the  entrance  of  the  grounds.  The  heavy  gate  swung  to,  and 
we  were  out  of  the  domains. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  water's  side,  where 
our  sailors  were  in  waiting,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar  sent 
our  barge  through  the  spruce  that  lay  between  us  and  our  vessel. 
We  sprung  on  deck,  and  by  the  time  we  had  stretched  our- 
selves upon  the  quarter,  night  had  settled  down  upon  the  river 
and  the  landscape. 

This  hurried  visit,  which  I  have  thus  related,  was  made  to 
this  memorable  spot  while  I  was  yet  a  stranger  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  it  adorns.  In  after  years  I  walked 
those  grounds,  and  was  received  in  that  hospitable  hall,  on  the 
kind  and  familiar  footing  of  a  friend.  But  even  this  is  now  the 
subject  of  memory  !  Often,  with  saddened,  but  excited  spirit, 
have  I  trod  the  extensive  apartments  of  that  noble  mansion,  and 
thought  upon  all  the  joy  and  social  merriment  with  which  they 
rung  in  the  years  of  prosperity.  Often  have  I  sat,  a  delighted 
guest,  at  its  windows,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  scene  of  beauty 
which  it  presented,  when  this  decayed  but  still  imposing  estab- 
lishment lay 'reposing  in  the  summer  twilight.  If  the  exterior 
had  struck  me,  in  other  days,  by  its  strong  and  massy  outline, 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  building  spoke  no  less  of  the 
expansive  and  princely  character  of  its  founder.  Everything  I 
saw  in  the  construction,  was  of  the  royal  and  lofty  order.  It 
may  not  be  delicate  to  speak  of  those  who  dwelt  there,  and  at 
whose  delightful  fireside  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  an  honor  as  well 
as  pleasure  to  have  been  admitted.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  the  brilliant  and  commanding  mind  which  still  sparkled 
in  the  seclusion  of  that  venerable  house,  and  continued  to  do 
so  long  after  my  acquaintance  with  the  family.  It  loved  to  go 
back  to  the  times  of  trial  and  adventure,  when  he  who  was  laid 
in  the  shadow  of  the  house  was  in  the  height  of  his  talent  and 
power.     It  loved  to  commune  with  the  great  spirits  of  past 
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ages,  and  to  dwell  on  the  lessons  they  left  to  the  world.  It 
loved,  above  all,  to  inquire,  with  the  searching  energy  of  an 
unsatisfied  but  philosophical  intellect,  into  the  political  and  reli- 
gious creeds  that  were  arraying  the  country  in  deadly  parties 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  loved  speculation  of  all  sorts  ; 
and  I  was  not  unfrequently  struck  by  the  novelty  and  force  of 
the  remarks  which  fell  from  it,  in  pursuit  of  the  various  subjects 
which  were  started  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  undis- 
guised conversation.  It  was  a  strong,  unfettered  mind,  delight- 
ing to  review  what  was  striking  in  the  past,  to  scrutinize  the 
present,  which  it  always  did  with  adroitness,  and  to  inquire  or 
prophecy  about  the  future.  It  was  like  a  gem  laid  by,  but  still 
retaining  and  emitting  a  lustre  through  the  dimmest  seclusion 
to  which  it  may  have  been  consigned. 

Fine  old  residence  of  other  and  better  days  !  Long  may  thy 
still  hospitable  door  open  to  the  traveler  and  friend  !  Long  may 
time  deal  gently  with  thee  !  and  long  may  thy  ancestral  trees 
continue  to  wave  over  thee  in  beautiful  and  protecting  shadow  ! 
Long  may  he  who  sleeps  under  their  branches  be  remembered 
by  a  grateful  country,  and  the  spirit,  that  inspired  him,  as  one 
of  its  fathers,  live  in  the  bosoms  of  his  children  ! 
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They  buried  my  child  at  the  close  of  day, 
While  the  sun-set  beams  were  slanting, 

And  the  ripples  that  caught  the  parting  ray 
In  the  silver  stream  were  dancing. 

They  laid  him  to  rest  in  his  little  grave. 
And  they  left  him  on  earth's  cold  pillow, 

Where  the  grass  and  flowers  in  beauty  wave. 
And  where  droops  the  weeping  willow. 

The  tones  that  were  poured  from  the  funeral  bell, 

Came  long  and  mournfully  swelling ; 
On  the  ear,  with  saddening  sound,  they  fell, 

Of  the  grave  and  earth-worm  telling. 
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There  hung  on  the  breeze  a  smothered  groan, 
And  I  heard  the  voice  of  weeping, 

As  we  left  my  sweet  infant  there  alone, 
Till  the  resurrection  sleeping. 

My  darling  !  my  darling  !  thou  art  at  rest, 
And  cold  as  the  earth  above  thee  ; 

Yet  thy  lovely  image  dwells  in  my  breast, 
And  thy  mother  still  will  love  thee. 


THE      RUINS.  A      NEW      ENGLAND      TALE. 

In  a  small  New  England  village  near  the  sea-shore,  was  situated 
an  old  mansion.  It  had  been  unoccupied  for  many  years.  The 
windows  had  been  broken  from  time  to  time,  till  none  were 
left,  and  the  doors  had  long  since  disappeared  ;  so  that  this 
tenantless  abode  seemed  to  bid  a  ready  welcome  to  every 
passer  by. 

The  birds  still  built  their  nests  in  the  surrounding  orchards, 
however,  and  sang  as  sweetly  and  gaily,  on  each  successive 
morning  and  evening,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
splendor  and  glory.  The  swallow  was  still  heard  twittering 
under  the  eaves,  as  he  fastened  his  adhesive  mass  to  the  ruined 
walls  and  rafters ;  and  the  chimney-bird  had  selected  the  former 
thoroughfare  for  smoke,  long  since  only  the  gamboling  place  for 
the  winds,  as  a  suitable  abode  for  its  callow  young. 

On  still  mornings,  the  tap  of  the  wood-pecker  and  hum  of 
the  bee  resounded  from  the  branches  of  the  same  old  locust, 
which  partly  overshadowed  this  ruined  mansion ;  while  the 
cricket,  and  other  insects,  held  their  vocal  concert  among  the 
stones  and  surrounding  rubbish. 

The  wild  rose  still  grew  among  the  tall  grass,  i  where  once 
the  garden  smiled  ;'  and  the  trailing  honeysuckle,  from  amid  the 
tangled  clover,  was  seen  straggling  upon  the  fence.  A  few 
hardy  exotics  here  lingered  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  a 
pitiful  remnant  of  a  shrubbery  yet  remained  to  mark  the  spot 
of  the  once  graveled  walks. 

On  a  still  day  in  Spring,  when  the  trees  were  all  in  bloom, 
and  the  birds  were  in  song  in   the  old   orchard — when  the 
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globes  of  rich-scented  clover,  and  the  scattering  wild  roses,  re- 
sounded with  the  hum  of  the  bee — this  was  still  a  sweet  place, 
and  though  lonely,  yet  lovely.  It  was  a  place  where  I  have 
loved  to  linger  and  muse,  while  surveying  the  beauties  of  crea- 
tion, in  their  ceaseless  renovation  and  change,  contrasted  with 
the  ruins  of  the  works  of  man.  On  still  evenings,  when  the 
moon  was  up,  however,  and  all  the  stars  were  out — when  the 
night-bird  had  begun  his  solitary  song,  along  the  margin  of  the 
old  cedar  swamp  that  spread  before  this  mansion,  stretching 
away  in  the  distance — and  the  lone  owl  was  heard  hooting  from 
some  sequestered  old  tree,  this  place  assumed  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Though  not  less  lovely,  perhaps,  yet  an  indefi- 
nite feeling  of  dread  seemed  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  him 
who  found  himself  alone  in  this  solitary  place  ;  and  an  instinc- 
tive, though  vague  feeling  of  some  unseen  danger,  was  strangely 
mingled  with  the  delight  which  the  natural  loveliness  of  the 
scene  seemed  fitted  to  inspire. 

Though  the  moon-beams  came  softly  through  the  branches  of 
the  old  elms,  and  fell  sweetly  upon  the  grass-plat  that  sloped 
away  to  the  meadows,  and  the  song  of  the  '  whip-poor-will ' 
seemed  inspired  by  joy — though  the  uncouth  intonations  of  the 
owlet  were  undoubtedly  the  bursts  of  an  excessive  happiness 
in  the  creature's  existence ;  yet  the  loneliness  of  the  situation, 
the  stillness  of  night,  and  the  long  train  of  associations  that 
rose  in  the  mind,  filled  it  with  a  kind  of  religious  dread  for  the 
sleeping  remains  of  the  now  quiet  tenants  of  this  mansion, 
who  were  reposing  side  by.  side,  near  the  margin  of  a  little 
bubbling  brook  that  skirted  the  meadows. 

There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  this  place  assumed 
a  more  lovely  aspect  than  in  the  sunny  days  of  Spring  ;  yet, 
even  on  the  evening  of  those  days,  there  was  a  species  of  lone- 
liness about  it,  of  which  no  one  could  help  feeling  the  effects, 
when  it  was  approached  by  moonlight. 

At  some  half-mile  distant,  there  was  a  precipitous  crag  that 
overlooked  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  this,  a  small  watch- 
tower  had  been  erected,  where  the  neighboring  peasantry,  on 
summer  Sunday  evenings,  gathered  to  catch  a  breath  of  the 
freshened  sea-breeze,  and  view  the  moon-beams  sparkling  upon 
the  distant  ocean.  The  wide  extended  prospect  of  hill  and 
vale,  rock  and  woodland,  stretched  away  on  either  hand  till  it 
was  lost  to  the  view  by  the  bounds  of  the  visible  horizon. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  Sabbath  eve  in  Summer,  while  the 
sun  was  yet  lingering  in  the  verge  of  the  western  sky,  that  a 
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solitary  female  was  seen  slowly  wending  her  way  among  the 
crags,  that  formed  a  sort  of  stairway  leading  to  the  watch-tower 
on  the  summit  of  this  bluff.  She  was  attired  in  white,  the  pure 
and  spotless  robe  of  innocence  ;  and,  as  she  was  making  her  way 
up  the  steep,  she  would  often  pause  and  turn  to  see  if  any  one 
was  visible  to  watch  her  movements,  or  disturb  her  loneliness. 

There  had  resided,  for  a  few  months,  near  the  foot  of  this 
bluff,  an  unknown  personage,  of  strange  appearance,  whose 
habitation  and  its  furniture  were  equally  a  matter  of  curiosity 
and  wonderment.  His  stature  was  below  that  of  the  middle 
size  ;  his  sallow  visage  and  raven  locks  witnessed  his  having  been 
reared  in  some  more  southern  clime,  while  his  black  and  pierc- 
ing eyes  bespoke  an  intellect  of  more  than  ordinary  power ; 
and  to  one  accustomed  to  read  the  feelings  of  the  heart  from 
visible  traces  left  by  the  passions  upon  the  countenance,  a 
mingled  feeling  of  pride,  condescension  and  misanthropy,  ap- 
peared strangely  mixed,  forming  a  compound  rarely  to  be  met 
except  in  persons  whose  spirits  have  never  been  tamed  by 
adverse  fortunes,  or  crossed  by  the  denial  of  any  wished-for 
gratification.  His  dress  had  usually  been  that  of  a  hunter,  his 
habits  those  of  a  student.  His  age  was  apparently  about  forty- 
five,  and  his  carriage  that  of  a  most  perfect  gentleman  ;  while 
his  habitation,  which  was  a  small  white  cottage,  recently  pur- 
chased of  a  neighboring  country  gentleman,  who  had  removed 
into  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  was  fitted  up  and  furnished 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  elegance  and  neatness.  The 
shrubbery  about  the  garden  consisted  of  the  choicest  exotics, 
and  the  lattice-work  before  the  door  was  overrun  with  a  profu- 
sion of  flowering  honeysuckle  and  woodbine  clambering  upon 
the  casements.  Graveled  walks  had  been  laid  out  with  much 
judgment  and  taste,  winding  away  among  the  trees  to  sequester- 
ed seats  and  flowery  arbors  of  the  deepest  shade,  where  the 
voluptuary  himself  could  not  but  be  delighted  by  the  music  of 
gurgling  fountains  and  waterfalls. 

The  furniture  of  the  cottage  had  evidently  been  purchased  at 
much  expense,  and,  though  rich  and  costly,  yet  was  neat  and 
simple.  It  consisted  of  Grecian  sofas,  sideboards,  richly  orna- 
mented card  tables,  splendid  carpets,  magnificent  looking-glasses, 
&c. ;  all  arranged  with  that  attention  to  ease  and  enjoyment, 
that  bespoke  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its  master,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  it  the  app  earance  of  being  one  of  the  most  quiet  and 
charming  residences  that  ingenuity  could  devise.  His  table 
had  usually  been  served  by  only  two  domestics.     Though  many 
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of  his  hours  were  spent  in  study,  yet  he  was  apparently  fond  of 
angling  and  of  field  sports,  which  occupations  he  often  sought 
by  way  of  amusement.  His  associates  had  been  few,  being 
confined  to  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  field  excursions  and  aquatic  expeditions. 
His  dress  was  simply  that  of  a  hunter,  composed  of  blue  broad- 
cloth, which  no  change  of  temperature  had  ever  induced  him  to 
exchange  for  any  other  habit  ;  nor  would  he  add  or  subtract 
from  the  precise  amount  of  his  clothing  on  any  occasion. 

The  studied  reserve,  and  sometimes  even  contempt,  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  neighboring  peasantry  ;  the  solitary  ha- 
bits of  his  life  ;  the  singularity  of  his  dress,  his  studious  manners, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  sometimes  having  been  seen  whole 
evenings  wandering  alone  near  the  '  ruins,'  as  they  were  termed, 
of  the  old  mansion  before  alluded  to,  had  excited  the  prying 
curiosity  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  was 
known  to  the  village  gossips  only  by  the  appellations  of  the 
'  Mysterious  Stranger,'  and  the  '  Strange  Gentleman.'  It  was 
sometimes  even  whispered  that  he  was  a  pirate  in  disguise, 
and  that  he  had  come  here  to  spend  his  ill-gotten  wealth  in 
seclusion.  He  was  narrowly  watched,  and  particularly  so  if  he 
attempted  to  move  out  in  the  evening.  Some  who  were  more 
reflecting,  and  had  read  in  books  about  Europe,  affirmed  that  he 
was  an  English  lord,  and  had  come  to  this  country  as  a  spy. 
Others,  equally  sage,  believed  him  to  be  a  veritable  nabob  from 
India  ;  while  others  more  modestly  maintained  that  he  was  sim- 
ply the  eccentric  heir  of  some  rich  merchant,  who  had  retired 
into  the  country  to  enjoy  his  patrimony.  But  all  was  uncer- 
tainty and  conjecture,  nor  could  any  means  be  devised  by 
which  they  might  gratify  their  prying  curiosity.  The  servants 
had  often  been  interrogated  on  questions  touching  his  origin 
and  the  amount  of  his  wealth  ;  but  as  they  had  been  engaged  in 
service  after  his  location  in  this  neighborhood,  the  whole  sub- 
ject matter  remained  in  the  most  perplexing  uncertainty. 

His  reserve  and  eccentric  deportment  had  at  first  excited 
attention,  that  soon  was  changed  into  intense  curiosity,  and  at 
length  into  suspicion  ;  so  that  he  had,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  become  the  subject  of  peculiar  dread  to  the 
whole  village.  The  female  before  alluded  to,  had,  therefore,  only 
taken  that  precaution  in  her  loneliness  which  prudence  would 
dictate,  in  often  turning  to  observe  if  any  one  approached  that 
might  harm  her.  She  was  one  who  in  her  infancy  had  been 
cradled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  delicately  cherished  by  hands 
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that  were  filled  with  whatever  could  administer  to  her  wishes  or 
comfort.  But  a  series  of  unforeseen  events  had  at  an  early  age 
deprived  her  of  both  her  parents,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
took  from  her  the  patrimony  on  which  her  hope  of  future  sup- 
port mainly  depended ;  leaving  herself,  and  a  little  brother  two 
years  older,  orphans  on  the  wide  world,  without  home  or  rela- 
tions from  whom  they  might  reasonably  expect  succor. 

The  old  mansion  above  alluded  to,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '  ruins?  had  been  the  home  of  her  fathers  for  several 
successive  generations  ;  and  though  a  place  now  somewhat 
dreaded,  especially  during  the  shades  of  evening,  by  the  super- 
stitious villagers,  was  still  a  dearer  spot  to  her  than  any  other 
on  earth.  Here  she  received  the  parting  benediction  of  a  fond 
and  dying  parent ;  and  here  the  parting  embrace  of  an  only 
brother,  who  had  gone  to  India  fifteen  years  before,  and  of 
whose  fortune  and  fate  she  had  never  received  any  tidings. 
Here  she  had  sported  over  the  flowery  fields,  gay  as  the  butter- 
fly she  lightly  and  wantonly  pursued,  and  careless  as  the  birds 
that  woke  her  with  their  morning  song ;  till,  tired  of  even  pleasure 
itself,  she  sank  to  a  dreamless  repose  in  the  kind  arms  of  the 
mother  that  '  looked  on  her  childhood '  with  all  the  yearning  ten- 
derness of  a  doating  parent.  Here  she  had  conned  her  early 
task  on  a  father's  knee,  and  lisped  her  accents  of  love  in  his  fond 
embrace.  Here  she  had  formed  her  earliest  attachments  and 
acquaintance  with  playmates,  and  here  her  most  lasting  and 
dear  connexion  with  the  objects  of  nature. 

The  '  Strange  Gentleman,'  as  he  was  termed,  though  having 
little  intercourse  with  the  villagers,  had  been  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  her  from  the  time  of  his  first  having  settled  in  the 
neighborhood. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  on  her 
return  home,  she  learned  that  some  months  previous  her  bro- 
ther had  embarked  with  an  immense  fortune,  for  his  native 
land,  but  that  the  vessel  had  been  captured  by  pirates,  and  every 
soul  on  board  had  perished  by  their  hands.  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  there  no  longer  remained  a  doubt.  The  (  Strange  Gentle- 
man '  had  been  heard  to  drop  some  remarks  that  led  them  im- 
mediately to  suppose  he  knew  more  about  this  affair  than  he 
should  know ;  and  an  inquiry  was  soon  instituted,  which  resulted 
in  the  conviction  of  his  guilt.  He  was  therefore  immediately 
apprehended,  and  on  trial  confessed  the  horrid  deed.  The  day 
of  his  execution  was  fixed  ;  and  while  in  prison  a  full  disclosure 
was  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  immense  fortune  he 
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now  enjoyed  rightfully  belonged  to  her  as  the  heir  of  her  mur- 
dered brother.  It  was  therefore  restored  to  its  rightful  posses- 
sor ;  while  the  wretch,  whose  foul  deed  of  murder  would  not 
suffer  him  to  live,  with  his  load  of  concealed  guilt,  expiated  for 
the  demerit  of  his  crimes  with  his  life  on  the  gallows. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  splendid  mansion  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  '  ruins,'  where  the  possessor  spent  a  long  and 
happy  life  in  conjugal  felicity,  surrounded  by  everything  that 
could  minister  to  her  comfort  or  delight— leaving  a  numerous 
and  happy  offspring  to  inherit  the  virtues  and  rich  patrimony 
bequeathed  them  by  fond  and  beloved  parents. 


CICEHO    S       RETIREMENT.* 

Upon  the  gliding  surface  of  a  stream, 

In  silvery  brightness  circling  on, 

Or  darkly  hurrying  'neath  the  poplar  shade, 

To  leap  in  sportive  gambols  wild  and  free 

Over  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  thence  to  fling 

A  veil  of  vapor  to  the  noon-tide  sun 

And  crown  its  foaming  crest  with  roseate  hues, 

Reposed  a  verdant  isle. 

The  waters  parted  as  they  struck  its  shore, 

As  if  to  do  it  homage.     'Mid  its  groves, 

In  sculptured  beauty  reared,  a  temple  stood — 

The  loved  retreat  of  the  great  Roman. 

'Twas  here  that  mighty  mind  was  self-revealed ; 

Its  moral  sense  quickened  by  holy  thought, 

Its  lofty  powers  girded  for  their  work. 

Here,  too,  that  energy  of  thought  was  nursed, 

Whose  influence  moved  so  oft  imperial  Rome ; 

And  e'en  the  murky  clouds  of  treacherous  hate, 

Brightly  gave  back  the  light  they  could  not  shroud. 


*  Vide  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero.    V.  1.— C.  1. 
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OR    A    SKETCH    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    CAPTAIN    SAMUEL    UNDERLAIN!). 

I  love  to  sit  upon  the  hill,  and  chase  the  new-created  monsters 
as  they  sport  among  the  crimson  clouds  of  a  summer  sunset.  I 
love  to  wander  in  the  wild  forest,  far  from  the  sight  of  man,  and 
listen  to  the  babbling  brooks,  the  murmuring  cascade,  and  the 
distant  roar  of  the  wind  among  the  branches.  Yes,  everything 
new  and  rare  has  charms  for  me,  if  vice  be  absent.  I  love  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  man  who,  like  the  comet,  deviates  from 
the  unvaried  course  of  those  around  him,  and  who  by  his  disco- 
veries acquires  a  name  untarnished  by  the  glory  of  those  who 
succeed  him ;  and  if  your  taste  is  like  mine,  we  will  proceed 
with  our  story. 

Captain  Samuel  Underland,  the  celebrated  Navigator  of  the 
Northern  Seas  and  the  Internal  World,  was  born  on  the  island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  January  1,  1969.  In  his  childhood,  he 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  marks  of  superior  physical  or  men- 
tal powers  ;  but,  like  many  other  awkward  boys,  was  often  made 
the  butt  of  ridicule  among  his  fellows,  and  the  subject  of  many 
sage  remarks  among  that  class  of  people  who  are  always  com- 
menting on  the  appearance  of  others,  and  predicting  future 
events.  '  Awkward  boys  often  make  the  brightest  men,' 
said  a  lady  one  day  to  his  mother,  who  was  greatly  mortified  at 
the  unexpected  question  of  a  gentleman,  who,  as  Sam  stood 
before  him  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  arms  akimbo,  as  if  about  to  analyze  the  features 
of  the  stranger,  turned  to  his  mother  with  a  look  of  pity  and 
inquired  by  what  means  her  son  had  lost  his  senses,  or  whether 
he  was  a  natural  fool.  The  question  threw  the  mother  into  a 
very  unpleasant  situation,  as  one  would  suppose  ;  but  Sam  turn- 
ed on  his  heel,  and,  as  he  left  the  room,  brought  the  door  after 
him  with  such  violence,  as  to  show  the  man  that  there  was 
something  within  that  awkward  form  that  was  swift  to  perceive 
an  insult  and  to  detect  the  want  of  common  sense  and  decency 
in  others. 

He  early  manifested  a  disposition  to  sport  about  the  ponds 
and  brooks,  which  was  little  noticed  at  the  time,  and  would  not 
now  have  been  noticed  were  it  not  for  the  curiosity  we  all  have 
to  retrace  greatness  to  its  elements,  and  the  propensity  to  fancy 
that  we  can  observe  in  the  embryo  mind  the  distinctive  features 
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of  the  future  character.  In  school-boy  days,  he  would  often 
steal  away  from  the  eye  of  his  instructer  to  the  brook,  where 
you  might  see  him  alone  with  a  bark,  or  a  bit  of  board  and  his 
handkerchief,  preparing  a  sail  boat,  as  he  termed  it ;  which  he 
would  watch  till  out  of  sight,  or  drop  along  down  the  stream,  as 
the  wind  and  current  moved  it  onward,  in  order  after  his  sport 
to  obtain  his  handkerchief,  and  thus  escape  a  flogging,  which 
was  the  only  thing  he  ever  feared  in  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  having  made  unusual  proficiency  in  nautical  sci- 
ence, which  had  for  two  or  three  years  wholly  engrossed  his 
mind,  he  was  introduced,  with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  to  a 
Captain  of  a  vessel  that  was  soon  to  sail  for  Europe.  The  Cap- 
tain was  one  of  those  men  whose  dispositions  are  softened  by 
the  storms  and  calms,  the  toils  and  pleasures,  of  the  ocean.  He 
did  not  look  for  the  experience  or  knowledge  of  a  sailor  in  a  lad 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  therefore  prepared  duly  to  estimate 
a  sweet  temper,  a  sound  head,  and  manly  spirit,  which  shine 
like  diamonds,  though  surrounded  by  grosser  materials.  Pleased 
with  Sam's  appearance,  the  Captain  took  him  on  board,  where 
by  his  superior  knowledge,  his  decision  of  character,  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  he  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all. 
Now  his  home  was  on  the  deep,  and  here  he  acquired  a  repu- 
tation surpassed  by  that  of  few. 

When  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  an  association  of  American 
gentlemen,  who  had  pledged  their  income  for  fifteen  years  for 
making  discoveries,  selected  him,  as  the  boldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced young  man  of  the  age,  and  appointed  him  commander 
of  two  vessels  which  they  had  fitted  out  for  an  expedition  to 
the  internal  world  by  way  of  the  north  pole.  Captain  Samuel 
Underland  was  soon  among  the  icebergs.  After  having  en- 
dured the  inclemencies  of  that  unearthly  region  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  finding  his  efforts  to  proceed  further  north  fruit- 
less, he  returned,  as  little  satisfied  with  regard  to  Symmes's 
theory  as  when  he  departed. 

But  his  curiosity  was  now  awake.  He  dreamt  day  and  night 
of  Columbus,  and  of  new  worlds.  He  now  proposed  an  expe- 
dition to  the  south,  and  found  his  patrons  ready  to  furnish  him 
with  everything  necessary  for  a  voyage  of  five  years. 

Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1992,  he  set  sail  with 
three  vessels — the  same  number  that  first  traversed  the  Atlan- 
tic— and  arrived  in  sight  of  the  southern  icebergs  in  fifty-four 
days.  He  traveled  on  the  ice  two  years  in  search  of  an  entrance 
below,  but  in  vain.  He  now  directed  his  course  to  the  Sand- 
19* 
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wich  Lands,  laded  his  vessels  with  sealskins  and  pearls,  sailed 
thence  to  China,  and  exchanged  his  cargo  for  tea,  which  he 
intended  to  ship  for  America. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  a  solid  mass, 
or  at  least  that  those  everlasting  piles  of  ice  at  the  poles,  stood, 
like  mighty  angels,  threatening  death  to  all  who  polluted  with 
their  feet  that  sacred  region. 

On  his  voyage  to  America,  as  he  passed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  a  clear  vernal  evening,  he  walked  on  deck.  The 
moon  hung  in  the  western  horizon,  dipping  her  horn  in  the  dis- 
tant water.  The  heavens  glowed  with  stars,  and  the  ocean 
sparkled  with  their  radiance.  A  gentle  breeze  wafted  them 
onwards.  The  sailors,  feeling  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a 
clear  atmosphere  and  a  land  breeze,  began  to  sing  each  his 
favorite  song.  Their  voices  seemed  unusually  clear,  and  echoed 
enchantingly  along  the  midnight  air.  At  length  all  ceased,  to 
listen  to  the  melodious  voice  of  the  cabin  boy ;  when  suddenly 
a  flame  of  fire  streamed  up  from  the  north,  the  heavens  were 
covered  with  a  blaze,  the  stars  wTere  extinguished,  the  moon 
disappeared,  and  all  the  concave  above  seemed  one  sheet  of 
fire.  Upon  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  zenith,  the  Captain  saw  im- 
printed on  the  flame,  and  in  large  capitals,  the  following  sen- 
tence :  c  The  Maelstrom  of  Norway — a  short  Course  to  the 
Internal  World.7  In  an  instant  the  flame  and  writing  disap- 
peared, and  the  stars  were  twinkling  as  usual.  The  Captain 
rubbed  his  eyes,  for  his  sight  was  well  nigh  lost  for  the  time,  on 
account  of  the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  flame.  He  stood  trem- 
bling, waiting  to  witness  an  explosion  of  the  universe.  He 
prayed,  and  still  trembled,  for  he  supposed  that  what  he  had 
seen  was  only  the  flash.  He  gazed  above  and  around,  but  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen.  He  repaired  to  his  cabin,  and,  after 
much  anxiety  and  speculation  concerning  this  phenomenon, 
calmed  his  mind  by  resolving  to  explore  the  Maelstrom. 

The  weather  continued  favorable  several  days,  and  all  hoped 
soon  to  see  their  native  shore.  Disappointment,  though  grievous 
for  the  present,  sometimes  brings  glory  and  joy ;  so  it  was  with 
the  Captain.  It  was  morning.  Their  course  was  northwest. 
The  sun  arose  in  splendor,  and  shot  his  rays  over  the  earth ;  but 
was  soon  obscured  by  a  dark  body  which,  at  that  moment,  arose 
like  the  demon  of  night.  On  it  came,  and  with  it  came  the 
wind  !  The  frightened  ocean  bellowed  and  shook ;  the  light- 
nings ran  along  the  approaching  wave — and  the  thunder  lifted 
up  its  voice.     It  seemed  as  if  all  the  winds  had  leagued  their 
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forces,  and  all  the  elements  had  combined  to  destroy  them. 
The  first  gust  swept  five  from  the  deck — the  lightning  struck  the 
mast,  and,  running  down,  killed  two.  The  affrighted  sailors 
shrieked  with  terror ;  they  cried,  all  is  lost !  But  no ;  in  six 
hours  the  storm  left  them  east  of  Newfoundland,  shorn  of  every 
spar.  The  decks  were  swept  of  everything.  Their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  they  were  perishing  with  hunger.  They 
let  down  their  boats,  and  threw  out  their  lines  for  fish. 

They  succeeded  in  fishing  so  as  to  supply  themselves  several 
days.  Captain  Underland  himself  caught  a  fish  of  very  singular 
appearance.  He  immediately  prepared  a  small  reservoir  of 
water,  in  which  he  placed  it.  He  found  that  whenever  he 
placed  anything  near  its  mouth,  the  fish  was  immediately  drawn 
to  it,  and  adhered  to  it  so  tenaciously  that,  by  taking  hold  of  its 
body,  it  would  raise  anything  twice  as  heavy  as  its  own  weight. 

Having  in  some  measure  repaired  their  vessel,  they  directed 
their  course  towards  Boston.  A  fine  breeze  from  the  northeast 
wafted  them  swiftly  over  the  glittering  waves  ;  and  the  next  day, 
about  noon,  they  anchored  in  Boston  harbor.  As  they  lay  at 
anchor,  one  of  the  sailors  observed  something  in  the  water  of 
very  dazzling  brightness.  All  on  board  saw  it,  but  none  knew 
what  it  was.  The  Captain  recollected  the  attractive  power  of 
the  fish  he  had  preserved.  He  therefore  prepared  an  instru- 
ment, and  let  it  down  into  the  water.  When  the  fish  came  near 
the  glittering  substance,  a  small  piece  was  drawn  to  its  mouth. 
He  drew  up  the  fish,  and  at  the  same  time  the  substance.  Upon 
examination,  he  found  that  he  could  not,  by  any  form  of  analy- 
sis, decompose  it  so  as  to  ascertain  its  constituent  parts.  It  was 
a  simple,  unknown  substance.  He  named  it  Trans-dingo,  and 
left  it  for  the  more  active  agents  of  future  discoveries  to  show 
that,  what  to  us  appears  simple,  is,  in  fact,  a  congeries  of  ele- 
ments, as  widely  differing  in  their  appearance  and  effect  as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  compose  water,  once  an  element  or 
simple  substance  ;  and  described  it  only  as  it  existed  in  his  time, 
according  to  Brown's  metaphysical  distinction  in  the  description 
of  substance.  He  found  Trans-dingo  transparent,  fusible,  elastic, 
and  of  less  specific  gravity  than  wood.  From  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties, he  conceived  it  practicable  to  form  a  vessel  of  it  that  would 
stand  the  rack  of  the  Maelstrom. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  token  of  their  respect  for  Cap- 
tain Underland,  and  hoping  to  see  something  brought  from  the 
world  below,  gathered  around  the  water  side.  The  wharves, 
and  every  spot  from  which  his  vessel,  as  it  approached,  could 
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be  seen,  was  covered  with  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
feelings  of  the  Captain  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
He  knew  that  his  patrons  and  friends  would  be  disappointed, 
for  they  were  well  nigh  confident  that  the  soutli  pole  was  na- 
vigable ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  im- 
passable. A  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  wait 
upon  him  as  he  landed,  and  request  him  to  repair  to  a  conve- 
nient place  and  make  a  statement  of  his  discoveries.  He  did  so ; 
and  the  reader  will  shortly  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Captain 
Underland's  speech,  with  many  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of 
scenery  from  his  diary.  I  shall,  therefore,  hasten  to  give  the 
reader  a  sketch  of  the  splendid  career  of  the  Captain  after  his 
arrival  at  Boston. 

His  patrons  were  much  disappointed  by  his  last  unsuccessful 
voyage  ;  but  they  found  the  Captain  had  one  plan  more  in  his 
head,  and  they  said — ■ 

'  To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  bring  new  mischief  on.' 

They  therefore  dismissed  the  past,  and  promised  the  Captain 
everything  necessary  to  expedite  his  third  voyage.  The  Cap- 
tain supplied  himself  with  Trans-dingo,  and  cast  a  vessel,  round 
as  an  apple,  hollow  as  an  egg-shell,  twelve  inches  thick,  and 
eight, feet  across  on  the  inside.  There  was  a  small  hole  in  the 
top  ;  at  the  bottom  was  fastened  five  hundred  pounds  of  lead  for 
ballast ;  on  the  lead  was  formed  a  seat  of  Trans-dingo,  which 
turned  on  a  pivot ;  and  in  each  side  of  the  vessel  were  holes, 
two  feet  square,  for  oar-holes.  To  these  openings  were  affixed 
shutters,  that  would  exclude  water  and  air.  This  vessel,  named 
Trans-dingo  Hero,  the  Captain  placed  on  board ;  and  with  his 
three  vessels,  well  repaired,  sailed  fo^forway. 

After  a  short  and  prosperous  voyaglf  they  arrived  within  four 
or  five  leagues  of  the  Maelstrom.  Letting  down  the  Trans-dingo 
Hero,  he  placed  on  board  provision  for  three  days,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  crew  to  remain  four  days  in  that  region,  and  if  they 
saw  nothing  of  him  to  repair  immediately  to  America.  He 
took  them  all  by  the  hand ;  they  begged  of  him  to  desist  from  his 
undertaking  :  but  with  dry  eyes,  having  bade  them  farewell,  he 
crawled  through  one  of  the  oar-holes  into  his  vessel. — '  Yonder 
goes  a  man-of-war  ! '  cried  the  mate  ;  '  see  her  whirl !  Hear 
the  shrieks  !  She  is  in  fragments — stop,  Captain  ! ' — Nothing 
could  stop  him.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  pivot,  and  rowed  till 
he  came  within  the  whirling  of  the  water.     He  then  closed  the 
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openings,  and  let  the  vessel  take  its  own  course.  To  the  crew 
at  a  distance,  his  little  vessel  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
bubble.  The  motion  was  at  first  gentle ;  he  went  round  and 
round,  gradually  approaching  the  awful  chasm,  which  was  now 
in  full  view.  Now  he  whirled  down  swifter  than  an  arrow.  In 
twelve  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  he  popped  up  seventeen  feet 
in  the  internal  sky.  When  his  vessel  came  down,  it  bounded 
along  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  like  a  ball  on  a  barn-floor.  At 
length,  perceiving  himself  on  a  smooth  sea,  under  a  clear  sky, 
and  in  sight  of  land,  he  opened  the  sides  of  his  vessel  and  drew 
for  the  shore. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CUPID        DEFEATED. 

'Twas  a  beautiful  night  in  the  month  of  May, 

When  moonbeams  lay  in  the  flower  beds  sleeping1, 

And  glittering  dew  on  each  leaflet  lay, 
And  the  earth  shone  forth  like  a  young  maid  weeping. 

Young  Cupid  stole  out  in  the  dewy  night, 

To  a  flowery  dell  where  he  loved  to  slumber ; 

His  wings  droop'd  low,  but  his  heart  was  light, 

For  he'd  won  more  hearts  than  he  well  could  number. 

He  soon  found  one  of  the  sweetest  bowers 
That  ever  was  formed  of  flower  buds  twining ; 

So  he  gathered  hims^jfca,  couch  of  flowers, 

And  was  lulled  to  s^ep  by  the  brook's  soft  chiming. 

The  rogue  would  not  part  with  his  arms,  the  while, 
So  he  laid  them  down  by  his  cheek  hot  blushing  ; 

And  perfume  stole  up  from  the  scented  pile 
Of  buds,  his  curly  head  was  crushing. 

His  light  bow  was  made  of  a  hazel^rod, 

The  string  was  of  riband  grass  neatly  twisted, 

His  arrow  was  tipped  with  a  white  rose  bud, 

Which  was  torn  from  the  bower  where  the  youngster  rested. 
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His  quiver  was  hung  with  bright  sea  shells, 
To  which  sweet  flowers  and  buds  were  clinging ; 

And  unseen  were  hung  little  silver  bells, 

That  would  waken  the  god  with  their  fairy  ringing. 

This  Cupid  was  always  an  artful  boy, 

As  the  bells  on  his  quiver  but  proved  too  clearly ; 

For  should  youthful  hands  molest  the  toy, 
He  sigh'd  forth  music,  and  those  hands  paid  dearly. 

Just  now,  as  the  little  mischief  lay, 

Fast  locked  in  sleep,  'midst  his  rosy  bowers, 

A  lovely  maiden  passed  that  way, 

And  saw  the  rogue  on  his  couch  of  flowers. 

The  maiden  looked  on  the  boy  with  a  sigh ; 

She  knew,  if  awake,  no  peace  he'd  give  her — 
So  she  stole  to  his  green  bed  silently, 

And  stole  from  his  head  his  bow  and  quiver. 

But  the  last  had  scarcely  touched  her  hand, 
When  music  around  the  bower  was  sighing — 

Such  as  might  float  o'er  a  fairy  land, 
When  the  magic  winds  of  that  land  were  dying. 

'  Ha,  ha ! '  said  Cupid,  '  is  this  the  way  ? ' 

From  his  scented  couch  in  a  moment  springing, 

'  Presumptuous  girl !  I'll  make  you  pay 
For  setting  these  tell-tale  bells  to  ringing.' 

He  snatched  the  bow,  and  he  aimed  a  dart; 

With  smiles  of  triumph,  the  mischief  eyed  her ; 
But  the  arrow  fell  back  from  her  soothless  heart, 

And  harmless  lay  on  the  grass  beside  her. 

'  What  can  this  mean  ? '  the  poor  god  cried, 

And  he  fluttered  his  wings  in  a  dreadful  passion  ; 

'  Tip  your  arrows  with  gold,''  the  maid  replied, 
'  Or  you'll  find  that  love  is  out  of  fashion ! ' 

S.  A.  S. 

Portland,  August  15, 1832. 
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[We  republish  this  article,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  in  order  to 
rectify  a  mistake.     The  following  is  a  note  from  Mr.  Mellen.] — Eds. 

Messrs.  Editors, — This  veritable  History  was  first  published  in  the 
'American  Monthly  Magazine,'  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis. 
I  sent  it  to  him.  How  it  happens  that  it  now  appears  as  his  production, 
and  under  his  name,  in  the  New  York  Mirror  of  September  3,  1831,  the 
editors  of  that  work  can  best  explain.  It  is  rather  too  cool  an  appro- 
priation, on  the  whole,  to  be  passed  over.  G.  Mellen. 
Portland,  July,  1832. 

It  was  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  afternoon  in  the  Spring  season, 
when  I  sauntered,  according  to  my  usual  wont,  into  the  shop 
of  one  of  the  chief  publishers  in  our  modern  Athens.  It  had 
been  my  custom  for  many  years  to  seek  this  as  a  sort  of  literary 
lounging-place,  where  I  could  enjoy  the  delight  of  running  over 
new  titles,  and  rustling  my  fingers  through  new  books  just  from 
the  press.  I  had  long  before  confessed  myself  utterly  unable 
to  buy  my  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  how  com- 
pletely I  was  cursed  with  a  propensity  to  devour  everything 
that  came  out. 

'  It  is  a  disease  with  me,'  said  I,  plaintively — and,  accord- 
ingly, in  view  of  my  resources,  and  then  of  my  constitutional 
predicament,  they  very  kindly  gave  me  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  shop.  I  was  to  go  in  and  out,  and  through  it,  like  an 
owner. 

I  used  to  pitch  like  a  harpy  upon  the  '  last  novels ; '  and,  as 
at  such  times,  we  are  frequently  guilty  of  a  long  sederunt,  the 
boy  who  ran  for  the  customers — a  good-natured  lad — had,  in  a 
sort  of  insensible  way,  planned  out  a  little  retreat  for  me,  away 
in  the  futurity  of  the  establishment,  where,  in  a  solitary  chair, 
and  with  a  compendious  table  before  me,  I  could  read  undis- 
turbed, and,  if  need  was,  think  as  secretly  and  independently 
as  a  prince.     I  suppose  I  was  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  furni- 

*  Since  the  following  article  was  written,  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  author  that  a 
little  work  by  Montgomery,  called  '  Prose  by  a  Poet,'  contains  a  piece  under  the 
same  title  as  this.  It  may  be  needless,  but  not  improper  for  him,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
of  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  he  was  totally  ignorant  at  the  time  of  writing  this  grave 
'  History.'  He  would  willingly  declare,  however,  that  should  thought  or  language 
here  disclose  any  resemblance  to  the  production  of  Mr.  M.  he  will  be  glad  of  it,  as  any 
such  literary  sympathy  in  this  gay  department  is  a  pleasant  thing  enough  on  a  thousand 
accounts. 
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ture  of  the  place  ;  but  I  cared  little  for  the  reputation  in  which 
I  was  held  on  that  score,  if  I  could  only  anticipate  the  circulat- 
ing libraries,  and  enjoy  my  books  in  this  cheap  and  comfortable 
way. 

On  the  day  I  have  mentioned,  I  swung  in  as  usual,  passing 
by  scores  of  sweet  belles  at  the  counters,  and,  casting  my  eye  in 
the  accustomed  place,  descried  a  new  volume,  in  a  blue  linen 
back,  soliciting  observation.  Without  stopping,  I  grasped  it 
silently,  and  made  forward  to  my  adyta,  with  the  ease  and 
manner  of  a  master.  It  was  Almacks — a  new  novel.  As  it 
had  then  just  issued,  and  as  I  had  heard,  moreover,  that  there 
had  been  some  fashionable  brouillerie  about  obtaining  it,  I  sat 
down  with  the  determination  of  being  supremely  amused,  and 
of  enjoying  an  innocent  laugh  at  the  gay  fooleries  of  the  fools 
of  Babylon. 

As  I  read  on  and  still  onward,  the  hours  slipped  away,  the 
shop  was  deserted,  the  light  grew  dim,  and  the  book  grew  dull, 
until — joy  of  a  happy  digestion — I  fell  asleep  with  the  volume 
between  my  knees,  and  my  chin  in  my  bosom.  How  long  I 
remained  in  this  state  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  I  was  roused  by 
a  strong  light,  that  seemed  to  flash  all  about  me.  I  was  just 
on  the  eve  of  crying  fire,  when  I  perceived  it  would  be  of  no 
avail,  as  I  was  decidedly  locked  up,  and  I  should  naturally  be 
taken  for  the  incendiary,  if  I  was  found  here  in  the  midst  of 
matters.  I  therefore  determined  to  burn,  rather  than  suffer 
shame. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  singular  train  of  thought,  I  became 
more  fully  awake,  and  confident,  at  last,  that  the  light  was  too 
phosphoric  for  a  conflagration.  Directing  my  eyes  to  the  coun- 
ter, on  the  amplest  part  of  which  the  illumination  seemed  to 
pour,  my  astonishment  was  complete. 

Scattered  over  the  superfices,  that  you  might  easily  imagine 
a  piece  of  brilliant  green  sward,  or  a  billiard  table,  or  the  coun- 
cil-board (saving  the  color)  of  the  Ladies  Patronesses  at  Willis's 
rooms — scattered,  I  say,  over  this  surface,  and  moving  to  and 
fro  with  all  the  non-chalance  of  old  pedestrians,  were  to  be  seen 
the  venerable  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  Roman 
capitals  !  Whence  the  power  of  locomotion,  I  was  in  trouble 
to  tell,  for  I  saw  neither  legs  nor  pinions.  There  was  nothing 
like  a  face  about  any  of  them,  yet  they  all  seemed  to  have  an 
expression.  It  was  evidently  midnight,  for  the  carriages  had 
done  rattling.  Easy  was  it,  therefore,  to  hear  the  clear,  silver- 
toned  little  voices  that  rung  round  the  tapis,  as  these  important 
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personages  met  in  this  wide  and  beautiful  field,  on  their  descent 
from  the  bookshelves.  I  could  not  but  pass  particular  observa- 
tion upon  some  of  the  queer  company  as  they  marched  in  re- 
view. The  bare  idea  was  the  most  amusing  imaginable.  The 
Roman  letters  coming  in  good  earnest  out  of  folios,  and  octavos, 
and  duodecimos,  to  hold  a  conversazione  on  the  counter  !  The 
little  essences  of  our  language  sporting  and  chatting  upon  the 
place  of  shambles,  where  they  are  every  day  sold,  dumb  and 
innocent,  by  the  hundreds  !  The  capitals  at  conference  !  The 
A  B  Cs  at  a  social  party  ! 

First,  there  was  A,  a  tall  fellow,  moving  about  <  as  if  he  had 
gyves  on,'  and  anon  poising  himself  on  his  head,  like  a  mad- 
cap, so  glad  at  his  liberty  !  mocking  and  laughing  all  the  time 
at  V,  who  stalked  sullenly  at  his  side.     There  was  B,  like  a 
large  man  in  a  dropsy,  plodding  along  in   simple  wonder  at 
everything  he  saw  about  him,  and  S  shooting  away  like  a  swan, 
and  hissing  at  everything  in  his  wake;    Q  flaunting  his  tail 
among  the  gentry,  and  X  practising  with  his  legs,  as  though  he 
were  determined  to  outdo  the  figurantes.     Indeed,  it  appeared 
to  be  high  holiday  with  the  singular  creatures,  and  I  know  not 
how  long  they  would  have   continued  their  antics  had  not  A 
called  all  hands  to  order,  and  requested  and-per-se,  who  acted 
as  a  sort  of  whipper-in,  to  collect  the  scattering,  that  each  might 
tell  to  his  fellows  his  history  after  his  own  way.     '  For,'  said 
he,  '  we  have  long  enough  been  placed  beside  each  other  with- 
out   much  acquaintance,    like   slaves   whose  silence  has  been 
equaled  only  by  their  labor.     Let  us  each  tell  his  little  story  ; 
and  to  this  effect  I  advise  ye  all,  saving  O,  and  such  round-about 
bodies,   to  whom  it  may  not  be  permitted,  to  stretch  out  your- 
selves on  this  green  carpet  and  each  relate  according  to  his 
standing.     Wherefore,  methinks,   I  can't  do  better  than  begin. 
And,  my  friends,  it  seems  perfectly  correct  to  premise,  that 
there  is  a  vital  mistake  in  attributing  our  invention  or  introduc- 
tion among  any  people  under  the  sun,  to  Master  Cadmus  ;  and 
we  treat  with  proper  contempt  any  part  of  profane  history  that 
goes  to  disprove  the  idea  of  our  self-invention   and  total  origi- 
nality.    Our  brother  C,  who  was  the  very  making  of  Cadmus, 
can  testify  to  this  foolish  falsehood,  and  it  is  therefore  settled 
de  jure  that  we  owe  our  origin  to  no  "  being  of  earth's  mould." 
'  I,'  continued  A,   <  was  contemporary  with  Adam  ;  and  the 
first  that  I  recollect  of  myself  was  in  the  service  of  that  ancient 
gentleman,  as  I  was  ever  the  first  in  requisition,  when  he  made 
up  his  despatches  under  his  own  hand  and  signature.     I  went 
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into  the  Ark,  leading  the  Antediluvians — abode  all  his  life  with 
Abram,  so  that  to  this  day,  to  hurry  over  all  meaner  capacities 
in  which  I  have  served,  I  stand  first  and  foremost  in  Age,  and, 
dt  will  be  admitted,  in  Activity,  over  the  whole  world.  Being 
a  very  leader  in  Ambition,  I  marshaled  Alaric  and  Alexander 
in  all  their  victories,  and  was  the  inseparable  attendant  of  An- 
thony, though  I  always  came  last  in  the  train  of  Cleopatra. 
For  worthy  climax,  I  first  introduced  Assignments  among  mer- 
chants, a  very  sensible  sort  of  instrument  in  hard  times,  and  am 
just  now  the  sine  qua  non,  the  factotum,  of  Almacks.'  My 
heart  misgave  me — I  cast  my.  eyes  about  for  a  moment  to  see 
what  had  become  of  this  sad  book  !  By  the  light  of  the  letters 
I  saw  it  safe  at  my  feet,  face  downward,  on  the  floor.  But  I 
started  not.  T  would  not  have  broken  the  enchantment  for  a 
library.  I  was  hearing  a  precious  revelation  !  '  My  shape,' 
continued  A,  '  was  often  the  occasion  of  rude  sayings  among 
the  ignorant,  who  likened  me  to  tall  raw  boys  who  walked 
wide ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that'  I  first  gave 
mathematicians  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  and,  straddler  or  not, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  solitary  pair  of  dividers  without 
me.  It  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  I  was  a  mere  article  ; 
but  it  has  been  admitted  universally,  since  the  art  of  printing, 
that  I  can  boast  as  much  influence  as  the  combined  forces  of 
TH&E,  notwithstanding.'  Here  the  little  fellows  all  shrug- 
ged like  a  trio  of  Frenchmen — their  withers  were  wrung.  e  My 
friend  V,  quite  the  reverse  of  myself  in  character  as  well  as 
person,  will  vouch  for  me  that  I,  as  well  as  himself,  have  been 
allowed  to  have  point,  when  brought  in  my  legitimate  propor- 
tions before  the  world. 

'  But,  my  friends,  in  our  character  of  letters,  we  are  suffering., 
in  the  hands  of  men,  a  species  of  martyrdom,  through  an  un- 
godly practice  among  them  of  typifying  us  in  every  heathenish 
and  uncouth  form  imaginable.  Indeed  our  Roman  outlines  are 
well  nigh  effaced  by  the  intervention  of  these  pestilent  fellows. 
But  I  have  occupied  too  much  time  already  in  my  narrative. 
My  neighbor  B,  you  see,  is  swelling  to  begin  his  story.'  With 
these  wrords,  long-limbed  A  flung  back  on  the  green  cloth,  and 
stretched  himself  out  like  a  young  Colossus,  while  his  right 
hand  man  commenced  his  tale. 

'  I  was  always,'  said  B,  '  portly,  from  a  child.  If  my  brother 
A  lead  us  in  Antiquity,  I  can  only  say  in  offset  that  there  were 
very  few  before  me  in  the  Beginning.  I  was  thrown  into  good 
company  in  my  youth,  and  accompanied  John  Bunyan  in  his 
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ilgrimage.  No  one,  from  first  to  last,  could  be  Beautiful  or 
rave  without  me ;  and,  big  and  burly  as  I  appear,  I  have  been 
the  leader  of  all  Beaux,  from  those  of  the  ark  to  those  of 
Broadway.  I  have  seen  enough  of  consequence  and  of  the 
great  world,  in  all  conscience  ;  having  abode  in  Boston  or  Bunk- 
er-hill monument  for  these  last  four  hundred  years,  to  speak 
within  bounds.  They  say  I  am  necessary  to  the  making  of 
this  same  tower,  which  is  longer  in  the  building,  by  the  way, 
than  was  that  of  Babel,  of  which  I  speak  knowingly,  as  I  was 
head-workman  there,  though  I  left  the  fools  in  the  midst  of  it. 
I  kept  early  company  with  the  patient  and  the  impatient,  for  I 
was  first  with  Balaam  and  the  last  with  Job ;  though,  for  that 
matter,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  the  origin  of  his  Biles.  I 
have  been,  'tis  true,  distinguished  in  Bulls  and  Blunders  ;  and 
the  last  one,  as  it  affected  me,  was  in  accompanying  Bonaparte 
through  his  career,  to  St.  Helena — but  I  went  with  Bertrand. 
I  am  now  the  fast  friend  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  Blacks, 
taking  the  first  stand  for  them  both.  This  gives  some  color  at 
least  to  my  patriotism.  I  have  sometimes  been  called  the 
Bishop  of  the  alphabet,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  my  rotundity  ;  and 
many  have  shaken  their  heads  and  foretold  my  departure,  from 
a  combined  dropsy  of  the  chest  and  stomach.  But  I  shall  out- 
live ye  all  !  The  meddling  musicians  have  treated  me  the 
worst,  having  for  a  long  time  denominated  me  B  flat — a  round 
piece  of  satire,  sure  enough  !  But  this  is  against  ocular  de- 
monstration. At  present,  I  am  indispensable  in  all  matters  of 
Business,  Bargaining,  and  Botheration  ;  and,  in  the  upshot,  I 
may  say  that  by  actual  measurement  I  have  about  me  more  of 
the  line  of  beauty  than  any  of  my  queer-shaped  brethren.' 
Here  B  stroked  down  his  respectable  protuberances,  and  made 
way  for  C,  who  came  next  in  order.  Sitting  all  in  a  heap,  he 
began  : 

'  My  shape,  my  dear  friends,  is  owing  to  a  vile  practice 
which  I  contracted  in  my  youth,  of  trying  to  imitate  a  circle  ; 
but,  like  a  good  many  country  ministers  and  bad  poets,  as  I 
could  not,  at  last,  make  both  ends  meet,  I  am  what  I  am.  I 
have  been  something  of  a  traveler  in  my  day.  I  went  with 
Csesar  through  all  his  Campaigns,  and  formed  a  twelfth  part  of 
his  Commentaries  ;  was  conspicuous  in  the  Crusades,  and  came 
to  this  blessed  country  with  Christopher  Columbus.  Lastly,  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  have  become  the  leader  of  Craniolo- 
gists.'  Here  there  was  a  sort  of  general  '  pshaw  ! '  from  all 
quarters.     '  My  political  importance  has  been  something,  as  I 
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have  long  been  in  close  connection  with  Clay  on  this  side  the 
water,  and  with  Canning,  formerly,  on  the  other.  I  am  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Constitution  in  spite  of  the  presidents,  and 
always  reside  in  the  Capital.  My  figure  has  been  ofttimes  ob- 
jected to,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  new  moon — and  moreover,  for  my  own  comfort,  I 
have  a  happy  faculty  of  rocking  myself  to  sleep  upon  the 
strength  of  my  own  globular  configuration.  I  have  been  deem- 
ed an  obstinate  character,  because  I  always  seem  to  have  my 
back  up — but  my  neighbor  D  is  a  capital  foil  in  that  respect, 
as  his  development  is  in  an  opposite  direction.'  So  saying,  the 
little  fellow  trundled  away  upon  the  tapis,  as  though  he  would 
never  be  done. 

D  threw  himself  flat  on  his  back,  and  commenced  as  fol- 
lows :  '  r  never  took  the  trouble,  my  dear  fellows,  to  inquire 
into  my  antiquity  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  strong  suspi- 
cions that  I  am  as  ancient  as  Beelzebub,  for  the  first  stand  that 
I  took,  in  any  way,  was  in  the  service  of  the  D — 1  1  I  after- 
wards reformed,  however,  and  was  a  leading  character  with 
King  David,  and  traveled  with  Daniel  among  the  lions  ;  but 
am  now,  in  sober  earnest,  fain  to  preside  over  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb — those  unfortunate  creatures  of  whom  Saladin  said,  '  the 
soul  of  speech  is  stricken  with  silence  between  the  ivory  walls 
of  his  palace.'  As  to  my  figure,  it  is  well  known  amongst  sen- 
sible people  that  I  was  the  first  model  of  a  rainbow.  I  have 
been  somewhat  laughed  at,  to  be  sure,  as  well  as  my  brother 
B,  for  obesity ;  but  it  is  evident  I  have  the  better  of  him,  in 
being  without  that  absurd  contraction  in  medias  res,  which  is 
the  destruction  of  the  line  of  beauty  in  his  venerable  figure. 
On  account  of  some  virtue  which  I  never  had  the  happiness  to 
discover,  I  have  long  been  considered  the  representative  of  five 
hundred — whether  it  be  of  men,  monkeys,  or  what  not,  it  is 
ever  the  same  ! '  (What  would  the  celebrated  council  of  Nice 
have  said  to  that  ?  thought  I.)  '  But  this  is  matter  for  mathema- 
ticians to  solve,  or  to  settle,  with  these  foolish  Romans.  Mean- 
time, for  me  to  take  a  sweep  of  sixty  is  a  thing  of  no  moment 
at  all.'  So  saying,  he  displayed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  infi- 
nite amusement  of  the  assembly. 

'  I,'  said  E,  '  first  found  myself  with  Eve  in  Eden.  Hard  it 
was  indeed  to  leave  such  beautiful  company  ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  join  the  Enemy.  As  this  world  grew  famous  and  fashiona- 
ble, I  took  the  lead  in  Etiquette,  and  became  the  first  character 
in  England,  and,  of  course,  Everywhere,  while  the  Edinburgh 
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acknowledged  me  first  in  letters.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  have 
the  hope  of  nothing  hereafter  to  be  proud  of.  Bitter  things 
have  been  said  of  my  figure.  I  have  been  called  a  thing  that 
would  turn  short  corners.  But  this  is  judging  too  much  like 
the  craniologist.  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that  I  am  methodical, 
as  I  come  of  the  family  of  the  right  angles.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  also,  that  I  am  a  capital  fellow  in  manufacturing 
Echo.  I  have  an  over-reaching  way,  it  is  true,  but  my  brother 
T  bears  me  in  it  exceedingly  well.  The  matter  most  pestilent 
to  me  is  my  sometimes  near  conjunction  with  my  brothers  A 
and  O,  in  the  unseemly  shape  of  what  is  called  a  diphthong  ;  a 
word,  into  the  bargain,  of  most  ungracious  denomination.  In 
all  these  cases  I  am  thrown  forcibly  from  my  perpendicularity, 
and  am  obliged  to  support  life  in  a  sort  of  inclined  plane,  that  is 
far  from  agreeable.'  A  and  O  here  muttered  something  very 
contemptuously  of  this  juxtaposition,  inasmuch  as  the  children 
of  men  considered  them  as  mere  dead  letters,  and  E  alone  wor- 
thy of  emphasis.  This  was  sensible.  I  almost  wished  the 
publishers  had  been  there. 

E  having  nothing  more  to  say,  F  took  up  the  tale.  '  Good 
friends,'  said  he,  '  I  am  cousin-german  to  my  neighbor  E.  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  family  resemblance  can  be  traced  in  the 
length  of  our  cervical  vertebrae,  and  this  prefix  upon  the  ster- 
num. I  have  no  particular  recollection  where  I  first  found  my- 
self; but  remember  I  came  to  be  of  importance  in  France, 
where,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  I,  to  this  day,  take  the  lead 
in  Fashion  and  Fancy.  In  Freemasonry  I  have  the  prece- 
dence, and  of  course  am  of  notoriety  in  the  Fudge  family.  My 
figure  (for  I  see  we  are  all  so  marvellously  composed  that 
some  account  of  our  outward  man  is  deemed  necessary),  my 
figure  has  been  used  in  terror  em  in  many  countries  ;  and  it 
naturally  suggested  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  idea  of  the  gal- 
lows, since  no  Felon  has  there  been  whom  I  have  not  accom- 
panied to  the  gibbet  since  the  invention  of  capital  punishments. 
I  have  always  been  at  the  head  of  the  Flats  ;  and  why  psalm- 
singers  should  denominate  me  F  sharp,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond 
my  fathom.  I  am  as  upright  and  rectangular  as  Philadelphia, 
though  from  an  unhappy  propensity  of  throwing  my  head  for- 
ward, I  have  utterly  lost  my  balance — and  the  urchin  at  school 
was  right  enough,  who  said  I  should  be  compelled  to  run  forever 
after  my  centre  of  gravity.'  Here  he  finished,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  G — a  stout,  apoplectic-looking  fellow,  who  delivered 
himself  to  the  following  purpose. 
20* 
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'  I  am  distantly  related  to  the  family  of  the  circles.  My  first 
recollection  finds  me  in  the  service  of  Goliath,  a  heavy  gentle- 
man among  the  Philistines.  I  was  undoubtedly  chosen  as  one  of 
his  representatives  on  account  of  my  breadth  of  back,  in  which 
endowment  I  do  not  yield  a  whit  to  my  brother  C.  Growing 
tired,  however,  of  the  exclusive  company  of  Giants,  and  after- 
wards happening  in  Great  Britain,  I  led  wicked  Guy  in  the 
Gunpowder  affair  in  that  country.  I  have  been  too  plethoric 
for  much  exercise,  yet  in  modern  times  they  have  put  me  at  the 
head  of  a  Gymnasium.  This  leads  me  to  think  the  matter  all 
humbug.  At  present  I  am  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Gay, 
Grand  and  Glorious.  My  figure  is  rather  unfortunate  to  mould 
into  an  exquisite,  and,  compared  with  our  friend  C,  my  nether 
extremity  looks  sadly  like  the  Gout,  to  be  sure  ;  yet  it  passes 
for  only  a  natural  bluntness  of  the  parts,  and  comports  with  the 
downrightness  of  my  character.  However,  as  most  of  us,  like 
lazy  students,  sit  more  or  less  on  our  backs,  and  move  but  little 
withal,  the  configuration  of  these  sad  extremities  is  hardly  more 
than  a  thing  of  moonshine/  So  saying,  he  rolled  backward  in 
a  state  of  delicious  insensibility. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Myrtle  is  the  principal  timber  throughout  this  district.  Its 
appearance,  as  to  a  rough  bark  and  thick  foliage,  very  much 
resembles  the  elm  ;  but  there  are  no  elms  equal  to  those  gigan- 
tic trees,  being  in  general  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  is  very 
like  cedar.         *###*** 

When  the  heath  was  set  on  fire,  I  caught  one  of  those  curious 
insects,  the  native  straw:  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  nondescript. 
The  only  creatures  inhabiting  these  large  forests  appeared  to  be 
opossums  and  bandicoot  rats,  and,  I  suppose,  tigers,  or  native 
dogs,  as  they  are  called ;  as  we  often  heard  the  cracking  of 
sticks  by  some  heavy  creature  after  dark,  as  we  lay,  like  mum- 
mies, rolled  up  in  blankets  to  keep  off  the  musquitoes,  by  our 

*  From  the  '  Sketch,  of  the  History  of  VanDiemen's  Land,'  recentty  published  in  London* 
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fire-side,  upon  our  bed  of  fern-leaves.  This,  and  the  owl's 
doleful  cry  of  '  more  pork,'  and  the  screaming  of  the  opossums, 
were  the  only  disturbances  we  experienced  during  the  night. 
Parrots,  far  above  our  reach,  were  chattering  all  day  ;  when  they 
made  an  unusually  loud  noise,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  eagle- 
hawk  pouncing  upon  them  for  his  prey.  We  also  occasionally 
heard  the  trumpeter,  or  black-magpie,  and  black  cockatoos  in 
large  mobs ;  but  they  kept  so  much  aloft,  we  only  were  able  to 
shoot  one  of  them  and  one  parrot  during  the  whole  journey ; 
and  one  of  the  men  shot  a  '  more  pork.' 

Van  Diemen's  Land  has  been  already  said  to  be  thickly  tim- 
bered. It  may  indeed  be  styled  a  land  of  forests,  the  wood- 
lands being  out  of  all  proportion  to  ground  that  is  even  tolerably 
clear  of  timber ;  yet  in  many  places  there  is  no  underwood,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  tall,  ungainly  trees,  standing  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  running  up  to  a  great  height  be- 
fore they  shoot  out  any  branches.  Much  of  the  timber  of  the 
colony  is  extremely  serviceable  for  every  building  purpose,  par- 
ticularly stringy  bark,  which  has  been  termed  the  oak  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  both  on  account  of  the  appearance  and  dura- 
bility of  the  wood,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Gum, 
of  several  sorts ;  almost  equal  to  stringy  bark.  Peppermint — 
another  wood  of  the  same  description,  but  particularly  used 
where  facility  of  splitting  is  required.  Among  the  ornamental 
woods  come — light-wood,  the  oak  or  beef-tree,  honeysuckle, 
myrtle,  and  the  cherry-tree.  Woods  that  are  much  esteemed  for 
the  fitting  up  of  houses,  and  by  cabinet-makers  and  others,  are 
Huon  pine,  black  and  silver  mimosas,  pencil  cedar,  and  sassa- 
fras. All  the  trees  are  evergreens — and  some  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  mimosas,  put  forth  very  rich  blossoms  in  the  spring ; 
but  the  prevailing  color  of  nearly  all  of  this  description  has  been 
remarked  to  partake  more  or  less  of  yellow.  The  foliage  is 
generally  of  a  dark  or  sombre  green,  and  the  eye  wanders  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  dense  forest  everywhere  presented,  search- 
ing in  vain  for  the  relief  that  is  afforded  by  the  many  varying 
hues  of  the  deciduous  family.  The  varieties  of  shrubs  are 
many,  and  extremely  beautiful ;  and  several  of  them  have  very 
elegant  flowers.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  transplant  them ; 
indeed,  the  only  way  of  doing  this  with  a  chance  of  their  living, 
is  to  be  careful  that  there  is  a  solid  ball  of  earth,  not  less  than  a 
foot  square,  around  the  root ;  and  provided  this  be  well  attended 
to,  the  season  or  period  of  the  year  is  of  less  consequence  than 
some  imagine.     The  winter  months  are,  however,  generally 
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thought  preferable  to  any  others.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
numerous  shrubs  and  valuable  plants  which  are  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  island  ;  Mount  Wellington  alone  would  be  an 
extensive  field  for  the  study  of  botanical  inquiry.  Among  the 
most  valuable  yet  discovered,  might  be  enumerated  the  pepper- 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  has  proved  to  contain  many  valuable 
medicinal  qualities.  The  tea-tree  should  not  pass  unnoticed, 
whose  leaves  serve  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  Chinese  plant ; 
and  although  the  beverage  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally  as  good, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  much  more  wholesome.  The 
fern-tree  may  perhaps  be  ranked  as  the  most  elegant  production 
of  nature  in  the  island  ;  but,  as  before  stated,  merely  to  continue 
enumerating  the  many  varied  sorts  of  shrubs,  would  occupy 
more  room  than  could  be  well  spared,  without  prejudice  to  other 
heads  of  which  this  work  is  treating.  The  botanical  fever,  now 
raging  in  England,  has  not  yet  reached  this  part  of  the  world ; 
all  the  study  of  the  settler  is  horticulture,  which  proves  unques- 
tionably the  most  profitable ;  indeed,  so  little  has  botany  been 
studied,  that  we  believe  it  can  be  safely  said,  that  there  is  only 
one  person  on  the  island  who  makes  it  a  business :  that  person 
is  a  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  well  known,  having  discovered  the  method 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  guarantee  plants  and  seeds  that  may 
be  required  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 


MOORISH      WAR     SONG. 
FROM   THE    FRENCH. 

Hark  !  the  sounding  trump  alarms, 
Shouts  of  valor  with  it  blending ; 
Youthful  lovers,  on  your  arms 
Now  is  happiness  depending  : 
Honored  in  our  country's  story, 
Conquest  crowned,  what  joys  we'll  prove  ! 
Love  's  the  sweet  reward  of  Glory, 
Glory's  splendor  brightens  Love. 
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When  the  lover  seeks  to  gain 
Her  he  views  with  adoration, 
Victor  on  the  battle  plain, 
Love  will  follow  admiration. 
He,  whose  brow  the  laurel  twineth, 
May  to  proudest  dames  aspire — 
Beauty  oft  to  Fame  resigneth, 
When  poor  Love  can  but  desire. 

Valor — Love — whom  we  have  named, 
Patrons  through  our  path  of  life, 
Grant  to  hearts  by  you  inflamed, 
Death  or  conquest  in  the  strife  : 
Let  us  fall,  no  footstep  swerving, 
Or,  returning,  let  us  hear 
Glory  is  of  Love  deserving, 
Glory  is  to  Love  most  dear. 


RELIGION.  BY     J.      G.     WHITTIER. 

We  pity  the  man  who  has  no  religion  in  his  heart — no  high  and 
irresistible  yearning  after  a  better  and  holier  existence  ;  who  is 
contented  with  the  sensuality  and  grossness  of  earth ;  whose 
spirit  never  revolts  at  the  darkness  of  its  prison  house,  nor  exults 
at  the  thought  of  its  final  emancipation.  We  pity  him,  for  he 
affords  no  evidence  of  his  high  origin — no  manifestation  of  that 
intellectual  prerogative,  which  renders  man  the  delegated  lord 
of  the  visible  creation.  He  can  rank  no  higher  than  the  animal 
nature  ;  the  spiritual  could  never  stoop  so  lowly.  To  seek  for 
beastly  excitements — to  minister  with  a  bountiful  hand  to  de- 
praved and  strong  appetites — are  attributes  of  the  animal  alone. 
To  limit  our  hopes  and  aspirations  to  this  world,  is  like  remain- 
ing forever  in  the  place  of  our  birth,  without  ever  lifting  the  veil 
of  the  visible  horizon  which  bent  over  our  infancy. 

There  is  religion  in  everything  around  us  ;  a  calm  and  holy 

religion  in  the  unbreathing  things  of  nature,  which  man  would 

do  well  to  imitate.     It  is  a  meek  and  blessed  influence,  stealing 

t  in,  as  it  were,  unawares  upon  the  heart.     It  comes  quietly  and 

without  excitement.      It  has  no  terror — no  gloom  in  its  ap- 
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preaches.  It  does  not  rouse  the  passions.  It  is  untrammeled 
by|the  creeds,  and  unshadowed  by  the  superstitions  of  men.  It 
is  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Author  ;  and  glowing  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  which  pervades  and 
quickens  it.  It  is  written  on  the  arched  sky.  It  looks  out  from 
every  star.  It  is  on  the  sailing  cloud,  and  in  the  invisible  wind. 
It  is  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  earth — where  the  shrubless 
mountain  tops  pierce  the  thin  atmosphere  of  eternal  winter,  or 
where  the  mighty  forest  fluctuates  before  the  strong  wind,  with 
its  dark  waves  of  green  foliage.  It  is  spread  out  like  a  legible 
language  upon  the  broad  face  of  the  unsleeping  ocean.  It  is 
the  poetry  of  nature.  It  is  this  which  uplifts  the  spirit  within 
us,  until  it  is  tall  enough  to  overlook  the  shadows  of  our  place 
of  probation ;  which  breaks,  link  after  link,  the  chain  which 
binds  us  to  materiality ;  and  which  opens  to  our  imagination  a 
world  of  spiritual  beauty  and  holiness. 


A      VISION. 


I  saw  a  map  of  the  human  heart — ■ 

Saw  the  streams  of  Passion's  earliest  start; 

I  saw,  as  they  rushed  o'er  their  rugged  way, 

That  they  lost  all  trace  of  the  blissful  day 

When  they  stole  from  the  sparkling  springs  of  youth, 

Through  the  emerald  meads  of  peace  and  truth. 

For  their  banks  were  torn  by  the  rebel  tide, 

Till  nor  bloom  nor  verdure  might  there  abide. 

I  saw,  as  there  came  on  the  wings  of  love, 

A  being,  in  beauty  of  worlds  above ; 

And  she  paused  to  weep  o'er  the  fearful  plan, 

As  they  ploughed  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  man ! 

She  wept — and  her  tears  were  the  dews  of  grace. 

When  they  fell  on  the  turbid  billow's  face, 

I  looked  on  those  streams  ;  they  were  calm  and  clear 

As  through  Eden  flowed  in  the  world's  first  year — 

And  the  subject-scene  of  their  battle  strife 

To  bliss  awoke,  as  in  new-born  life. 
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AMERICA.         BY     AN     ENGLISHMAN.* 

Unfortunately,  those  who  have  published  descriptions  of  Ame- 
rica have  not  generally  remained  there  long  enough  to  be  ena- 
bled to  use  their  judgment  uninfluenced  by  prepossessions  against 
or  in  favor  of  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  American  system ; 
they  consequently  apply  a  scale  of  their  own,  adapted  to  a 
country,  widely  different  in  circumstances,  manners,  and  institu- 
tions, in  forming  opinions  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  traveler  who  on  first  arriving  in  any  foreign 
country  should  unreservedly  commit  to  paper  his  impressions 
and  opinions  of  its  usages  or  political  institutions,  and  endeavor 
to  explain  and  account  for  its  peculiar  customs,  from  his  own 
observations  and  knowledge,  and  then  lay  aside  his  notes  during 
a  year's  residence  in  the  same  place,  would  probably  be  sur- 
prised, on  a  reperusal  of  them,  at  the"  mistaken  views  that  he 
had  in  many  instances  taken ; — at  least,  I  have  found  it  so. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  European  countries,  having  generally 
many  features  of  resemblance,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the  judg- 
ments passed  by  Europeans  on  the  United  States.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  more  especially  of  the  political  institutions  of  America ; 
but  the  same  remarks  are  even  more  strikingly  applicable  to  the 
social  system  of  that  country.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
many  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
to  an  Englishman  appear  at  first  sight  fraught  with  danger,  will 
perhaps,  on  a  nearer  examination,  be  found  well  adapted  to  the 
American  Union ;  for  we  are  prone  unconsciously  to  apply  the 
arguments  that  would  be  good  in  England  to  a  country  extremely 
dissimilar ;  and  thus  contemplating,  with  views  and  ideas  suited 
to  a  very  different  state  of  things,  particular  measures  or  modes 
of  government,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  judgments  and  pre- 
dictions of  their  consequences  should  be  erroneous.  Americans 
say  that  we  look  at  their  republican  institutions  through  our 
'  monarchical  spectacles,'  and  that  it  requires  some  apprentice- 
ship to  so  different  a  state  of  things  to  see  them  in  their  true 
light.  Let  us  look  at  the  converse  of  this  proposition.  When 
an  American  arrives  in  England  for  the  first  time,  he  is  apt  to 
jump  at  conclusions  equally  unfounded  respecting  our  country. 
I  know  what  were  the  impressions  of  some  individuals  from  the 

*  Prom  a  late  English  work,  entitled  <■  Remarks  on  the  Statistics  and  Political  Institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,'  &c.    By  W.  G.  Ouseley,  Esq. 
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United  Stales,  and  men  of  sagacity  and  experience,  on  first 
witnessing  the  practical  workings  of  our  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  results  of  our  social  system.  And  if  most  Americans 
were  honestly  to  confess  their  real  opinions,  formed  after  only  a 
short  residence  in  England  at  any  period  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  few  who  would  not  avow 
a  conviction  of  their  astonishment  at  the  possibility  of  our  go- 
vernment having  continued  to  work  with  any  success  for  five 
years  together :  but  after  a  residence  of  greater  duration,  they 
perceive  the  existence  of  counteracting  causes  preventing  many 
of  the  bad  effects  which  they  anticipated,  and  even  begin  to 
think  that  the  transition  to  a  form  of  government  like  their  own 
would  neither  be  so  easy  nor  so  advantageous  as  they  previously 
believed.  Americans  are  eminently  practical  men ;  all  their 
undertakings,  and  generally  all  the  measures,  whether  of  govern- 
ments or  individuals,  in  that  country,  are  stamped  with  utility  as 
their  object,  and  dictated  by  sound  practical  good  sense  and  pru- 
dence. They  consequently  quickly  detect  the  wildness  and 
absurdity  of  many  of  the  republican  theories  of  those  Europeans 
who  would  seek  to  adopt  forms  of  government  totally  unfitted 
for  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  and  soon  adapt  their  views 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  political  atmosphere  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  Englishmen  do  not,  I  think,  so  readily  divest  them- 
selves of  their  preconceived  ideas  when  reflecting  on  the  situa- 
tion of  America,  and  are  apt  to  continue  bigoted  in  their  own 
hypotheses,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  contradictions  from 
facts  and  practical  results  to  which  they  are  continually  subjected. 
It  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  erroneous  views 
that  are  so  often  taken  of  the  American  republic ;  and  for  the 
condemnation  of  a  system  pursued  with  such  remarkable  success 
in  one  country,  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  another. 
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I  would  fain  hear  from  those  misogynists,  who  condemn  mar- 
riage, even  a  shadow  of  reason  why  I  should  not  pronounce  a 
modest  wife  the  greatest  of  human  blessings.  She  is  the  safety 
of  that  house  whose  affairs  she  administers.  She  is  the  joy  of 
your  health,  and  your  cure  and  consolation  in  sickness ;  your 
partner  in  prosperity,  and  your  comfort  in  adversity.  She  soothes 
and  calms  the  headstrong  violence  of  youth,  and  breaks  and 
tempers  the  morose  austerity  of  age. — Savage's  Letters. 
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AMERICAN       GENIUS. 

The  American  Continent  was  discovered  in  1492  ;  at  which 
time  it  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  savages.  England 
at  that  period  was  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism  but 
little  more  enviable  ;  and  Europe  in  general  had  then  but  begun 
to  feel  the  benign  influence  of  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  art  of  printing  and  of 
the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  their  application  to  the 
purposes  of  man  in  his  civil  concerns,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
mass  of  mind  that  has  continued  to  act  with  increasing  energy 
to  the  present  time. 

Since  that  period,  the  state  of  society  and  of  man  in  his  poli- 
tical and  civil  relations  has  undergone  an  important  change. 
Nations  and  communities  are  not  now  what  they  were  then. 
Their  habits  and  feelings  are  changed.  Men  have  become 
more  intellectual,  and  less  ferocious.  Intellectual  excellence 
is  more  esteemed,  and  physical  power  and  prowess  less.  At 
the  present  day,  due  praise  and  honor  are  awarded  to  him  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  any  extraordinary  discovery,  or 
the  display  of  uncommon  intellectual  exertion  and  energy. 

The  names  of  the  distinguished  orator,  statesman,  scholar,  phi- 
losopher, and  artist,  are  now  emblazoned  on  the  pages  of  history, 
and  there  chronicled  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Here 
we  behold  a  long  list  of  bright  names,  distinguished  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  science,  literature  and  art  ;  whose  possessors 
stand  conspicuous  among  the  lights  of  mankind,  like  beacons 
placed  at  intervals  as  guides  along  the  borders  of  the  trackless 
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sea.  Some  indeed  appear  more  brilliant  than  others  ;  and,  as  if 
elevated  like  towering  landmarks  above  the  surrounding  world, 
shed  their  light,  far  and  wide,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  asto- 
nished beholder. 

Such,  in  modern  times,  are  the  names  of  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Hamilton,  Fulton,  Whitney,  Perkins,  Bowditch,  Ritten- 
house,  Hare,  Irving,  Bryant,  Allston,  Stewart,  Count  Rumford, 
Sir  Benjamin  West  ;  and  a  long  list  of  others,  of  less  note,  in 
this  our  western  world.  While  no  less  conspicuous,  in  the  old 
world,  are  the  names  of  Davy,  Watt,  Arkwright,  Ferguson, 
Halley,  Scott,  Campbell,  Byron,  Moore,  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, and  many  others  in  England  ;  besides  a  numerous  list  of 
not  less  distinguished  names  on  the  continent. 

Much  has  been  said,  both  in  England  and  America,  of  the 
comparative  genius  of  these  two  nations.  Much  vituperation 
and  acrimony  have  been  had  recourse  to,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  and  little  regard  to  truth  too  often  manifested  in 
adducing  proofs  to  substantiate  the  assertions  of  the  claimants. 

Till  of  late,  more  of  this  feeling  of  hostility  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  parties,  than  is  becoming  two  civilized  nations  of 
common  origin,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  having  the 
same  common  interest  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 

Such  is  the  facility  and  frequency  of  intercourse  between 
nations  in  modern  times,  that  any  important  discovery  in  art  or 
science,  or  any  extraordinary  literary  production,  immediately 
becomes  the  common  property  of  the  civilized  world.  All 
participate  in  the  advantages  or  pleasures  derived  from  the 
efforts  of  talent  and  genius,  and  all  should  respond  to  its  praise, 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  The  possessors  of  extraordinary 
mental  powers,  properly  directed,  become  the  common  property 
of  all  mankind.  They  are  of  no  nation  or  age  ;  but  live  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  mankind  in  general.  They 
should  be  appropriated  by  all,  as  all  are  sharers  in  the  fruits  of 
their  exertions.  The  enlightened  and  candid  are  beginning  to 
consider  this  matter  more  as  they  ought,  and  distinguished 
writers,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  more  freely  to  accord  the  praise 
due  to  merit,  without  regard  to  name  or  nation. 

The  ancients  bestowed  upon  the  '  inventors  of  the  arts '  the 
privilege  of  apotheosis,  or  deification ;  as  likewise  upon  other 
extraordinary  benefactors  of  mankind.  In  this,  although  they 
may  have  erred  in  considering  them  as  supernatural  beings, 
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they  manifested  that  high  respect  which  ever  should  be  paid  to 
those  who  have  conferred  any  important  benefit  on  their  species 
by  extraordinary  discoveries,  or  performed  any  extraordinary 
action  that  may  have  a  lasting  influence  in  promoting  the  hap- 
piness and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind. 

In  modern  times,  were  we  to  take  into  consideration  this  cir- 
cumstance in  deciding  the  pretensions  of  different  claimants  to 
our  regard,  the  names  of  Fulton,  Franklin,  Perkins,  and  Bow- 
ditch,  would  stand  pre-eminent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
while  those  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  Davy,  and  Ferguson,  with 
several  others  in  Great  Britain,  would  not  less  claim  our  highest 
regard,  in  the  transatlantic  world. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright — who  died  August  3,  1792,  and  who 
by  his  uncommon  genius  and  persevering  industry  invented  and 
perfected  a  system  of  machinery  for  '  spinning  cotton,'  that  had 
been  in  vain  attempted  by  many  of  the  first  mechanics  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries — was  of  humble  descent,  and  in  fact 
himself  originally  in  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of  life,  being 
literally  a  penny  barber  at  Manchester,  England.  He  died, 
leaving  property  behind  him  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling,  and  the  proud  honor  of  having  been  the  means,  by 
his  inventive  genius,  of  giving  perpetual  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  families,  and  of  increasing  the  population  and  wealth 
of  his  country  to  an  almost  unparalleled  extent.  We,  as  well 
as  the  world  at  large,  are  still  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  extra- 
ordinary exertions  and  wonderful  ingenuity. 

Contemporary  with  him,  and  in  this  country,  was  Robert  Ful- 
ton, who  was  born  in  1765,  and  died  in  1815  ;  and  who  made 
such  wonderful  discoveries  and  improvements  in  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, as  will  perpetuate  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  -  His 
inventive  genius  has  given  employment  to  thousands,  and  so  faci- 
litated the  intercourse  between  nations  and  communities,  that  the 
influence  of  his  exertions  will  be  felt  by  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Vessels  propelled  by  steam  are  now  in  common  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  all  over  Europe,  and  indeed  over 
the  whole  civilized  world.  What  Bolton  and  Watt  had  com- 
menced in  England,  Fulton  perfected  in  America.  The  fruits 
of  their  united  efforts  are  now  seen  and  felt  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe,  and  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  likewise  in  other  parts  of  America. 

We  will  not  compare  our  own  Bowditch,  formerly  a  common 
seaman  of  Salem,  with  any  other  mathematician  either  in 
England  or  on   the   continent.       It  is   universally    acknow- 
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ledged  that  he  has  corrected  many  errors  in  the  mathematical 
tables  in  nautical  and  astronomical  books,  that  had  escaped  the 
most  critical  observation  of  the  most  acute  mathematicians  in 
Europe.  Besides,  he  has  amplified  and  enlarged  many  of  these, 
and  added  new  discoveries  of  his  own ;  so  that  his  Navigator  is 
now  in  general  use  among  seamen,  not  only  in  our  coun- 
try, but  in  England  and  every  part  of  Europe.  However  un- 
willing England  may  be  to  grant  to  American  genius  the  meed 
of  praise,  the  general  use  of  Mr.  Bowditch's  book  in  that  coun- 
try is  but  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  its  excellence.  He  has 
done  what  it  has  been  stated  no  other  person  either  here  or  in 
Great  Britain  could  do,  in  translating  the  '  Mechanique  Celeste' 
of  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  Laplace.  He  has  traced  this 
extraordinary  man  through  all  the  winding  mazes  of  his  labyrinth 
of  worlds,  and  in  his  annotations  and  commentaries  even  gone 
beyond  him  and  made  new  discoveries  of  his  own.  And  all 
this  from  a  self-taught  cabin-boy,  who  has  found  time  from  his 
daily  avocations  for  this  deep  research — these  wonderful  dis- 
coveries ! 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  born  in  1779,  and  who  recently  died, 
a  former  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  has  pro- 
bably done  as  much  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  chemical 
science  and  of  philosophy  as  any  man  who  has  lived  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Among  his  most  bril- 
liant and  useful  discoveries  and  inventions,  that  of  the  e  Safety 
Lamp '  stands  pre-eminent.  Of  all  his  numerous  and  wonder- 
ful discoveries,  this,  of  such  immense  benefit  to  the  English 
miner,  is  still  more  valuable  and  merits  a  higher  praise,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  preserving 
human  life.  Such  men  as  Franklin  and  Davy,  who,  with  god- 
like perspicacity,  have  subjected  even  the  elements  to  our  con- 
trol, have  rendered  more  essential  service  to  mankind  than  the 
whole  train  of  ambitious  heroes  from  Alexander  down  to 
Napoleon. 

Our  self-instructed  Rittenhouse  will  compare  well  with  the 
untaught  astronomer  and  inventor  Ferguson.  They  both  were 
deprived  in  early  life  of  the  benefits  of  a  classical  education, 
and  were  both  of  humble  origin.  Rittenhouse  was  by  profession 
a  watchmaker  and  farmer ;  and  Ferguson  a  sheep  and  cow  herd. 
Rittenhouse  constructed  an  observatory,  that  was  the  means  of 
many  important  discoveries  in  science  and  astronomy  ;  Fergu- 
son invented  an  '  Astronomical  Rotula,'  for  showing  the  new 
moons  and  eclipses.     Rittenhouse  made  many  observations  in 
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astronomy,  leading  to  important  results  ;  and  Ferguson,  by  his 
'  Delineation  of  the  complex  line  of  the  Moon's  motion,'  became 
no  less  distinguished  as  an  astronomer.  Ferguson  died  in  1776, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  Rittenhouse 
in  1796,  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Perhaps  no  man  that  ever  has  lived  will  compare  better  with 
the  immortal  Newton  than  our  own  Franklin.  Both  original 
in  their  discovery  and  manner  of  unraveling  the  hidden  laws  of 
nature,  they  were  equally  distinguished  in  their  time  for  boldness 
of  conception  and  acuteness  of  research;  and  both  for  the  pro- 
found homage  and  veneration  paid  them,  which  mankind  have 
ever  been  ready  to  show  to  minds  so  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  comprehensive  and  deep  research. 

Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1706,  and  Newton  died  in 
1727  ;  so  that  the  American  philosopher  reached  his  majority 
in  the  same  year  that  the  immortal  genius  of  Woolstrope,  in 
England,  departed  this  life.  The  great  discoveries  in  science, 
made  by  Franklin,  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  New- 
ton ;  and  his  political  reflections  have,  in  another  view,  placed 
him  by  the  side  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  Newton,  when  he 
formed  the  stupendous  plan  of  his  '  Principia,'  from  observing 
the  fall  of  an  apple  in  his  garden,  was  of  precisely  the  same 
age  as  the  immortal  Franklin  when  Newton  died.  Franklin 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years — and  Newton  at  that  of 
85  ;  making  only  about  a  year's  difference  in  the  ages  of  these 
two  immortal  geniuses. 

As  regards  the  poets  of  the  present  time,  who  stand  pre-emi- 
nent in  public  esteem  both  in  America  and  England,  we  may 
say  that  Campbell,  Moore,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  perhaps 
rank  as  high  as  any  now  living  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that 
Bryant,  Percival,  Halleck,  and  Sprague,  are  among  the  first  of 
American  poets.  The  purity  of  Campbell's  productions  has 
endeared  them  to  all  who  have  read  his  works  ;  and  our  own 
Bryant  has  been  no  less  esteemed  and  admired  for  his  beauty, 
purity,  and  simplicity.  They  are  equally  read  and  admired,  both 
here  and  in  England.  The  poetic  talent  of  Bryant  is  not  at  all 
inferior  in  any  respect  to  that  of  Campbell.  The  grand  and 
beautiful  are  equally  familiar  to  them  both,  and  they  are  both 
read  with  untiring  delight. 

Moore  and  Percival,  though  dissimilar  in  some  respects,  are 
strongly  alike  in  others.     The  poetry  of  both  participates  some- 
what of  the  same  spirit.     They  both  glow  with  patriotism,  when 
a  love  of  country  is  the  theme  of  their  muse — and  melt  in  ten- 
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deraess  when  grief,  pity,  or  love,  inspires  their  pen.  The 
imagery  of  both  is  equally  splendid  and  glowing  ;  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  both  are  equally  the  favorites  of  all  who  are  admir- 
ers of  charming  and  beautiful  imagery,  and  delicacy,  and  ten- 
derness of  sentiment.  Both  possess  the  same  sovereign  control 
over  the  heart  and  feelings  of  their  readers. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  compare  the  productions  of  Southey 
with  those  of  Sprague.  Two  poets  so  pre-eminent,  and  yet  so 
totally  unlike  in  almost  every  respect,  except  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  extraordinary  mental  powers,  can  be  considered 
in  connexion  only  by  way  of  contrast.  The  majestic  and  sub- 
lime march  of  the  mind  of  Sprague,  when  it  is  fired  by  any 
great  or  enkindling  theme  ;  or  the  tender,  and  pathetic,  and 
soul-melting  strains  of  his  muse,  when  touched  by  compassion, 
grief,  or  love,  would  ill  compare  with  the  wild,  desultory,  and 
almost  superhuman  ramblings  and  eccentric  flights  of  Southey, 
where  we  behold  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  and  genius 
strangely  and  confusedly  mingled  with  much  that  is  dross  and 
nonsense.  The  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  poetry,  however, 
breathes  through  the  whole  of  Southey's  works ;  and  were  he 
to  use  the  same  care  in  writing  that  Sprague  has  done,  we  are 
not  sure  that  his  writings  would  not  be  superior  in  every  respect. 
Both  are  the  favorites  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live, 
and  both  the  favored  sons  of  the  muses. 

Halleck  and  Wordsworth,  Rogers  and  Willis,  and  a  host  of 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  might  be  contrasted  and 
compared  ;  but  we  have  not  here  room  to  discuss  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  several  poetical  writers  of  the  present  day, 
both  here  and  in  England. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  speaking  and  writing  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  having  a  common  origin,  the  several  writers  of  the 
two  nations  differ  in  no  material  respect,  and  are  nearly  on  the 
sa^ne  footing  as  regards  their  relative  merits.  Since  the  death 
of  Byron,  England  has  had  no  poet  with  whom  our  Bryant, 
Percival,  or  Sprague,  would  not  compare. 

As  regards  prose  writers,  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  undoubtedly  in 
some  respects  the  first  living  writer  in  the  world,  if  he  be  yet 
living.  Yet  our  own  Irving  is  equally  famed,  both  here  and  in 
England  ;  and,  by  many,  his  writings  are  preferred  to  those  of 
Scott.  They  certainly  possess  merits  that  those  of  Scott  do  not 
possess ;  and  on  the  score  of  originality,  are  his  own  in  every 
respect.  They  are  characterized  by  a  smoothness  and  flow  of 
diction,  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  works  of  Scott ;  and  though 
the  great  novelist  may  have  been  more  prolific  and  varied  in  the 
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range  of  his  speculations  and  thoughts,  the  less  voluminous 
productions  of  Irving  compensate  for  their  smaller  amount  in 
the  superior  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  inimitable 
humor,  that  everywhere  breathe  through  them.  The  great 
and  unceasing  delight  with  which  we  peruse  the  pages  of  Irving, 
gives  to  his  productions  a  value  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  the 
writings  of  any  living  author,  except  Scott  ;  and  to  him,  who, 
desiring  to  be  amused,  has  not  much  leisure  and  considerable 
patience,  the  inimitable  humor  and  facetiousness  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Irving,  give  to  them  a  value  that  those  even 
of  Scott  himself  do  not  possess. 

Scott  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1771  ;  and  Irving  at  New 
York,  in  1783  :  so  that  Scott  is  now  61  years  of  age,  and 
Irving  49 — making  a  difference  in  their  ages  of  about  eleven 
years.  In  this  period,  Irving  may  produce  what  will  nearly 
equal  Scott  even  in  amount.  The  works  of  each  are  equally 
admired  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Bracebridge 
Hall  and  Sketch-Book  of  Irving  are  sought  with  the  same 
avidity,  and  read  with  the  same  delight,  in  Great  Britain,  as  the 
Waverley  Novels  are  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
America. 

We  might  compare  Cooper  with  Bulwer,  Miss  Sedgwick 
with  Miss  Porter,  Mrs.  Child  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  a  host 
of  other  living  writers  of  both  sexes,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. But  the  result  of  our  inquiries  would  probably  only  go  to 
show  that  there  is  no  great  reason  for  either  party  to  claim  any 
decided  superiority  in  point  of  genius  or  intellectual  greatness. 

As  regards  statesmen,  our  Webster  will  well  compare  with 
Brougham  ;  and  though  only  the  favorite  orator  of  the  young 
American  Republic,  his  eloquence  is  probably  not  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  that  of  any  member  of  the  British  Parliament  at  the 
present  day.  The  diplomatic  skill  of  our  countrymen,  as  well 
as  their  wisdom  in  council,  has  been  manifest  in  the  success  and 
unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  government  they  have  framed, 
and  over  which  their  deliberations  and  councils  exercise  an 
influence.  The  sagacity  and  profound  wisdom  of  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Otis,  and  Jay,  have  never  been  outdone  by 
a  like  number  of  English  statesmen,  since  the  existence  of  the 
British  government,  and  perhaps  never  equaled  since  the  days 
of  Solon  or  Lycurgus.  The  name  of  Washington  alone,  as  a 
towering  landmark  far  above  all  surrounding  objects — erected  as 
a  guide  to  a  wondering  world — stands,  and  will  stand  to  future 
generations,  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  proudest  monuments  in 
mortal  existence. 
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What  then  shall  we  say  of  American  Genius  1  What  shall 
we  say  of  it,,  when  compared  with  that  of  our  mother  country, 
Great  Britain,  or  indeed  with  that  of  any  country  in  Europe  ? 
We  are  indeed  young — only  about  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  we  existed  as  a  nation.  The  mental  energies  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  community  have  rather  been  directed  to  pursuits 
that  minister  directly  to  their  physical  wants,  than  to  those 
of  science  and  literature  ;  yet  the  number  of  our  distinguished 
men  in  the  several  departments  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe, 
during  the  same  period.  We  claim  no  superiority  in  this  res- 
pect over  other  countries ;  nor  do  we  allow  them  to  lay  claim  to 
any  over  us,  unless  they  can  show  cause  why  those  claims  are 
laid,  and  substantiate  them  by  indisputable  evidence.  That 
courtesy  and  forbearance  should  ever  be  shown  between 
nations  in  discussing  matters  of  this  kind,  that  the  individuals 
themselves  would  feel  bound  to  show  to  one  another  were  they 
actually  in  each  other's  presence.  Those  groundless  assump- 
tions, and  national  animosities,  that  have  too  often  characterized 
such  petty  discussions,  would  then  cease,  and  true  genius  and 
merit  would  meet  with  the  approbation  and  protection  of  the 
wise  and  good  of  all  countries,  without  regard  to  name  or 
nation.  b. 


RHYMING     RUMINATIONS     ON     OLD    LONDON    BRIDGE. 

Oh  !  ancient  London  Bridge, 

And  art  thou  done  for  ? 
To  walk  across  thee  were  a  privilege 

That  some  unborn  enthusiasts  would  run  for. 
I  have  crossed  o'er  thee  many  and  many  a  time, 
And  hold  my  head  the  higher  for  having  done  it ; 
Considering  it  a  prime 
And  rare  adventure — worthy  of  a  sonnet 

Or  little  flight  in  rhyme, 
A  monody,  an  elegy,  or  ode, 
Or  whatsoever  name  may  be  bestowed 
On  this  wild  rhapsody  of  lawless  chime — 
When  I  have  done  it. 

*  From  the  London  '  Monthly  Magazine.' 
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How  many  busy  hands,  and  heads,  and  hearts — 
What  quantities  of  great  and  little  people, 
As  thick  as  shot ; 
Some  of  considerable  pride  and  parts, 
And  high  in  their  own  eyes  as  any  steeple, 
Though  now  forgot ! 
How  many  dogs,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  cattle  ; 

How  many  trays  of  hot-cross  buns  and  tarts  ; 
How  many  soldiers  ready  armed  for  battle  ; 
How  many  cabs,  and  coaches,  drags,  and  carts, 
Bearing  the  produce  of  a  thousand  marts  ; 
How  many  monarchs  poor,  and  beggars  proud, 

Bishops  too  humble  to  be  contumacious  ; 
How  many  a  patriot — many  a  watchman  loud — 
Lawyers  too  honest,  ay,  and  thieves  too  gracious : 
In  short,  how  great  a  number 
Of  busy  men — 
As  well  as  thousand  loads  of  human  lumber, 
Have  passed,  old  fabric,  o'er  thee  ! 

How  can  I  then 
But  heartily  deplore  thee  ! 

Milton  himself  thy  path  has  walked  along — 

That  noble,  bold,  and  glorious  politician, 
That  mighty  prince  of  everlasting  song  ! 

That  bard  of  heaven,  earth,  chaos,  and  perdition  ! 
Poor  hapless  Spenser,  too,  that  sweet  musician 

Of  faery  land, 
Has  crossed  thee,  mourning  o'er  his  sad  condition, 

And  leaning  upon  sorrow's  outstretched  hand. 
Oft,  haply,  has  great  Newton  o'er  thee  stalked, 

So  much  entranced 
He  knew  not  haply  if  he  ran  or  walked, 

Hopped,  waddled,  leaped,  or  danced. 

Along  thee,  too,  Johnson  has  sideways  staggered, 

With  the  old  wolf  inside  of  him  unfed  ; 
And  Savage  roamed,  with  visage  lean  and  haggard, 
Longing  for  bread. 
And  next  in  note, 
Dear  worthy  Goldsmith  with  his  gaudy  coat, 
Unheeded  by  the  undiscerning  folks. 

There  Garrick  too  has  sped, 
And,  light  of  heart,  he  cracked  his  playful  jokes — 
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Yet  though  he  walked,  on  Foote  he  cracked  them  not ; 
And  Steele,  and  Fielding,  Butler,  Swift,  and  Pope — 
Who  filled  the  world  with  laughter,  joy,  and  hope  ; 
And  thousands,  that  throw  sunshine  on  our  lot, 
And,  though  they  die,  can  never  be  forgot. 

These  comets  of  their  day 
Have  passed  away  ; 
Their  dust  is  now  to  kindred  dust  consigned  ; 

Down  at  death's  knees  e'en  they  were  forced  to  bow  ; 
Yet  each  has  left  an  honored  name  behind — 

And  so,  old  Bridge,  hast  thou  ! 
Thou  hast  outlasted  many  a  generation, 

And  well  nigh  to  the  last  looked  well  and  hearty  ; 
Thou  hast  seen  much  of  civil  perturbation, 
And  hast  supported  many  a  different  party. 
Yet  think  not  I  deride  : 
Many  great  characters  of  modern  days 
(The  worthy  vicars  of  convenient  Brays) 

Have  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  change  their  side. 
And  yet  how  many  a  luckless  boat ; 
How  many  a  thoughtless,  many  a  jovial  crew  ; 
How  many  a  young  apprentice  of  no  note  ; 
How  many  a  maiden  fair  and  lover  true — 
Have  passed  down  thy  Charybdis  of  a  throat, 
And  gone,  Oh  !   dreadful  Davy  Jones,  to  you  I 
The  coroner  for  Southwark,  or  the  City, 
Calling  a  jury  with  due  form  and  fuss, 
To  find  a  verdict,  amidst  signs  of  pity, 
In  phrase  poetic — thus  : 
'  Found 
Drowned  !  ' 
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'  Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  this 
Weapon  salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air 
Till  I  have  time  to  visit  it  again.' 

Life  is  desirable.  We  cling  to  it  as  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  yield  it,  at  last,  with  inconceivable  regret.  From  childhood 
to  extreme  old  age,  we  desire  still  to  live.     Whatever  may  be 
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our  difficulties  and  privations  ;  whatever  obstacles  we  may  have 
to  encounter,  this  life  is  ever  one  great  object  of  preservation. 
The  shipwrecked  mariner,  borne  upon  the  waves  by  a  solitary 
plank,  even  in  his  death-grapple  surveys  the  illimitable  and 
chafing  waste  for  the  means  of  escape  ;  and  the  devout  and 
pious  Christian,  who  through  a  long  life  has  taught  himself  to 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  all  the  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence — even  such  an  one  blanches  before  the  King  of 
Terrors,  and  fondly  lingers  upon  the  outposts  of  time. 

Placing  this  estimate  upon  life,  then,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
every  means  should  be  resorted  to  for  its  continuance  ;  nor  is  it 
surprising  that  among  much  that  is  valuable  and  salutary,  the 
grossest  errors  and  the  most  glaring  absurdities  should  some- 
times usurp  the  throne  of  established  science.  Hope  and  fear, 
superstition  and  knavery,  scepticism  and  credulity,  have  in  all 
ages  come  forward  laden  with  panaceas  and  specifics  to  war 
with  the  thousand  ills  of  inevitable  mortality. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  popular  con- 
ceits in  the  healing  art,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and 
if  we  should,  in  a  kw  instances,  raise  over  the  ruins  of  well- 
meant  credulity  a  partial  smile,  let  us  remember  that  in  all 
probability  the  next  generation  will  derive  equal  amusement 
from  the  cherished  errors  of  the  present  day. 

At  what  period  of  the  world  remedial  agents  were  first  em- 
ployed for  the  alleviation  of  bodily  suffering,  we  are  unable  to 
determine.  Our  researches  on  this  point  either  terminate  in 
conjecture,  or  are  lost  in  ridiculous  fable.  All  nations,  however, 
even  the  most  uncivilized,  are  found  to  possess  some  knowledge 
of  the  healing  art.  This  is  what  we  should  expect.  No  people, 
however  ignorant,  could  long  remain  indifferent  spectators  of 
corporeal  suffering.  Such  remedies  as  accident  or  experience 
had  made  known,  would  first  be  resorted  to  ;  and  if  these  were 
found  to  fail,  superstition  would  step  in  to  '  fill  the  place  of 
weak  though  sober  reason.'  Hence  the  use  of  charms,  amulets, 
and  incantations.  In  ancient  times  charms  were  frequently 
chanted  or  sung,  over  the  bodies  of  the  sick  ;  and  a  belief  in  the 
curative  powers  of  music,  is  of  very  early  origin.  We  are  told 
that  David  played  upon  a  harp  before  Saul,  when  an  evil  spirit 
was  upon  the  latter,  and  that  he  was  thereby  refreshed  and  made 
well.  And  no  longer  ago  than  the  last  century,  Bonivoli  com- 
posed a  mass  for  arresting  the  plague,  then  raging  in  Rome.  It 
is  well  known,  also,  that  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country  Still 
resort  to  charms  and  incantations  when  disease  appears  among 
them. 
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Amulets,  or  certain  substances  carried  about  or  worn  by  the 
sick  for  their  restoration  to  health,  are  of  equal  antiquity.  An 
Egyptian  king,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  tells  us  that 
green  jasper,  cut  in  a  particular  form,  and  applied  externally, 
will  strengthen  the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs.  Of  a 
like  use  were  the  ear-rings  buried  by  Jacob  under  the  oak  of 
Shechem  ;  and  also  the  root  of  an  herb  concealed  in  a  ring  by 
Solomon,  as  related  by  Josephus.  And  among  the  common 
people  of  our  own  times,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  persons 
whose  necks  are  encircled  with  a  red  cord,  as  a  preventive  of 
nasal  hemorrhage.  All  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  been,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  imbued  with  the  elements  of  superstition. 
Even  the  most  enlightened  people  sometimes  assign,  as  a  cause 
for  certain  occurrences,  the  agency  of  supernatural  power ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  medical  science  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  mankind  still  rely  upon  some  mysterious  aid  for  the 
cure  of  bodily  infirmities.  '  Witches  and  impostors,'  says  Lord 
Bacon,  '  have  always  held  a  competition  with  physicians ; '  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  even  at  the  present  day  many  people 
clothe  the  physician  in  a  kind  of  doubtful  mystery.  In  fact, 
they  look  upon  him  as  a  species  of  black  art  man,  who  has,  by 
some  sort  of  magic,  stolen  a  few  crumbs  of  knowledge  from 
ghosts  or  devils,  by  which  he  is  rendered  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween time  and  eternity.  The  bold  empiric  fosters  this  feeling, 
and  builds  upon  it  a  fortune,  if  not  a  name ;  while  the  unmystified 
student  starves  upon  that  intelligence  which  appreciates  his  own. 
There  is,  in  truth,  a  strong  propensity  in  the  human  mind  for 
the  absurd  and  supernatural.  This  is  especially  true  as  respects 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.  So  dark  and  obscure  are 
many  of  the  '  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  and  so  difficult  of  cure 
are  others,  that  fear  and  ignorance  can  find  nothing  but  the 
wrath  of  heaven  or  some  reckless  demon  for  an  adequate  cause, 
or  a  probable  cure.  Hence  we  find  the  poor  Indian,  when  suf- 
fering from  disease,  striving  to  soothe  into  good  nature  his  spirit- 
ual tormentor,  by  offering  upon  the  altar  copious  fumes  of  that 
nauseating  weed  which  holds  in  its  grasp  the  morbid  appetites  of 
uncounted  millions. 

Precious  stones,  which  at  first  were  only  used  as  amulets,  soon 
passed  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  human  system,  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  not  very  unlike  that  adopted  by  Richard 
Jones  to  prove  the  existence  of  gold  mines  in  North  America ; 
for,  said  the  early  fathers  of  medicine,  if  they  be  useful  when 
applied  externally,  by  analogy  will  they  not  be  more  so  when 
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incorporated  with  the  animal  fluids  ?     Certainly,  said  Credulity  ; 
and  immediately  hammers,  mills  and  pestles  were  put  in  requi- 
sition, before  which  agates  and  diamonds — gems  that  had  long 
graced  the  brow  of  beauty — suddenly  crumbled  to  dust,  and 
forthwith  were  consigned  to  that  teazing  emunctory,  the  human 
stomach,  for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  expelling  the  peccant  hu- 
mors of  frail  mortality.     These  precious  drugs,  however,  were 
not  to  be  taken  at  all  times,  and  at  any  time ;  this  would  be 
empiricism  with  a  vengeance.     They  were  taken  only  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  facing  the  east,  and  when  the  sun  was 
on  the  meridian — therefore,  should  any  of  my  fair  readers  be  dis- 
posed to  pulverize  for  medicinal  purposes  their  glittering  orna- 
meHts,   they  will  please  to  remember  that  the   time  and  the 
manner  are  as  important  as  the  matter.     Similar  to  this  was  the 
gathering  of  the  misletoe  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul.     The  plant 
must  be  cut  with  a  golden   knife,  and  that  only  when  the  moon 
was  six  days  old  !     These  Druids  gathered  also  another  plant, 
called  vervain,  with  such  ceremonies  as  ought,  if  ceremonies 
can,  to  render  it  a  potent  remedy.     Its  virtues  were  not  only  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents,  but  a  charm  to  conciliate  friend- 
ship.    If  its  virtues  still  extend  to  the  last-named  item,  no  arti- 
cle should  be  in  greater  demand.     Especially  should  the  people 
of  the  South,  the  present  region  of  uniphobia,  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  this  drug. 

We  must  omit  to  notice,  at  length,  a  variety  of  delicate  reme- 
dies, both  of  ancient  and  modern  use,  such  as  the  bowels  of  a 
mole,  the  lungs  of  a  man  who  has  died  a 'violent  death,  and  the 
fried  tail  of  a  live  rat — from  a  conviction  that  the  public  is  already 
familiar  with  these  every-day  prescriptions.  Such  delicate 
remedies  find  a  parallel  only  among  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound, 
who,  it  seems,  preserve  their  teeth  sound,  and  their  stomachs 
whole,  by  suffering  the  putrefactive  process  to  perform  the  un- 
genteel  and  laborious  offices  of  mastication  and  digestion.  We 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  all  such  people  are  more  or  less 
credulous.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  from  consumption,  with 
unconquerable  hope,  swallows,  day  after  day,  a  series  of  the  most 
disgusting  articles,  as  if  they  must  be  medicinal  because  they 
are  disgusting.  The  fly  and  the  maggot  have,  by  thousands,  dis- 
appeared in  a  living  state  in  regions  below  the  mouth,  along 
with  that  bug  of  swinish  name,  whose  very  figure  is  sufficient  to 
stiffen  the  hairs  of  the  most  nerveless  brute.  Were  it  in  our 
power  to  furnish  a  catalogue  of  all  the  medicinal  conceits  of 
€xtra-official  prescribes,  it  is  believed  we  should  render  an 
&.  u  m, — no.  vi.  vol.  i.  22 
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acceptable  service  to  the  whole  family  of  mankind ;  and  should 
each  be  found  as  potent,  as  ignorant  though  honest  confidence 
holds  them,  we  might  all  safely  turn  '  Live-for-evers,'  and  laugh 
at  the  sexton  and  the  doctor,  and  leave  the  apothecary  to  wither 
and  dry  with  his  lizards  and  serpents.  But  as  this  is  beyond 
our  hopes,  a  very  limited  detail  is  all  we  shall  attempt. 

It  was  our  intention  to  pass  over  your  corns  without  touching 
them ;  but  as  we  find  this  would  be  extremely  indecorous,  we 
shall  press  them  softly,  just  to  remind  you  of  our  remedy.  You 
may  blow  them  up  with  gunpowder,  after  perforating  them  with 
a  gimblet  and  a  gouge,  or  apply  '  Carpenter's  Celebrated  Corn 
Plaister.'  The  first  will  be  instantaneous  and  effectual;  and  the 
latter  do  nothing  worse  than  draw  you  several  times  out  of  bed. 
But  to  pass  on.  There  is  a  truth  in  mechanical  philosophy 
familiar  to  us  all ;  viz.  that  diamond  can  be  cut  or  polished  only 
by  its  own  dust :  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  a 
parallel  truth  exists  in  medical  science.  It  is  this  :  we  are  told, 
by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  fact,  that  the 
hair  of  a  rabid  dog  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  his  own  bite.  This 
beautiful  item  of  hydrophobic  economy  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected. But  we  are  happy  to  find,  since  the  periodical  peregri- 
nations of  Madam  W ,  of  cancer-curing  notoriety,  that  the 

subject  is  receiving  that  attention  which  is  due  to  its  importance  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  hereafter  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  will  be  at- 
tended with  as  little  alarm  as  the  appearance  of  the  smallpox,  or 
the  croakings  of  a  death  gnat. — But  we  have  to  communicate  a 
piece  of  information  still  more  important.  A  veritable  old 
grandam  at  our  side  assures  us,  upon  her  teethless  honor,  that  if 
a  carious  tooth  be  extracted  and  drove  into  the  north  side  of  a 
white  oak  (quercus  alba),  beyond  the  external  rind,  the  re- 
maining teeth  are  forever  secured  against  further  decay.  This 
simple  process  is  decisive  ;  and  the  fortunate  experimenter  may 
thereafter  crack  nuts  and  eat  parched  corn  with  reckless  indiffe- 
rence. We  would  advise  all  our  readers  immediately  to  have 
a  tooth  extracted,  and  appropriately  deposited  as  a  preventive 
of  future  suffering.  Should  the  experiment  fail,  our  advice  is 
that  you  adopt  some  other  and  more  popular  specific,  and  this 
do  so  long  as  a  victim- remains  in  the  jaws. 

That  our  essay  may  not  want  the  sanction  of  celebrated  autho- 
rity, we  will  refer  to  a  remedy  recommended  by  the  illustrious 
Robert  Boyle,  Esq.  which,  if  it  answers  no  other  purpose,  will 
show  that  the  strongest  minds  are  not  always  free  from  whim- 
sical conceits.     This  distinguished  scholar  gravely  recommends 
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the  thigh  bone  of  an  executed  criminal  as  a  powerful  remedy  in 
dysentery :  but  he  omits  to  tell  us  whether  the  right  or  the  left 
bone  is  the  better  selection ;  and  until  this  be  determined,  we 
advise  a  judicious  compound  of  both. — Not  unlike  the  foregoing 
is  the  following  well-known  remedy  ;  viz.  that  the  rope  with 
which  a  criminal  has  been  executed,  is  a  positive  cure  for  the 
headache  !  We  understand  the  true  method  of  using  this  rem- 
edy is  to  bind  the  rope  about  the  temples,  but  by  no  means  to 
let  it  fall  below  the  chin  ;  for  though  it  may  have  suspended  bad 
habits,  there  is  danger  of  its  contracting  new  ones.  It  will  be 
seen,  at  a  glance,  if  this  remedy  is  successful,  that  hanging  must 
be  continued  as  the  mode  of  capital  punishment,  otherwise  the 
best  heads  in  the  Union  must  continue  to  ache  merely  to  gratify 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  new-fangled  justice. — We  must  pass 
over  the  horse  hair  and  pumpkin  juice,  which  are  said  to  be 
very  excellent  remedies  for  the  gout ;  as  well  as  the  greased 
nail,  so  long  known  as  a  cure  for  its  own  punctures,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  whirl  bone  of  a  hog's  leg — a  known  specific 
in  chronic  rheumatism.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  times,  and  will  undoubtedly  place 
the  originator  in  a  niche  beside  the  immortal  Jenner.  A  small 
piece  of  the  superior  head  of  this  bone  may  be  carried  in  one  of 
the  side  pockets,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  where  it  may 
form  a  kind  of  musical  accompaniment  to  a  solitary  copper  and 
a  lusty  junk  of  prime  Cavendish.  For  the  information  of  the 
public,  we  will  observe,  that  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  a 
bone  from  the  Canadian  or  Byfield  breed  is  the  better  selection. 
Future  researches  will  undoubtedly  settle  this  point  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  arthrosic  hobblers. 

Lastly,  I  have  an  important  secret  to  disclose,  which  very 
nearly  concerns  the  young  and  fairer  portion  of  our  species. 
Gentlemen,  don't  be  alarmed — it  is  not  our  intention  to  work 
treason  in  our  own  ranks  ;  but,  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  we  must 
tell.  You  have  oft  and  many  a  time,  undoubtedly,  seen  a  youth- 
ful lad,  with  melancholy  phiz,  moving  slowly  among  the  trees  of 
an  orchard,  near  the  close  of  a  sultry  day.  You  have  noticed 
his  scrutinizing  glance,  as  it  shot  through  the  diverging  branches 
of  the  several  trees  about  him  ;  and  ever  and  anon  you  have 
seen  him  suddenly  strike  the  twigs  with  a  small  switch.  And 
what  think  you  was  the  object  of  this  youthful  Hiraclitus  ?  To 
gather  fruit,  perhaps.  No.  He  was  in  pursuit  of  the  innocent 
tree  toad !  He  has  been  told  that  the  skull  of  this  animal  fur- 
nishes a  potent  Love  Powder,  and  he  is  busy  in  pursuit  of  the 
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raw  material.  Watch  him  narrowly  still  further,  and  you  will 
find  he  has  become  a  snuff-taker.  He  offers  his  impalpable 
Sternutatory,  in  an  elegant  box,  to  his  cold  but  intended  victim, 
who  out  of  pure  civility  applies  to  her  beautiful  nose  a  few  grains 
of  the  fatal  dust.  In  an  instant  she  yields  herself  up  to  a — pa- 
roxysm of  sneezing !  Should  this  disclosure  bring  upon  us  the 
hatred  of  young  gentlemen,  we  shall  look  to  our  fair  readers  for 
a  spirited  defence  of  our  course ;  though  we  would  advise  silence, 
lest  we  open  still  further  the  budget  of  masculine  deception. 

Our  task  is  finished.  But  let  no  one  say  that  most,  if  not  all 
the  foregoing  conceits,  are  exploded,  and  that  our  ridicule  is  ill- 
timed.  This  is  not  true.  There  are  great  numbers  in  society 
who  either  expect  a  miracle  will  be  performed  to  suit  their  par- 
ticular case,  or  that  mystery  will  accomplish  for  them  some  good 
which  common  sense  can  only  desire  might  be  effected.  Nor 
are  medicinal  conceits,  when  brought  into  practice,  altogether 
harmless.  Objects  attempted,  without  regard  to  fixed  princi- 
ples, are  seldom  attained  ;  and  when  they  are,  no  data  are  left 
behind  on  which  future  hopes  can  rest  for  repeated  success.  To 
prescribe  at  random,  is  to  launch  at  once  into  the  boundless 
ocean  of  experiment,  where  the  knave  and  the  quack  have  gone 
before,  to  wither  and  blast  the  honest  though  credulous  votaries 
of  mystery  and  superstition.  l. 


LINES 

ON    HEARING   A    YOUNG    PERSON    DECLARE 
'  Every  man  must  carve  his  own  destiny  and  raise  his  own  monument. 

The  Book  of  Nature  opens  wide 

To  every  mortal's  ken  ; 
On  every  fold  the  lines  are  drawn 

By  Inspiration's  pen. 

The  world's  wild  wonders  all  are  clothed 

With  ever-living  charms  ; 
Grandeur  sublime  is  shadowed  forth 

In  soul-enliveninp:  forms. 
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But  Nature's  Book,  t'  be  understood, 

Must  often  be  perused  ; 
Its  golden  thoughts  on  none,  unasked, 

Have  ever  been  diffused. 

And  all  the  wonders  of  the  world 

Must  oft  be  viewed  with  care, 
Or  else  their  rich  sublimity 

Is  lost  on  desert  air. 

He  that  would  have  himself  enriched 

From  Nature's  shining  store, 
Must  fire  his  soul,  and  nerve  his  arm 

To  grasp  the  living  lore. 

He  that  in  battle's  glorious  hour 

Would  gain  a  victor's  crown, 
Must  wave,  himself,  the  glittering  blade, 

And  rush  undaunted  on. 

He  that  would  climb  o'er  yonder  mount, 

Whose  summit  touches  Heaven, 
Must  plant  his  feet,  first,  at  the  base — 

No  vantage  ground  is  given. 

The  ivorld  is  all  of  marble  made, 

And  tools  are  lying  by  : 
He  that  would  live,  when  he  is  dead, 

Must  chisel  e'er  he  die.  t  ONWARD.' 


THE       UNLUCKY      ARTIFICE. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  grave  of  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting but  unfortunate  beings  that  ever  fell  blighted  to  the 
earth  in  the  spring-time  of  her  existence.  I  have  heard  the 
cold  clod  fall  heavily  upon  a  bosom  which,  a  few  days  since, 
was  warmed  with  every  gentle  virtue  that  can  ennoble  human 
nature,  and  shed  lustre  upon  the  female  character.  Eyes 
dimmed  with  tears,  and  hearts  bursting  with  grief,  were  there. 
22* 
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The  bereaved  and  the  childless,  sorrowing  youth  and  despairing 
age,  wept  together  over  the  lovely  ruin — the  victim  of  Envy — 
the  broken-hearted  Emeline  Malcolm.  Hers  is  a  sad  tale  ;  but 
there  comes  a  warning  voice  from  her  tomb.     Let  it  be  heard. 

She  dwelt  in  the  white  mansion  among  the  hemlocks  which 
fringe  the  brow  of  yon  hill  on  which  a  dark  cloud  is  this  moment 
gathering,  as  if  Nature  herself  were  putting  on  her  sables,  mourn- 
ing the  decease  of  her  sweetest  child.  But  when  that  etherial 
mist  shall  have  vanished  away,  and  the  bright  sun  again  pours 
his  rays  upon  the  Malcolm  heritage,  there  shall  remain  a  heavy 
cloud,  an  impenetrable  gloom,  which  no  sunbeam  can  dissipate — 
a  night  which  knows  no  morning.  For  who  shall  wake  to  joy 
the  soul  whose  light  has  gone  out?  Who  shall  comfort  the 
withered  heart  of  Roger  Malcolm,  when  the  solace  of  his  age 
has  gone  down  to  the  grave  before  him  ?  He  seeks  not  conso- 
lation here,  for  he  has  said,  with  Judea's  king:  '  She  shall  not 
come  back  to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  her.' 

Gentle  as  the  modest  violet  that  peeps  from  under  the  haw- 
thorn shade,  fair  as  the  lily  which  slightly  reflects  the  vermilion 
of  a  neighboring  rose,  was  the  youthful  daughter  of  Roger  Mal- 
colm. There  was  witchery  in  her  bright  blue  eyes  ;  there  was 
magic  in  her  dimpled  smile.  Her  form  was  sylph-like ;  her 
voice  resembled  the  sighing  of  zephyrs  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  lilacs ;  and  when  its  dulcet  tones  went  forth  to  cheer  the 
drooping  spirits  of  her  aged  father,  they  fell  upon  his  ear  like 
the  evening  dew  upon  the  sun-beaten  flower — as  genial  as  were 
the  vibrations  of  David's  harp  to  the  dark  soul  of  Israel's  first 
anointed. 

Seventeen  years  had  ripened  her  form  into  womanhood ;  but 
her  mind  had  expanded  into  earlier  maturity.  Nothing  exer- 
cises such  a  benign  influence  upon  the  understanding  as  Virtue  ; 
and  rectitude  of  heart  may  lay  claim  to  propinquity  with  cor- 
rectness of  judgment.  When  we  consider  how  prone  the  mind 
is  to  find  excuses  for  its  sins  and  follies,  in  the  mazes  of  sophis- 
tical delusion,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Reason,  by 
being  so  often  compelled  to  look  awry,  must  at  length  become 
squint-eyed,  and  confirmed  in  Indirection.  But  no  serpent 
nestled  in  the  bosom  of  Emeline.  His  manifold  contortions 
were  at  variance  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  her  nature.  She 
loved  Truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  she  loved  it  more  wrhen  she 
learned  it  was  one  link  in  the  chain  of  Divine  Perfection. 

I  need  not  say  that  Emeline  was  generous ;  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  her  benevolence :  for  when  we  see  one  virtue  beaming 
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brightly  in  the  human  heart,  we  may  be  certain  that  its  fellows 
are  not  far  off.  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  the  glorious  orb 
of  day  dispensed  his  partial  beams  upon  the  land  and  withheld 
them  from  the  sea,  or  lit  the  battlements  of  a  tower  but  left  the 
hills  in  darkness,  as  to  suppose  that  the  Eternal  Fountain  of  all 
excellence  kindled  a  few  noble  feelings  in  the  soul,  but  stinted 
the  growth  of  the  others.  Virtue  is  uniform.  Like  the  waters 
of  a  lake,  its  rising  and  its  falling  are  general.  It  abounds  not 
in  one  trait  more  than  in  another.  It  is  even  and  consistent; 
and  by  this  mark  the  hypocrite  may  be  easily  discovered. 

The  man  who  professes  great  tenderness  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, but  forgets  the  favors  which  he  has  received  from  a  bene- 
factor, exposes  his  sincerity  to  the  assaults  of  the  discerning ; 
and  the  man  who  founds,  a  'hospital,  and  extorts  the  money  to 
defray  the  cost  from  his  starving  debtors,  may  be  termed  any- 
thing but  a  philanthropist. 

Emeline's  virtue  was  not  of  the  linsey-woolsey  school.  Al- 
though rigid  in  her  notions  of  female  propriety,  she  was  not 
censorious;  her  delicacy  had  in  it  nothing  of  prudish  refinement; 
and,  severe  to  herself,  the  foibles  of  others  but  served  her  as 
warnings — like  the  visible  points  of  rocks,  which  instruct  the 
wary  pilot  where  the  danger  lies. 

Yet  Emeline  Malcolm  partook,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
her  species,  of  human  frailty  ;  and  one  weakness  she  had,  which 
although  it  leaned  to  virtue's  side,  did  at  length  destroy  her 
peace  forever,  and  deprive  her  venerable  parent  of  the  only 
earthly  hope  of  his  declining  years. 

The  gentle  Emeline  loved.  A  noble  youth,  of  enthusiastic 
feelings  and  stainless  reputation,  had  won  her  guileless  heart. 
He  had  told  her  that  he  loved  her  ;  but  there  he  had  not  told 
her  all.  The  ineffable  graces  of  her  person  might  have  kindled 
passion  in  the  breast  of  a  savage — but  it  was  for  Edward  Low- 
don  to  feel  the  power  and  the  influence  of  her  mental  perfec- 
tions. These  he  had  not  become  suddenly  acquainted  with. 
It  required  time  and  occasion  to  develope  the  riches  of  her 
heaven-gifted  soul.     He  had  watched  the  gradual  unfoldings  of 

r  mind  with  intense  anxiety  ;  and  when  he  found  that  she  was 
indeed  all  he  had  desired,  he  hid  her  in  his  heart,  that  she  might 
never  be  absent  from  his  meditations  by  day,  that  she  might  be 
the  angel  of  his  nightly  visions.  Mr.  Malcolm  was  delighted 
with  the  young  man,  and  highly  approved  of  the  attentions 
which  he  paid  to  his  daughter. 

Thus  passed  several  months  happily  away.     Edward  was  a 
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frequent  visiter  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Malcolm.  Once  indeed  ther 
youth  had  been  called  to  town  by  business,  and  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  he  returned  to  the  side  of  Emeline.  During  his 
absence  her  countenance  was  partially  shrouded  by  melancholy ; 
but  when  he  came  again,  her  cup  of  joy  sparkled  to  the  brim, 
Alas  !  the  fatal  onyx  was  at  hand  !  With  Edward  came  Miss 
Dyer,  Emeline's  cousin. 

This  young  lady  had  been  brought  up  in  the  metropolis ;  and, 
for  want  of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  virtuous  mother,  had 
imbibed  notions  and  habits  so  different  from  those  which  distin- 
guished Emeline,  and  won  for  her  the  regard  of  Edward  Low- 
don,  that  were  it  not  for  her  great  beauty  and  the  large  expec- 
tations she  had  from  an  aged  aunt  with  whom  she  resided,  she 
would  hardly  have  been  deemed  a  worthy  associate  for  a  res- 
pectable female.  But  wealth  and  beauty  often  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  well-disposed.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Malcolm  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  know  that  imprudence  is  as  culpa- 
ble in  the  prince  as  in  the  beggar.  He  gave  Miss  Dyer  a  cor- 
dial welcome ;  not,  however,  without  feeling  some  misgivings, 
when  he  recollected  that  Edward  had  been  her  escort,  and  that 
she  was  possessed  of  some  fashionable  accomplishments  to  which 
his  rural  daughter  was  an  entire  stranger.  He  judged  it  very 
possible  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  features,  and  the  sym- 
metry of  her  form,  might  have  made  an  impression  upon  the 
heart  of  the  young  man,  which  a  farther  acquaintance  would 
resolve  into  something  detrimental  to  his  daughter's  happiness. 
Nay,  as  Edward  led  her  into  the  parlor  where  he  and  Emeline 
were  seated,  Mr.  Malcolm  had  noticed  that  the  youth  colored 
considerably,  and  his  hand  slightly  trembled. 

But  the  old  gentleman  had  misinterpreted  Edward's  embar- 
rassment. Edward  had  seen  handsome  women  before,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  coquetry,  the  blandishments  of  cour- 
tezans, and  the  allurements  of  fashion.  He  had  loved  Emeline 
because  she  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  Miss  Dyer ;  and  when 
he  introduced  the  town  lady  to  her  country  cousin,  he  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  subjecting 
Emeline's  unpractised  heart  to  the  contemplation  of  gilded  vice. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  penetration  ;  and  he  had  long  ago 
discovered  that  his  loved  one  was  too  trusting,  and  too  unsuspi- 
cious— that  she  was  grateful  for  flattery,  and  that  words  of  kind- 
ness were  always  received  by  her  at  their  stamped  value.  He 
also  knew  that  Emeline  had  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  her  cousin,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
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long-expected  relative  would  not  be  without  her  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  one  who  had  ever  been  taught  to  look  up  to  her 
as  a  first-rate  lady  and  a  superior. 

Miss  Dyer's  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  unexpected 
treatment  which  she  received  from  her  cousin's  handsome  lover. 
He  did  indeed  laugh  at  her  repartees,  talk  fluently  upon  ordi- 
nary subjects,  and  do  everything  which  the  rules  of  politeness 
dictate ;  but,  during  their  long  ride,  he  had  not  paid  her  one 
compliment,  not  once  stared  at  her  vermilion  cheeks,  nor  sighed 
at  her  pretty'  ankle.  She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such 
neglect,  and  deemed  him  half  a  savage.  Was  it  not  very  natu- 
ral, then,  that  she  should  feel  much  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  a  union  between  her  '  dear  little  cousin  '  and  such  an  unpo- 
lished brute  ?  It  was  not  strange  that  she  should  long  to  snatch 
the  sweet  lamb  from  the  embrace  of  such  a  bear. 

1  He  does  not  love  you,  my  dear  child,'  said  she  to  Emeline. 
'  He  is  one  of  those  cold,  designing  wretches,  who  marry  for 
convenience.5 

1  Oh,  say  not  so,  cousin,'  cried  Emeline,  blushing  deeply. 
'  You  will  make  me  very  unhappy.' 

'  It  is  to  prevent  you  from  making  yourself  unhappy,  that  I 
speak,'  answered  the  crafty  woman.  '  To  save  you  from  ruin, 
I  would  do  anything.  My  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to 
be  silent ;  and  if  you  countermand  its  dictates,  you  are  guilty  of 
a  heinous  crime.  Would  you  tyrannize  over  the  conscience  of 
others  ? ' 

Emeline  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  such  presumption. 

'  Well,  then,'  continued  Miss  Dyer,  '  you  must  hear  all  that 
I  have  to  say.  I  will  do  my  duty,  and  then  "  your  blood  be 
upon  your  own  head."  ' 

'  But,  my  dear  cousin,'  said  Emeline,  bursting  into  tears, 
1  his  love  is  of  the  most  exalted  kind.  He  told  me  that  he  al- 
ways forgot  my  personal  charms — ' 

'  Impudent  villain  ! '  interrupted  Miss  Dyer. 

'  When  he  contemplated  the  virtues  of  my  soul,'  continued 
Emeline. 

'  Fiddlestick  ! '  exclaimed  the  other.  '  And  did  you  really 
believe  such  stuff?  But  it  is  very  easy  to  put  his  sincerity  to 
the  test.  I  have  it.  We  will  arrange  a  little  plan.  We  will 
practise  a  piece  of  innocent  deception,  which  will  immediately 
determine  the  extent  of  his  attachment.' 

She  then  proposed  that  Emeline  should  feign  illness,  com- 
plain for  several  days  of  a  severe  pain  in  her  temples  and  fore- 
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head,  and  then  pretend  that  she  had  been  rendered  perfectly 
blind.  '  You  will  see  whether  he  will  love  the  blind  girl  as 
well  as  he  does  the  bright-eyed  Emeline,'  said  she.  '  We  will 
see  whether  his  love  is  so  noble  as  he  pretends.  Oh  !  it  is  the 
very  trick  of  these  fellows  to  veil  the  grossest  passion  with  the 
subtle  speculations  of  philosophy.  He  has  stolen  an  idea  from 
Plato,  and  palmed  it  upon  you  for  his  own.' 

Emeline  absolutely  refused  to  concert  with  her  cousin  in  the 
proposed  scheme.  But  the  latter  persevered  in  her  entreaties  ; 
she  flattered,  she  wept,  she  raved — and  finally  Emeline  yielded. 

'  Her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  ate ; 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost.' 

When  Edward  next  came  to  the  house,  he  was  met  at  the 
door  by  Miss  Dyer,  who  informed  him  that  Emeline  was  some- 
what indisposed  and  could  not  see  him.  The  youth  evinced  no 
alarm,  said  he  hoped  she  was  not  seriously  ill,  and  retired.  On 
the  ensuing  morning  he  came  again.  Miss  Dyer  ushered  him 
into  the  parlor,  and,  seating  herself  beside  him,  with  affected 
sorrow  thus  began :  '  Our  dear  Emeline  is  quite  unwell.  She 
has  been  for  several  days  affected  with  dizziness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  a  dull  pain  in  her  forehead  and  eyes.  She  is  now  partially 
blind,  and  her  physician  says  that  the  total  loss  of  her  sight  is  an 
event  much  to  be  feared.' 

Edward  sighed  heavily,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  see  her. 

1  It  is  impracticable,'  replied  she ;  '  but  perhaps  you  may 
have  that  pleasure  if  you  call  about  this  time  to-morrow.' 

The  next  day  Edward  repeated  his  visit.  Miss  Dyer  saw 
him  seated,  and  then  flew  to  Emeline's  chamber. 

'  Now,  my  girl,'  said  she,  £  you  must  muster  all  your  fortitude. 
Let  me  put  this  bandage  over  your  eyes,  and  lead  you  to 
Edward.' 

Emeline  wept  bitterly.  c  Why  should  I  make  him  unhap- 
py ? '  said  the  afflicted  girl.  '  Is  it  thus  that  I  must  repay  his 
devotion,  his  unwearied  attentions,  and  his  generous  love  ? ' 

1  Recollect  your  promise ! '  said  Miss  Dyer,  impressively. 
Emeline  submitted  herself  to  her  cousin's  disposal,  and  was  led 
'  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.' 

Edward  flew  to  meet  her  as  she  entered  the  room.  He  was 
completely  overcome  with  grief,  when  she  told  him  that  her 
eyes  were  closed  in  everlasting  darkness.    He  wrung  his  hands— 
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he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  wept  over  her.  He  then  in- 
sisted upon  an  immediate  union.  '  Let  us  be  joined  now,'  said 
he,  '  that  I  may  have  a  husband's  claim  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect you.' 

Emeline's  bosom  swelled  with  gratitude.  Miss  Dyer  turned 
pale  with  rage  and  disappointment.  They  both  retreated  has- 
tily from  the  room  ;  and  Edward  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Malcolm, 
to  ask  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 

The  old  gentleman  was  surprised  to  see  the  youth  so  much 
agitated,  and  much  more  so  when  Edward  began  to  condole 
with  him  upon  his  daughter's  misfortune.  '  I  saw  her  ten 
minutes  ago,'  said  Mr.  Malcolm,  '  in  perfect  health,  and  engaged 
in  reading  a  volume  of  Shakspeare.' 

'  What  does  this  mean  ? '  exclaimed  the  youth. 

'  I  will  send  for  Emeline,'  said  her  father ;  and  he  directed  a 
servant  to  request  her  immediate  attendance. 

Little  suspecting  that  Edward  was  in  the  apartment,  Emeline 
obeyed  the  summons.  As  she  entered  the  room,  she  started, 
for  Edward  stood  before  her.  Overcome  with  shame,  she 
blushed  and  sunk  into  a  chair. 

'  How  is  this,  my  daughter  ? '  said  Mr.  Malcolm.  '  I  heard 
that  you  were  blind — but  I  must  have  been  misinformed.  You 
can  certainly  see  Edward  Lowdon  ! ' 

Emeline  then,  in  broken  accents,  confessed  that  she  had  been 
playing  off  a  trick  upon  Edward,  to  satisfy  herself  in  regard  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions. 

The  youth  gazed  upon  her  in  speechless  amazement.  For  a 
few  moments  there  was  a  violent  struggle  in  his  heaving  breast. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  Emeline,  Emeline  !  I  could 
have  loved  you  in  misfortune — I  could  have  loved  you  in  po- 
verty and  in  ruin ;  for  still  you  would  have  been  Emeline ! 
But  this  deed  is  unworthy  that  Emeline  whom  I  loved — I  see 
not  my  Emeline  here — why  should  I  tarry  ?  Farewell  forever  ! ' 

He  hastily  retreated — he  left  the  country,  and  became  an 
unhappy  wanderer  in  foreign  lands.  Emeline  reeled  beneath 
the  stunning  blow — she  survived  six  months,  and  her  shadowy 
form  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

Miss  Dyer  returned  to  her  aunt  in  a  few  weeks  after  Edward's 
departure.  The  old  lady,  by  some  means,  became  informed  of 
Emeline's  disappointment,  and  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  her 
health.  She  paid  a  visit  to  the  suffering  girl,  from  whom  she 
wrung  the  whole  history  of  her  misfortunes.  She  was  fired 
with  resentment  against  her  wicked  niece ;  she  altered  her  will 
in  favor  of  another  relation,  and  turned  Miss  Dyer  out  of  doors. 
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Mark  the  judgment  of  Providence.  Poor  Emeline  faded 
away  like  a  blighted  flower,  and  was  gathered  home  to  bloom 
anew  in  fairer  regions.  The  wretched  instigator  of  her  woes  is 
condemned  to  linger  on  this  barren  earth,  without  a  friend,  and 
without  a  home  ;  to  endure  the  chilling  blasts  of  pdverty,  and 
the  rude  visitings  of  the  world's  scorn. 


The  following  beautiful  piece  of  poetry  on  so  simple  and  unim- 
portant a  subject  as  that  of  a  dead  spaniel,  is  certainly  from 
the  pen  of  no  ordinary  genius.  We  read  it  a  number  of  years 
since  in  a  periodical  of  the  time,  and  were  forcibly  struck  with 
its  beautiful  imagery  and  deep  pathos.  It  is  one  of  those  pre- 
cious gems  that  are  accidentally  thrown  to  the  light,  sparkle  for 
a  brief  period,  and  then  are  buried  and  lost  in  the  mass  of 
periodical  rubbish.  Had  its  author  been  known  at  the  time,  he 
could  not  have  passed  unnoticed  into  oblivion. 

THE       DEAD       SPANIEL. 

Up,  Spaniel  !  the  huntsman  is  winding  his  horn 

In  the  greenwood  ;  the  winged  echoes  float 
'Mid  the  bright  bannered  clouds,  like  the  heralds  of  morn  : 

Hear'st  thou  not  the  wild  choir  ?  hear'stthou  not  ? 
O  !  it  was  not  thy  wont  with  the  sluggard  to  lie, 
When  the  dingles  were  voiced  with  the  shrill  hunting  cry. 

Wake,  sleeper  !  the  sunbeam  hath  stol'n  on  thy  lair, 

With  a  smile  that  rebuketh  thy  sleep  ; 
The  west  wind  is  lifting  thy  shining  brown  hair  ; 

But  thy  slumbers  are  changeless  and  deep. 
Can  the  sunbeam  not  kindle  thine  eye,  as  of  old, 
With  delight,  that  thy  glance  is  so  dreamless  and  cold  ? 

The  west  wind  !  ye  reck  not  the  spell  which  it  brings 

From  the  hills  and  the  green  forest  bowers, 
Where  the  wood-birds  sit  laving  their  beautiful  wingg 

In  the  dew-drops  that  fill  the  wild  flowers  ; 
And  the  sun-bee's  glad  roundelay  bids  thee  rejoice. 
Up,  up,  honest  heart ;  with  thy  welcoming  voice  !     * 
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Ye  stir  not !  but  I  have  a  charm  beyond  all 

That  the  shrill  hunting  clarion  could  be, 
Or  the  soft  sunny  smiles  on  thy  bright  locks  that  fall, 

Or  the  wind's  '  wizard  numbers  '  to  thee, 
Or  the  wood-pigeon's  murmurs,  the  bee's  madrigals  ; 
Up  Roswal  !  'tis  she  whom  thou  lovest  that  calls  ! 

'Tis  she  whom  thou  lovest !     Her  voice  was  a  spell 

That  no  slumber  was  wont  to  disown  ; 
And  thy  heart  leapt  as  free  as  some  blithe  marriage  bell 

When  her  grateful  caresses  were  won. 
But  now,  O  what  change  has  come  over  that  heart, 
When  her  gentlest  caress  can  no  pleasure  impart ! 

There's  a  step  on  the  threshold  !  the  stranger  is  come, 

Ye  are  stretched  his  dull  shadow  beneath  : 
He  hath  spoke,  but  thy  quick  ringing  challenge  is  dumb. 

For  the  sentinel's  slumber  is  death  ! 
No  larum  shall  rouse  thee,  no  joy  of  the  past 
Shall  give  light  to  thy  sleeping,  the  longest  and  last ! 

But  the  merry  green  leaves  of  the  spring-time  shall  wave, 
Like  some  bonny  bird's  wings,  o'er  thy  bones  ; 

And  the  stars  and  the  sunlight  shall  brood  o'er  thy  grave, 
With  a  smile  that  had  gladdened  thee  once ; 

And  the  pencil  of  Mem'ry  with  holier  part, 

Hath  engraven  thine  epitaph  deep  on  my  heart ! 

A.  L.  P» 


MAINE 'ITS     BAYS    AND      ITS     ISLANDS. NO.     II. 

AS    REMEMBERED   BY  A  YOUNG   VOYAGER   IN   182 — ^ 

A  gun — and  trampling  over  head  !-— 
'  Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me.' 

I  was  soon  on  deck,  and  found  we  were  at  sea,  with  a  free 
wind,  and  the  smoke  of  our  cannon  settling  far  to  leeward. 
The  morning  air  came  gratefully  in  upon  us,  and  the  scene  of 
island  and  blue  water  and  clear  sky  was  enchanting  to  my 
awakened  senses.     We  were  running  down  towards  the  entrance 
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of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  with  a  promise  of  reaching  well  up  be* 
fore  the  day  was  old.  And  so  it  happened.  By  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  we  were  stretching,  with  a  gentle  air,  and  under  the 
full  spread  of  our  '  cambric,'  to  quote  the  boatswain,  over  that 
beautiful  portion  of  this  estuary  that  lies  between  the  ports  of 
Belfast  and  Castine.  The  waters  were  so  still  and  glassy,  that 
we  answered  well  the  description  of  the  '  painted  ship  upon  a 
painted  ocean.'  It  was  now  a  fine  opportunity  to  gaze  upon  the 
rich  and  magic  scenery  about  us.  Verdant  islands  lifted  them- 
selves from  the  deep  on  all  sides.  Some  of  them  were  cultivat- 
ed to  the  water's  edge.  Here  and  there  a  handsome  dwelling  in 
white,  with  Venetian  blinds,  rose  upon  the  eye,  speaking  of 
wealth  and  taste  that  had  found  a  romantic  residence  here  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves.  On  another  side,  the  smoke  curling  above 
the  dense  trees  that  embowered  it,  pointed  us  to  the  secluded 
home  of  the  mariner-farmer,  who  cultivated  his  acres  here 
close  to  his  barrier  of  rocks,  from  which  in  the  booming  storm 
the  spray  sprang  even  to  his  roof-tree.  Again  you  might  see, 
just  peering  above  the  waters,  some  low  and  rocky  point,  with 
a  few  straggling  pines,  telling  a  dull  story  of  solitude  and  deser- 
tion. In  short,  there  was  every  variety  of  prospect  in  this  mag- 
nificent Bay,  and  the  panorama  was  unequaled.  I  once  crossed 
this  same  water,  in  the  days  of  sunshine,  while  I  was  yet  in  the 
noviciate  of  my  legal  studies — a  time  when  a  man  strives  hearti- 
ly to  torture  romance  out  of  reality  in  every  shape  he  can,  inas- 
much as  he  has  put  himself  to  a  calling  that  will  forbid  any 
meddling  with  that  ingredient  of  life,  when  he  comes  to  listen 
to  the  everlasting  tune  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  plain- 
tiff and  defendant.  Of  course,  at  this  time,  I  saw  everything 
'  goldenly.'  I  had  for  companion  one  of  my  own  temper  ;  that 
is,  full  of  animal  spirits — gay  even  to  wildness — a  dear  lover  of 
the  facetious  ;  and  yet,  at  times,  as  melancholy,  musing,  and 
philosophical,  as  Jacques.  We  went  from  one  headland  to 
the  other  in  a  tight,  jaunty  little  sloop,  that  threw  the  spray 
about  in  our  faces,  from  stem  to  stern.  We  had  on  board  an 
English  gentleman — a  traveler,  and  a  man  of  taste.  He  was  par- 
ticularly enraptured  with  the  water  prospect,  and  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  Bay  of  Naples  did  not  surpass  Penob- 
scot in  loveliness,  and  that  in  point  of  natural  scenery  it  must 
certainly  yield.  To  be  sure,  in  the  matter  of  cultivation,  the 
shore  of  one  was  to  be  contrasted,  rather  than  compared,  with 
that  of  the  other.  There,  the  eye,  as  it  circled,  encountered 
little  else  than  domes  and  monuments  and  castellated  summits, 
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or  rested  on  ancient  cities  and  beautiful  villas.  But  here  the 
spires  on  which  we  must  be  content  to  gaze,  were  those  which 
nature  lifted  in  her  soaring  pine — and  the  cities,  those  of  glit- 
tering rocks  and  clustered  villages.  The  shore  of  one  was 
teeming  with  everything  that  was  graceful  and  finished  in  art ; 
that  of  the  other  with  all  that  was  rude  but  exquisite  in  nature. 
But,  after  all,  who  would  not  prefer  the  frowning  precipice  to 
the  pillared  portico — the  unhewn  rock  of  centuries  to  the  graven 
monument — the  forest  to  the  garden  !  We  must  look  at  things 
in  the  mass — or  consider  them  as  they  will  hold  out,  when  we 
go  to  work  to  balance  satisfactions,  in  reference  to  their  connec- 
tion with  our  feverish  and  restless  natures.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  natural  escapes  of  honest  feeling  in  Cowper,  when  he  cried 
for  his  wilderness  '  lodge,'  and '  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.' 
I  maintain  there  was  nothing  lack-a-daisical  about  it.  It  de- 
veloped a  true  principle  of  the  human  heart.  Therefore  Nature 
is,  after  all,  our  better  friend,  and  lasts  the  longest — therefore 
green,  wooded  islands  and  unscathed  forests  are  better  than 
showy  capitals  and  tumultuous  towns — therefore  the  Bay  of 
Penobscot  is  better  than  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Joined  with  the 
Englishman's  opinion,  my  dialectics  must  be  unanswerable. 
The  propositions  are  self-evident,  and  the  conclusion  plain. — A 
wholesale  breeze  now  beginning  to  sing  through  our  rigging,  we 
went  dancing  by  Turtle-head,  and  soon  ran  into  the  little  harbor 
of  Castine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  upon  the  Bay. 
So  thought  the  British  in  the  late  war,  and  accordingly  made  a 
camp  of  the  town.  What  with  their  gold  and  their  good  nature, 
I  apprehend  they  made  themselves  favorites  in  the  old  Baron's 
settlement.  I  remember  to  have  seen  an  aged  barn,  that  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  scene  of  the  theatricals  in  which  the 
officers  indulged  their  Thespian  propensities,  during  the  tenure 
of  this  place  as  a  military  post. , 

Just  west  of  the  village  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  series 
of  fortifications,  commanding  a  noble  view ;  though  what  they 
commanded  in  times  of  trial,  I  would  not  particularly  say,  being 
without  data  upon  the  point.  Thitherward,  however,  we  strolled 
at  sunset.  The  scene  was  mellowed  to  a  hue  of  exquisite  love- 
liness. The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fine  flush 
that  rested  over  the  vast  reach  of  island  and  main,  yet  changing 
every  moment  as  the  light  grew  fainter,  imparted  to  the  whole 
prospect  a  touch  of  oriental  splendor,  or  that  indefinable  glow 
and  delicacy  that  we  sometimes  dream  of  seeing  on  mountain 
and  sea,  but  so  rarely  realize. 
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Though  it  be  something  uncanonical  for  a  Cutter  to  sail  by 
night,  the  gentlemen  commandants  understood  full  well  the  ex- 
cellence of  easy  sailing  along  our  coast — still  the  one  that  had 
now  shut  upon  us  was  so  silvery  and  seductive,  that  we  deter- 
mined on  running  by  moonlight.  The  pale  lady  was  at  her  full ; 
and  as  we  put  to  sea,  we  fell  into  the  rippling  path  of  light 
which  she  interposed  between  us  and  the  horizon,  and  thus 
steered  directly  into  her  eye.  Our  beautiful  vessel  looked  still 
more  graceful  and  fairy-like  through  this  quiet  medium,  as  she 
glided,  with  all  sail  set,  from  island  to  island ;  now  shooting 
through  their  shadows  as  silent  as  a  swan,  and  now  slightly  bow- 
ing to  the  billows  as  she  emerged  into  space  where  the  breeze 
awoke  them  to  a  gentle  swell.  There  is  nothing  so  captivating 
to  certain  eyes  and  ears  and  hearts  as  a  graceful  vessel  moving 
in  summer  moonshine,  among  headlands  and  trees,  with  music 
from  land  breathing  like  a  farewell  behind  her ;  and  before,  the 
long  note  of  the  sea,  breaking  upon  the  outer  barriers  of  the 
coast.  Long  and  late  did  we  sit  that  night,  watching  the  stars, 
listening  to  sea-tales  and  sea-songs,  and  practising  ihe  playful  in- 
terchange of  the  thousand  little  nothings,  that,  after  all,  are  the 
best  somethings  which  youth  and  good  feeling  enjoy,  when  they 
are  in  dishabille,  or — in  a  snug  Cutter  on  a  summer  sea,  at 
midnight.  But  sleep  rules  the  world.  And  so  we  bowed  to  it 
at  last,  with  the  music  of  hoarse  voices  overheard,  and  the  gur- 
gling of  waters  close  to  our  ears,  as  they  laved  the  sides  of  our 
careering  vessel. 

A  brilliant  morning  in  Casco  Bay  !  Travelers  may  say  what 
they  will,  this  must  pass  unequaled.  Where  do  you  find  such 
richness — such  variety — such  beauty — such  emerald  isles  !  No 
sea  is  so  full  of  verdure.  The  islands  rise  upon  you  like  things 
of  enchantment.  As  we  shot  in  among  their  green  sides,  and 
almost  swept  the  pines  with  our  top-gallant  mast,  we  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  some  scene  of  poetic  story.  Indeed  one  can  hardly 
imagine  how  this  broad  bay  teems  with  these  isolated  clusters  of 
rocks  and  trees.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  degree  cultivated  :  but 
none  of  them  are  so  divested  of  their  natural  features,  as  to  lose 
the  imposing  character  of  their  original  beauty.  They  now  re- 
posed on  the  deep  in  the  full  luxury  of  summer  foliage — the 
Wooded  summits  and  the  tangled  shores  alternately  presenting 
themselves,  as  we  passed  within  their  shadow. 

It  is  well  known,  or  ought  to  be,  that  superstition  has  peopled 
Casco  Bay  with  precisely  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  islands ; 
supernatural  measure,  exactly.     Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  cer- 
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tainly  witchery  enough  connected  with  this  beautiful  water, 
sprinkled  with  these  spots  of  verdure,  to  satisfy  the  most  resolute 
lover  of  the  wild  and  wonderful.  It  is  curious  to  witness  the 
frequent  exhibition  of  witch-faith  in  the  honest  islanders  who 
daily  visit  our  city.  I  heard  of  one  the  other  day  who  was 
making  diligent  search  for  ten  new  pins  and  ten  new  needles, 
which  he  said  he  must  cork  up  in  a  bottle  to  keep  off  the 
evil  ones.  But  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  islands !  Had 
we  a  tropical  climate,  how  could  we  more  sensibly  and  delight- 
fully spend  the  glorious  year,  than  in  shooting  from  island  to 
island — giving  a  day  to  each,  threading  its  mazes  and  its  dells, 
and  levying  upon  all,  in  the  true  spirit  of  luxurious  tourists,  for 
the  tribute  of  beauty  and  bloom. 

We  are  not  so  wise  in  our  generation  as  we  might  be.  I 
speak  knowingly  when  I  say,  that  were  the  thousands  who  go 
to  Nahant  to  perspire,  or  to  Saratoga  to  drink  sad  water,  to 
pour  themselves  along  this  wooded  shore,  and  hunt  pleasure  for 
a  few  days  through  the  hundred  channels  of  our  green  Archipe- 
lago, they  would  see  at  once  how  much  they  had  overlooked, 
because  Fashion  had  proved  stronger  than  Nature.  I  have  seen 
something  of  sea  prospects  in  my  day — but  where,  I  often  ask 
myself,  have  you  seen  a  bluff  more  bold  than  White  Head  ;  or 
a  spot  more  lovely  than  Deering's  Island  ;  or  a  nook  more  ex- 
quisite than  Diamond  Cove  ? 

And  here  we  are  running  up  by  that  same  little  inlet,  where, 
in  other  years,  that  are  but  as  yesterday,  I  went  with  many  par- 
ties, and  joyous  hearts — with  wit  and  loveliness  and  song,  to  cast 
ourselves  ashore  among  those  rocks  and  trees,  and  spend  the  sul- 
try day  on  green  banks  and  by  waving  pines.  There  have  I 
wrandered  with  the  young  and  beautiful,  who  in  youth  and  beauty 
left  our  circle  forever — pure  buoyant  creatures,  whose  hopes 
but  this  is  vain  ! 

The  city  is  before  us.  We  have  returned  to  our  anchorage. 
The  sun  is  flushing  the  harbor,  and  the  sails  of  our  dark-hulled 
vessel  are  flapping  in  the  low  breeze. 

There,  Sir,  you  have  a  journal  of  things  and  feelings  that  bear 
date  but  a  few  years  back.  They  are  dear  to  me  :  if  they  are 
in  any  way  valuable  to  you,  and  can  be  made  a  pleasant  matter 
to  the  reading  public  by  means  of  your  Magazine,  we  shall  both 
be  satisfied.  m. 

23* 
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THE      BROKEN      VOW, 

This  hand  ne'er  quivered  to  the  touch 

Of  any  hand  but  thine, 
This  throbbing  heart  ne'er  bowed  itself 

To  other  mortal  shrine. 

But  thou  hast  knelt  as  others  kneel, 

Hast  sighed  as  others  sigh  ; 
Thy  heart  has  quaffed  the  cup  of  love 

To  deep  satiety. 

It  cannot  beat  as  mine  does  now, 

With  mingled  hopes  and  pain  ; 
For  he  who  once  has  breathed  love's  vow, 

Vows  not  in  truth  again. 

I  know  that  we  too  soon  must  part, 

Though  I  should  tear  for  thee 
The  last  pure  gem  from  off  my  heart, 

Except  its  constancy. 

For  thou  wouldst  pass  the  offering  by 

Because  'twas  in  thy  power, 
And  crush  my  heart  as  carelessly 

As  a  fresh  opening  flower. 

But  oh  !  the  time  will  surely  come 

When  thou  wilt  sigh  to  be 
The  object  of  devoted  love, 

Such  as  I  feel  for  thee. 

But  then  thy  prayer  may  be  as  vain 

As  mine  to  thee  is  now  ; 
For  ye  have  rent  love's  rosy  chain, 

And  scorned  a  holy  vow. 

And  know,  when  once  that  chain  is  torn 

Its  links  clasp  not  again  ; 
The  buds  it  boasted,  when  distilled, 

Will  yield  thee  nought  but  pain.. 

SABINA- 
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SYMMES     S      THEORY      REVIVED, 
OR   A    SKETCH    OF    THE   LIFE    OF    CAPTAIN    SAMUEL    UNDERLAND, 

Continued  from  page  233. 

It  was  morning  when  the  Trans-dingo  Hero  first  made  its  entrance 
into  the  nether  world  ;  and  before  the  sun  had  risen,  Captain 
Underland  devoutly  prostrated  himself  on  the  surf-beaten  rocks, 
and  rendered  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  for  preserving  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  narrow 
passage,  and  for  placing  his  feet  once  more  on  solid  ground. 
Wearied  and  almost  fainting  with  hunger,  he  soon  repaired  to  a 
large,  level  rock,  situated  on  a  little  hill  which  overlooked  both 
land  and  sea,  for  refreshment  and  repose.  The  ocean  rolling 
its  proud  wave  upon  the  untrodden  shore — the  rich  foliage  of 
the  hills,  extended  vales,  and  distant  mountains,  whose  heads 
touched  heaven — the  cloudless  concave  above,  with  its  panoply 
of  boundless  blue,  fringed  with  the  rosy  tints  of  morn — and  the 
gentle  breeze,  with  no  sound  of  human  voice,  forbade  repose, 
and  reminded  him  of  the  brightness  and  splendor  of  the  prime- 
val morning,  when  all  the  sons  of  God  were  shouting  for  joy. 

Exhausted  nature,  however,  soon  listened  to  the  voice  of 
hunger.  He  opened  his  wallet,  and  with  an  eager  appetite  de- 
voured nearly  one  half  of  his  provision. 

'  At  length/  said  the  Captain,  whose  words  I  have  quoted 
verbatim,  'having  finished  my  morning  repast,  as  I  was  gather- 
ing up  my  provision,  scattered  upon  the  rock  on  which  I  sat,  I 
raised  my  eyes,  and,  behold  !  there  stood  before  me  a  human 
form,  tall,  straight,  and  motionless,  with  dark  visage,  and  his 
black  eyes,  beaming  through  disheveled  locks,  riveted  intently 
upon  me.  In  his  appearance  and  dress  he  very  much  resem- 
bled the  savages  of  the  West.  One  hand  held  two  oranges  ; 
the  other  was  raised  a  little  above  his  eyes,  with  the  palm  out- 
wards, and  about  one  foot  from  his  head.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered — not  a  limb  moved.  I  now  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
bushes.  In  a  moment  out  rushed  a  huge  serpent  with  legs, 
walking  erect  like  a  man.  As  he  approached  the  human  form, 
which  was  about  twenty  feet  distant  from  me,  the  man  dropped 
his  arm,  stroked  the  serpent's  scaly  back,  stuck  one  orange  on 
his  projecting  fang,  and  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  I  became  a 
little  agitated,  as  one  might  suppose,  and  looked  around  for  a 
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place  of  escape  ;  but  could  find  none.  My  stifled  breath  bursts 
ing  forth,  increased  my  fright.  Then  I  heard  another  rush,  and 
a  growl.  I  looked,  and  I  saw  the  head  of  some  monstrous  beast. 
It  was  a  lion.  He  in  awful  majesty  marched  up.  As  he  came 
to  the  side  of  the  serpent  he  stretched  his  carcase,  and  yawned, 
and  sat,  and  lifted  up  his  frightful  front,  snuffing  the  air,  and 
rolling  his  fiery  eyeballs.  O,  that  I  had  then  had  the  arm  and 
club  of  Hercules,  or  the  wings  of  the  eagle  !  Then  would  I  have 
fearlessly  met  this  broad  phalanx  of  blood-thirsty  enemies,  or 
have  tantalized  them  by  sailing  round  their  heads.  But  I  then 
felt  weak.  I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  expecting  the  next 
moment  to  be  my  last.  Must  it  be,  thought  I,  that,  having 
passed  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Universe,  and  the  sentinels  who 
stand  "  where  gravitation  meets  and  turns  the  other  way  " — 
must  it  be,  that  I  must  be  crushed  in  the  folds  of  that  infernal 
monster,  or  be  ground  by  the  jaws  of  that  lion  !  The  glory  of 
my  discovery — my  companions  on  the  verge  of  the  whirlpool — ■ 
home — friends,  all  rushed  at  once  before  me — gone  !  gone  !  At 
length  the  lion  arose,  and  with  a  careless  gait  approached,  appa- 
rently conscious  of  the  impotency  of  man  unarmed,  and  of  the 
strength  of  his  own  lusty  sinews.  I  shrieked,  prostrated  myself 
in  despair  of  my  own  strength,  and  cried  to  the  God  of  Daniel 
to  deliver  me.  The  lion  came  up,  laid  his  huge  paw  upon  me, 
and  dropped  upon  the  rock  like  a  cat  before  a  mouse.  In  a 
moment  he  arose,  seated  himself,  and  first  with  one  paw  shoved 
me  on  the  ragged  rock,  and  then  with  the  other  shoved  me 
back  again.  A  kind  of  insensibility  came  upon  me  ;  and,  as  he 
moved  me  about,  I  looked  up  at  him  as  he  was  arranging  his 
mouth.  He  stopped — shrunk  back — shook  himself — and  drop- 
ping his  tongue  from  his  mouth  as  a  dog  does  when  hot,  left  me 
unharmed.  Hope  of  life  revived.  I  then,  with  a  cold  chill 
crawling  over  me,  drew  a  long  silent  breath,  and  gently  raised 
my  head.  The  serpent  was  gone  ;  and  the  man  with  signs, 
such  as  Indians  use,  invited  me  to  follow  him.  I  instantly 
sprang  from  the  rock,  and  placed  my  life  in  the  hands  of  the 
savage.' 

The  Captain  now  followed  his  swarthy  guide,  little  regarding 
the  beautiful  prospect  around  him  ;  for  he  was  afraid.  Though 
he  appeared  to  his  companions,  when  he  committed  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  the  whirlpool,  to  be  reckless  of  life  ;  yet  we  now 
find  him  susceptible  of  those  feelings,  which,  if  kept  within  pro- 
per bounds,  prompt  and  strengthen  us  to  flee  from  danger — but 
which,  if  immoderately  exercised,  degenerate  into  weakness  and 
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effeminacy.  But  who  would  not  expect  that  any  man,  of  the 
most  undaunted  courage,  in  a  strange  world,  assaulted  by  wild 
beasts,  and  in  the  company  of  beings  whose  power  and  disposi- 
tions were  unknown,  would  be  subject  to  some  misgivings  with- 
in ?  The  Captain's  heart  was  not  all  steel — for,  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  shadow  of  his  leader's  head, 
*  Who  knows  how  soon  these  caverns  will  vomit  forth  some 
prowling  demons  of  darkness  ?  Whither  is  my  guide  conduct- 
ing me  ?  Perhaps  to  some  war-dance,  where  each  savage  will 
hurl  his  hatchet  at  my  head,  and  suck  the  blood  from  my  veins. 
Perhaps  this  head  will  be  spiked  upon  a  pole  to  be  devoured 
by  the  vulture,  or  the  crow,  while  my  bones  are  picked  by 
some  merciless  cannibal.'  But  seeing  no  marks  of  cruelty,  and 
having  for  some  time  witnessed  perfect  harmony  between  those 
beasts  who  are  wont  in  this  world  to  prey  upon  one  another, 
his  fears  fled  ;  for  he  now  supposed  he  was  in  a  world  where 
blood  was  never  spilt. 

'  My  mind,'  said  the  Captain,  c  was  calm  ;  and  as  I  followed 
my  untiring  guide  along  the  narrow  path  that  wound  around 
the  hills,  sloping  woodlands,  and  extended  vales,  nature  held 
out  to  my  enchanted  vision  all  that  was  beautiful  or  sublime. 
There  was  a  long  bright  cloud  hanging  in  the  sky,  like  a  celes- 
tial gallery  in  which  the  white-robed  choir  sit  and  sing — there 
was  the  silver  lake  scooped  out  among  the  hills,  in  which  every 
fowl  that  swims  in  water  was  sporting.  The  majestic  lion,  the 
wild  ox,  the  elephant,  the  lamb,  and  the  tiger,  were  strolling 
peaceably  along  the  plains.  The  seasons  here  were  blended 
into  one,  and  contributed  all  their  storehouse  of  delights  to  ren- 
der the  scene  enchanting.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  jessamine, 
the  violet  and  the  rose,  imparting  their  mellifluous  odors  to  the 
morning  breeze  as  it  gently  swept  off  their  pearly  dewdrops  ; 
on  the  other  were  fruit  trees  of  every  clime,  bending  their  boughs 
under  the  weight  of  a  rich  harvest.  The  crystal  brook  sweetly 
murmured  along  the  rocks  of  gold  and  native  silver — pearls  and 
sapphires  sparkled  from  its  bosom,  while  the  lofty  palm,  the  elm, 
and  the  indigenous  ligo,  spread  over  it  their  sacred  shade.  I 
could  not  now  indulge  the  thought  of  being  in  the  nether  world. 
It  seemed  that  earth  must  be  beneath,  and  this  the  higher 
sphere.' 

The  Captain  and  his  guide,  wearied  with  their  long  walk, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  verdant  bank  of  a  little  rill  that 
glided  silently  along  the  white  smooth  stones,  for  repose.  With 
his  head  bolstered  by  the  root  of  a  wide-spreading  elm,  the 
Captain  suddenly  fell  asleep. 
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c  In  my  dream,'  said  he,  1 1  was  transported  to  my  native  land. 
It  was  a  fair  evening  of  a  summer's  Sunday.  I  entered  the 
spacious  parlor,  furnished  with  everything  rich  and  beautiful. 
On  the  sofa  sat  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  dressed  in  white,  with 
a  chaplet  of  flowers  encircling  her  auburn  locks  which  hung  in 
curls  down  her  neck.  She  did  not  see  me.  She  was  twisting 
a  small  white  handkerchief  around  one  hand.  In  her  eye  trem- 
bled the  pearly  drop,  as  she  cast  a  long  anxious  look  out  of  the 
front  window.  Her  frame  was  now  a  little  agitated — her  cheek 
reddened.  At  the  sound  of  the  door-bell  she  darted  forward 
like  a  young  swan,  to  welcome  her  lover.  The  door  opened — 
then  followed  the  fond  embrace — they  sat — they  walked  hand 
in  hand  along  the  flower-garden — I  heard  the  piano  and  the 
thrilling  tones  of  that  female  voice — I  awoke,  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  I  could  tell  in  what  world  I  was.  As  I  lay,  with 
my  eyes  sweeping  over  the  rich  scenery  around  me,  I  said  to 
myself,  How  would  those  eyes  sparkle  amidst  these  gems  !  How 
soon  does  the  mind  pass  from  one  degree  of  beauty  to  another, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  most  complex  !  What  power  has  woman  to 
send  the  mind  across  the  world  !    Ah,  my  love — 

'  If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  Thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote  where  thou  dost  stay.' 

The  Captain  now  bitted  his  wild  thoughts,  and  again  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep.  The  reader  need  not  be  told,  what  we 
had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the  Captain  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  who  are  engaged ;  though  that  is  a  circumstance 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  estimation  of  all,  excepting 
those  heart-stricken  souls,  who,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
are  ever  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  celibacy  and  freedom, 
and  declaiming  vehemently  against  long  standing  contracts. 
We  beg  pardon  of  the  reader  for  this  digression.  Yet  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  human  feelings,  we  would  offer  for  an 
apology  that  natural  disposition  of  the  mind — which  more  fully 
developes  itself  when  one  is  from  home,  or  alone — to  wander  as 
the  eyelids  droop  to  that  bright  star, 

'  Which  like  a  jewel  hanging  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new.' 

His  dream  was  changed.  He  was  in  the  same  parlor  to 
which  he  was  carried  by  his  former  dream,  alone — an  intolera- 
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ble  burthen  pressed  down  upon  him — and,  as  he  shook  the  hand 
bell  for  the  assistance  of  servants,  he  awoke.  On  his  bosom 
was  coiled  a  large  rattle  snake,  shaking  his  tail  terribly  over  the 
Captain's  face.  He  sprang  up,  seized  a  stone  or  a  club,  and 
bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent  as  he  crawled  over  the  root  of 
the  elm.  In  an  instant  the  tree  withered — the  leaves  fell — the 
ground  heaved — and  a  black  cloud,  armed  with  forked  lightnings, 
approached.  He  was  astonished  at  this  sudden  display  of  wrath, 
the  cause  of  which  was  for  some  time  unknown  ;  but  at  length, 
recalling  to  mind  the  harmony  of  the  brute  creation,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  elements  had  combined  to  avenge  the  wound  of 
the  beast.  He  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  plead  for  mercy. 
Then  the  ground  rested,  and  the  angry  tempest  stayed.  The 
Captain,  with  clamorous  voice,  called  to  his  guide,  who  slept 
soundly,  notwithstanding  this  general  confusion  of  nature  around 
him  ;  and  after  a  few  words,  understood  only  by  those  signs 
which  accompanied  them,  you  might  see  them  on  their  way — 
occasionally  looking  back,  as  the  chased  deer  that  stops  to  listen 
to  the  footsteps  or  voice  of  the  approaching  foe.  At  length 
they  came  to  a  small  group  of  log  or  bark  cabins,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  little  hill,  which  was  covered  with  tall  trees  and 
watered  by  a  small  brook,  that,  issuing  from  the  crevice  of  a 
crystal  rock  near  its  summit,  raised  its  soft  murmurs  to  the  tree 
tops,  as  it  passed  down  the  gentle  declivity.  There  were  about 
thirty  inhabitants — men,  women,  and  children — who  at  their 
approach  ran  precipitately  to  the  door  of  their  huts,  and  there, 
like  wood-chucks  at  the  mouth  of  their  holes,  stood  in  mute  as- 
tonishment, gazing  at  the  strange  guest  of  their  long-expected 
companion.  Familiarity  soon  wore  away  their  first  astonish- 
ment ;  for  the  Captain  remained  with  them  several  weeks,  feed- 
ing at  their  table,  mingling  in  their  sports,  and  conforming  to  all 
their  laws,  in  order  to  learn  their  language  and  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  history,  their  superstitions  and  dis- 
positions, that  he  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  prosecute  his 
geological  investigations,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  passage 
whereby  he  might  open  up  to  us  the  rich  treasures  of  that  fairy 
land.  The  Captain  availed  himself  of  their  superstitions  ;  but  he 
did  not  usurp  the  authority  and  attributes  of  Deity,  and  sacri- 
legeously  claim  reverence,  as  some  unprincipled  navigators  have 
done.  He  directed  their  minds  to  the  invisible  Creator,  and 
only  reserved  for  himself  that  honor  which  the  superiority  of 
his  knowledge  justly  demanded.  He  had  not  been  at  this  pri- 
vate retreat  many  weeks,  before  the  news  of  an  inhabitant  of 
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another  world  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  immedi- 
ately despatched  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  authority  to 
bring  the  stranger  before  him,  unless  he  claimed  or  appeared 
to  be  the  God.  As  the  officers  of  the  king  approached,  the 
people  all  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground  before  their 
huts.  When  they  had  offered  many  rich  presents  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who  had  now  become  familiar  with  their  language,  they 
made  known  their  commission,  and  inquired  concerning  his  au- 
thority. He  told  them  frankly  that  he  was  not  the  God.  Still 
there  was  left  so  strong  an  impression  on  their  weak  minds  of 
lis  superiority,  that  they  laid  aside  their  commission,  and  hum- 
bly requested  him  to  accompany  them  to  the  presence  of  their 
preat  father,  the  king. 

He  cheerfully  complied  with  their  request.  They  treated 
him  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  Gabriel.  When 
they  came  within  ten  bowshots  of  the  royal  grove,  they  halted, 
and  wound  a  horn,  which  was  answered  by  loud  shouting  voices. 
When  every  distant  voice  was  hushed,  they  marched  on.  Cap- 
tain Underland  was  in  the  rear.  The  king  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  grove,  surrounded  by  his  councillors.  A  large 
rock  of  gold  served  for  a  throne,  and  his  footstool  was  a  block 
of  silver.  About  four  hundred  councillors  formed  a  ring  around 
him.  In  the  midst  of  this  ring,  and  directly  before  the  king, 
was  a  large  granite  rock,  a  seat  for  foreign  ambassadors.  The 
Captain  was  now  introduced  to  this  rock.  As  he  passed  the 
ring,  all  dropped  their  heads  in  token  of  respect,  except  the 
king,  who  arose  to  touch  noses,  which  is  a  mode  of  salutation 
practised  among  some  of  the  rude  tribes  of  the  external  world. 
There  was  a  stick  passing  through  the  extremity  of  the  king's 
nose,  and  projecting  about  one  foot  each  way  from  his  head. 
This,  instead  of  a  crown,  distinguished  him  from  inferior  officers. 
As  they  approached  to  touch  noses,  the  Captain  stumbled,  and 
falling,  brought  his  arm  down  upon  this  stick,  which,  twisted 
around  by  the  blow,  made  rather  serious  business  with  the 
king's  sneezer.  This,  however,  passed  as  an  accident ;  and  the 
king  walked  with  the  Captain  to  the  granite,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  throne.  He  now  requested  of  the  Captain  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  of  the  world  which  he  had  left.  He  arose, 
faced  the  king,  and  looking  around  upon  the  surrounding  wall 
of  wild  eyeballs,  began  by  describing  the  effects  of  powder, 
steam,  and  other  powerful  agents  unknown  to  them.  After 
speaking  about  four  hours,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  demanded, 
in  a  tone  that  bespoke  a  consciousness  of  his  superiority,  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  king  and  his  kingdom.  One  little  grey-headed  old 
man,  upon  whom  the  king  '  looked  with  meaning  face,'  stepped 
forth,  and  thus  began  : 

'  Our  fathers  say  that  this-was  the  beginning  of  kingdoms,  and 
of  their  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world.  The  earth  trembled, 
and  the  sea  belched  forth  a  flame  of  fire.  With  the  flame  came 
up  logs,  and  sulphur,  and  fragments  of  houses  ;  which  were  soon 
wafted  to  the  shore,  where  they  blazed  bane  fully  many  days. 
After  the  fire  was  extinguished,  there  was  found,  in  a  mass  of 
brimstone,  a  charred  man.  His  frame  was  entire,  but  he  was 
charcoal.  He  is  now  in  the  king's  grove  of  curiosities,  standing 
on  the  skull  of  the  first  man,  and  leaning  against  the  big  tree. 
The  fire  and  the  sea  struggled  for  some  time.  The  sea  pre- 
vailed and  formed  a  whirlpool,  which  is  to  remain  an  everlasting 
barrier  against  eruptions  of  fire.' 

Here  the  Captain  interrupted  the  speaker  by  crying, '  Enough  ! 
enough  !  conduct  me  to  the  whirlpool.'  He  informed  the  king 
that  he  had  left  his  Trans-dingo  Hero  on  a  distant  shore,  and 
requested  him  to  send  one  of  his  best  rowers  to  bring  his  boat 
near  the  great  whirlpool.  A  man  was  sent  immediately.  While 
he  was  gone,  the  Captain  requested  the  speaker  to  proceed. 
He  did.  But  in  a  few  moments  there  was  a  loud  explosion. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  that  seemed  to  produce  this  sound. 
The  Captain  now  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  demanded 
an  explanation  of  that  loud  noise.  The  speaker  told  him 
that  it  was  the  death  of  one  of  the  king's  councillors.  This 
appeared  very  strange  indeed  at  first,  but  he  was  informed, 
'  They  are  never  sick — they  know  not  what  it  is  to  suffer  bodily 
pain.  Man  leaves  the  world  instantly.  He  bursts  like  a  bub- 
ble of  air,  and  leaves  nothing  behind  him.  Of  course  they  have 
no  physicians  or  grave  yards ; '  which  words  he  employed  in  con- 
versation on  that  subject  a  few  days  since.  A  vacancy  in  the 
ring  showed  him  that  one  man  was  surely  gone.  '  The  boat  is 
ready,'  cried  a  rough  voice  from  the  border  of  the  grove.  The 
Captain  bade  farewell  to  the  king  and  councillors,  and  without 
form  or  ceremony  hastened  to  his  vessel.  He  took  with  him  a 
piece  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  small  seven-headed  monkey  ; 
placed  them  on  board,  and  rowed  for  the  whirlpool.  There 
was  a  large  circle  or  hoop  of  bitumen,  which  lay  upon  the 
water,  and  which  he  was  afraid  would  take  fire  at  the  touch  of 
any  foreign  matter,  and  form  the  flame  which  the  natives  had 
described.  He  however  soon  passed  this  supposed  barrier 
without  any  difficulty,  and  found  his  vessel  flying  around  the 
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tunnel  of  the  ocean.  In  thirteen  hours  and  twelve  seconds  he 
arose,  like  a  bubble  from  the  bottom  of  a  kettle  of  warm  water, 
to  the  surface  of  some  stagnant  lake.  It  was  the  Dead  Sea. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  there  took 
ship  for  America  ;  and  in  two  years  and  eight  days  from  the 
time  he  set  sail  from  his  native  shores,  he  landed  at  Boston. 

Captain  Underland  is  now  preparing  a  series  of  lectures,  which 
he  will  deliver  about  the  year  2000,  before  the  General  Lyceum 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  they  will 
appear  in  print. 

The  first  lecture  will  treat  of  Trans-dingo  and  its  uses. 

The  second — of  the  two  whirlpools,  external  and  internal. 

The  third — of  the  minerals  and  natural  productions  of  the 
internal  world,  together  with  some  sketches  of  their  history, 
learning  and  manners. 

The  fourth — of  the  expediency  of  forming  a  rail-road  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  fifth — of  the  probable  advantages  of  these  discoveries  to 
the  civilized  world. 

The  sixth  lecture  is  entitled — '  A  new  Theory  of  the  World,' 
containing  many  facts  which  completely  overthrow  the  old  sys- 
tem of  gravitation  and  of  light. 

We  can  truly  say  we  wish  Captain  Underland  success.  The 
profits  of  his  toil  and  suffering  will  fall  to  others,  yet  we  hope 
that  he  will  yet  receive  something  more  than  glory. 

'  Good  news  to  the  merchants  !  a  highway  is  open'd 
For  traffic  and  barter  down  under  the  ocean.' 

LA  FAN. 
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Truth,  a  Gift  for  Scribblers.  Second  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  Emendations.  By  William  J.  Snelling.  Bos- 
ton :  published  by  B.  B.  Mussey.     1832. 

We  should  not  have  called  this  work  from  the  merited  oblivion, 
or  rather  obscurity,  into  which  it  has  fallen,  were  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  audacity,  self-complacency,  and 
hardihood,  with  which  its  author  has  impugned  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  interesting  living  writers. 
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We  do  not  recollect  having  seen  this  performance  noticed  in 
a  single  journal,  or  periodical,  since  its  first  appearance.  The 
profound  silence  on  all  sides  with  regard  to  it,  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  supreme  contempt  in  which  all  have  held  it — in 
consideration  both  of  its  want  of  literary  merit  and  the  ungentle- 
manly  and  abusive  manner  in  which  the  author  has  indiscrimi- 
nately treated  the  subjects  of  his  notice. 

It  is  an  unsuccessful  and  shambling  attempt  at  an  imitation 
of  Lord  Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  with- 
out one  spark  of  its  talent  and  poetic  fire  ;  yet  containing  all 
the  acrimony  and  bitterness  of  this  famed  production  of  the 
illustrious  Bard. 

The  author  seems  to  have  mistaken,  like  many  other  small 
geniuses,  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  this  immortal  poet  for 
beauties,  and  has  used  much  apparent  effort  to  imitate  them  ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  entirely  without  success.  We  will 
not  even  dignify  this  puny  performance  with  the  appellation  of 
'A  parody  on  Byron/  and  thus  disgrace  the  immortal  author  of 
Childe  Harold. 

We  observe,  by  the  title-page,  that  its  author  has  got  out  a 
second  edition  ;  but  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
could  have  done  with  his  first. 

This  distinguished  writer  of '  Truth,'  (of  which,  by  the  way, 
there  is  not  a  particle  in  the  book,)  informs  us,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  last  edition,  with  prodigious  non-chalance,  that  '  Nothing  is 
farther  from  his  intention  than  to  offer  aught  like  apology  for 
any  part  of  the  contents  of  his  first  edition.'  This  surely  looks 
like  the  '  genuine  independence '  of  some  mighty  genius.  He 
further  tells  us  that  '  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
subjects  of  his  criticism,'  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  his  perform- 
ance. This  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  coming  from  the 
man  of  '  Truth,'  and  considering  the  persons  he  has  abused. 
He  also  asserts  that  he  l  never  quarreled  with  any  of  them  ; ' 
and  this  is  doubtless  for  the  plainest  reason  imaginable,  simply 
because  they  would  not  condescend  to  '  quarrel '  with  him.  He 
says,  further,  '  he  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  criticisms.' 
We  think  in  this  respect  he  is  also  right,  since  few  have  conde- 
scended to  notice  his  low  scurrility  and  pitiful  abuse. 

Had  this  talented  '  author  of  "  Truth  "  '  ever  been  honored 
with  the  acquaintance  (which  he  assures  us  upon  his  veracity 
he  has  not)  of  those  distinguished  and  talented  gentlemen  whom 
he  has  seen  fit  so  unreservedly  to  assail  and  ridicule,  he  most 
certainly  would  have  found  vent  for  his  bitterness  in  some  other 
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channel.  He  would  not  have  attempted  thus  to  hold  up  to 
public  scorn  such  names  as  those  of  Sprague,  Everett,  Pier- 
pont,  Doane,  Walsh,  Percival,  Thompson,  Mellen,  Barker, 
Dana,  Neal,  Ware,  Peabody,  Dawes,  Prentice,  Whittier,  Leg- 
gett,  Paulding,  and  others,  whom  we  all  esteem  as  able  and 
talented  writers ;  nor  would  he  have  handled  thus  cavalierly 
those  of  Clark,  Smith,  Pickering,  Wetmore,  McHenry,  McCall, 
Bayley,  Croswell,  Thacher,  Willis,  Lunt,  Longfellow,  Wood- 
worth,  Holmes,  Stone,  Lewis,  Morris,  Miss  Gould,  and  a  long 
list  of  others.  Of  this  numerous  train,  whom  our  satiric  poet, 
our  modern  Horace — this  Aristarchus  of  small  wits — has  '  con- 
descended to  immortalize  '  by  noticing  in  his  '  Gift  ; '  and  of 
whose  works  he  says,  with  the  most  profound  humility, 

My  strain  shall  save 
Their  else  forgotten  Poems  from  the  grave, 

there  probably  is  not  one  of  them  all  whose  literary  talents  are 
not  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  subject  of  our  remarks. 
Even  Fairfield,  whom  he  affects  so  heartily  to  despise,  would 
undoubtedly  feel  highly  offended  to  be  compared  with  our  au- 
thor in  this  respect. 

We  do  not  wish  Mr.  Snelling  to  imagine  we  are  speaking  of 
any  other  than  his  literary  talents,  or  to  suppose  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  character  as  a  man.  Our  remarks  are  de- 
signed to  apply  to  the  production  before  us,  and  to  this  only. 

After  setting  at  defiance  all  criticism  (which  many,  undoubt- 
edly, who  have  seen  this  performance  think  he  has  done),  he 
says  j  ,jj  ^ej2  yQU^  Ounces,  ]10W  ^0  gei  amends  ; 

and  then  advises  them,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  show  to  him  the 
same  courtesy  which  he  has  shown  them.  Few  indeed  have 
been  found,  among  those  he  has  assailed,  who  would  deign  a 
reply  to  this  king  of  dunces;  nor  should  we  ourselves  have  thus 
condescended,  had  we  not  thought  his  effrontery  deserving  pub- 
lic censure,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  held  up  to  public  scorn. — 
But  to  our  task,  which  is  certainly  not  a  very  agreeable  one. 

After  his  famous  Prefaces  to  the  first  and  second  editions, 
he  introduces  to  his  readers,  in  a  Prologue,  the  illustrious  author 
himself  {scene,  the  author's  garret),  conversing  very  sublimely 
and  philosophically  with  a  friend  (strange  he  should  have  had 
one)  ;  where  he  informs  us,  with  his  characteristic  spirit  and 
dignity,  that 

A  public  grief  is  every  man's  affair  ; 
and  says — 
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If  in  my  neighbor's  corn  a  swine  I  see, 
Shall  I  stand  idle  ? — it  concerns  not  me  ? — 
Not  so  ;  my  biting  whip-lash  shall  not  spare 
To  teach  him  that  I'll  have  no  grunting  there. 

What  sublimity  !  What  bathos  !  He  then  goes  on  with  this 
sublime  dialogue  between  the  author  and  his  friend,  and  talks 
against  Mellen  and  Paulding — of  their  '  dribblings  for  the  Token.' 
After  '  cudgeling '  Whittier,  Webb,  and  Clark,  he  brings  on  his 
'  defiance  '  of  Willis,  and  says,  referring  to  himself — 

Think,  Willis,  woman's  likeness  and  her  foe, 
Stands,  both  hands  full  of  filth,  in  act  to  throw, 
Behind  his  dull  file-leader  Clapp  ;  you  stand 
The  mark  of  all  the  boobies  in  the  land. 

This  passage  is  characteristic  of  our  author's  delicacy,  and  is 
most  truly  sublime,  or  rather  pathetic.  It  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  author.  '  All  the  boobies  in  the  land  ' !  This  reminds  us 
of  the  Indian  squaw,  who  on  returning  from  the  city  where  she 
drank  to  intoxication,  declared  that  all  the  people  in  the  city 
were  drunk  except  herself.  But  we  cannot  here  notice  our 
author's  Prologue  as  much  as  we  would  wish.  We  can  only 
say,  that  after  'thumping'  Willis,  John  Neal,  Finn,  and  the 
'  calf  Lunt,'  as  he  very  courteously  terms  Mr.  Lunt ;  and  treat- 
ing Morris,  Whittier,  Pierpont,  Lewis,  and  some  others,  with 
scarce  less  indecorum,  he  comes  abruptly,  like  a  true  poet,  to 
the  beginning  of  his  '  Truth.' 

The  first  few  stanzas  of  our  author's  '  Gift '  are  probably  une- 
qualed  by  anything  of  a  like  nature,  either  ancient  or  modern. 
The  far-famed  commencement  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  of  the 
JEnead  of  Virgil,  is  nothing  to  it.  The  Arma,  virumque  cano, 
Trojce  qui  primus  ab  oris,  of  Virgil,  is  tame  and  flat  compared 
with  his  beginning ;  as  are  also  the  lofty  lines  of '  him  who  sang 
beleaguered  Ilion's  evil  star,'  Homer  himself,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  famed  Odyssey  or  Iliad.     Here  we  have  it : 

Moths,  millers,  gnats,  and  butterflies  I  sing  ; 
Far-darting  Phosbus,  lend  my  strain  a  sting. 

We  wonder  he  l^ad  not — like  his  paragon,  Pope,  of  the  Dun- 
ciad — invoked  the  god  of  Dulness.  He  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  more  propitious  to  his  strains  than  it  appears  '  far-darting 
Phoebus '  has  been.     But  we  must  continue  our  quotation. 

Much-courted  virgins,  long  enduring' Nine, 
Screw  tight  the  catgut  of  this  lyre  of  mine  : 
If  Fairfield,  Dawes  and  Whittier  ask  your  aid  ; 
If  Willis  follow  rhyming  as  a  trade  ; 
24* 
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If  Lunt  and  Finn  to  Pindus'  top  aspire  ; 

I  too  may  blameless  beg  one  spark  of  fire. 

Not  such  as  glow'd  in  Pope's  or  Dryden's  song — 

With  less  assistance  I  can  get  along. 

To  Byron's  bow  and  shafts  I  lay  no  claim  ; 

He  shot  at  hawks,  I  but  at  insects  aim  : 

But  grant,  since  I  must  war  on  little  things, 

Just  flame  enough  to  singe  their  puny  wings  ; 

A  feather  besom  give,  to  bring  them  down, 

And  pins  to  stick  them  in  my  castor's  crown. 

Thus  endeth  the  invocation.  Thus  the  glowing  and  sublime 
address  to  Phoebus,  who  is  to  '  lend  his  strain  its  sting '  !  and 
the  Muses,  the  Nine,  the  long-enduring  Nine,  have  nothing  to 
do  in  this  wonderful  affair  but  to  screw  up  the  cat-gut  of  his 
fiddle  U   Heaven  preserve  us  from  its  sounds ! 

Next  follows  an  episode  to  Faust,  the  inventor  of  printing, 
and  the  one  who  held  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Devil.  Here 
it  comes : 

0  Faust,  O  Faust !  an'  if  thy  story's  true, 
In  thee  the  Devil  only  got  his  due  : 

In  bullets  moulded,  and  by  nitre  hurl'd, 

Thy  types  had  done  less  mischief  to  the  world. 

What  sublimity  !  what  profound  wisdom  !  what  philanthropy  ! 
Our  modern  Juvenal  would,  it  seems,  annihilate  this  modern 
invention  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  if  it  lay  in  his  power. 
We  are  not  sure  we  should  not  all  wish  it  annihilated,  were  we 
to  be  refreshed  and  enlightened  only  by  such  Gifts  of  Truth, 
from  such  brilliant  minds.  But  we  must  give  our  readers  the 
remainder  of  this  sublime  episode.  The  Descensus  averni 
of  Virgil's  jEneas  is  nothing  to  it. 

Thou  wretch,  if  spirits  can  reply  from  hell, 
The  purpose  of  thy  black  invention  tell. 
Couldst  thou  not  see  thy  press  and  printing  tools 
Create  an  endless  jubilee  for  fools  ? 
Whole  herds  of  dunces  throng  this  luckless  land, 
As  codfish  swarm  near  fishy  Newfoundland  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  see  the  loathing  public  cramm'd 
With  verse  on  verse  ? — most  justly  art  thou  damn'd. 

But  enough  of  this.  Now  comes  \  the  thumping.'  Reader, 
prepare  thyself  for  some  great  and  mighty  effort.  Our  hero  here 
informs  us  he  intends  to  give  no  quarter.     He  tells  us — 

1  draw  the  sword,  and  fling  the  sheath  away. 

This  warfare,  in  giving  no  quarter,  is  most  truly  '  savage.'     It.  is 
certainly  characteristic  of '  our  American  savages.' 
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But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  take  breath.  Let  us,  ere 
we  trace  this  mighty  genius  through  his  '  depth  profound ' — 
through  his  '  bathos ' — turn  and  look  back.  Here  we  behold 
this  hero  (of  his  own  story)  drawing  his  sword  and  cutting  about 
him,  to  war  with  '  moths,  millers,  and  gnats.'  This  is  very  like 
taking  the  club  of  Hercules  to  kill  a  flea.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
heroic  knight  of  La  Mancha's  war  with  the  windmills.  Our 
author  is  certainly  a  hero  of  not  less  courage.  It  very  much 
resembles  '  chopping  at  ghosts  in  the  dark  ; '  for  he  meets  with 
no  opposer  or  antagonist  in  this  terrific  strife,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
Preface.  Now  let  us  see  how  he  uses  his  victims.  Here  we 
have  it  : 

But  where  begin  ? — When  vermin  thus  abound, 
No  shaft  I  shoot  can  bloodless  reach  the  ground. 
Lo  !  paddling  down  the  Nash'way,  in  a  scow 
Of  his  own  building,  Rufus*  makes  his  bow  : 
And  tells  how  Peggy,  erst  the  kitchen's  pride, 
Became  enamored,  pined,  and  whined,  and  died  : 
Then,  sings  how  strangely  salmon  swim  up  stream, . 
And,  stranger  still,  how  wolves  and  '  peckers '  scream  ; 
Or  tells  what  streamlet  washed  his  school-boy  chin. — 
Pity  the  booby  had  not  fallen  in  ! 

Here  follows  some  more  of  our  author's  satiric  wit — his  sal 
Attica.     Speaking  of  Boston  clergymen  and  churches,  he  says : 

The  church  is  now  the  club-room  of  small  wits  ; 
The  desk  's  the  nest  where  Dulness  brooding  sits, 
And  hatches  chicks,  in  voice  and  mind  her  own, 
Like  Croswell,  Ware,  Peabody,  Deane  and  Doane  ; 
Who  thrive  upon  their  mother's  milk  so  well, 
They  chirp  in  numbers  as  they  chip  the  shell. 

What  an  astonishing  genius  !  What  an  intellectual  wonder  ! 
Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  he  most  as- 
suredly would  have  been  '  hung  for  a  witch.'  Let  us  hear  what 
he  says  of  Mr.  Pierpont : — 

Hark  !  little  wool,  great  cry  !  that  doleful  whine 
Is  Pierpont's,  chanting  '  Airs  of  Palestine.' 

Where  shall  we  place  the  accent  in  '  Palestine,'  according  to 
Mr.  Snelling's  beautiful  versification  ?  But  we -cannot  dwell  on 
the  musically  flowing  measure  of  his  heroics.  We  must  go  on 
with  our  quotation  of  his  chaste  compliments  to  Mr.  Pierpont : 

Prime  parson,  but  poor  poet ;  sells,  in  short, 
Soup  for  the  alms-house  at  a  cent  a  quart. 
His  motive  's  good  ;— and  yet,  I  grieve  to  tell, 
The  crude  concoction  never  would,  will  sell  ; 

*  Mr,  Rufus  Dawes,  formerly  of  Boston. 
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Scarce  any  food  to  Yankees  comes  amiss, 

But  saw-dust  broth  had  pleased  them  more  than  this. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  the  rest  of  them.  After  our  hero 
has  '  lain  the  whip  '  to  the  back  of  c  stupid  Croswell,'  as  he 
chastely  terms  Mr.  Croswell,  and  accused  him  of  stealing  his 
lines,  '  word  for  word,'  from  Wordsworth,  he  makes  a  '  cut  tre- 
mendous '  at  Edward  Everett,  and  leaves  him  prostrate,  ( to 
bite  the  dust.'     He  says — ■ 

If  clumsy  Vulcan  thrum  Apollo's  lyre, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  his  fingers  snap  the  wire. 
Each  to  his  trade — there's  Edward,  learned,  wise, 
Great  in  the  world's  opinion,  vainly  tries 
To  climb  Parnassus,  makes  his  readers  sick 
(To  use  his  own  bad  rhyme)  of  Alaric. 
The  empty  lines  contain  instruction  yet ; 
They  prove  lpoeta  nascitur,  non  jit? 

Mr.  Snelling  has  here  quoted  very  classically  an  old  saying  of 
his  prototype,  Horace,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Everett  is  not  a  poet. 
Were  we  to  judge  from  the  production  before  us,  we  should 
say  this  classic  quotation  should  be  altered  to  adapt  it  to  our 
author's  own  circumstances,  and  read  thus — Poeta  Jit  non  nas- 
citur;  '  for  Mr.  Snelling  most  certainly  was  never  born  a  poet. 

But  we  will  go  on  with  our  quotations  from  this  our  Literary 
Censor.     Speaking  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doane,  he  says — 

See$  Doane,  with  feeble  foot,  but  front  of  brass, 
Puts  forth  his  foot  from  cloud  to  cloud  to  pass  : 
Why  thus  reluctant,  Doane  ? — I  prithee,  tell. 
He  built  the  bridge,  and  knows  its  weakness  well. 
But  hark  !  he  puts  his  raven  voice  in  tune, 
And  chants  a  sonnet  to  '  The  Silent  Moon  : ' 
Would  that  he  too  were  silent !  now  he  sings, 
'  O  had  I  but  a  pair  of  pigeon's  wings  ! ' 
I  would  thou  hadst,  so  high  that  thou  might'st  soar 
The  ear  of  man  should  never  hear  thee  more  ! 

After  a  few  lines  more  of  equally  chaste  and  elegant  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  D.,  he  comes  to  '  Mister  Ware,'  as  he  terms  him. 

To  notice  Doane  and  Croswell,  Mister  Ware, 
And  let  thee  pass  unmarked,  were  hardly  fair  ; 
Thou  stand'st,  in  truth,  above  these  little  men  ; 
So  does  the  sparrow  differ  from  the  wren. 
I've  read  thy  verses,  and  if  right  I  deem, 
Thy  '  Vision '  was  at  best  a  nightmare  dream  : 
Some  heavy  food  that  undigested  lay 
Upon  thy  organs,  did  thy  wits  bewray. 

He  goes  on  to  '  immortalize '  '  Mister  Ware/  until  at  length 
he  comes  to  a  noble  episode  to  Death. 
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Next  comes  Mr.  Mellen.     Hear  what  he  has  to  say  of  him. 

Here  's  milk-and-water  Mellen,  jnst  from  Maine  ; 
His  native  fogs  condensed  upon  his  brain. 
Where  gottest  thou,  O  Mellen,  so  much  brass, 
To  think  thy  farthings  might  for  guineas  pass  ? 
'  Sad  Tales  and  Glad  Tales ' — very  sad  indeed  ; — 
Sad  '  Dreams '  and  sadder  '  Visions '  next  succeed  ; 
Saddest  of  all, — to  make  his  foes  rejoice, 
In  strain  satiric  last  he  lifts  his  voice  ; 
And,  bent  on  taking  common  sense  by  storm, 
Calls  on  his  kindred  dunces  to  reform  ; 
Vainglorious  deeming,  that  to  Christian  ears 
His  howl  will  seem  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Unnatural  Mellen,  how,  how  didst  thou  dare 
Fowls  of  thine  own  dull  feather  thus  to  tear  ? 
Were  the  same  measure  meted  out  to  thee, 
How  great,  poor  jack-daw,  would  thy  sufferings  be  ! 

Dismissing  Mr.  Mellen  :  to  the  state  of  mist,'  he  next  makes 
a  '  lunge '  at  Paulding.     He  tells  him — 

His  name  's  well  worthy  of  no  second  place 
On  the  dark  record  of  the  land's  disgrace  ; 

and  says  of  his  '  Lion  of  the  West/  his   '  Nimrod  Wildfire,' 
that  it  is  '  a  libel  on  the  land  he  represents,'  and  is  made  up  of 

Extravagance,  vulgarity  and  rant, 

The  hackneyed  gleanings  of  a  hackneyed  cant. 

Thus  he  slays  this  insignificant  author  of :  Brother  Jonathan,' 
and  the  assistant  writer  of  '  Salmagundi.'  Thus  falls  before  his 
'  sword  '  the  early  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Irving.  '  JRequiescet 
in  pace.' 

Now  comes  Wetmore,  Alonzo  Lewis,  and  Willis  '  with  his 
Monthly  Magazine.'     Hear  what  he  says  of  Willis  : 

Muse,  shall  we  not  a  few  brief  lines  afford 

To  give  poor  Natty  P. his  meet  reward  ? 

What  has  he  done  to  be  despised  by  all 
Within  whose  hands  his  harmless  scribblings  fall  ? 
Why,  as  in  band-box  trim  he  walks  the  streets, 
Turns  up  the  nose  of  every  man  he  meets, 
As  if  it  scented  carrion  ?    Why,  of  late, 
Do  all  the  critics  claw  his  shallow  pate  ? 
True,  he  's  a  fool  ; — if  that 's  a  hanging  thing, 
Let  Lewis,  Mellen,  Woodworth,  also  swing. 
#  *  #  #  * 

Ah,  Nat !  I've  too  much  charity  by  half ; — 
I  cannot  slay  and  eat  thee,  though  a  calf. 

What  forbearance  !     What  charity  !     We  should  have  sup- 
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posed  Mr.  Snelling  a  downright  cannibal  had  he  devoured  <  poor 
Natty/  as  he  terms  him.  But  '  our  author,'  though  a  savage 
in  his  mode  of  warfare  in  giving  no  quarter,  nevertheless  is  not 
so  much  like  the  New  Zealanders  as  to  eat  his  victims. 

Well,  then,  we  will  leave  poor  Natty  to  his  fate,  till  '  Time  ' 
(according  to  Mr.  Snelling's  elegant  manner  of  expressing  it) 
'  brings  us  back  our  butt  again.' 

Now  comes  Mr.  George  Lunt. 

Lunt  is  no  poet,  he  has  no  pretence 
To  taste  or  talent — scarce  to  common  sense  : 
I  searched  his  scribblings  for  a  painful  hour, 
To  find  some  traces  of  the  mighty  power 
Dunce  Kettle  gives  him  ;  deeper  as  I  went 
I  found  myself  the  farther  off  the  scent ; 
Then,  wroth  to  be  beguiled  of  time  by  stuff 
As  stale,  as  worthless  as  a  Traveller  puff, 
I  tore  the  volume  in  resistless  ire, 
And  put  it  where  it  should  be — in  the  fire. 

Lunt,  bless  thy  great  good  luck  !    My  strain  shall  save 
Thy  else  forgotten  poems  from  the  grave  : 
Hundreds  shall  be  deterred  by  thy  disgrace. 
Hung  in  terrorem  to  the  rhyming  race, 
The  Muse's  mount  thy  figure  shall  adorn, 
Placed  like  a  scare-crow  in  a  field  of  corn. 

He  next  dsepatches  Mr.  Dana,  with  equal  adroitness,  and 
winds  up  with  the  salutary  piece  of  advice  to  him  we  might 
expect  from  our  author's  characteristic  sweetness  of  temper. 
He  says  to  him  : 

Select  thy  hero  from  the  realms  of  evil, 
To  horse  again,  and  gallop  to  the  Devil. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Sprague,  for  his  remarks  on  whom  we  have 
place  for  but  a  few  lines.     He  begins  thus  sublimely  : 

As  when  a  rocket  climbs  the  vault  of  night, 
And  briefly  falters  in  its  fiery  flight, 
Yet  starts  again,  as  it  begins  to  fail, 
Upborne  by  bursting  blasts  beneath  its  tail, 
So  over-rated  Sprague  is  seen  to  rise, 
Puffed  by  the  papers  to  the  very  skies. 

And  so  on  till  he  comes  to  John  Neal ;  of  whom  he  says — 

?Tis  plain  that  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
Can  boast  no  hospital  for  folk  insane  : 
The  fact  is  proved,  by  this,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
John  Neal  and  Mellen  run  at  large  about ! 
When  the  moon  waxes,  plaintive  Mellen  howls, 
J3ut  Johnny,  like  a  bull-dog,  snaps  and  growls. 
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Of  Mr.  Neal's  poems,  he  says — 

Look  at  his  poems,  where  each  ray  of  light 
Is  by  a  veil  of  tinsel  hid  from  sight  ; 
Where  staring  nominatives  strain  their  eyes, 
And  call  for  verbs — in  vain,  no  verb  replies  ; 
Where  every  line  and  every  word  we  scan 
Cries  '  I  am  Ego  Neal's  ;  beat  me  who  can  ! ' 

Mr.  Whittier  is  despatched  in  the  same  short-hand  manner. 
He  says  this  '  ne  sutor  ultra'  pronounces,  '  ex  cathedra,'  on  the 
worth  of  poems,  novels,  annuals,  he,  '  instructs  his  elders,  and 
expounds  the  law.'     This  our  critic  does  not  seem  to  like. 

He  next  takes  up  Finn  for  his  '  obtrusive  wit,'  and  his  Comic 
Annual.  He  finds  his  {  Attic  salt,'  by  every  test,  to  be  base 
1  Glauber,'  or  at  best  hut  '  Epsom.' — Then  comes  Pickering,  of 
Salem.  Our  poet  gravely  informs  us  that  Mr.  P.  '  is  no  wiz- 
ard.'— He  then  hangs  the  '  bard  of  Lynn,'  Alonzo  Lewis,  after 
saying  to  him — 

We  read,  Pelides,  elsewhere  proof  to  steel, 
Had  yet  a  tender  spot  upon  his  heel  : 
Though  no  Achilles,  Lewis,  thou  hast  full 
As  soft  a  spot — nay,  softer — in  thy  skull. 

Next  in  order,  he  'bangs'  Mr.  Stone,  for  getting  five  hundred 
dollars  for  his  play ;  after  which,  '  Mirror  Morris,'  as  he  calls  Mr. 
Morris,  and  Barker,  are  brought  upon  the  carpet.  He  accuses 
Morris,  Prentice,  and  '  the  blackguard  Clark,'  as  he  very  poe- 
tically and  politely  terms  him,  of  making  a  league — of  forming  an 
'  unholy  alliance  ; '  so  that  if  either  of  this  '  trebly-curst  trium- 
virate '  are  assailed,  the  others,  '  like  poachers'  dogs,  in  yelping 
concert,  bark  at  honest  men.'  We  will  trouble  our  readers  with 
but  one  quotation  more.     Speaking  of  Prentice,  he  says  : 

Does  a  poor  author  win  some  small  renown  ? 
With  brutal  fury  Prentice  knocks  him  down, 
Stabs  him — and  still  insatiate,  turns  around 
His  rusty  knife  within  the  victim's  wound. 
Just  or  unjust,  to  him  'tis  all  the  same  ; 
No  worth,  no  talent,  his  blind  rage  can  tame. 
On  filthy  chopping-block,  with  murd'rous  axe, 
Many  a  better  than  himself  he  hacks. 

We  fear  we  have  already  inflicted  too  much  of  our  author's 
poetry  on  our  readers.  They  have  seen  enough  at  least  to 
judge  of  its  beauties.  Of  its  '  Truth '  we  will  not  say  another 
word.  Were  we  permitted  to  judge  of  the  parent  by  the  off- 
spring, we  should  be  induced  to  believe  the  author  of  the  '  Gift ' 
to  be  endowed  with  a  charmingly  sweet  temper.     We  have  not 
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the  honor,  however,  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  by 
which  we  can  judge"  of  his  sauvity  and  urbanity.  A  man's 
temper  is  not  always  known  by  his  writings. 

Our  poetical  writers  are  not  perfect,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
they  should  be.  They  have  their  faults  as  well  as  their  beauties. 
But  Mr.  Snelling  should  remember,  that  it  requires  not  half  the 
talent  to  pull  down  a  beautiful  structure,  that  it  does  to  rear  one  ; 
that  true  criticism  is  not  indiscriminately  to  condemn.  The 
business  of  the  satirist  is  to  chastise  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of 
the  age,  and  not  to  level  and  raze,  without  distinction,  both 
good  and  bad.  Satire  is  useful  when  it  chastises  vice,  or  ridicules 
folly ;  but  appears  to  be  out  of  its  province  when  it  is  only  made 
use  of  to  gratify  a  cacoethes  scribendi,  or  when  the  satirist  rails 
against  vanity  to  gratify  his  own  'vain  love  of  praise.'  Besides, 
it  is  seldom  the  case  but  that  he  who  employs  this  instrument 
gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain  himself.  No  one  ought  to  envy 
the  c  Literary  Censor  '  the  honor  of  finding  faults  in  the  produc- 
tions of  others. — Mr.  Snelling,  among  all  his  trash,  certainly  has 
one  or  two  fine  passages.  The  compliment  paid  to  Brainard 
is  very  handsome,  and  his  comparisons  in  this  glowing  passage 
are  beautiful.  His  compliments  to  Bryant,  though  less  beauti- 
fully expressed,  are  not  less  merited.  He  has  justly  praised 
Hillhouse  and  Halleck.  The  productions  of  the  latter  we  have 
always  admired. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Snelling's  reputation  as  an  author,  to  say,  that 
in  attempting  satire  he  has  altogether  mistaken  his  forte.  He 
has  succeeded  much  better  where  he  has  attempted  to  praise, 
than  where  he  has  labored  to  censure.  Should  he  write  an- 
other book,  we  advise  him  to  change  his  subject  and  court  the 
Muses  a  little  more — the '  long-neglected  Nine' — since  he  cannot 
propitiate  Apollo. 

We  think  Mr.  Snelling,  could  he  forget  his  bitterness,  capable, 
with  a  little  attention,  of  producing  a  poem  that  might  in  some 
respects  equal  the  productions  of  those  he  has  so  liberally  and 
unreservedly  chastised. 


ERRATA. 

In  Maine,  &c.  No.  I. — Page  215,  for  standing,  read  starting. 

"      "      for  mimicking,  read  minikin. 
"      218,  for  study,  read  stud. 
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THE       SHIPWRECKED       COASTER.* 

Who  can  stand  before  His  cold  ?— Psalm  cxlvii.  17. 

There  are  few  classes  of  men  more  exposed  to  hardships  and 
disaster,  than  those  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  New 
England,  particularly  in  the  winter  season.  So  great  are  their 
risks  of  property  and  life,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  many  to  dismantle  their  vessels  and  relinquish  their 
employment  till  the  Spring  ;  although  they  can  poorly  afford 
this  period  of  cessation  from  labor,  and  consequent  loss  of  in- 
come. Among  those  engaged  in  conveying  fuel  from  the  forests 
of  Plymouth  and  Sandwich  to  the  Boston  market,  there  are 
some  who  continue  their  business  through  the  Winter.  But 
they  incur  great  hazards,  and  sometimes  meet  with  most  disas- 
trous issues.  One  of  these  events  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
relate.  The  particulars  I  have  ascertained  from  eye  witnesses 
of  a  part  of  the  scene,  and  from  one  who  was  a  personal  par- 
taker of  the  whole. 

In  the  Winter  of  1826-7  the  weather  was  uncommonly 
severe  for  some  weeks,  during  which  the  land  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  shores  were  encased  in  ice.  It  was  a  boisterous, 
cold  and  gloomy  season.  From  my  dwelling-house  there  was 
a  plain  view  of  the  little  harbor  of  Sandwich,  in  which  the  few 
vessels  employed  in  the  business  before  named,  shelter  them- 
selves, and  receive  their  lading  of  wood  to  be  conveyed  to  Bos- 
ton. Some  of  these  were  already  dismantled  for  the  Winter  ; 
others  were  laden,  and  had  been  waiting  a  relaxation  of  the 

*  From  the  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1833. 
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weather*,  in  order  to  effect  a  passage.  In  that  region  a  period 
of  severe  cold  is  commonly  succeeded  by  rain.  The  north" 
west  wind,  which  brings  '  the  cold  but  of  the  north,'  gives  place* 
tQ  a  wind  from  a  southerly  point,  which  comes  loaded  with  a 
copious  vapor,  and  pours  it  down  like  a  deluge.  It  so  took 
place  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer.  Rain  from  the  south- 
east had  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  accompanied  with 
tempestuous  wind  and  occasional  thunders  and  lightnings.  It 
had  dissolved  much  of  the  snow  ;:  but  had  filled  the  roads  and 
low  and  level  places  with  water.  The  ground  being  hard  frcn 
zen,  retained  the  water  on  its  surface  ;  and  this,  with  the  remain- 
ing snow  half  dissolved,  rendered  the  aspect  of  nature  cheerlessj 
and  the  moving  from  place  to  place  uncomfortable.  About 
noottj  on  the  16th  of  January,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  weather; 
being  comparatively  warmer  than  it  had  been,  gave  some  pros- 
pect of  a  few  days  in  which  business  might  be  done. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  perceiving  that  there  were 
sOme  dry  places  On  which  the  foot  might  be  safely  set,  I  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  walk  forth  ;  glad  to  inhale  the  fresh 
air  and  meet  the  faces  of  men,  after  having  been  so  long  con- 
fined by  the  weather.  The  wind  was  comparatively  soft,  but 
gusty  ;  the  air  was  loaded  with  Vapors,  and,  in  the  higher  re- 
gions, clouds  of  all  shapes  and  Varying  densities  were  seen 
rolling  over  each  other  in  different  directions,  as  if  obeying  no 
guidance  of  the  wind,  but  pursuing  each  an  inward  impulse  of 
its  owm 

While  doubting,  for  a  moment,  which  way  to  walk,  I  beheld, 
on  an  eminence,  not  far  distant,  a  solitary  individual,  with  his 
face  towards  the  harbor,  seeming  to  be  deeply  intent  on  some- 
thing there  taking  place.  An  impulse  of  curiosity  moved  me 
to  approach  him*  when  I  discovered  him  to  be  an  old  expe- 
rienced master  in  the  coasting  trade. 

I  accosted  him  in  the  customary  style  of  salutation,  but  he 
answered  me  not  a  word.  His  eye  was  intently  following  the 
motions  of  a  small  schooner,  loaded  with  Wood,  which  was 
slowly  moving  toward  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  My  own  eye 
pursued  the  motion  of  his,  till  the  Almira  (the  schooner's  name) 
had  rounded  the  point  forming  the  west  side  6f  the  harbor,  and 
hoisting  her  sails  stood  towards  the  north.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
this,  he  lifted  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  '  He  has  gone  out  of 
this  harbor,  and  he  will  never  come  into  it  again  ! '  I  remarked 
that  the  wind  was  southerly,  and  of  course  fair.  But  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  remark.     He  again  lifted  his  hands,  repeat* 
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ed  his  exclamation,  and,  with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  de- 
parted. 

I  stood  awhile  observing  the  progress  of  the  schooner.  It 
was  not  very  rapid.  The  wind  was  vacillating,  and  shifting 
round  about  her,  as  if  uncertain  in  what  direction  to  establish 
itself.  And  the  vessel  seemed  as  if  conscious  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  wind,  and  therefore  undecided  as  to  the  position  of  her 
sails  and  rudder. 

The  master  of  the  Almira  was  Josiah  Ellis,  a  man  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  whose  gigantic  frame 
seemed  able  to  abide  the  fiercest  '  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.' 
He  had  so  often  encountered  the  violence  of  the  elements,  and 
so  often  conquered  them  by  the  simple  energy  of  a  vigor- 
ous constitution,  that  he  took  little  care  to  guard  himself  against 
them.  Reckless  of  what  was  to  come,  if  he  were  sufficiently 
clad  and  armed  for  the  present  state  of  winds  and  seas  he 
thought  not  of  what  might  be  their  condition,  or  his  necessities 
for  meeting  them,  to-morrow.  When,  therefore,  he  felt  a  south- 
erly wind  and  a  favoring  tide,  he  launched  out  for  his  voyage, 
with  no  crew  but  himself,  his  son  Josiah,  and  John  Smith,  a 
seaman  ;  little  regardful  that  Winter  was  still  at  its  depth,;  and 
that  an  hour  might  produce  the  most  perilous  changes. 

Thus  prepared  and  manned,  the  Almira  held  on  her  way 
with  a  slow  progress  for  several  hours.  The  wind  was  change- 
ful, but  continued  to  blow  from  the  southerly  quarter  till  they 
had  passed  Monimet  Point,  a  jutting  headland  about  twelve 
miles  from  Sandwich  harbor,  which  makes  out  from  the  south- 
easterly side  of  Plymouth,  some  miles  into  the  sea.  It  is  a 
high  rocky  promontory,  dangerous  to  approach  ;  which  inter- 
feres so  much  with  the  passage  of  vessels  from  Sandwich  to 
Boston,  that,  while  compelled  to  avoid  it,  they  yet  go  as  near 
to  it  as  safety  will  admit.  Beyond  this,  on  its  northwesterly 
side,  is  a  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Plymouth  harbor  ;  a 
safe  place  when  you  are  once  within  it,  but  so  guarded  with 
narrow  isthmuses  on  the  north  and  south  as  to  render  the  en- 
trance difficult,  and  in  tempestuous  weather  dangerous.  They 
passed  Monimet  Point  about  ten  o'clock,  and  having  Plymouth 
light  for  a  landmark,  were  working  slowly  across  the  outer  part 
of  the  bay  ;  but  under  the  discouragements  of  a  dark  night,  a 
murky  atmosphere,  '  a  sky  foul  with  clouds,'  and  a  wind  so 
varying  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  it  for  a  mor 
ment.  For  some  hours,  they  seemed  to  make  no  progress  ; 
and  were  rather  waiting  in  hope  for  some  change,  than  fearing 
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one.  The  master  himself  was  at  the  helm,  Smith  was  walking 
to  and  fro  upon  the  deck,  occasionally  adjusting  a  rope,  or 
altering  the  position  of  a  sail,  and  the  younger  Ellis  had  lain 
down  on  a  bench  in  the  cabin.  Suddenly  the  master's  voice 
was  heard,  calling  all  hands  in  haste.  His  little  crew  hurried 
towards  him,  and  looking  towards  the  northwest  they  saw  a 
clear,  bright,  and  cold  sky,  about  half  up  from  the  horizon  ; 
the  clouds  were  hastening  away  towards  the  southeast,  as  if  to 
avoid  some  fearful  enemy,  and  new  stars  were  appearing  at  each 
successive  moment  in  the  northern  and  western  region  of  the 
heavens. 

Beautiful  as  this  sight  was,  in  the  present  circumstances  it 
was  only  appalling.  It  indicated  a  rapid  change  to  severe  cold, 
the  consequences  of  which  must  be  terrible.  All  was  immedi- 
ately bustle  and  agitation  with  the  scanty  crew.  The  first  im- 
pulse was  to  run  into  Plymouth  for  shelter.  But  unfortunately 
that  harbor  lay  directly  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  and  there  was 
little  encouragement  that  they  could  make  their  way  into  it. 
They  tacked  once  or  twice,  in  hopes  to  attain  the  entrance  ; 
but  having  little  sea-room,  and  the  wind  becoming  every  mo- 
ment more  violent,  and  the  cold  more  severe,  they  were  con- 
stantly foiled — till  in  one  of  the  sudden  motions  of  the  vessel, 
coming  with  disadvantage  to  the  wind,  the  main  boom  was 
wrenched  from  the  mast.  The  halyards  were  immediately  let 
go,  and  the  mainsail  came  down,  crashing  and  crackling  as  it 
fell,  for  it  had  already  been  converted  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  To 
furl  it,  or  even  to  gather  it  up,  was  impossible..  It  lay  a  cum- 
brous ruin  on  the  deck  and  partly  in  the  sea,  a  burden  and  a 
hindrance  on  all  their  subsequent  operations. 

Their  next  resource  was  to  lay  the  vessel  to  the  wind.  This 
they  effected  by  bracing  their  frozen  foresail  fore  and  aft,  and 
loosing  the  jib.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  haul  it  down.  Its 
motion  in  the  wind  soon  cracked  its  covering  of  ice,  and  in  so 
doing  rent  the  substance  of  the  sail  itself.  It  was  subsequently 
torn  in  pieces.  The  vessel  now  obeyed  her  helm,  came  up  to 
the  wind,  and  so  remained. 

While  engaged  in  these  operations,  the  anxious  seamen  had 
little  opportunity  to  observe  the  heavens.  But  when  they  now 
looked  up,  they  beheld  the  whole  sky  swept  clear  of  clouds  as 
if  by  magic.  The  stars  shone  with  unusual  brilliancy.  The 
moon  had  risen  before  the  change  of  the  wind,  but  had  been 
invisible  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  clouds.  She  now 
appeared  in  nearly    full-orbed   lustre,     But    moon    and    stars 
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seemed  to  unite  in  shedding  that  stern  brightness  which  silvers 
an  ice  rock,  and  appears  to  increase  its  coldness.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  was  like  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  a 
hard  philosopher's  ungracious  Deity — clear,  serene,  and  chilling 
cold.  They  turned  towards  the  wind,  and  it  breathed  upon 
their  faces  cuttingly  severe,  charged  not  only  with  the  coldness 
of  the  region  whence  it  came,  but  also  with  the  frozen  moisture,, 
of  the  atmosphere,  already  converted  into  needles  of  ice. 

From  the  care  of  their  vessel,  they  began  to  look  to  that  of 
their  persons.     They  had  been  wet  with   the   moisture  of  the 
air,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  and  drenched  with  the 
spray  which   the  waves   had    dashed  over  them   during  their 
various  labors.     This  was  now  congealed   upon  them.     Their 
hair  and   garments  were   hung  with  icicles,  or  stiffened  with 
frost,  and  they  felt  the   nearer  approach   of  that  stern    power 
which  chills  and  freezes  the  heart.     But  in  looking  for  proper 
defences  against  the  adversary   of  life,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  master  had  taken  with  him  no  garments  but  such  as  were 
suited  for  the  softer  weather  in  which  he  had  sailed.    The  outer 
garments  of  the  son  had  been  laid  on  the  deck,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  night  had  gone  overboard.     Smith,  likewise,  had 
forgotten  precaution,  and  was  wholly  unprovided  against  a  time 
like  this.     So  that  here  were  three  men,  in  a  small  schooner, 
with  most  of  their  sails  useless  encumbrances,  spars  and  rigging 
covered  with  ice,  themselves  half  frozen,  exposed  to  the  severr 
est  rigors  of  a  Winter's  sky  and  Winter's  sea,  and  void  of  all 
clothing  save  such  as  was  suited  for  moderate  weather  or  the 
land. 

In  this  emergency,  they  sought  the  cabin,  and  with  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  lighting  a  fire  ;  over  which  they  hovered 
till  vital  warmth  was  in  some  measure  restored.  On  returning 
to  the  deck,  they  found  their  perils  fearfully  increasing.  The 
dampness  and  the  spray  which  had  stiffened  and  loaded  their 
hair  and  garments,  had  in  like  manner  congealed  in  great  quan- 
tities about  the  rigging,  and  on  the  deck,  and  over  the  sails. 
The^spray,  as  it  dashed  over  the  vessel,  froze  wherever  it  struck  ; 
several  inches  of  ice  had  gathered  on  deck,  small  ropes  had 
assumed  the  appearance  of  cables,  and  the  folds  of  the  shattered 
mainsail  were  nearly  filled.  The  danger  was  imminent,  that 
the  accumulating  weight  of  the  ice  would  sink  the  schooner  ;r 
yet  all  means  of  relieving  her  from  the  increasing  load  were 
utterly  out  of  their  power. 

It  being  now  impossible  either  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  or 
2  5* 
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to  gain  shelter  in  Plymouth,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
endeavor  to  get  back  to  their  own  harbor.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  the  heavy  and  encumbered  vessel  yield  to  her  helm. 
As  to  starting  a  rope,  the  accumulated  ice  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless,  by  persevering  effort  they  got  her  about ; 
and  as  wind  and  tide  set  together  that  way,  they  cleared  Moni- 
met  Point,  and  came  round  into  Barnstable  Bay  once  more. 
They  were  now  but  a  few  miles  from  their  own  homes.  Even 
in  the  moonlight,  as  they  floated  along,  they  could  discern  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  master's  dwelling-house  ;  and  they  ear- 
nestly longed  for  the  day,  in  hopes  that  some  of  their  friends 
might  discover  their  condition  and  send  them  relief.  It  was  a 
long,  perilous,  and  wearisome  night.  The  cold  continued  in- 
creasing every  hour.  The  men  were  so  chilled  by  it,  and  so 
overcome  with  exertion,  that  after  they  had  rounded  the  last- 
named  Point  they  could  make  but  little  effort  for  preserving 
their  ship.  They  beheld  the  ice  accumulate  upon  the  deck, 
the  rigging  and  sails  ;  they  felt  the  vessel  becoming  more  and 
more  unmanageable,  and  their  own  danger  growing  more  immi- 
nent every  moment :  yet  were  wholly  unable  to  avert  the  peril, 
or  hinder  the  increase  of  its  cause.     It  was  with  them, 

As  if  the  dead  should  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder  as  the  reptiles  creep, 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep  ; 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay. 

Morning  at  last  began  to  dawn.  But  in  its  first  gray  twilight 
they  could  only  perceive  that  they  had  been  swept  by  the  land 
they  desired,  the  home  they  loved  ;  yet  not  so  far  but  that, 
in  the  dim  distance,  they  could  see  a  smoke  from  their  chim- 
ney top,  reminding  them  of  the  dear  objects  of  their  affections, 
from  whom  they  were  thus  fearfully  separated,  and  between 
whose  condition  and  their  own  so  dreadful  a  contrast  existed. 
They  looked  between  themselves  and  the  shore,  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  receiving  assistance  from  their  friends,  and,  aban- 
doning their  vessel  to  fate,  sought  only  to  save  themselves  from 
perishing  of  cold. 

Their  last  remaining  sail  had  now  yielded  to  the  violence  of 
the  blast  and  its  accumulated  burden  of  ice.  It  hung  in  shat- 
tered and  heavy  remnants  from  the  mast.  The  vessel,  left  to 
its  own  guidance,  turned  nearly  broadside  to  the  wind,  and 
floated  rapidly  along,  as  if  seeking  the  spot  on  which  it  might 
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be  wrecked.  They  passed  the  three  harbors  of  Sandwich,  that 
of  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth,  either  of  which  would  nave  afford- 
ed them  safe  shelter,  could  they  have  entered  it.  But  to  direct 
their  course  was  impossible.  With  hearts  more  and  more  chilled 
as  they  drifted  by  these  places  of  refuge,  which  they  could  see 
but  could  not  reach,  they  floated  onward  to  their  fate. 

From  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Dennis,  there  makes  out 
northerly  into  the  sea  a  reef  of  rocks.  On  the  westerly  side 
of  this,  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  a  vessel  of  tolerable 
strength  might  be  cast  without,  being  destroyed  ;  on  the  easterly 
side  there  is  a  cove,  having  a  similar  shore,  which  is  a  safe  har- 
bor from  a  northwest  wind.     But  the  reef  itself  is  dangerous. 

In  the  early  part  df  the  day,  January  17th,  an  inhabitant  of 
Dennis  beheld  from  an  eminence  this  ill-fated  schooner,  floating 
down  the  bay,  broadside  towards  the  wind  ;  her  sails  disman- 
tled, covered  with  ice,  gleaming  like  a  spectre  in  the  cold 
beams  of  a  Winter's  morning.  He  raised  an  alarm  and  hastened 
to  the  shore,  where  he  was  shortly  joined  by  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  the  sudden  emergency  allowed  to  collect.  Many 
were  seamen  themselves  ;  they  knew  the  dangers  and  the  hearts 
of  seamen,  and  were  desirous  to  render  such  assistance  as  they 
might. 

The  strange  vessel  was  seen  rapidly  approaching  the  reef  of 
rocks  before  named.  She  was  so  near,  that  those  on  land 
could  look  on  board,  but  they  saw  no  man.  They  could  per- 
ceive nothing  but  the  frozen  mass  of  the  disordered  sails  ;  the 
ropes  encrusted  with  ice,  to  thrice  their  proper  size,  and  objects 
so  mingled  in  confusion,  and  so  heaped  over  with  ice,  that  even 
experienced  eyes  could  not  distinguish  whether  these  were 
frozen  human  beings,  or  the  common  fixtures  on  a  vessel's 
deck.  Thinking,  however,  that  there  might  be  living  men  on 
board,  who  if  they  could  be  roused  might  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  schooner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  approaching  death 
shock,  they  raised  a  shout,  clear,  shrill,  and  alarming. 
Whether  it  was  heard,  they  knew  not.  But  very  soon  the 
three  men  emerged  from  the  cabin,  and  exhibited  themselves 
on  deck  ;  shivering,  half  clad,  meeting  at  every  step  a  dashing 
spray,  frozen  ere  it  fell,  and  exposed  to  a  cutting  wind,  as  if 
they  were 

All  naked  feeling,  and  raw  life. 

'  Put  up  your  helm,'  exclaimed  an  aged  master,  '  make 
sail,    and   round    the   rocks  ;    there's    a    safe    harbor   on    the 
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leeward  side.'  Lest  his  words  might  not  be  heard,  he  address- 
ed himself  "to  their  eyes  ;  and  by  repeated  motions,  wavings, 
signs  and  signals,  well  known  to  seamen,  warned  them  of  the 
instant  danger,  and  pointed  the  direction  in  which  they  might 
avoid  it.  No  movement  on  board  was  seen  in  consequence 
of  this  direction  and  these  signals.  Ellis  and  his  two  men 
felt  that  such  effort  would  be  unavailing,  and  did  not  even 
attempt  it. 

It  was  a  moment  of  thrilling  interest  to  both  spectators  and 
sufferers.  The  difference  of  a  few  rods,  on  either  side,  would 
have  carried  the  vessel  to  safety  and  preserved  the  lives  of  the 
men.  The  straight-forward  course  led  to  instant  destruction. 
Yet  that  straight-forward  course  the  schooner,  with  seeming  ob- 
stinacy, pursued,  as  if  drawn  by  mysterious  fascination  ;  and 
hurried  toward  the  rocks  by  a  kind  of  invincible  desire.  Near 
and  more  near  she  came,  with  her  incumbered  bulk,  till  she 
was  lifted  as  a  dead  mass  on  a  powerful  wave,  and  throw7n  at 
full  length  upon  the  fatal  ledge. 

The  men  on  board,  when  they  felt  the  rising  of  their 
vessel  for  her  last  fatal  plunge,  clung  instinctively  to  such  fix- 
tures as  they  could  grasp,  and  in  solemn  silence  waited  the 
event.  In  silence  they  endured  the  shock  of  her  striking  ; 
felt  themselves  covered  not  now  with  spray,  but  with  the  par- 
tially frozen  substance  of  the  waves  themselves,  which  made  a 
highway  across  the  deck,  filled  the  cabin,  and  left  them  no 
place  of  retreat  but  the  small  portion  of  the  quarter  abaft  the 
binnacle,  and  a  little  space  forward  near  the  windlass.  To  the 
former  place  they  retreated,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from 
the  shock  ;  and  there  they  stood,  drenched,  shivering  and  ready 
to  perish,  expecting  at  every  moment  the  fabric  under  their 
feet  to  dissolve,  and  feeling  their  powers  of  life  becoming  less 
and  less  adequate  to  sustain  the  increasing  intensity  of  cold. 

'  We  will  make  an  effort  to  save  them,'  said  the  agonising 
spectators  of  the  scene.  A  boat  was  procured,  and  manned  by 
a  hardy  crew,  resolved  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of 
their  imperiled,  although  unknown  fellow-men.  The  surf  ran 
heavy,  and  was  composed  of  that  kind  of  ice-thickened  sub- 
stance, called  technically  sludge  ;  a  substance  much  like  float- 
ing snow.  Through  this  she  was  shoved  with  great  effort,  by 
men  who  waded  deep  into  the  semi-fluid  mass  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  scarcely  had  she  reached  the  outer  edge  of  the 
surf,  when  a  refluent  sea  conquered  and  filled  her.  Fortu- 
nately, she  had  not  gone  so  far  but  that  a  long  and  slender 
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warp  cast  from  the  shore  reached  one  of  the  men.  He  caught 
it  and  attached  it  to  the  boat,  which  was  drawn  back  to  land 
by  their  friends,  and  no  lives  were  lost. 

They  on  the  wreck  had  gazed  with  soul-absorbing  interest 
on  this  attempt  at  their  rescue.  They  witnessed  its  failure, 
and  their  hearts  died  within  them.  One  of  them  was  soon  after 
seen  to  go  forward  and'  sit  down  on  the  windlass.  '  Rise,  rise 
and  stir  yourself,'  exclaimed  many  voices  at  once.  They  had 
not  read  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Solander,  concerning  people  exposed 
to  severe  cold  :  '  He  that  sits  down  will  sleep,  and  he  that 
sleeps  will  wake  no  more.'  They  knew  this  truth  by  the 
sterner  teachings  of  the  experience  of  associates  of  their  own, 
and  by  the  sayings  of  the  fathers  whose  wisdom  they  revered. 
Hence  their  exclamation  to  him  who  had  taken  his  seat.  It 
was  Smith.  He  rose  not,  however,  at  their  call ;  and  they  said 
mournfully,  one  to  another,  '  he  will  never  rise  again.'  He  did 
not.  In  truth,  in  a  little  while  he  was  so  encrusted  with  ice, 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  the  human  form  from  other 
equally  disguised  objects  that  lay  around  it ;  and  when  after- 
wards they  got  on  board,  the  body  was  gone.  It  had  been 
washed  away,  no  one  knew  when,  nor  has  it  ever  been  known 
that  the  sea  has  given  up  this  dead. 

The  father  and  son  now  stood  alone.  The  only  shelter 
they  could  obtain  from  icy  wind  and  drenching  sea,  was  by 
occasionally  screening  themselves  on  the  lee  side  of  the  low 
binnacle.  But  there  they  experienced  so  soon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  deadly  torpor,  that  they  ceased  making  use  of  this 
refuge,  and  only  sought  to  keep  themselves  in  motion.  But 
resolution,  struggling  against  a  disposition  of  nature,  fails  at  last. 
The  father  was  seen  to  go  forward  and  seat  himself  as  Smith 
had  done  before.  Again  the  warning  cry  was  raised,  and  again 
it  was  disregarded.  '  We  will  save  him  yet,'  it  was  exclaimed 
by  the  sympathising  spectators.  The  boat  was  again  manned, 
and  again  launched,  and  reached  beyond  the  surf  in  safety. 
But  to  get  on  board  the  wreck  was  utterly  impossible.  They 
came  so  near  that  they  could  speak  to  the  younger  Ellis,  and 
hear  bis  voice  in  reply.  But  such  was  the  violence  of  winds 
and  waves  dashing  on  the  rocks  and  over  the  wreck,  that  they 
could  approach  no  nearer.  They  were  compelled  to  turn  about, 
leaving  the  father  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  with  scarce  a 
hope  that  the  son  could  be  saved.  But  they  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  keep  from  falling  asleep.  They 
told  him  that  the  rising  tide  would  probably  lift  the  vessel  from 
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her  present  position  and  bring  her  where  they  could  come  on 
board  ;  that  they  would  keep  a  constant  watch,  and  embrace 
the  first  practicable  means  for  his  deliverance.  He  heard  them, 
saw  them  depart,  and  with  a  sad  heart  took  his  station  on  the 
cabin  stairs,  where  standing  knee  deep  in  the  half-frozen  water 
that  filled  the  cabin,  he  could  in  some  measure  screen  his  thin- 
clad  form  from  the  cold  wind.  But  here  he  twice  detected 
himself  in  falling  asleep,  and  left  the  dangerous  post  ;  prefer- 
ring to  expose  himself  to  the  bleak  wind  on  the  quarter,  rather 
than  sit  down  beneath  a  shelter  and  die.  There  he  made  it 
his  object  to  keep  himself  in  motion,  and  the  people,  when  they 
saw  him  in  danger  of  relinquishing  this  only  means  of  preserva- 
tion, shouted,  and  moved,  and  stirred  him  to  new  effort. 

It  took  place  as  the  seamen  had  predicted.  The  rising  tide 
lifted  the  vessel  from  her  dangerous  position,  and  brought  her 
on  to  a  sand,  where  the  people  with  much  effort  got  on  board, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  found  young  Ellis 
on  the  quarter  deck,  holding  on  to  the  tiller  ropes.  He  had  be- 
come too  much  exhausted  to  continue  his  life-preserving  move- 
ments, and  the  stillness  of  an  apparently  last  sleep  had  been 
for  some  time  stealing  over  him.  His  hands  were  frozen  to  the 
ropes  which  they  grasped,  his  feet  and  ancles  were  encrusted 
with  ice,  and  he  was  so  far  gone  that  he  was  scarce  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  his  deliverers. 

Their  moving  him  roused  him  a  little.  Yet  he  said  nothing, 
till  as  they  bore  him  by  his  father's  body  he  muttered,  ■  there 
lies  my  poor  father,'  and  relapsed  into  a  stupor,  from  which  he 
only  awaked  after  he  had  been  conveyed  on  shore  and  custom- 
ary means  were  employed  for  his  restoration.  Through  the 
humane  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  restored,  but  with 
the  ultimate  loss  of  the  extremities  of  his  hands,  and  his  feet. 
He  still  survives,  a  useful  citizen,  notwithstanding  these  mutila- 
tions. But  the  memory  of  that  fearful  night  and  day  is  fresh 
in  his  mind.  It  taught  him,  in  truth,  the  inefficiency  of  human 
strength,  when  matched  against  the  elements  of  nature  ;  and 
made  manifest,  likewise,  the  value  of  that  kindness  of  man  to 
man,  which  leads  him  to  watch  and  labor,  and  expose  even  his 
life  for  the  shipwrecked  stranger  ;  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and 
nurse  his  weakness,  and  safely  restore  him  to  his  family  and 
friends.  A  child  of  their  own  could  not  have  been  more  kindly 
or  carefully  attended  than  he  was,  nor  more  liberally  provided 
for,  by  the  humane  people  among  whom  he  was  cast.  I  doubt 
not  there  is  a  recompense  fpr  them,  with  Him  who  hath  saidj 
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*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' 

Reader,  I  know  not  what  interest  you  may  take  in  my  sim- 
ple narrative,  but  I  have  given  you  a  true  account  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Coaster. 

Sandwich,  June,  1832. 


AUTUMN       THOUGHTS. 

Ah  !  gloomy  are  the  Autumn  winds,  that  whistle  night  and  day — • 
The  melancholy  tones  that  tell  of  Summer's  sad  decay  ; 
They  rush  among  the  scarlet  leaves  that  deck  the  mountain  side, 
And,  envious  of  their  beauty,  whirl  and  drive  them  far  and  wide. 

'Tis  sad  to  see  the  pleasant  fields,  that  waved  so  late  with  corn, 
Now  covered  with  the  yellow  stalks,  unnoticed  and  forlorn  ; 
'Tis  sad  to  see  the  thousand  signs  that  Summer  flowers  are  gone — 
That  Winter,  with  its  cheerless  robe,  is  swiftly  coming  om 

So  all  the  pleasant  things  of  earth  awhile  look  fair  and  bright, 
And  smile  with  all  the  promise  of  the  morn's  unclouded  light ; 
But  while  our  bosoms  beat  with  hope,  and  hail  the  glowing  day, 
A  sudden  gloom  obscures  the  sun,  and  all  those  joys  decay. 

'Twas  on  a  lovely  Autumn  day,  the  brightest  in  the  year — 
When  winds  were  moaning  on  their  course,  and  all  the  air  was  clear- 
My  mother  pressed  my  hand,  and  looked  a  sad,  a  last  farewell, 
And  shed  a  tinge  upon  my  thoughts  that  time  can  ne'er  dispel. 

I  often  think  I  feel  that  hand  my  trembling  grasp  return, 
When  in  my  saddest  hours  I  go  to  weep  beside  her  urn  ; 
And  often,  in  my  dreams,  she  stands,  an  angel  to  my  sight, 
Glowing  in  all  the  nameless  charms  of  Heaven's  eternal  light. 

And  then  I  sigh,  because  I  know  my  thoughts  are  only  dreams, 
And  all  my  pleasure  is  not  mine,  but  mine  it  only  seeriis  ; 
I  wake  to  weep,  when  morning  comes,  in  blushing  gold  arrayed,: 
And  hasten,  in  my  wo,  to  seek  some  yet  unscattered  shade. 

The  pleasant  sun,  that  looks  so  bright  upon  trie  fairy  earth, 
Where  many  a  flower  but  lately  sprung  in  beauty  into  birth, 
Sees  all  those  flowers  on  earth  again  withered  and  blasted  laid, 
And  me  a  mourning  pilgrim,  for  my  Spring-time  hopes  are  dead.- 
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Then  haste,  ye  Autumn  days,  away  !  ye  have  no  charm  for  me, 
Ye  harrow  up  ten  thousand  things  of  painful  memory  ; 
My  bosom  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  wo  ye  make  me  feel ; 
Oh  !  if  ye  stay,  I  would  my  breast  were  hardened  into  steel ! 

I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  that  come  upon  my  feverish  brain, 
And,  often  as  I  drive  them  back,  return  in  grief  again  ; 
Oh  !  gloomy  are  the  Autumn  winds  that  whistle  night  and  day, 
The  melancholy  tones  that  tell  how  earthly  hopes  decay  ! 


DAY-DREAMS. 

Day-Dreams  of  my  youth, 
Ye  are  passing  away  ! — 
Says  a  voice  at  my  heart, 
'  Ye  are  but  as  a  ray 
Of  sunlight,  gushing 
O'er  river  and  hill, 
Or  a  lone  note  of  music 
When  evening  is  still.' 

But  live  in  remembrance — 
Cling  close  to  this  heart ! 
When  its  pulses  are  failing, 
Be  still  on  the  chart 
Of  my  after-life's  treasures — 
Then  come  ye  to  me, 
And  return  in  your  freshness 
Like  waves  of  the  sea. 

I  would  not  one  echo 
Of  youth's  melting  lute 
(That  soul-stirring  music) 
In  mem'ry  were  mute. 
Though  the  chords  of  my  harp 
Are  all  tuneless  and  chill, 
I  love  thee  not  less — 
Thou  art  exquisite  still ! 


M.  P.  H. 
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H  stood  bolt  upright,  like  a  piece  of  frame-work,  while  he  gave 
an  account  of  himself.  Said  he,  '  I  was  contemporary  with 
Ham.  I  lived  all  his  life  with  Homer,'  [this  must  settle  the 
real  existence  of  the  bard,  thought  I,]  '  but  wishing  to  change 
poetry  for  power,  I  passed  into  the  service  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  something  of  an  amateur  at  blasting  rocks  with  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch  and  the  wicked.     Bein°:  a 

11 

tall,  square  fellow,  that  turned  out  his  feet,  I  readily  found  a 
place  with  Harry  the  eighth.  But  not  to  multiply  words,  which 
I  hate,  for  I  am  allowed  to  be  but  a  single  breathing  among 
them,  I  came  in  time  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Haut  ton,  and 
conspicuous  in  all  matters  of  Honor.  As  these  two  last  are 
things  that  depend  on  the  mere  breath  of  this  world,  no  one  will 
question  the  propriety  of  my  station.  As  to  my  figure,  it  has 
been  said  to  resemble  too  nearly  a  tall  ladder  with  a  single 
round,  to  be  eminently  useful.  I  won't  dispute  about  such  light 
affairs,  but  I  religiously  believe  that  I  can  boast  more  superficial 
understanding  than  any  two  of  this  family  of  ours.' 

As  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  this  fact,  I  next  took 
up  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  He  was  a  tall  fellow,  and  stood 
upon  one  leg.  '  I  first  lived,'  said  he,  '  with  Innocence  in  the 
garden.  It  can  hardly  be  credited,  that  after  this  I  became  the 
origin  of  all  111,  and  patronized  by  my  presence  the  Idle  and 
Ignorant  everywhere.  I  joined  myself  in  the  old  time  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  and  first  introduced  Idolatry.  Quite  a  change,  upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  !  I  have  ever  been  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  of  all  things  created,  or  that  can  possibly  be 
created.  There  is  nothing — nothing  under  the  moon,  with  re- 
verence be  it  spoken,  like  I !  I  have  always  stood  the  indis- 
pensable representative  of  No.  I.  I  am  the  most  unsocial  of  all 
creatures.  I  allow  no  one  to  be  equal  to  me  ;  and  if  I  speak,  I 
cannot  possibly  utter  a  syllable  of  anybody  but  myself.  I  am 
the  essence  of  all  egotism  ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  not  an  Iota  of 
the  universe,  of  which  I  do  not  compose  a  part.  I  have  been 
called  the  anatomy — the  mere  post  of  our  fraternity.  True  it 
is,  I  am   thus  thoughtful  and  solitary  in  my  appearance,  and  I 

*  Concluded  from  page  242. 
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have  been  used  to  go  and  stand  alone,  from  my  youth.  As  to 
my  importance  among  the  children  of  men,  T  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  the  original  of  all  light-houses  and  monumental  pillars. 
With  this  I  am  content.'  As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  I 
thought  the  impudent  rogue  leered  rather  saucily  towards  Bun- 
ker Hill  and  some  of  its  appurtenances,  as  though  he  was  taller 
than  the  whole  of  them  ! 

J  had  but  little  to  say  for  himself,  and  utterly  refused  to  re- 
veal anything  of  his  history,  save  that  he  was  formerly  the 
leader  of  the  French  Jacobins,  as  he  was  of  all  such  cattle  now- 
a-days.  He  thought  honesty  was  a  poor  commodity,  on  the 
whole  ;  for  he  said  that  though  he  had  always  been  at  the  very 
head  of  the  Just,  he  had  never  been  able  to  keep  out  of  Jail. 
i  At  present,'  said  he,  (I  am  the  captain-general  of  all  Junto- 
men,  and  stand  foremost  for  General  Jackson,  as  I  did  once  for 
Jehu  of  old.  [Here  there  was  loud  applause — and  something 
like  a  squib  was  let  off.]  I  am  the  maker  of  all  Jokes,  and 
somewhat  club-footed,  as  you  see,  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  the  ungodly  service  I  have  latterly  been  in.  In 
figure  I  once  resembled  neighbor  I,  very  decidedly ;  but — I  took 
a  turn  in  my  youth,  and  here  I  am.' 

K,  who  came  next,  a  broad-chested  fellow,  with  a  waist  like 
a  grey-hound,  said  that  he  was  the  last  in  the  ARK;  since  that, 
as  long  as  he  could  remember,  he  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Kings  and  Knaves.  But  his  life,  forsooth,  afforded  little  variety, 
as  his  friend  C  had  done  nearly  all  his  business  for  him — so  lit- 
tle had  he  been  in  demand,  in  propria.  As  he  was  indispen- 
sable in  all  Knock-down  matters,  it  would  account,  however, 
for  his  having  acquired  such  a  boxing  attitude.  This  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

L  merely  observed  that  he  had  been  an  upright,  right-angular, 
innocent  character  from  his  minority.  As  evidence  of  the  first 
quality,  he  had  accompanied  Lafayette  thus  far  on  his  journey, 
and  was,  moreover,  a  leader  in  Lottery  business.  He  had  been 
called  an  inconsistent  fellow,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  have  always  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Law,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  I  have  giv- 
en myself  wholly  to  Love  and  the  Ladies.  My  foot  is  out  of 
Chinese  proportion,  forsooth — but  then  the  astronomers  have 
made  me  a  good  yard  long  in  the  heavens,  and  I  am  fain  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  company  that  has  suffered 
an  apotheosis.'     This  was  a  comforter  I 

M  said  that  he  had  no  disposition  to  dispute  with  his  brother 
A — but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  coeval  with  Man.  He 
had  lived  some  hundreds  of  years  with  Methuselah,  and  from 
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his  figure  it  was  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  he 
had  been  used  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  He  had  always 
been  foremost  in  Murders,  Marriages,  and  Money-matters.  Be- 
coming somewhat  profane  in  early  times,  he  attached  himself  to 
Mahomet  for  a  season,  and  after  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he 
became  the  head  of  the  Materialists.  '  But  after  all,'  said  he, 
'  there  is  no  Morality  without  me — and  I  take  lead  in  Might  and 
Mind.  In  my  youth,  though  from  my  figure  I  was  supposed  to 
be  something  of  a  flat,  it  was  still  admitted  that  1  had  a  good 
foundation  to  build  upon.  Odd  as  my  shape  is,  moreover,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  I  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
Virginia  fence — a  matter  that  makes  me  sufficiently  immortal  for 
all  common  purposes.'  Thus  saying,  he  subsided ;  and  N,  a 
slab-sided,  nervous-looking  fellow,  next  lifted  up  his  voice  as  fol- 
lows :  '  I  first  saw  light  with  Noah.  Afterwards,  having  made 
divers  excursions  with  Nimrod,  I  finally  came  to  preside  over 
the  land  of  Nod — since  which  time  it  may  naturally  be  inferred 
that  I  took  the  lead  in  Nothing.  But  far  from  that — on  the 
contrary,  there  is  nothing  in  Name  or  Nature  before  me.  I  am 
at  the  head  of  all  Nobility,  Nonsense,  and  Natural  fools.  I  am 
esteemed  first  in  the  service  of  the  North  American,  as  I  once 
was  in  that  of  Napoleon,  who  was  a  great  reviewer  in  his  day ; 
and,  to  crown  my  notoriety,  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  My  shape  need  be  no  matter  of  wonder- 
ment, when  it  is  known  that  I  am  of  the  original  stock  of  the 
acute  angles.' 

It  now  became  O's  turn  to  expound.  He  was  a  queer  fellow, 
of  no  particular  shape,  but  as  fat  as  a  burgomaster.  After  prop- 
ping himself  to  keep  him  from  rolling,  he  told  the  company,  in 
a  wheezing  voice,  that  he  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
spheres,  and  was  low  at  the  season  of  full  moon.  '  In  my 
youth  it  was  naturally  predicted  of  me  that  I  should  never  be 
sharp  at  anything  ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  proved.  I  first 
served  in  the  vanguard  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  afterwards, 
in  partnership  with  my  friend  E,  marshaled  CEdipus  the  parri- 
cide, in  all  his  expeditions.  But  E  takes  the  glory — I  am  never 
so  much  as  mentioned  !  Being  compelled  into  many  Outrages,  I 
grew  sick  of  men,  and  led  about  Ourang-Outangs  till  better 
times.  I  subsequently  originated  all  the  Orders  in  council : 
hence,  in  the  estimation  of  christians,  as  well  as  mathematicians, 
I  have  ever  been  admitted  to  be  good — for  nothing!  Like 
some  nice  lawyers,  I  represent  the  refined  essence  of  nonentity. 
At  present  T  am  at  the  head  of  Odd  fellows,  Old  maids,  and  the 
Opposition,  and  am,  withal,  a  capital  creature  at  exclamation  J 
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My  figure  (for  though  I  cut  none  myself,  yet  placed  at  the  side 
of  others,  I  affect  them  in  the  ratio  of  ten  per  cent.),  my  figure 
has  been  the  means  of  essentially  facilitating  communication  be- 
tween man  and  man — for  it  first  suggested  the  notion  of  balloons 
and  cannon  balls.  But  then,  pardon  of  our  fraternity,  I  must  do 
no  more  than  take  my  turn,  for  I  have  a  round-about  way  of  ex- 
pressing myself,  and  am  apt  to  reason  in  a  circle  ;  and  the  chance 
is,  that  no  one  knows  where  I  begin  or  where  I  break  off.' 

As  the  sturdy  little  speaker  ceased  from  his  labors,  P  com- 
menced in  the  manner  and  form  following.  '  lam  half-brother  of 
B  above  there,  as  my  likeness  will  sufficiently  declare.  I  found 
myself  in  early  life  a  chief  among  the  Pagans,  and  was  the  first 
character  employed  in  constructing  the  Pyramids.  Then  I  pass- 
ed into  Palestine  with  Peter  the  Hermit.  I  have  been  in  many 
desirable  places,  such  as  Palaces  and  Prisons — associated  much 
with  the  wise,  such  as  Plato  and  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
with  a  kind  of  ambiguity  lived  at  the  same  time  both  in  Public 
and  Private.  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  the  Post-office  and  the 
Presidency  [here  J  scowled  portentously] ;  but  as,  after  all,  I 
am  next  to  nothing  here  [this  set  all  the  alphabet  in  a  laugh  at 
poor  O],  the  less  I  say  the  better.' 

Next  Q,  a  queer  fellow  enough,  and  a  sizeable,  came  for- 
ward and  gave  the  following  account  of  himself.  '  I  am  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Tadpoles.  For  this  my  figure  vouches  to 
the  full.  Others  have  said  I  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  master 
O,  who  sits  there  in  a  heap — aloud  be  it  spoken,  as  I  under- 
stand we  are  all  and  each  upon  the  confessional.  But  '  whence 
my  tail  ? '  has  ever  been  a  staggering  question  at  such  unletter- 
ed scandalizers.  For  my  own  part,  I  recollect  what  Seneca, 
or  somebody,  says,  '  est  nodus  in  rebus,'  which,  as  it  originally 
referred  to  my  appendage,  no  doubt,  leaves  me  without  any 
obfuscation  whatever  on  that  subject.  Yet  I  have  been  the 
herald  of  Queens,  a  leader  among  the  Quakers,  and  first  and 
foremost  in  Quips  and  Quiddities,  from  my  youth  upwards.  I 
resided  of  old  in  Quiet  with  Quinctilian,  and  for  change  accom- 
panied Don  Quixotte  on  his  tour,  and  led  him  in  all  his  adven- 
tures. I  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  good  many  Quarrels, 
and  am  the  making  of  all  Quacks.  I  am  something  of  an  odd 
one,  to  be  sure,  in  the  family  of  the  circles  ;  and  as  for  the 
good  I  have  done,  I  can  only  say  that  I  first  introduced  Quilt- 
ings  and  Queues.' 

So  saying,  he  flourished  his  remnant  amongst  the  company  at 
a  high  rate,  while  R  delivered  himself  as  follows.  'I  was  born 
in  the  Red  Sea — but  not  relishing  so  moist  a  life,  and,  to  get 
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essentially  dry,  I  led  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  stake — a 
burning  shame  indeed.  Yet  in  all  my  doings  I  am  ever  in  the 
Right ;  and  though  I  am  principle  in  all  cases  of  Revenge  that 
are  capital,  yet  I  am  always  first  in  Repentance.  Once  I  was 
willing  to  take  lead  among  Ruffians,  Rogues,  and  Rascals,  and 
rejoiced  to  head  a  Revolution,  or  a  Reform  !  But  now,  I  give 
myself  wholly  to  Roads  and  Railways  ;  and,  to  recommend  me 
to  engineers,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  possess  the  power  of  leading 
every  River  by  the  nose.  To  crown  my  usefulness,  I  am  chief 
in  the  department  of  Rhyming  and  Rigmarole.  My  figure  has 
oftentime  been  some  reproach  to  me  among  those  who  don't 
understand  the  turn  of  my  ankle — but  as  I  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  Regulars,  all  such  objurgation  is  childish.' 

R  had  hardly  ceased,  when  straight  a  low  hissing  sound 
ensued,  and,  after  much  twisting  and  turning,  S  sibilated  his  little 
story  as  follows.  '  I  descend,  not  in  a  straight  line,  for  that  is 
impossible,  from  the  insinuating  family  of  the  Serpents.  As 
might  be  expected,  [  first  found  myself  marshaling  Satan  through 
Eden.  But  my  abode  with  him  was  not  exclusive,  he  was  so 
hot  and  profane  !  and  I  passed  into  the  service  of  Sampson, 
and  was  the  leading  cause  of  all  the  stout  gentleman's  wonder- 
ful Strength.  I  was  also  in  Sodom  at  the  burning,  and  of  course 
have  had  much  to  do  in  the  composition  of  Sulphur.  It  was 
said  in  my  youth  that  I  should  always  be  a  crooked  stick  ;  and 
so,  although  I  stood  high  in  Society,  I  soon  found  myself  at  the 
head  of  Sectarians,  Sabbath-breakers,  Stealers,  and  Stock-job- 
bers. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  afterwards  became  chief  and 
first  of  the  Serious  and  Sorrowful,  and  was  actually  employed 
in  writing  Sermons  and  Sad  Songs.  Subsequently  I  fell  off — 
being  called  on  to  help  make  Slander,  Senators,  Steamboats, 
and  such  cattle.  This  naturally  brought  me  into  a  desperate 
state,  and  I  forthwith  joined  me  unto  Captain  Symmes,  who 
was  eminently  delighted  with  such  a  twistical,  investigating  fel- 
low, as  my  shape  seemed  to  declare  me.  I  told  him  I  had 
been  many  a  time  both  in  Sea  and  Stars,  and  could  therefore 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  South  pole.  Finally,  to 
keep  you  all  respectful,  I  can  say  that  I  was  very  intimate  with 
master  Shakspeare,  and  am  absolutely  necessary  to  uphold  the 
name  and  Success  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Sea  Serpent. 
My  figure  has,  indeed,  subjected  me  to  the  charge  of  '  a  slip- 
pery genius  ' — I  was  but  a  kind  of  moral  eel ! — the  mere  snake 
of  the  brotherhood  !  But  then  I  go  with  the  Sun,  and  who 
can  be  more  regular  ? ' 

26* 
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Thus  ended  S  ;  and  T,  a  tall  fellow,  with  short  arms,  next 
got  up  in  a  blustering  way  and  swore  at  once  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  all  Things — that  he  was  born  with  Time — helped 
make  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  was  about  the  first  to  introduce 
Tythingmen  and  the  Toothache  ;  two  very  sensible  and  pun- 
gent matters.  t  J  am  now,'  said  he,  '  at  the  head  of  Trade.  T 
helped  on  the  Tariff  all  in  my  power — and  to  pass  from  grave 
to  lighter  things,  I  have  formed  a  fourth  part  of  Toys  of  all 
kinds  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  that  effect  am  now  employ- 
ed in  constructing  the  Thames  Tunnel.  I  attend  the  Theatre 
on  all  occasions  ;  and  in  the  great  drama  of  life  am  ever  found 
at  the  head  of  Treason.  I  am  the  first  of  Travelers,  and  help 
make  Total  eclipses.  As  to  my  figure,  we'll  let  that  pass.  I 
am  marvellous  broad,  to  be  sure — but  I  represent  the  shoulders 
of  more  than  half  the  fraternity.' 

U  next  called  the  attention  of  the  company.  '  I  am,'  said 
he,  '  the  last  of  the  vowels,  in  the  legitimate  line,  and  belong, 
you  will  allow,  to  a  very  shrewd  and  laborious  family,  without 
whose  assistance  you  all  make  sad  work  in  most  of  your  combi- 
nations. I  first  dwelt  in  Uz  ;  afterwards,  in  a  kind  of  needless 
conjunction  with  my  brother  E,  I  helped  bring  Europe  into 
notice.  I  am  now  foremost  in  the  United  States — am  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  Union — and,  without  me, 
in  all  its  elections,  no  vote  can  be  Unanimous.  As  to  voice, 
you  will  perceive  I  am  capital  in  Undertones.  I  am  at  the 
head  of  all  Undertakings,  good  or  bad,  and  take  the  lead  in 
Unitarianism.  My  situation  in  this  last  respect,  of  course,  very 
enviable,  I  am  accordingly  assailed  on  all  sides  by  some  of  the 
orthodox  vowels — especially  I,  an  important  character,  who, 
if  there  be  any  difficulty  or  evil  in  matters  of  religion  or  faith,  is 
singularly  apt  to  charge  it  all  upon  U  !  So  much  for  the  godly 
virtue  of  charity.  As  to  figure,  it  is  quite  provoking  that  I  am 
always  obliged  to  appear  in  Undress  ;  but  then  I  boast  some- 
what of  the  line  of  beauty,  and  am  content  to  undulate  through 
life  as  well  as  I  can.' 

V,  a  contracted-looking  fellow  about  his  extremities,  said  that 
he  first  found  himself  in  the  service  of  Vice,  a  doubtful  person- 
age of  ancient  days,  whose  origin  he  would  not  pretend  to 
declare.  In  early  times  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Vandals  and 
Visigoths — and  naturally  held  first  rank  among  all  Vagabonds. 
Having  latterly  introduced  Vaccination  and  the  Vapors,  it  was 
pardonable  that  he  should  be  chief  of  the  Vain.  He  was  origi- 
nally as  upright  and  as  gracefully  round  as  his  neighbor  U  ;  but 
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in  bis  youth,  having  been  in  many  deeds  of  Violence,  bis  nether 
parts  had  become  intimate,  even  to  amalgamation.  Neverthe- 
less, his  figure  declared  him  to  be  admirable  in  coming  to  a 
point — and  as  for  the  utility  he  had  been  in  mechanics  or  to 
the  military,  he  would  merely  say  that  he  first  suggested  the 
astonishing  ideas  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  tunnel,  and, 
above  all,  the  disposition  of  any  given  army  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge — a  melancholy  contrivance,  no  doubt,  but  still  an  excel- 
lent thing  in  the  hands  of  driving  characters. 

W  said  he  was  a  poor  thing  at  best,  having  first  found  him- 
self in  a  Wilderness,  with  Wretchedness  and  Woe.  Yet 
Wealth  had  acknowledged  his  presence  indispensable,  as  well 
as  Want — the  Wicked  as  well  as  the  Worthy,  the  Witling  as 
well  as  the  Wise.  In  short,  for  such  an  up  and  down  fellow  as 
he  appeared  to  be,  he  was  a  complete  riddle — as  good  as  a 
conundrum.  '  In  my  youth,'  said  he,  '  I  found  myself  at  the 
head  of  many  Wonders,  and  among  others  a  Wife.  Being  the 
first  in  Weight  wherever  I  went,  I  naturally  panted  for  fame, 
and  sought  it  at  Waterloo  with  Wellington — and  afterwards  at 
the  head  of  a  Woolen-factory.  At  present  I  am  content  with 
the  immortality  of  residing  perpetually  at  Washington.  [Here 
the  whole  alphabet  groaned  aloud  !]  I  am  indispensable, 
equally  to  bring  about  Witchcraft,  Weddings,  and  all  such  des- 
perate doings.  I  first  introduced  Wigs  and  Water-Works — and, 
to  crown  my  notoriety,  though  it  is  no  matter  of  glorification,  or 
proof  of  orthodoxy,  I  am  allowed  to  be  the  first  character  in 
Wall-street.  My  figure  is  not  straight — and  reason  good — for 
from  a  single  glance  at  it,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  sailors'  phrase, 
I  am  constrained  to  beat  through  life,  which  is  a  trying  affair.' 

X  stood  in  a  corner,  with  his  legs  athwart,  and  gave  but  a 
short  account  of  himself.  Where  he  came  from,  he  had  never 
found  out.  If  he  recollected  aright,  he  was  first  in  the  service 
of  Xantippe,  a  body  of  some  vinegar  in  the  ancient  time  ;  hence 
he  had  necessarily  acquired  in  his  youth  the  reputation  of  a 
cross-grained  fellow.  He  was  a  chief  with  Xerxes,  a  foolish, 
water-flogging  character  of  old  ;  but  to  retrieve  himself,  he 
passed  over  to  Xenophon,  and  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  retreat  of  the  X,000.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  naturally 
calculated  to  take  the  lead  in  everything  Xcellent  and  Xtraor- 
dinary  ;  but  then  his  friend  E,  a  meddlesome  fellow  at  best, 
always  interfered  to  prevent  him.  His  figure  could  declare  him 
admirable  at  cross-purposes,  and  therewith  he  was  content.  He 
would  merely  mention,  to  wind  up,  that  as  he  was  easily  con- 
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verted — outwardly,  at  least — he  was  wonderfully  popular  with 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Y  said  that  from  the  earliest  time  he  was  so  promising  a 
wight  that  he  was  ever  at  the  head  of  the  Youth,  wherever  he 
went.  '  In  late  years,'  said  he,  '  I  accompanied  Ypsilanti  in 
Greece,  and  at  present  am  in  glory  complete — being  a  leader 
of  the  Yankees,  and  comfortably  lodged  in  the  centre  of  New- 
York.  In  morals  I  am  something  of  a  retrospective  character 
— for,  look  for  me  when  you  will,  you  will  always  find  me 
with  Yesterday.  Some  say  I  am  of  the  stock  of  the  vowels, 
while  others  declare  I  am  a  legitimate  V  with  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  a  tail  ;  in  short,  as  the  gownsmen  have  it,  that  I  am  a 
sort  of  a  tenant  in  tail  special  in  that  venerable  family.  Mean- 
while my  fame  is,  that  my  figure  first  engendered  the  idea  of 
the  47th  Proposition  of  Euclid.'  This  was  a  geometrical  con" 
solation  which  admitted  of  no  denial. 

Z,  a  fellow  of  some  angles,  who  sat  near  the  bottom  of  the 
company,  gave  the  following  account  of  himself.  '  I  am  the 
last  of  the  letters.  If  I  mistake  not,  my  first  appearance  was 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Zoar,  in  the  warm  latitudes.  For  a 
change,  1  transferred  myself  to  the  middle  of  Nova-Zembla, 
and  abode  successively  in  each  of  the  Zones.  I  have  been 
foremost  of  all  things  in  Zeal — for,  with  a  speed  that  has  asto- 
nished Mr.  Symmes,  I  have  led  the  Zephyrs  themselves,  been 
before  the  sun  in  the  Zodiac,  and  the  first  in  the  Zenith  on  all 
occasions.  After  this  confession  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
have  always  led  a  zig-zag  sort  of  a  life.  My  figure  shows  that 
I  have  some  good  points  about  me,  and  it  is  generally  known, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  I  first  took  out  the  patent  for  chain- 
lightning.' 

Meanwhile  AND,*  a  demure  little  personage  enough,  who 
had  all  the  while  lain  in  a  corner,  with  his  tail  over  his  shoulder, 
began  to  unbend  ;  and  hoped,  though  he  was  but  a  kind  of 
illegitimate  amongst  so  large  an  assembly,  that  he  might  yet  be 
permitted  by  the  honorable  company  to  observe,  that  he  was 
peculiarly  unhappy  in  the  connection  he  had  so  long  sustained 
with  a  young  c,  whom  they  might  observe  continually  at  his 
heels.  He  made  bold  to  say  that  he  conceived  the  creature  of 
no  use  at  all  in  the  alphabet.  This  matter  was  put  to  vote  by 
A,  who  acted  as  moderator,  but  not  carried  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant ;  so  he  merely  turned  to  the  poor  petitioner  and  con- 

*  The  identical  ampersand  of  the  schools. 
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soled  him  as  follows  :  '  Your  connections  are  certainly  greater 
than  those  of  any  of  us.  Your  fame  and  usefulness  are  in  all 
languages.  What  can  you  want  more  !  Live  on — and  be  a 
conjunction.' 

These  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  there  was  a  great 
rattling  at  the  door  !  On  the  alarm  there  was  a  sudden  electric 
snapping  among  them  ;  and  I  could  see  the  little  camp  break- 
ing up  on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  company  of  capitals  scam- 
pering, huddling  and  headlong,  from  the  centre,  and  disappear- 
ing up  the  shelves  among  the  octavos,  just  as  the  master  of  the 
establishment  entered.  I  found  it  was  morning,  and  myself 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  floor. 

My  friend  was  considerably  startled.  I  approached,  and 
taking  his  hand,  it  was  all  explained  in  a  moment. 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  my  dear  sir,  I  am  concerned  for  you — leave 
this  business — leave  it  by  all  means — you  are  dealing  in  art 
magic.  Faust  was  no  fool — and  I  am  sadly  superstitious  just 
now — about  these  things.  I  know  some  matters  more  than  all 
booksellers  or  bank  dealers  are  aware  of.  Meanwhile  allow 
me  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  into  the  street.'  And  with 
these  words  I  hurried  out,  and  went  home  in  a  very  musing  and 
melancholy  condition. 

'  What,'  thought  I,  as  I  passed  along — and  I  have  thought 
of  it  a  thousand  times  since — '  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  man  of 
letters  ! ' 
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Thy  form  was  fair  as  the  young  forest-tree, 
That  springs  amidst  its  kindred  from  the  dead  ; 
Thine  might  have  been  the  firm  oak's  majesty, 
Had  not  Intemperance  bowed  thy  noble  head  ! 
The  lustre  of  thy  deep-blue  eye  has  fled  ; 
Thy  cheek  is  pale,  from  midnight  revelry. 

'Tis  well  that  woman  leans  not  on  thy  arm — 
Her  fortune's  dye  were  of  the  deepest  gloom  ; 
'Tis  well  her  heart  no  more  with  life  is  warm, 
Who  watched  in  hope  and  fear  thy  opening  bloom. 
So  near  and  dear  may  never  mourn  thy  doom  ; 
On  thy  lone  heedless  head  will  fall  the  harm. 

FLORA. 
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In  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Salem  Witchcraft,  it  was  generally  believed  that  an  inti- 
mate connection  existed  between  ghosts  and  witches,  and  that  the  agency  of  the  former 
was  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  latter  ;  that  witches  were  commissioned  by  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  departed  to  execute  punishment  upon  those  who  had  injured  them, 
or  upon  the  injurer's  posterity.  It  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  they  were  seen  at 
divers  times  and  in  sundry  places,  at  their  uncouth  gambols  ;  and  one  of  their  most  fre- 
quent places  of  meeting,  and  where  it  was  attested  they  had  been  seen  by  hundreds,  was 
an  unfrequented  house  in  a  remote  part  of  Salem.  This  having  long  been  tenantless, 
was  universally  known  as  '  The  Haunted  House.'  It  was  offered  to  any  one,  rent  free, 
who  would  reside  in  it.  The  seal  of  superstition  was  set  upon  it,  and  all  shunned  it  as 
the  abode  of  demons.  At  length  a  hardy  couple,  just  commencing  the  world,  determin- 
ed, upon  the  score  of  economy,  to  take  possession  of  the  house.  The  man  returning  one 
night  soon  after  dark,  his  wife  being  absent,  and  no  fire  or  lights  to  cheer  the  gloom, 
involuntarily  turns  his  thoughts  upon  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  the  day,  as  he  awaits 
her  return. 

Ah,  my  wife  not  in  !  and  thus  I  find  myself 

Alone,  for  the  first  time,  within  the  haunted  house 

So  called.     This  is  surely  the  age  of  wonder, 

And  of  strange  events  ;  and  either  common  sense 

Hath  ta'en  its  flight,  or  evil  spirits  prowl  about  us. 

Never  do  I  hear  of  ghosts,  of  witches  and  their  gambols, 

Such  as  now  pervade  the  land,  but  am  disposed 

To  be  merry  at  the  thought. 

O  folly  absolute  !  to  attribute  to  the  weakest, 

Perchance  some  vile  old  hag,  doings  of  such  amazement 

As  to  astonish,  ay,  to  terrify  the  world. 

What  mighty  magic  is  there  in  the  sound  of  witch, 

To  rouse  the  feeble  spirit,  and  turn  wiser  heads 

To  its  belief?     Like  Egypt's  plagues,  no  place  is  sacred 

From  its  vile  approach. 

The  holy  desk  finds  its  pollution  there, 

And  justice  sees  her  spotless  robes 

Bedewed  in  many  a  victim's  blood. 

He  who  crowns  the  altar  with  his  prayer, 

And  he  who  sits  in  judgment  at  the  bar, 

All,  all  believe  it : — and  why  not  I  ? 

To-morrow's  sun  will  see  cut  short 

The  brittle  thread  of  one,  condemned  for  witchery 

And  deeds  of  darkness  :  yes,  so  it  is  decreed — 

And  silence,  dread  and  solemn,  hovers  o'er  the  scene. 

What  is  there  in  this  lonely  hour,  to  stir  the  spirit  ? 

Nature  has  not  thrown  around  her  dusky  drapery 
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To  cheat  the  eight  with  spectre-gambols,  or  beguile 
Our  truant  fancy  in  a  chase  from  fright. 
'Tis  true  a  fearful  stillness  breathes  around 
The  lonely,  at  this  hour — and  even  now, 
Each  low  murmur  seems  responded  by  a  sister  echo 
Obeying  the  glad  summons  to  awake, 
When  all  around  is  still. 
'Tis  said  this  is  the  hour  when  ghosts  appear, 
To  tell  some  dreadful  tale  of  murder  unrevenged  ; 
And  in  this  very  room,  as  story  goes,  oft  is  seen 
The  tragic  sight  of  him,  who  met  untimely  fate, 
And  lies  half-buried  in  the  neighboring  wood. 
It  may  be  that  a  soul,  denied  its  rest, 
Would  lurk  around  its  last  abode  to  hold 
Communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  witch, 
And  seek  revenge  on  those  whose  blood  is  tinged 
With  guilt  of  kindred  to  the  murderer. 
The  old  hag's  hair  will  stand  erect,  her  eyes 
Flash  out  their  fire,  as  if  to  sharpen  up  her  vengeance, 
While  she  receives  her  foul  commission. 
O  thou  vile  hag  i  in  what  dark  cave  or  smoky  hut 
Dost  hatch  thy  hellish  brood,  and  send  them  forth 
To  pick  the  crumbs  of  comfort  from  those 
Whose  honest  nature  earns  and  merits  them  ! 
Should  this  be  true — and  the  strangeness  of  the  place 
Almost  confirms  it — I  wish  my  wife  would  come  ! 
I'll  lock  the  door  till  her  return. 
Here  he  was  murdered — and  since,  strange  sights 
And  noises  have  been  seen  and  heard, 
Enough  to  daunt  the  stoutest  heart. 
How  still  and  dark  it  is  ! — 
— Ah — methought  I  heard  a  noise  ! 
'Twas  somewhat  strange — and  yet — I've  heard  the  like. 
— O— 'twas  the  wind — no — 'tis  calm  as  thought — 
And  nothing  but  the  spirits  of  the  air 
Gould  break  this  sleep  of  nature,  and  cheat 
The  weary  of  their  wonted  rest,  by  lighting  up  the  brain 
With  ghostly  images  when  none  is  near 
To  beguile  the  hour  with  social  chat. 
[Alarm  at  the  door.] 
Ah  ! — have  they  come — the  ghost  and  witch  ! 
Is  it  for  me  ? — and  why — what  have  /  done  ? 
[Another.] 
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Who's  there  ? — who's  there  ?  they  come — 
Oh  horrid  sight ! — clothed  in  the  mantle  of  the  grave, 
With  wounds  unseemly — stains  of  blood  upon  the  visage, 
So  deeply  tinged  as  speaks  the  dire  event. 
I  am  not  thy  murderer,  and  why — 'tis  gone  ! 
I  saw  them  through  the  keyhole  dart,  like  liquid  fire, 
And — ah,  smoke  of  sulphur — 'twas  fire  I  saw — 
Bluely  it  burnt  around  the  old  hag's  head  ! 
[Jlnother  knocking.] 

Again  ! — O  'tis  for  me  ! 
Perhaps — my  father — once — O  foul  suspicion — begone  ! 
Courage,  where  art  thou  ?  come  forth  ! 
A  voice — I'll  turn  the  key, 

Though  hell  with  all  her  fiendish  brood  be  there — 
Though  they  should  ride  me  over  hill  and  dale. 
[Alarm  again.] 

The  same  again  ! — I  hoped  they'd  not  return. 
My  gun — my  axe — I  put  it  here, 
Yet  do  not  find  it. — 
Why  do  I  tremble  thus  !  my  strength 
Is  almost  gone — 

Perhaps  a  scream  may  fright  them  hence. 
[Opens  the  door.] 

What,  wife  !  is  it  you  ? 
Well,  I've  had  a  fearful  hour  indeed  ! 
To  you  I  owe  the  thanks  of  being  undeceived. 


AUTUMN      FLOWERS 


'Tis  October.  The  cowslip,  oxlip,  '  dodecantheon,'  primrose, 
c  primula,'  polyanthos,  daffodil,  narcissus,  jonquil,  '  narcissi,' 
hyacinth,  harebell,  '  campanula'  and  violet,  are  passed  away. 
The  pinks  and  roses,  the  tulips  and  anemones,  the  buttercups, 
and  houstonia,  have  also  faded  and  gone.  The  gay  verdure 
that  spread  along  the  sloping  hill-side,  carpeting  each  gentle  un- 
dulation with  living  beauty,  and  stretching  through  the  valleys  in 

*  This  was  intended  for  the  last  number,  but  for  want  of  room  was  unavoidably  post- 
poned to  the  present  time. 
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brightness,  giving  joy  to  the  enraptured  beholder,  has  become 
changed  to  the  russet  brown  of  Autumn. 

Tiie  bright  king-cup,  that  looked  up  with  its  varnished  petals 
so  primly  upon  the  changing  vernal  sky  ;  the  flaunting  tulip, 
with  its  gorgeous  corol,  nodding  in  pride  ;  the  modest  and 
blushing  rose,  flinging  its  delicious  '  aroma  '  from  the  tall  tangled 
grass  and  hedgerow-side  ;  the  magnificent  piony,  peeping  from 
behind  the  garden  enclosure;  the  drowsy  poppy,  with  its  notch- 
ed flower-leaves  and  seedy  head,  spreading  its  dazzling  colors  in 
light;  the  red  and  purple  columbine,  with  its  cornuted  nectaries, 
like  a  nest  of  young  doves,  nodding  on  its  slender  peduncle; 
the  blue  and  white  crocus,  with  its  golden  stigmas,  reflecting  the 
tints  of  the  overarching  sky ;  the  gentle  snow-drop,  with  its  ha- 
biliments of  purity,  stooping  to  the  blast ;  the  purple  and  spot- 
ted foxglove,  with  its  nodding  bells  strung  one  above  another, 
and  dangling  in  the  wind ;  the  trailing  periwinkle,  with  its 
blue  and  white  blossoms  half  concealed  among  the  luxuriant 
ioliage  ;  the  feeble  anemone  '  nemorosa,'  with  its  fluttering  petals 
trembling  in  the  gentlest  breath  of  air  ;  the  prolific  and  numer- 
ous-flowered crown  imperial,  '  fritillaria,'  and  amyrillis,  with  their 
clustering  and  dangling  bells,  swinging  over  the  deep  green  foli- 
age of  their  stems  ;  the  perfume-breathing  balm,  with  its  half- 
whirled  sub-sessile  flowers  of  scarlet ;  the  magnificent  arum 
'  calla,'  with  its  born-like,  cream-colored  spathe,  and  apparently 
jagged  spadix  ;  the  syringa,  with  its  fragrant  white  flower;  the 
fickle  Persian  lilac,  with  its  various-colored  and  constantly 
changing  blossoms  ;  the  purple  monks-hood,  with  its  helm-shap- 
ed corolla  and  acrid  foliage  ;  the  blue  and  various-colored  iris, 
with  its  two-valved  spathe  and  reflected  corol ;  the  white  snow- 
ball, with  its  clustering  compact  flowers  and  radiating  florets  ; 
the  flaming  cardinal,  with  its  spike  of  fire,  stooping  to  dip  its 
richly  tinged  blossoms  in  the  babbling  stream ;  these !  these 
have  all  passed  away — they  are  faded  and  gone  !  Their  bright 
petals  have  long  since  been  cast  down  to  mingle  with  common 
earth,  and  their  beauty  has  perished. 

But  their  rich  charms  still  live  fresh  in  our  recollections. 
Their  memory  is  pleasant ;  and  in  less  propitious  seasons  we 
often  advert  to  the  joyous  period  of  their  bright  existence,  when 
music  was  in  the  grove,  and  fragrance  in  each  stirring  zephyr — 
when  every  creature  seemed  exulting  in  the  joy  of  its  existence, 
as  if  endowed  with  a  superabundance  of  life— when  all  around 
was  beauty,  harmony  and  love — when  each  flower-spangled 
dingle  sent  its  rich  tribute  of  melody  from  thousands  of  throats 
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that  seemed  strained  to  give  vent  to  excessive  delight,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  sent  up  its  rich  incense  to  mingle  with  that 
of  thousands  of  surrounding  blossoms.  This  season  of  delight 
and  love  is  over.  The  flowers  have  faded,  the  music  is  hushed, 
and  the  morning  and  evening  breeze  no  longer  comes  loaded 
With  fragrance.  Sober  Autumn  has  at  length  come,  after  an 
intervening  Summer — and  with  it,  its  train  of  attendants. 

Though  the  Spring  flowers  are  gone,  they  are  succeeded  by 
another  generation  of  less  fragrant,  but  scarcely  less  beautiful 
blossoms.  The  asters,  with  all  their  thousand  varieties  of  pur- 
ple, pink  and  white,  are  seen  scattered  over  our  fields  in  bright 
clusters,  like  constellations  in  the  heavens.  Their  brilliant  stars 
are  looking  out  from  every  hedge  and  field  border,  like  little 
gems  glittering  on  radiant  rods  of  emerald.  In  some,  we  might 
easily  fancy  we  beheld  a  magnificent  topaz  gem,  radiated  with  a 
border  of  pearls ;  in  others,  pearls  set  in  amethyst,  or  in  rose 
quartz  ;  while  others,  assuming  a  more  brilliant  hue,  in  their  ray 
florets,  appear  like  a  little  circlet  of  rubies  enchasing  a  central 
topaz  or  pearl.  Others,  writh  a  white  centre  and  yellow  or  pur- 
ple ray  florets,  or  purple  or  yellow  border,  appear  like  magnifi- 
cent pearls  set  off  with  a  circlet  of  the  richest  topaz,  amethyst, 
or  ruby  gems. 

These  are  scattered  all  over  our  fields,  where  they  spring  up 
spontaneously,  and  grow  without  culture  ;  while  our  gardens  are 
beautified  and  teeming  with  the  richest  China  and  Indian  varie- 
ties. Here  we  behold  them  interblending  their  bright  blossoms 
of  nearly  every  hue,  and  glowing  in  almost  unrivaled  charms. 

The  convolvulus,  also,  at  this  season,  is  seen  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  our  houses,  and  spreading  its  trumpet  flowers  before 
our  windows,  or  hanging  them  profusely  upon  the  garden  walls 
or  fences.  The  richest  hues  of  purple,  blue,  pink,  and  white, 
are  here  seen  blended  with  the  beautiful  emerald  of  its 
foliage. 

The  althaea,  and  its  relative  the  holly-hock,  also  come  at  this 
late  season  to  cheer  us  with  their  bright  flowers.  They  succes- 
sively unroll  them  to  delight  us  with  their  beauties,  till  the  re- 
lentless hand  of  Autumn  has  stripped  them  of  all  their  leafy 
honors,  and  the  one  is  consigned  to  the  dust,  and  the  other  to 
the  sleep  of  winter. 

The  various  amaranthine  flowers  likewise  appear  designed  to 
decorate  this  sober  season.  The  drooping  amaranth,  the  pen- 
dulous amaranth,  '  amaranthus  melancholicus,'  the  love-lies- 
bleeding,    the   globe   amaranth,  coxcomb,   and   many    others, 
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with  their  rich  clustering  and  often  pendulous  flowers,  are  seen, 
stooping  beside  our  garden  walks  and  fences,  and  shedding  their, 
brilliant  beauties  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  When  glittering 
in  dew-drops,  or  after  a  shower  at  evening,  we  might  fancy 
these  rich  clustering  heads  of  flowers  to  be  masses  of  amethysts 
and  rubies,  interspersed  with  glittering  diamonds. 

The  richly  drooping  or  pendulous  love-lies-bleeding,  with  its 
puny  pink  florets,  is  seen  dangling  in  the  breeze  like  a  rich  scar- 
let nodding  plume;  while  near  its  side  the  diminutive  globe- 
headed  bachelors-button,  '  amaranthus  globosa,'  and  crested 
coxcomb,  '  amaranthus  cristatus,'  like  the  head  of  a  fowl,  are 
seen  glowing  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

The  '  gnaphalium '  tribe  of  amaranthine  flowers — the  life- 
everlasting,  Indian  poesy,  and  cud-weed,  with  their  white  and 
snowy  blossoms,  are  also  seen  all  over  our  fields,  whitening 
them  with  their  cottony  heads,  and  mingling  charmingly  with 
the  bright  yellow  flowers  of  the  solidago  or  golden-rods. 

The  golden-rods  of  different  hues,  many  of  them  of  brilliant 
yellow,  are  seen  clustering  beside  the  walls  and  fences,  and 
spreading  over  the  fields  ;  while  along  the  borders  of  the  brooks 
and  moist  margins  of  the  swamps,  are  seen  the  yellow  'jewel 
flowers,'  eardrops,  balsams,  '  impatiens'  or  '  noli  me  tangeres,' 
moving  on  their  slender  peduncles  at  the  slightest  breath  of  air, 
and  emulating,  in  their  brillant  colors,  the  richest  and  most  costly 
topaz  eardrops. 

The  tall  sun-flower,  '  helianthus,'  with  deep  yellow  ray  florets 
and  ebony  disk,  is  seen  stooping  in  our  gardens  and  court  yards, 
looking  down  upon  more  diminutive  flowers  like  a  peering  Poly- 
phemus or  Goliath,  or  facing  his  parent  sun  and  gazing  on  him 
in  mimic  splendor,  obsequiously  turning  toward  him  and  follow- 
ing him  in  his  diurnal  revolution. 

The  yellow  marygold,  '  tagetes,' and  diminutive  'calendula' 
or  pot-marygold,  are  seen  scattered  along  the  borders  of  our 
graveled  walks,  and  in  our  flowerpots,  displaying  their  bright 
yellow  flowers  like  globes  of  gold  or  the  rich  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides  ;  while  near  them  the  russet  garbed  mignonette,  with  its 
weed-like  foliage  and  unostentatious  and  diminutive  blossoms, 
stands  breathing  its  rich  perfumes,  and  filling  the  whole  surround- 
ing air  with  its  peerless  fragrance. 

The  '  mimosa  sensativa,'  or  sensitive  plant  of  our  hot-houses 
and  flowerpots,  is  also  at  this  late  season  in  blossom.  Its  fine 
globose  pink  flowers,  like  heads  of  clover  in  form  and  like  the 
softest  down  in  appearance,  contrast  charmingly  with  the  bright 
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emerald  green  of  its  finely-divided,  feathery,  '  pinnate  '  leaves, 
whose  sustaining  stems  are  so  { tremblingly  alive  '  to  every  touch, 
as  to  shrink  and  collapse  at  the  slightest  approach  of  any  exter- 
nal body. 

The  nasturtion, 'grande  capucine,'  Indian  cress  ortropeolum 
majus,  '  quod  nasem  torquet,'  is  also  out  with  all  its  beauties  to 
cheer  and  enliven  us  at  this  late  season.  This  '  trophy  plant,' 
as  Linnasus  termed  it,  with  its  curious  peltate  or  shield-like  leaves 
and  bright  scarlet  flowers,  formed  like  the  helmets  of  the  ancient 
knights,  and  '  pierced  through  and  through  and  stained  with 
blood,'  is  seen  running  up  under  our  windows,  or  trailing  on 
the  ground,  or  perchance  climbing  upon  and  mantling  the  lat- 
tice work  and  vines  of  our  bowers  and  arbors. 

The  '  lathyrus  odoratus,'  or  sweet  pea,  with  its  beautiful  pink, 
purple,  and  variegated  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-shaped  blossom, 
is  also  seen  trailing  upon  the  ground,  or  climbing,  with  its  angu- 
lar stem,  upon  the  slender  threads  stretched  for  it  under  our 
windows  ;  while  at  a  short  distance  the  geranium  tribe,  a  nu- 
merous family — the  '  pelargonum,'  with  their  flowers  of  all  the 
varied  hues  of  pink,  purple,  scarlet,  white  and  red,  and  long  and 
projecting  pistils  of  the  flowers  like  the  beak  of  a  crane,  from 
which  they  take  their  name — are  seen  standing  in  our  flower- 
pots, and  glowing  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  beauty.  The  rich 
foliage  of  some  of  their  varieties,  when  bruised  or  broken,  sends 
forth  an  exquisite  fragrance  that  fills  the  whole  surrounding  air 
with  delight. 

The  magnificent  dahlia,  from  Mexico,  with  its  rich  coronal  of 
crimson,  scarlet  or  pink,  and  sometimes  of  yellow  or  white,  is 
still  seen  beautifying  our  walks  and  garden  borders  with  its 
bright  blossoms  and- green  leaves;  while  the  humbler  coreopsis, 
tickweed-sunflower,  or  burr-marygold,  with  its  dark  purple 
centre  and  yellow  ray,  is  seen  studding  the  parterre  in  a 
motley  and  varied  flush  of  beauty. 

The  purple  or  mountain,  and  vermel-rimmed  or  pink  and 
white  daisies,  '  bellis,'  these  '  ruby  gems,'  are  yet  in  flower ; 
and  the  blue,  white,  pink  and  dark  purple  larkspur, '  delphinium,' 
with  their  dolphin-shaped  or  fish-like  nectaries,  like  a  fisher- 
man's horn,  when  separate,  but  collectively  like  the  foot  and 
toes  of  a  lark,  are  seen  still  decorating  our  flower-plats  with 
their  curiously  formed  and  brilliant  blossoms. 

The  clustering  flowers  of  the  hydrangias,  though  somewhat 
faded,  are  still  left  for  us  to  look  upon  around  our  homes  ;  and 
now  and  then  a  solitary  ox-eye  is  seen  still  looking  over  our 
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fields,  while  the  various  and  numerous  tribe  of  Indian  chrysanthe- 
nuras,  with  all  their  splendid  hues  of  purple,  pink  and  gold,  with 
every  intermediate  tint,  are  seen  waving  in  light,  and  throwing 
their  brilliancy  upon  the  dazzled  sight  of  the  enraptured  be- 
holder. 

The  hare-bell  and  canterberry-bells,  (  campanula,'  still  pre- 
sent us  with  now  and  then  a  solitary  flower  dangling  in  the  chill 
breeze  of  Autumn;  and  the  clambering  honeysuckle, '  lonicera,' 
with  its  red,  yellow,  and  pink  flowers,  still  climbs  in  foliage  up- 
on our  casements. 

These — all  these,  and  numerous  other  flowers,  yet  remain  to 
cheer  us  with  their  brilliant  beauties,  through  the  sober  months 
of  Autumn,  when  nature  seems  about  to  put  off  her  green  robe 
and  to  prepare  for  a  season  of  repose,  in  this  'twilight  of  the 
year.'  But  these,  though  brilliant  and  beautiful,  must  all  in 
their  turn  pass  away  and  perish.  They,  like  the  Spring  flowers, 
have  their  season  of  brilliancy  and  beauty,  after  which  they 
must  go  down  to  the  dust  like  their  predecessors  of  the  vernal 
year,  and  commingle  with  their  constituent  elements.  Thus, 
like  the  generations  of  men,  they  rise,  bloom,  and  fade,  in  end- 
less succession,  with  the  revolving  seasons. 

Though  a  Winter  of  apparent  oblivion  intervenes,  when  na- 
ture seems  lost  to  all  its  beauties  and  charms,  another  Spring 
shall  return,  with  its  birds  and  flowers,  and  restore  again  the 
bright  landscape  in  all  its  freshness  and  loveliness.  Thus  Nature, 
in  its  eternal  change,  is  successively  renewed  ;  and  each  suc- 
cessive season  returns  to  man  in  all  its  primitive  freshness  with 
undiminished  energies. 

So  man  himself — though  Age  may  divest  him  of  his  beauties 
and  destroy  his  energies,  and  Time  at  length,  with  his  revolving 
years,  merge  him  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave,  where  the  veil 
of  a  temporary  oblivion  must  be  drawn  between  him  and  us — 
will  again  be  resuscitated  to  new  energy,  and  renewed  to  the 
charms  of  a  brighter  existence.  b. 


Enthusiasm. — A  mother  should  give  her  children  a  super- 
fluity of  enthusiasm,  that  after  they  have  lost  all  they  will  lose 
on  mixing  with  the  world,  enough  may  still  remain  to  prompt 
and  support  them  through  great  actions.  A  cloak  should  be 
of  three-pile,  to  keep  its  gloss  in  wear. 

27* 
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THE      MAIDEN     FROM     A     FOREIGN     LAND. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    SCHILLER,    FOR    THE    BOSTON 
LITERARY   MAGAZINE. 

Among  poor  shepherds  in  a  vale, 
Was  seen  at  every  op'ning  year — 
When  first  the  lark  begins  his  tale, 
A  Maiden,  wonderful  and  fair. 

Her  coming  scattered  blessings  wide, 
And  gladdened  every  heart ; 
The  rude  and  scoffing  turned  aside, 
And,  awed,  forgot  their  art. 

Her  hand  was  filled  with  richest  fruits 
And  flowers  of  every  die, 
Whose  growth  a  kinder  nature  suits — 
A  lovelier  clime — a  brighter  sky. 

To  each  she  dealt  her  lib'ral  store  ; 
To  this  the  fruit,  to  that  the  flower  : — 
The  youth — the  old  and  crippled  poor — 
Alike  went  thankful  from  her  bower. 

But  last  there  came,  with  modest  look, 
A  beautiful  and  loving  pair  : — 
And  they  the  choicest  off 'ring  took — 
A  flower,  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 


Cambridge,  October  16,  1832. 


R.    S. 


THE       PORTRAIT. A       SKETCH. 

From  an  English  Magazine. 

Yes — at  last  I  was  fairly  in  love  !  and  with  what  ?     A  por- 
trait ! — but  such  a  one  ! 

The  exhibition  had  only  just  opened  ;  I  had  gone  to  see  it 
on  the  third  day,  and  scarcely  had  I  advanced  a  dozen  paces 
into  the  grand  room,  when  I  felt  myself  riveted  to  the  spot. 
<  What's  the  matter  ? '  inquired  Armstrong.     I  heard  him,  but 
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felt  as  if  the  faculties  of  speech  were  suspended.  He  repeated 
the  question,  but  to  no  purpose.  '  Are  you  dreaming  ? '  at 
length  he  exclaimed — '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

'  Do  you  know  the  original  of  that  portrait  ? '  inquired  I. 

'No.' 

1  Look  at  the  number  in  the  book.     Well,  what  says  it  ? ' 

1  Portrait  of  a  young  lady,  by  E.  F.' 

'And  who  is  E.  F.  ? ' 

'  I  know  not.' 

'  A  plague  upon  all  initials,'  exclaimed  I  ;  '  I  would  give 
the  world  to  know  the  name  of  the  artist.' 

'  I'll  try  and  find  him  out  for  you,  my  boy,'  rejoined  the 
kindest-hearted  fellow  in  Dublin. 

'  Oh,  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart  ! 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought  ; 
As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  be  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then  !  ' 

repeated  I  to  myself,  as  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  voiceless, 
sightless  picture  ! 

'Twas  a  full-length — a  front  view,  in  the  attitude  of  advanc- 
ing— a  maid  of  auburn  tresses  ;  the  complexion  fair  ;  the  eyes, 
a  deep  blue  ;  the  lips — carnations — slightly  apart,  as  though 
the  sweet  breath  were  issuing  through  them  ;  the  bosom  deli- 
cately full-veiled  by  a  kerchief  of  gauze,  all  but  one  spot  of 
dazzling  whiteness  ;  the  waist  tapering  to  the  critical  point, 
beyond  which  firmness  and  grace  take  leave  of  tenuity,  and 
from  the  zone  of  which  the  lines  of  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
flowed  outwards  and  downwards  in  a  curve  of  noble  richness  ; 
an  ankle  and  an  instep,  like  the  rest — symmetry  !  The  arms — 
which  were  bare  from  something  more  than  half  way  above  the 
elbows — were  beautiful  ;  her  right  hand  was  covered  with  a 
glove,  and  held  another,  leaving  her  left  one  the  voucher  of  a 
virgin  palm  !    No  ring  was  on  the  finger. 

'  'Tis  time  to  go,'  said  Armstrong,  slapping  me  on  the  shoul- 
der ;  '  the  exhibition  closes  at  four.' 

Three  hours  had  I  been  poring  upon  it  ! — ■  Four  ! '  ex- 
claimed I. 

'  It  wants  ten  minutes  of  it.' 

1  And  have  you  found  out  the  artist  ? ' 

*  No.' 

*aim  '  aim  «af*  «a.  *u 
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Not  a  day  did  I  miss  the  exhibition.  As  soon  as  I  entered 
the  room  I  took  my  seat  before  the  portrait,  and  there  I  remain- 
ed till  every  one  else  was  gone.  No  doubt  I  was  the  object  of 
frequent  remark.  I  often  heard  a  whispering  near  me.  Some- 
times I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  smile,  suddenly  suppressed.  On 
one  occasion  I  seemed  to  give  no  small  umbrage  to  a  gentle- 
man who  stood  in  front  of  me.  A  lady  was  leaning  on  his  arm. 
I  had  heard  a  sigh  so  deep,  that,  in  spite  of  my  absorption,  it 
attracted  my  notice.  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  portrait, 
and  they  fell  on  the  lady,  who  was  in  the  act  of  turning  away  ; 
but  I  encountered  the  gaze  of  her  companion,  whose  counte- 
nance betrayed  an  expression  of  mingled  impatience  and  resent- 
ment, so  strong,  that  my  own  began  to  lour,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  from  my  chair,  when  he  looked  another  way, 
and  conducted  his  companion  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
She  wore  a  cloak,  and  was  veiled.  I  was  surprised  at  the  inci- 
dent. I  never  after  entered  the  exhibition  without  looking 
about  for  the  gentleman  and  his  fair  friend,  but  I  never  met 
them  there  again. 

jlu  -y.  jjg.  jV-  j^  .v.  t 

1  Hang  the  exhibition  ! '  exclaimed  Armstrong  ;  '  you  shall 
take  a  lounge  with  me  this  morning.'  I  was  on  the  point  of 
walking  in,  when  he  thrust  his  arm  through  mine,  and  took  me 
by  main  force  along  with  him. 

'  That  woman  has  a  figure  ! '  cried  he.  I  listened,  but 
noticed  not  the  object  of  remark.  My  eyes  were  in  the 
exhibition. 

'  Her  waist,'  continued  he,  is  as  natural  as  her  neck — which 
she  carries  so  well.  She  doesn't  squeeze  it.  There  is  too 
much  pliancy  there  for  much  constraint.'  We  were  walking  in 
Sackville  Street  ;  which,  from  noon  till  dinner-time,  may  be 
called  the  Mall  of  Dublin.  '  The  fall  of  her  shoulders,'  added 
he,  '  is  the  most  graceful  thing  imaginable  !    Do  you  mark  it.?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  I,  poring  upon  the  figure  in  the  exhibition 
room. 

4  So  much  for  her  back,'  resumed  Armstrong.  '  We  have 
not  seen  her  face  yet,  but  the  pleasure  is  at  hand.  She'll  be 
sure  to  turn  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Depend  upon  it,  she  and 
her  fair  friend  have  not  put  on  their  bonnets  and  shawls  for 
nothing  but  a  walk  to  the  Rotunda  and  back  again.  Slacken 
your  pace,'  continued  he.  '  Now  for  it  !  Has  a  well-turned 
ankle  never  played  you  a  trick  ?  For  once  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  one  for  a  handsome  face,  I  may  reckon  on  fifty  intro- 
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ductions  to  a  homely  one.     Now  for  it,  my  lad  !    Right  about 
wheel.     By  Jupiter,  she's  an  angel  !  ' 

I  mechanically  raised  my  eyes,  There  was  the  portrait  in 
living  flesh  and  blood  before  me  !  Our  eyes  met — I  stopped 
short — she  hesitated  too — colored — and  the  next  moment  she 
and  her  companion  passed  on.     We  followed. 

How  my  heart  beat  !  Its  agitation  became  almost  insup- 
portable as  we  drew  near  the  other  end  of  the  street,  where  I 
hoped  they  would  turn  again.  They  were  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  it — they  slackened  their  pace.  Kind  fortune  !  '  Are 
you  ready  ? '  exclaimed  a  voice.  They  stopped — a  gentleman 
had  accosted  them  out  of  a  barouche,  that  had  drawn  up  to  the 
side  of  the  flags.  'Twas  the  identical  individual,  the  peculiarity 
of  whose  deportment  had  struck  me  in  the  exhibition  room. 
He  sprung  out  of  the  carriage,  handed  the  fair  partners  in,  and, 
stepping  in  after  them,  they  drove  off. 

'  Whither  are  you  going  like  a  madman  ? '  exclaimed  Arm- 
strong. 

'  To  follow  them  ! '  replied  I,  scarce  conscious  of  what 
to  do. 

'  Follow  your  dinner  ! '  rejoined  he  ;  '  or  rather  wait  upon 
it.  You  are  engaged  at  six  o'clock,  and  have  to  go  home, 
dress,  and  be  at  Kingstown  in  that  ample  space  of  time.'  It 
was  five.  '  Come,'  continued  he  ;  '  is  it  tumbling  into  love  you 
are  about  ?  And  do  you  think  there  is  but  one  beautiful  wo- 
man in  Dublin  ? ' 

'  But  one  in  the  world  ! '  exclaimed  I. 

'  Then,  by  my  conscience,'  rejoined  he,  f  there  is  no  such 
place  in  the  world  like  Dublin  ! ' 

'  I  went  home,  dressed,  and  drove  in  a  car  to  Kingstown. 
A  joyous  party — but  nothing  could  get  me  out  of  Sackville 
Street.  I  was  abstracted,  restless,  impatient  of  the  restraint  of 
company  ;  anxious  to  be  gone,  without  knowing  whither  to  go. 
The  evening  had  scarcely  commenced  when  I  stole  away.  I 
hastened  home,  and  flung  myself  into  bed  :  and,  in  bed,  I  was 
still  in  Sackville  Street. 

Sackville  Street — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday — every 
day  in  the  following  week  ;  but  not  a  glimpse  of  the  living  por- 
trait. '  Hang  you  ! '  exclaimed  Armstrong,  planting  himself 
right  before  me,  about  half  an  hour  after  I  had  commenced 
another  week's  promenade.  '  I  never  saw  such  a  fool,  when 
you  take  a  fancy  into  your  head  !  I  want  a  pair  of  gloves — 
step  with  me  to  Grafton  Street.'     And  to  Grafton  Street  the 
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incorrigible  Armstrong  literally  dragged  me.  '  This  is  the 
shop,'  cried  he,  entering  one  upon  the  right  hand  ;  '  and  by 
the  powers  !  there  stands  your  Venus  herself,  fitting  her  fair 
hand  !  Up  to  her,  by  Mars  ! '  whispered  he.  There  stood, 
indeed,  the  incomparable  original  of  the  portrait — her  female 
companion  along  with  her.  She  had  been  choosing  some  gloves 
from  several  parcels,  which  lay  open  upon  the  counter.  She 
had  just  taken  up  a  pair — one  of  which  she  was  about  to  try 
on.  It  fitted  her.  '  This  will  do,'  remarked  she  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  shop.  '  I  shall  take  half  a  dozen  pair,  and  send 
three  dozen  of  different  sizes  after  me.'  The  gloves  were 
white.  Just  then  our  eyes  encountered.  Her  face  in  a  mo- 
ment became  crimson,  and  then  all  at  once  turned  to  a  deadly 
pale  ;  she  seemed  gasping,  as  it  were,  for  breath.  I  saw  she 
was  ill,  and  sprang  forward,  and  caught  her  as  I  thought  she 
was  about  to  drop.  She  looked  in  my  face  as  her  color  slowly 
returned  ;  gently,  and  without  any  expression  of  displeasure, 
disengaged  herself,  and  snatching  the  arm  of  her  friend — 
'  Come,'  said  she,  heaving  a  sigh,  which  reminded  me  of  one 
which  I  had  heard  in  the  exhibition  room. 

My  heart  was  in  tumult.  The  look  of  her  male  companion 
— the  sigh — the  blush — the  blush  again — the  strangeness  of  its 
sudden  vanishing — and  then  the  sigh  again  !  What  was  I  to 
conclude  ?  They  had  scarcely  got  into  the  street  when  I  fol- 
lowed them. 

They  proceeded  up  Grafton  Street  into  Stephen's  Green.  I 
kept  about  half  a  dozen  yards  behind  them.  They  took  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  square,  and  in  crossing  the  end  of  Coffee 
Street,  passed  one  of  those  semi-gentlemen,  whose  only  occu- 
pation is  idleness,  and  who  instantly  followed  them,  keeping 
between  them  and  me.  He  drew  nearer — I  saw  what  he  was 
about — and  scarcely  had  he  touched  the  arm  of  the  fair  crea- 
ture when  I  collared  him.  I  had  caught  a  Tartar  !  He  was 
accomplished  in  an  art,  in  which  I  had  never  felt  any  ambition 
to  excel.  I  let  him  go,  thinking  I  had  a  gentleman  to  deal 
with  ;  and  scarcely  was  he  at  liberty,  when  I  was  stretched,  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  upon  the  street. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  the  first  thing  of  which  I  was 
sensible  was  the  pressure  of  a  hand  upon  my  temples.  I 
looked  up.  It  was  hers — she  was  chafing  me.  The  sight  of 
her  recalled  at  once  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties.  T 
looked  around,  and  saw  we  were  alone.  I  sprung  from  a  couch 
upon  which  I  had  been  stretched,  and  throwing  myself  at  the 
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fair  creature's  feet,  poured  forth  the  passion  of  my  soul  in  a 
strain  of  vehement  eloquence,  of  which  before  that  moment  I 
had  never  been  the  master.  She  listened  to  me  without  lifting 
her  eyes,  till  I  was  silent.  Then  slowly  raising  them,  she  fixed 
them  upon  me  with  an  expression  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
and  gave  me  indescribable  anguish.  '  The  designs  of  Provi- 
dence are  inscrutable,'  said  she,  with  another  deep-drawn  sigh. 
'  I  know  not  to  what  it  has  destined  me  !  Forget  me,  Sir  ! — 
Forget  me  !    Would  to  heaven — !  ' 

'  I  can  wait  no  longer  ! '  said  her  friend,  looking  into  the 
parlor. 

She  started  upon  her  feet — for  she  had  been  sitting — and 
hastily  moved  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door.  I  as  hastily 
followed  her,  catching  her  by  the  hand  to  detain  her — '  Would 
to  heaven  what  ? '    I  exclaimed. 

'  That  I  had  never  seen  you,'  was  her  reply  ;  and  by  a 
sudden  effort  she  withdrew  the  hand  which  I  was  holding. 

'  Follow  me  not  ! '  added  she.  '  Attempt  not  to  detain 
me  !  '  Her  hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the  door.  She  paused 
— looked  at  me  till  her  eyes  seemed  to  strain  again — raised  her 
right  hand  to  her  lips.  I  waited  not  to  allow  her  to  complete 
the  action  which  I  anticipated — I  sprang  towards  her — she  van- 
ished, closing  the  door  after  her  ;  in  the  act  of  re-opening  which, 
I  heard  the  hall-door  shut  ;  I  followed,  and  tried  to  open  it. 
In  my  trepidation  I  could  not  find  the  way.  It  was  presently 
opened  from  without,  and  the  servant  entered,  followed  by  a 
person  whom  I  concluded  to  be  her  master,  and  who  opposed 
my  egress.  An  explanation  ensued.  It  was  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, whom  the  servant  had  gone  for.  She  had  been 
alone  in  the  house,'  immediately  opposite  where  I  was  knocked 
down — had  witnessed  the  transaction — and  readily  suffered  me 
to  be  brought  in,  attended  by  the  lovely  being  in  whose  cause 
I  had  suffered.  I  hastily  recompensed  each,  and  sallied  forth, 
but  all  traces  of  the  dear  unknown  one  was  lost.  It  totally 
escaped  my  recollection  at  the  time,  that  by  applying  at  the 
glove  shop,  I  could  have  got  a  clue  to  her. 

I  rose  the  next  morning  in  a  state  of  bodily,  as  well  as  men- 
tal fever,  and  wandered  through  the  streets  as  chance  directed 
me.     In  turning  a  corner,  I  came  right  against  somebody. 

'  Hollo  ! '  cried  Armstrong.  '  Are  you  walking  in  your 
sleep  ?  Rouse  you,  my  merry  man  !  Heavens  !  '  he  exclaim- 
ed, when  T  looked  at  him,  '  what  the  mischief  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? '     I  unburthened  my  heart  to  him,  as  we  walked 
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together.  As  we  were  passing  St.  Thomas',  a  friend  of  his 
issued  from  the  church,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  considera- 
ble excitation.  'What's  the  matter  with  you  ?'  exclaimed 
Armstrong. 

1  A  murder  is  doing  in  that  church  ! ' 

'  A  murder  ! ' 

f  Yes  ;  they  are  sacrificing  a  young  heart  to  Plutus.  I  know 
the  parties.  The  story  is  told  in  three  words.  It  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  gentleman  of  reduced  circumstances.  She 
has  taken  the  fancy  of  a  young  man  of  fortune,  who  has  just 
returned  from  his  travels.  Her  heart  was  disengaged,  and  her 
parents  prevailed  upon  her  to  accept  him.  She  rues  the  con- 
sent which  has  been  wrung  from  her.  They  have  brought  her 
to  the  church.  For  this  half  hour  have  they  been  trying  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  allow  the  ceremony  to  proceed.  I  never 
saw  such  a  scene  !  How  they  can  stand  it,  I  know  not  ;  but, 
for  my  part,  it  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  come 
away.' 

The  truth  flashed  across  me.  I  broke  from  Armstrong,  and 
rushed  into  the  church.  It  was  she  !  I  met  them  bearing  her 
fainting  from  the  altar,  supported  by  the  man  whose  scowl  I 
had  encountered  in  the  exhibition  room.  The  knot  had  been 
tied !  As  they  passed  by  me,  I  stood  like  an  idiot — I  spoke 
not — I  moved  not — they  went  out  of  the  church — all  power  of 
reflection  or  action  seemed  to  have  deserted  me.  I  mechani- 
cally submitted  to  the  guidance  of  Armstrong,  who,  with  his 
friend,  conducted  me  home. 

'  Come,'  said  I,  suddenly  starting  up,  after  I  had  sat,  as 
Armstrong  has  assured  me,  for  upwards  of  two  hours  without 
speaking — '  Come,  I  shall  embark  to-night  for  England  ! ' 

He  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  me.  '  I  shall  accompany 
you,  my  lad,'  said  he. 

We  had  but  few  arrangements  to  make  ;  nevertheless,  when 
we  arrived  at  Kingstown,  we  were  too  late  for  the  packet  ;  she 
had  sailed  an  hour  before. 

'  What  shall  we  do  ? '  asked  Armstrong. 

'  Take  up  our  quarters  here  till  to-morrow  evening,'  replied 
I.     '  I  shall  not  set  foot  in  Dublin  again.' 

'  Content ! '  rejoined  Armstrong. 

It  came  on  a  dreadful  night — wind,  rain,  and  thunder.  'Twas 
a  relief  to  the  chaos  of  my  heart — the  tempest  was  in  unison 
with  it.  I  watched  an  opportunity,  and  stealing  out,  went  down 
to  the  beach.     The  night  was  terrifically  grand.     As  far  as  the 
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eye  could  reach,  there  was  nothing  but  one  undulating,  heav- 
ing sheet  of  foam.  You  could  scarcely  hear  the  thunder  for 
the  breakers.  I  discerned  a  party  at  a  distance,  busy  about 
something.  I  approached  them.  A  vessel  was  in  the  offing 
on  the  bar,  and  they  were  about  to  launch  the  life-boat ;  they 
had  almost  accomplished  their  purpose,  when  one  of  the  crew 
was  struck  down  and  stunned — they  could  not  tell  with  what. 
Obeying  an  impulse,  for  which  I  could  not  account,  but  which 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  an  utter  recklessness  of  life,  I  made 
a  rush,  and  sprung  into  the  boat — '  I  can  pull  an  oar,  my  lads ! ' 
I  exclaimed — '  Lay  to,  and  tug  away  !  ' 

We  slowly  approached  the  ship.  As  we  neared  her,  we  saw 
that  the  crew  had  taken  to  the  boat,  which  was  pulling  from 
her.  We  hailed  it.  Our  cry  was  answered.  It  disappeared. 
We  hailed  it  again — again.  No  reply.  It  had  gone  down  ! 
We  looked  at  one  another  and  shuddered,  but  spoke  not.  We 
were  now  alongside  of  the  wreck.  Upon  the  poop,  the  only 
part  above  the  water,  stood  two  individuals,  who  watched  us 
without  speaking.  We  rowed  to  leeward  of  the  vessel,  took 
them  off,  and,  after  ascertaining  that  there  was  not  another  soul 
on  board,  made  back  and  reached  the  shore. 

It  was  a  man  and  a  woman  whom  we  had  rescued.  We  con- 
veyed them  to  the  inn — the  female  was  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  the  landlady.  Armstrong  and  I  undertook  the  task  of  at- 
tending to  her  companion,  whom  we  soon  equipped  with  dry 
apparel  from  our  own  trunks,  and  easily  prevailed  upon  to  take 
a  seat  at  our  board,  which  was  spread  for  supper. 

He  spoke  little  at  first,  except  to  thank  us — especially  me, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  preserving  him.  He  was  a  Por- 
tuguese, but  spoke  English  with  considerable  fluency. 

'  Many  a  time,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  have  I  cursed  your  country,  but 
now  I  bless  it.' 

'  Cursed  it!'  echoed  Armstrong. 

'  Yes,  Sir,  I'll  not  deny  it — nor  need  I.  That  girl  whom 
you  have  saved  from  a  watery  grave  is  my  sister  ;  death  per- 
haps would  have  been  a  blessing  to  her — and  to  me.  Yet  it  is 
an  appalling  thing  when  it  comes.' 

We  wished  for  an  explanation  of  this,  but  from  delicacy  were 
silent.  It  came,  however,  of  his  own  accord.  A  foreigner  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her — married  her — and  deserted  her  a  few 
months  after  their  nuptials.  Her  brother  and  she  were  in  pur- 
suit of  him  ;  and  after  tracing  him  through  Spain,  France,  Italy 
and  Germany,  had  at  length  got  a  clue  to  him  in  this  country. 
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The  story  was  an  exceedingly  affecting  one,  and  proved  the 
darkest  obliquity  of  principle  upon  the  part  of  the  offender. 

Scarcely  was  it  finished,  when  the  landlady  abruptly  entered 
the  room. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  she,  '  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ' 

'  My  sister  ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  starting  up  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension. 

'  Your  sister  is  safe  and  well,  Sir,  and  sound  asleep,  for  what 
I  know ;  but  there  is  another  in  the  house,  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
would  give  all  she  is  mistress  of  to  be  the  occupant  of  her  bed.' 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  shriek.  It  came  from  the  room 
below.  Armstrong  and  I  rushed  down  stairs,  followed  by  the 
stranger  and  the  landlady.     The  cry  was  repeated. 

'  He  will  use  force  ! '  exclaimed  the  landlady.  I  heard  no 
more.  I  was  foremost — I  burst  open  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. What  were  my  emotions  at  beholding  the  mistress  of  my 
heart — the  fainting  bride  of  the  morning — on  her  knees  before 
the  man  who  had  espoused  her.  He  was  holding  her.  At  sight 
of  me  she  sprung  upon  her  feet,  and  rushed  into  my  arms. 

'  I  will  not  be  his  wife  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  I  have  been  forced 
to  the  altar — I  knew  not  what  I  did.  It  was  mockery.  I  will 
not  be  his  wife.  They  deceived  me  into  accompanying  him — 
deserted  me  and  left  me  in  his  power.     I  will  not  be  his  wife  ! ' 

He  stood  pale  and  trembling  with  rage.  We  all  remained 
motionless,  looking  now  at  him  and  now  at  one  another.  He 
cast  his  eyes  about  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of  something  ;  they 
rested  upon  a  trunk  which  lay  upon  one  of  the  chairs ;  he  ap- 
proached it — opened  it — took  out  a  pair  of  pistols — cocked 
them,  and  approached  me.  At  this  moment  the  Portuguese 
rushed  past  me,  and  caught  him  by  the  throat. 

'  Villain  ! '  exclaimed  the  Portuguese.  The  pistols  fell  on  the 
ground.  They  knew  each  other.  Imagine  the  conclusion  of 
the  scene.  Imagine  the  scene  that  followed  it  in  a  month  after, 
when  I  saw  the  Portrait  in  my  own  room — and  the  Original  at 
my  side,  my  willing  wife  ! 


The  best  way  to  silence  a  talkative  person  is  never  to 
interrupt  him.  Do  not  snuff  the  candle,  and  it  will  go  out 
of  itself. 
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The  weary  Sun  hath  sunk  in  Ocean's  breast ; 

Fast,  o'er  the  orient,  clouds  their  shadows  fling  ; 

In  the  mute  grove  the  cushat  shuts  her  wing  : 
Yet  lingering  rays  illuminate  the  west — 
A  trembling,  beautiful,  and  chastened  light, 

That  still  reveals  the  rock  and  winding  rill, 

Paints  every  wood,  and  sleeps  on  every  hill, 
And  softens  down  the  frown  of  coming  night : — 
Thus,  in  the  sombre  chambers  of  the  dead, 

When  those  the  heart  loves  best  forever  lie, 

Still  with  us  dwells  their  lovely  memory, 
Which  sweetens  e'en  the  bitter  tears  we  shed, 
Chases  the  sad  and  pining  spirit's  gloom, 
And  weaves  a  halo  round  their  dreary  tomb. 

[London  Literary  Gazette. J 
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*  There,  I  haven't  a  single  fashionable  sleeve  in  the  world!'  ex- 
claimed one  of  our  votaries  of  fashion,  with  the  greatest  con- 
sternation depicted  in  her  countenance,  as  a  friend  of  hers,  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  glory  of  mutton-legged  sleeves,  had  just  freed 
her  from  the  ennui  of  a  morning  visit.  But  she  could  not  long 
say  the  same  of  herself,  with  any  shadow  of  truth.  The  mil- 
liner was  forthwith  sent  for,  new  clothes  ordered  from  the  shops, 
and  after  a  few  days  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  trouble,  lest 
the  fashion  should  change  before  her  dresses  were  finished,  she 
had  the  pleasure — exquisite  to  be  sure  to  most  of  the  fair  sex — 
of  sporting  a  pair  of  six  yard  sleeves  through  the  streets,  with  a 
couple  of  arms  in  them.  And  all  this  '  fuss '  and  trouble  is  to 
be  gone  through  with,  every  time  the  fashion  varies  ;  that  is  to 
say,  every  three  months  at  least.  And  what  is  the  occasion  of 
all  this  ?  Fashion — something  which  at  the  present  time  has 
more  influence  in  civilized  society  than  almost  any  other  one 
thing.     For  what  beside  would  make  half  the  people  so  silly, 
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so  absolutely  crazy,  as  we  now  frequently  see  them,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  particular  color  or  form  of  dress,  which  may  happen 
to  be  in  vogue  ?  Upon  what  other  subject  will  the  '  fair  part 
of  creation'  manifest  so  much  attention  and  eagerness,  as  upon 
that  of  fashion  ?  Indeed,  what  besides  forms  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  two-thirds  of  all  their  private  coteries  and  as- 
semblies ?  What  else  would  make  them  transform  themselves 
from  the  fair  creatures  nature  has  made  them,  into  all  sorts  of 
queer  shapes  and  monstrous  forms  ?  or  make  them  bear  with 
patience,  nay  with  pleasure,  innumerable  inconveniences  and 
even  absolute  pain  ?  What  besides  would  make  them  expose 
themselves  to  wasting  disease,  in  its  most  terrible  forms,  but  the 
desire  of  being  fashionable  ? 

And  what  is  this  Fashion,  that  is  thus  leading  men  and  wo- 
men by  the  nose  ?  Is  it  material  or  immaterial  ?  Or  is  it 
something  like  the  cholera,  that  stalks  over  the  world,  claiming  its 
thousands,  no  one  knowing  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it 
goes  ?  And  now  again  what  is  fashion  ?  what  are  some  of  the 
principal  ingredients  in  its  composition  ?  Considering  it  in  its 
literal  and  original  sense,  it  is  a  particular  custom,  whether  of 
thinking,  dressing,  or  in  fact  of  acting  in  any  manner  whatever, 
which  prevails  generally  in  a  community  ;  but  there  are  con- 
comitant circumstances,  which  have  become  so  strongly  attach- 
ed to  it,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  from 
it  even  in  thought.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  spirit  of  change, 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  all  our  notions  of  it.  For 
what  would  fashion  be,  at  the  present  day,  if  it  were  not  con- 
tinually changing?  It  would  no  longer  be  fashion,  in  the  sense 
we  now  consider  it,  but  would  degenerate  into  long-established 
custom,  which,  as  we  said  before,  is  its  literal  meaning.  So  we 
see  that  now  we  cannot  form  any  good  idea  of  fashion  but  as 
connected  with  change.  What  manner  either  of  thinking,  act- 
ing, or  dressing,  will  continue  in  fashion  for  more  than  six 
months?  Indeed,  can  there  be  a  single  instance  of  its  remain- 
ing stationary  half  that  time  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a 
thousand  examples  of  its  fickleness  ;  so  many,  that  if  we  think 
for  a  moment,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  changes 
as  often  as  the  man  thought  it  did,  who,  when  he  had  bought  a 
cap  for  his  wife,  rode  his  horse  to  death  for  fear  that  some  new 
form  of  head-gear  would  come  in  vogue  before  he  got  home. 

Another  requisite  to  form  any  perfect  idea  of  fashion,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  that  it  should  have  its  origin  from  such  person  or 
persons  as  are  the  least  respectable  for  talent  and  virtues. 
What  political  opinion  is  now  said  to  be  strictly  in  fashion,  ex- 
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ceptit  originates  from  puppyish  office-seekers,  or  more  puppyish 
demagogues  ?  What  new  fashion  in  literature,  or  even  in  relig- 
ion, is  not  introduced  by  little  minds,  who  not  being  able  to 
rise  above  the  world  into  a  higher  atmosphere,  try,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  keep  others  in  the  same  dirty  and 
muddy  path  with  themselves  ?  To  whom  does  the  setting  of 
the  fashion  in  dress  belong?  Very  often  to  individuals  whose 
only  ideas — if  indeed  they  have  any,  which  many  very  much 
doubt — are  about  themselves  or  the  clothes  that  cover  them. 
And  these  are  the  creatures  whom  the  rest  of  mankind — the 
talented,  the  beautiful,  the  virtuous — strive  to  imitate  and  fol- 
low by  every  means  in  their  power  ! 

It  may  be  as  well  here,  perhaps,  to  consider  fashion  strictly  as 
it  regards  dress,  leaving  its  influence  on  other  things  to  be 
discussed  at  some  future  time.  In  the  first  place,  then,  upon 
what  particular  intellectual  power  or  desire  does  fashion  depend 
for  the  influence  it  possesses  over  people  in  general  ?  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  this  principle  must  be  one  of  the  strongest 
aud  most  powerful,  else  we  cannot  account  for  the  great  power 
it  exercises  on  people  who  are  sensible  and  rational  on  matters 
in  general,  but  on  this  one  point  are  most  supremely  foolish  and 
absurd.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  think  that  fash- 
ion is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  de- 
sire of  imitating  whatever  is  seen  in  others — principles  strongly 
developed  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  love  of  something  new 
leads  us  continually  to  change  what  has  been  tried,  for  what  is 
yet  uncertain,  and  therefore  may  be  better  or  at  least  more 
agreeable.  And  when  the  change  has  once  been  effected,  its 
prevalence  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  love  of  imitation,  or 
rather  the  fear  of  not  doing  as  others  do,  coming  in  to  assist  that 
of  novelty.  Whether  this  theory  is  or  is  not  true,  we  leave  to 
metaphysicians  to  decide ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  most  probable 
one  we  can  now  think  of. 

And  now  having  given  the  best  account  we  are  able  of  the 
causes  on  which  fashion  depends  for  its  influence,  let  us  consider 
its  immediate  effects  on  the  appearance  simply  of  mankind. 
Let  us  judge,  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  the  control  it  exer- 
cises over  dress  contributes  most  to  disfigure  or  to  adorn  ;  and 
let  us  take  the  present  female  dress  as  an  example  to  judge  by — 
which  is  perfectly  fair,  considering,  as  we  have  said  before,  that 
the  makers  of  the  fashion  are  the  least  respectable  for  talent  and 
genius,  and  so  are  just  as  likely  to  err  at  one  time  as  at  another, 
28* 
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in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female  dress.  Are  not  all  our 
ideas  of  the  beautiful,  derived  from  nature,  shocked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  female  arrayed  in  the  paraphernalia  of  a  mod- 
ern belle  ?  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  all  who  now 
dress  '  a  la  mode,'  to  deviate  as  far  as  possible  from  nature,  to 
entirely  destroy  the  effect  of  all  her  beautiful  proportions.  For 
what  other  purpose  can  the  sleeves  now  in  vogue  serve,  which 
on  a  delicate  woman  look  very  much  as  the  hide  of  a  mammoth 
ox  would  appear  on  a  puny  calf?  or  the  enormous  body 
of  the  gown,  containing  an  ample  sufficiency  of  cloth  to  fur- 
nish a  seventy-four  gun  ship  with  a  good  portion  of  her  sails  ? 
As  for  the  trimming  of  the  upper-works,  the  head-gear,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  what  we  are  writing  about,  it  changes  so  of- 
ten. Sometimes  it  is  so  small  that  it  renders  the  nasal  protu- 
berance and  other  prominent  parts  of  the  face  liable  to  divers 
accidents,  such  as  being  frost-bitten,  being  pelted  by  rain,  hail 
and  snow,  and  coming  in  contact  with  lamp-posts  and  sundry 
other  hard  substances.  Then  again  they  are  so  large  as  to  pre- 
vent one  from  coming  near  enough  to  recognize  the  features  con- 
tained within  the  vast  volumes  of  silk  or  straw,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  telescope  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  now  let  us 
consider  the  different  parts  of  the  dress  together,  as  one  whole, 
and  what  in  the  world  does  it  resemble  ?  Nothing  that  1  can 
think  of,  but  a  vast  oblong  (the  enormity  of  the  sleeves  filling  up 
the*  cavity  of  the  waist,  which  by  the  way  generally  presents  a 
pretty  good  example  of  reductio  ad  infinitum),  composed  of 
cloth  of  different  materials,  cordage,  whalebone,  and  human 
flesh. 

But,  after  all,  if  the  fashion  did  no  more  than  disfigure  the 
'  fairer  part  of  creation,'  it  would  be  of  little  consequence.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  the  cause  of  almost  innu- 
merable inconveniences,  both  private  and  public,  which,  taken 
together,  make  it  an  absolute  nuisance.  Who,  for  example,  has 
not  felt  vexed,  nay  absolutely  angry,  that  has  been  prevented 
from  coming  within  reasonable  ear-shot  of  a  lady,  by  the  vast 
masses  of  envelopes  in  which  she  is  rolled,  when  being  in  a 
tender  mood  he  has  wanted  to  say  something  pretty  to  her, 
without  being  particularly  desirous  it  should  be  heard  by  every 
one  near.  Then  there  is  another  greater  inconvenience  yet. 
This  abominable  and  ever-to-be-detested  fashion  has  put  an  end 
to  many  good  old  customs.  Formerly  we  might  see  two 
women,  after  an  absence  of  any  length  of  time  whether  long  or 
short,  on  meeting,  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  embrace,  kiss, 
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&c.  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  the  sentimental,  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  approved  writers  on  the  subject.  But  now, 
alas  !  we  can  no  longer  expect  such  an  exhibition.  Indeed  it 
is  well  that  it  is  not  attempted  ;  for  what  a  tremendous  concus- 
sion, what  a  terrible  crash  of  whalebone,  cordage,  hoops,  &c. 
would  be  produced  by  a  sentimental  embrace  between  two  fash- 
ionable belles  of  the  present  day  !  Formerly  a  man  might  be 
permitted  to  give  a  kiss  of  friendship  to  a  pretty  cousin,  or  any 
other  clever  female  friend  ;  but  now  this  is  also  done  away  with. 
In  fact,  a  lady  is  now  fairly  surrounded  by  a  row  of  defences, 
like  an  enemy  shut  up  in  a  strong  garrison,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  either  by  storm  or  siege  ;  so  that  the  disappointed  gen- 
tleman is  prevented  from  taking  what  rightfully  belongs  to  him, 
though  tempted  by  lips  as  red  as  carmine  and  sweeter  than  the 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  roses  in  creation. 

But  besides  the  private  inconveniences  attendant  upon  fash- 
ion, there  are  others  of  a  more  serious  and  public  nature,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  following.  The  poorer  classes,  those 
that  have  to  depend  on  their  daily  earnings  for  their  own  sup- 
port and  that  of  their  families,  are  ruining  themselves  by  a  fool- 
ish desire  of  emulating  the  rich  in  dress.  No  farmer,  no  me- 
chanic, can  more  than  barely  support  himself  when  he  is  obliged 
to  get  as  much  cloth  for  his  wife's  or  daughter's  sleeves  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  two  or  three  reasonable  sized  gowns.  And 
this  will  always  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  poorer  class  can  by 
any  means  obtain  money. 

And  now  I  would  ask,  is  there  any  way  of  remedying  this 
defect  in  the  character  of  our  people,  of  putting  an  end  to  an 
influence  which  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try ?  If  there  is,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  made  known  to  the 
public.  I  will  venture  to  propose  a  way  of  doing  this,  hoping 
that  it  may  bring  others  to  give  their  attention  to  the  same 
subject.  Could  there  not  be  a  sort  of  national  form  of  dress 
devised,  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  absurdities  ? 
I  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea.  Let  some  of  our  mat- 
rons most  distinguished  by  their  station,  talents  and  virtues,  as- 
semble and  contrive  a  particular  form  of  dress,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  taste  and  judgment,  and  let  it  be  adhered  to  for  a 
short  time  by  the  most  influential  in  society,  and  it  would  soon 
become  prevalent  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Why 
must  our  American  ladies,  who  are  so  truly  free  in  everything 
else,  be  trammeled  in  their  dress  by  forms  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  ?     Why  must  they  ever  be  subjected  to  the  capricious 
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dictates  of  French  and  English  milliners,  instead  of  following 
their  own  better  taste?  Why  cannot  we  adhere  to  a  national 
dress,  from  principles  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, Turks,  and  other  nations,  who  retain  theirs  more  from 
ignorance  and  pride  than  anything  else  ? 

I  have  addressed  these  remarks  principally  to  the  '  fair  sex,' 
being  certain  that  if  they  profit  by  them,  and  once  put  aside  the 
follies  of  fashion,  the  other  sex  will  soon  follow  their  example. 

J.    G.    A. 


SONG. 

Sit  by  the  Summer  sea, 

Thou  whom  scorn  wasteth, 
And  let  thy  musing  be 

Where  the  flood  hasteth  ; 
Mark  how  o'er  ocean's  breast 
Rolls  the  hoar  billow's  crest — 
Such  deem  his  thought's  unrest 

Who  of  love  tasteth. 

Griev'st  thou  that  hearts  should  change  ? 

Lo,  where  life  reigneth, 
Or  the  free  sight  may  range, 

What  long  remaineth  ? 
Spring  with  her  flowers  shall  die, 
Fast  fades  the  gilded  sky, 
And  the  pale  moon  on  high 

Ceaselessly  waneth. 

Smile,  then,  oh  greatly  wise  ! 

And  if  love  sever 
Bonds  which  thy  soul  doth  prize, 

Such  was  it  ever. 
Deep  as  the  rolling  seas, 
Soft  as  the  twilight  breeze, 
Bat  of  more  truth  than  these 

Boast  could  it  never. 

[London  Literary  Gazette.] 
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The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir.  A  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Present.  Boston  :  published  by  Gray  &  Bowen. 
1833. 

We  have  been  very  politely  favored  with  a  view  of  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Token  for  1833. 

We  observe  that  the  Philadelphia  Souvenir  and  Boston  To- 
ken have  this  season  been  united.  They  are  both  comprised 
in  this  beautiful  volume,  which  seems  to  possess,  in  a  concentrat- 
ed form,  the  beauties  and  merits  of  both.  The  same  genius  and 
mechanical  skill  that  were  exerted  in  perfecting  the  two,  have 
this  year  been  exhausted  upon  this  alone.  The  plates  are  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  inferior  to  those  of  no 
English  annual  of  this  class,  if  we  except  the  Keepsake. 
Many  of  the  literary  performances  are  superior  to  those  even 
of  this  noted  work. 

Among  the  periodical  trash  and  rubbish  with  which  the  world 
is  inundated  at  the  present  time,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  occa- 
sionally with  a  volume  like  the  one  before  us.  We  read  and 
re-read  it  with  untiring  delight.  Every  page  is  sparkling  with 
the  impress  of  genius.  At  each  successive  perusal  we  feel  re- 
newed pleasure  and  behold  new  beauties.  Our  minds  are  here 
charmed  with  the  most  brilliant  and  glowing  conceptions,  clothed 
in  the  richest  language.  The  public  have  but  justly  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  this  performance,  and  it  must  meet  with  an 
ample  patronage. 

Literary  productions,  like  gems,  should  be  estimated  by  their 
quality,  and  not  by  their  magnitude.  In  this  case  the  public 
would  place  a  high  value  upon  this  performance.  Its  contents 
are  the  most  finished  productions  of  some  of  our  most  finished 
writers.  It  is  not  a  volume  to  be  read  and  then  thrown  by  and 
consigned  to  oblivion,  but  to  be  cherished  as  a  valuable  treasure — 
as  an  unexhausted  fund  of  refined  amusement  and  instruction. 
Its  contents  are  a  rich  intellectual  banquet,  to  which  we  may  re- 
turn at  intervals  with  renewed  delight,  and  from  which  we  may 
retire  invigorated  and  refreshed. 

We  have  given  our  readers  a  foretaste  of  the  rich  treat  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  publishers  of  this  work,  by  making  an 
extract  at  the  commencement  of  this  number. 
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As  the  publishers  of  the  Token  have  this  year  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  cater  for  the  refined  taste  of  the  literary 
community,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  and  believed  that  the  tasteful 
and  wealthy  will  in  return  duly  appreciate  and  reward  these 
exertions  in  their  behalf.  By  so  doing,  the  work  may  be  con- 
tinued in  future  years.  It  is  no  small  credit  to  Boston,  as  well 
as  New  England,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  can  thus  tastefully  be 
got  up  and  meet  with  sufficient  patronage  to  sustain  it.  It  argues 
well  for  the  taste  of  the  community. 

Seven  numbers  of  the  Souvenir,  and  five  of  the  Token, 
have  already  appeared. 

The  '  Talisman,'  of  New  York,  all  the  poetry  of  which  we  be- 
lieve was  furnished  by  Bryant,  was  discontinued  in  1830.  It 
reached  only  its  third  number. 

The  English  work  entitled  the  'Keepsake,'  was  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  gentry  and  nobility.  No  expense  was 
spared  to  render  it  perfect  in  its  kind.  Indeed,  nearly  all  its 
writers  are  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  British  nation.  It 
is  no  small  praise  of  the  Token  of  1833,  therefore,  to  say  that 
it  nearly  equals  the  Keepsake. 

The  '  Forget-me-not,'  <  Friendship's  Offering,'  '  Winter's 
Wreath,'  '  Literary  Souvenir,'  '  Bijou,'  '  Iris,'  and  other  British 
Annuals,  will  hardly  compare  with  the  Token  of  this  year. 
The  c  Landscape  Annual,'  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Roscoe,  and 
Heath's  '  Picturesque  Annual,'  are  very  different  works  from 
the  preceding. 

Among  the  list  of  writers  for  the   Token   this  year,  are  the 

names  of  Pierpont,  Flint,   Gray,   Mellen,  Thomson,  Sherry, 

Thatcher,   Holmes,    Cushing,    Grey,    Vane,    Manners,    Vere, 

Mrs.    Sigourney,   Miss  Gould,    and   Miss  Sedgwick.      There 

are  likewise  several  anonymous  pieces,  and  pieces  by  '  authors 

of  certain  productions,   the  names  of  whom  we  have  not  the 

pleasure  of  knowing.     The  contents  of  the  volume  are — 

To  ;  The  Storm  ;  The  Shipwrecked  Coaster ;  The  Rescue ;  Au- 
tumnal Musings,  by  John  Pierpont ;  Passage  of  the  Beresina,  by  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney ;  Dancing  Days ;  Song,  by  Edward  Vere  ;  The  Seven  Vagabonds, 
by  the  Author  of  The  Gentle  Boy  ' ;  Lines  on  seeing  a  Soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution surrounded  by  his  Family  ;  Guardian  Angels  ;  The  Bald  Eagle;  The 
Artist ;  A  Cure  for  Dyspepsia ;  Delhi,  a  Tale  of  the  East,  by  the  Author  of 
•  '  The  Affianced  One  ' ;  Sir  William  Pepperell,  by  the  Author  of  Sights  from 
a  Steeple';  Italian  Peasant's  Song,  by  Thomas  Gray,  Jun.;  Relief  of  Or- 
leans ;  To  a  Wild  Deer,  by  Charles  West  Thomson  ;  Gibraltar,  by  the  late 
J.  O.  Rockwell;  The  Hypochondriac's  Good  Night;  Visit  of  Poor  Rela- 
tions ;  An  Evening  in  Autumn  ;  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ;  The  Bridesmaid, 
by  H.  F.  Gould ;  Fall  of  Missolonghi,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher ;  Parisian  Milliners 
and  the  Fishes,  bv  Mrs.  Sigourney  ;  Life  ;  Joan  of  Arc ;  The  Shipwreck,  by 
B.  B.  Thatcher;  Sketches  of  Conversation  ;  Belshazzar's  Feast,  by  Thomas 
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Gray,  .Tun. ;  The  Bridal  Ring,  by  Miss  Sedgwick  ;  Dirge  of  a  Young  Poet- 
ess ;  Touchstone  and  Audrey ;  Blind  Grandfather,  by  T.  Flint ;  The  Qua- 
ker, by  II.  F.  Gould  ;  A  Night  Thought,  by  Grenville  Mellen  ;  Rural  Amuse- 
ment;  The  Stormy  Night;  On  a  Noisy  Politician,  by  C.  Sherry  ;  To  a  Lady, 
by  Lawrence  Manners ;  Song,  by  George  Grey ;  The  Stolen  Match,  by 
Caleb  Cushing  ;  The  Fountain  of  Love  ;  What  is  it? ;  The  Wasp  and  the 
Hornet,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ;  The  Philosopher  to  his  Love  ;  My  Na- 
tive Land,  by  H.  Vane;  Mazeppa;  The  Capture  ;  To  a  Fragment  of  Silk, 
by  Mrs.  Sigourney  ;  A  Portrait ;  Trout  Fishing;  The  Fur  Cloak  ;  Philip  of 
Mount  Hope ;  A  Spanish  Scene. 

Though  all  the  pieces  are  beautiful,  those  entitled  'Guar- 
dian Angels,'  by  B.  B.  Thatcher — '  The  Twilight  Hour,'  by 
Thomas  Gray,  jr. — '  Parisian  Milliners  and  the  Fishes,'  by 
Mrs.  Sigourney — '  A  Night  Thought,'  by  Grenville  Mellen — 
the  'Address  to  a  Wild  Deer,'  by  Charles  West  Thomson — 
and  '  An  Evening  in  Autumn,'  by  H.  W.  L.,  are  among  the 
poetic  pieces  with  which  we  were  most  delighted.  As  regards  the 
prose, 'The  Fall  of  Missolonghi,'  by  B.  B.  Thatcher— '  The 
Stolen  Match,'  by  Caleb  Cushing — '  Autumnal  Musings,'  by 
John  Pierpont — '  The  Bridal  Ring,'  by  Miss  Sedgwick — '  Visit 
of  Poor  Relations,'  by  F.  E.  I.,  and  '  The  Capture,'  by  T.  G., 
appear  to  us  to  possess  peculiar  merit.  '  The  Fall  of  Misso- 
longhi '  begins  very  prettily — '  The  Stolen  Match  '  abounds  with 
glowing  and  sublime  imagery  and  deep  pathos — the  '  Autumnal 
Musings '  breathe  the  spirit  of  purity  and  devotion,  and  the 
other  pieces  possess  marks  of  much  literary  talent.  We  re- 
marked one  fault  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work.  The 
punctuation  in  many  instances  is  very  bad. 

Speaking  of  the  work  generally,  as  a  whole,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  superior  to  any  American  Annual  of  preceding  years. 


Familiar  Lessons  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  designed  for 
the  use  of  Young  Persons  and  Lyceums.  In  Two  Volumes. 
By  Jane  Kilby  Welsh,  Author  of '  The  Pastime  of  Learn- 
ing, with  Lessons  in  Botany.'  Vol.  I.  Including  Lessons 
in  Mineralogy  and  Conchology.  Boston :  Clapp  &t  Hull. 
1832. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 
It  contains  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  these 
sciences,  according  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  systems, 
and  is  written  in  an  engaging  and  spirited  style.  The  inter- 
weaving of  descriptions  of  lively  domestic  scenes  and  historical 
sketches,  with  the  abstruse  principles  and  forbidding  technicali- 
ties of  these  studies,  is  such  as  to  render  the  book  much  mw 
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attractive,  particularly  to  the  young,  than  would  be  a  mere 
exhibition  of  naked  facts.  It  contains  sufficient  information  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  for  the  general  reader,  and  needs 
only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  extensively  used. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  admit  of  an  extract  that  would 
be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work.  The  following  brief  notices, 
however,  of  the  different  varieties  of  Slate,  will  show  the 
style  in  which  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  the  book  is 
imparted. 

'  This  substance,  of  a  slaty  structure,  is  Argillaceous  Slate,'  Mr. 
G.  resumed.  'It  is  of  variable  hardness  ;  its  color  is  usually  gray, 
shaded  with  black,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  others.  The  common  va- 
riety, or  Argillite,  has  a  shining  or  resinous  lustre,  and  its  colors  are 
various,  frequently  appearing  in  stripes.  Shining  Argillite  presents 
layers  rather  undulated,  with  a  lustre  shining  and  silky.  Its  colors  are 
various  shades  of  gray.  It  abounds  with  ores,  and  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  primitive  deposits.  It  resembles  and  passes  into  mica  slate. 
The  Roof  Slate  is  distinguished  by  being  easily  separated  into  lay- 
ers, which  are  sonorous  when  struck  ;  it  has  a  feeble  lustre.  The  dark 
blue  is  called  Table  Slate,  and  is  used  for  writing  slates.  Ores  are 
very  abundant  in  argillite,  which  substance  forms  the  mountains  near 
Potosi  and  Lima  ;  and  it  is  very  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.' 

Mrs.  G.  said  she  recollected  seeing,  when  at  Maine,  a  strata  of  it  at 
Williamsburg,  in  nearly  a  vertical  position. 

'  This  is  an  example  of  the  Shale,'  Mr.  G.  said.  'It  is  less  solid 
and  softer  than  the  argillite,  from  which  it  diners  but  little,  Its  colors 
are  yellow,  red,  and  bluish  gray,  or  green.  It  disintegrates  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.' 

Caroline  asked  if  that  term  signified  falling  to  pieces — crumbling 
into  an  earthy  substance. 

Mr.  G.  replied,  that  was  the  definition.  '  This  substance  exhibits 
impressions  of  vegetables,  particularly  of  ferns  and  reeds,  and  it  fre- 
quently accompanies  coal.  Bituminous  Shale  is  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  and  burns  with  a  flame  ;  it  passes  into  coal  and  into  Common 
Shale.  This  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  No- 
vaculite  is  rather  harder.  Its  color  are  green  or  gray,  tinged  with 
green,  yellow,  or  red,  sometimes  in  stripes ;  its  edges  are  translu- 
cent. It  occurs  near  Boston — at  Charlestown,  Maiden,  and  Dorchester, 
and  frequently  it  passes  into  argillite.  From  the  siliceous  particles  it 
contains,  it  is  of  use  in  sharpening  instruments,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  hone,  whet,  or  oil  stone.  Professor  Eaton  has  found  it  near 
New  Lebanon  Springs,  New  York.  It  has  been  observed  at  many 
other  places  in  the  United  States.  Graphic  Slate  is  of  a  black  or 
bluish  gray  color.  It  leaves  a  trace  on  paper.  When  soft  and  fine,  it 
is  used  for  black  crayons  in  drawing  ;  artificers  employ  it  for  tracing 
lines.  This  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  mines,  and  is  called  Italian 
Stone.  Rotten  Stone  is  a  variety  of  the  Tripoli  species,  which  is 
a  useful  mineral,  though  it  exhibits  nothing  very  striking  in  its  appear- 
ance.   This  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  England.' 
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THE       PILOT       BOAT. 

Look  where  it  comes  again  !  —  Shakspeare. 

It  was  late  in  December  before  the  Frigate reached  our 

coast,  from  her  station  in  the  Pacific.  The  seamen  had  evinc- 
ed some  concern  upon  leaving  the  sunny  shores  of  Peru  to  sail 
for  home  in  the  month  of  September,  knowing  that  the  ship 
could  not  reach  the  United  States  before  Winter  had  set  in. 
They  very  naturally  anticipated  bad  weather  on  the  coast  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  encounter- 
ing a  cold  North-Wester,  inured  as  they  had  become  to  a  cli- 
mate where  frost  is  unknown  and  the  snow  is  confined  to  the 
mountain  tops. 

But  evils  seen  at  a  distance  are  sometimes  clothed  with 
imaginary  terrors  which  melt  away  as  they  are  approached  ; 
and  the  crew  of  our  frigate  seemed,  so  far,  to  have  had  cause 
to  felicitate  themselves  with  the  conclusion  that  such  had  been 
the  case  with  the  forebodings  which  oppressed  them  when  they 
weighed  anchor  and  fired  a  farewell  salute  in  the  harbor  of 
Callao.  They  had  passed  Cape  Horn  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
without  experiencing  much  inconvenience  from  the  heavy  gales 
which  scarcely  ever  fail  to  remind  the  mariner  of  his  vicinity  to 
the  pole,  when  doubling  that  noted  headland.  They  had  ex- 
perienced but  one  storm  in  crossing  the  Brazil  Banks,  where 
they  lay  to,  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  wended  their  way  to 
the  Equinoctial  ;  where,  instead  of  the  long  calm  which  they  had 
expected  in  that  region,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
brisk  gale  from  the  South,  which  wafted  them  to  the  very  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Chesapeake. 
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It  was  noon.  The  signal  locker  and  quarter  deck  nettings 
were  thronged  with  officers  who  had  been  straining  their  eyes 
to  get  a  view  of  the  sun,  through  their  palest  glasses,  as  he 
seemed  to  sail  amid  light  misty  clouds  which  nearly  obscured 
him  from  their  vision.     They  now  turned  their  quadrants. 

'  Has  she  fell  ? '  inquired  the  Captain,  raising  his  cap  as  he 
came  on  deck,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  lieutenant  nearest 
to  him. 

'  She  has,  Sir,'  answered  the  other.  '  We  have  made  a 
good  run.' 

The  old  quarter  master  at  the  cun  bent  forward  his  head  to 
listen  to  this  dialogue,  under  pretence  of  dropping  a  huge  quid 
of  tobacco  from  his  mouth  into  the  polished  copper-covered 
box  at  his  feet  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  officer  name  the  lati- 
tude, turned  to  the  inquisitive  mizen-topman  at  the  after  wheel, 
and  whispered,  e  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  square  away 
now — we've  made  our  Northing,  and  shall  take  a  pilot  before 
the  watch  is  set.' 

The  happy  news  soon  found  its  way  to  the  ship's  company 
at  large.  The  marines  started  up  from  their  lounging  places 
about  the  mainmast ;  the  main-topmen  shouted  in  the  star- 
board gangway,  and  the,  rigid  features  of  the  forecastle  men 
relaxed  into  a  smile. 

When  the  bell  struck  eight,  and  the  alert  master's  mate 
sprang  upon  the  arm-chest  and  called  out  :  '  Glass,  quarter 
master  !  Reel,  here,  reel  ! '  a  dozen  of  the  after-guard  were 
at  his  side  in  a  moment. 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  the  young  officer,  '  you're  all  as  wide  awake 
as  blackfish,  now.  The  time  has  been  when  I've  been  forced 
to  bawl  myself  hoarse  before  I  could  get  one  of  you  off  his 
beam-ends.' 

The  log  was  hove,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck,  springing  upon 
the  after  gun,  asked  the  common  question  :    l  How  fast  now  ? 

e  Only  five-three,'  said  the  midshipman. 

'  Have  you  hove  a  true  log  ? '  inquired  the  other.  '  Let  me 
have  the  chip.     Hold  the  glass  again,  quarter  master.' 

The  crusty  quarter  master  muttered  quite  audibly,  as  he  took 
out  the  glass  a  second  time  :  '  'Twas  a  true  log  as  ever  was 
hove.  If  they  can't  trust  the  young  gentlemen  to  heave  the 
log,  I  don't  see  why  they  don't  always  heave  it  themselves,  and 
so  make  but  one  job  of  it.' 

1  Why,  you  old  grumbling  porpoise  ! '  retorted  the  lieutenant, 
'  don't  you  want  to  get  home  ?    You've  grown  so  fat  upon  the 
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United  States'  beef  and  pork  that  you're  loth  to  do  anything. 
You  get  no  more  rest  than  a  ground-tier  butt,  that  only  moves 
when  the  ship  carries  it  along.' 

The  aged  mariner  made  no  reply  to  the  officer  ;  but  waddling 
off  to  a  gun-slide,  seated  himself  by  a  small  midshipman  and 
said  :  '  If  heaving  the  log  often  would  shorten  the  distance,  or 
increase  the  ship's  way,  we  should  have  supped  on  Norfolk 
oysters  before  this.' 

'  Our  passage  has  been  a  short  one,  however,'  returned  the 
boy,  '  and  a  very  pleasant  one,  too.' 

'  Why,  you  fresh- water  chicken,'  answered  the  sailor  with  a 
roguish  leer,  '  you  don't  know  anything  about  it.  The  pas- 
sage isn't  up  till  the  ship  is  moored.  I've  been  pounding  off 
these  Capes  forty  days  with  the  wind  right  in  our  teeth  ;  and  if 
I'm  not  mistaken,  you'll  see  these  guns  housed  before  breakfast 
is  piped  again.' 

'  There's  a  mackarel  sky,'  said  the  midshipman ;  '  that  fore- 
tells foul  weather,  if  the  old  saying  be  true  that 

Mackarel  skies  and  mares'  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  lower  their  sails.' 

{  Out  upon  you,  you  horse-marine  ! '  cried  the  other,  '  you 
don't  speak  that  right.     It  runs  this  way  : 

Mackarel  skies  and  mares'  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  lower  sails.' 

1  Yes,  but  Rudman,'  answered  the  midshipman,  '  I  left  out 
one  word  in  the  last  line  and  substituted  another  to  make  better 
measure.     I  took  off  one  syllable.' 

'  It's  a  take  off  upon  the  whole  piece,'  replied  the  tar,  *.  and 
upon  common  sense  to  boot,  for  you  to  talk  of  making  measure 
by  leaving  out  the  words.  What  would  you  think,  if,  when 
you  send  to  the  tub  for  your  grog,  the  Jack-in-the-dust  should 
pour  one  half  your  allowance  back  out  of  the  pitcher,  and  say 
he  did  it  to  make  measure  ?  You  would  call  that  making  good 
measure  with  a  vengeance  ! ' 

'  You  do  not  understand  the  matter  at  all,'  said  the  midship- 
man.    '  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject.' 

'  All  that  we'll  allow,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  It's  very  likely 
that  a  man  who  has  ploughed  salt  water  before  your  father  was 
born,  that's  been  in  two  engagements,  and  spilt  his  blood  for 
his  country,  don't  know  so  much  as  a  green  boy  that  never  saw 
a  shot  fired  in  his  life  !    You  better  tell  me  I  don't  know  my 
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compass.  But  who  did  you  learn  that  rhyme  from  ?  Not 
from  the  topmen,  I  am  sure,  for  you  never  kept  awake  long 
enough  aloft  for  that.  You're  like  a  booby — as  soon  as  your 
hinder  end  is  seated,  your  head's  asleep.  You've  a  fine  birth 
aloft  there.  How  many  pea-jackets  do  you  make  your  pillow 
of?' 

'  Don't  speak  so  loud,  Rudman,'  said  the  midshipman  ;  '  we'll 
let  the  sleeping  affair  rest,  and  return  to  the  rhyme.  I  learned 
it  of  Shelly,  the  fore-topman.' 

'  If  you  learn  nothing  else  from  him,  you  will  do  well/  an- 
swered Rudman.  '  You  are  too  intimate  with  that  fellow.  He 
is  a  strange  man.' 

'  I  know/  said  the  other,  '  that  they  say  he  has  been  a  pirate, 
but  I  believe  it  is  only  because  they  envy  him.  You  know  he 
is  a  good  scholar  and  an  excellent  sailor.' 

'  Humph  ! '  ejaculated  Rudman  ;  '  I  suppose  he  can  splice  a 
rope  and  drink  his  allowance  of  grog,  and  can  make  a  loud 
noise  at  the  weather-earing  in  a  gale  of  wind  ;  but  what  does  all 
that  amount  to  ?  Do  you  know  what  is  required  in  a  first-rate 
seaman  ? ' 

'  Yes/  returned  the  boy.  '  He  should  be  able  to  take  a  ship 
in  the  hull  and  rig  her  completely  fore  and  aft.  Can  you  do 
that,  Rudman  ? ' 

'  That's  a  boy's  question/  replied  the  old  man  with  great 
self-complacency.     '  Did  you  ever  see  the  old  Dony  ? ' 

'  What  !  the  Macedonian  ?  I  have  certainly.  Did  you  fit 
her  rigging  ? ' 

'  What  signifies  whether  I  did  or  not  ? '  answered  the  tar. 
'  Go  ask  the  boatswain  how  long  he  and  I  worked  on  board  the 
old  Dony.  Ask  him  who  cut  her  stays  and  rove  all  her  run- 
ning rigging.  Go — go,  boy  !  You  don't  know  a  jewel  block 
from  a  dead  eye,  and  you  come  here  to  argue  with  one  that's 
grown  old  in  the  service.'  The  midshipman  turned  on  his  heel, 
when  the  sailor  rejoined  :  '  Now  mind  me,  do  you  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  that  Shelly,  or  he'll  lead  you  into  a  secret 
yet.  He  is  there  to  leeward  of  the  mainmast  waiting  for  you 
now.' 

The  little  officer  made  no  reply,  but  walked  briskly  forward 
until  he  encountered  a  young  man  whose  remarkable  appear- 
ance deserves  some  description. 

His  form  was  considerably  above  the  common  height ;  and 
although  lean  of  flesh,  was  so  exquisitely  proportioned  that  the 
most  skilful  statuary  could  hardly  have  produced  a  better  figure. 
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Strength  and  grace  were  so  nicely  blended  In  his  frame,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  look  upon  him  without  thinking  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity.  His  complexion  was  naturally  fine,  but 
many  a  tale  of  sorrow  was  written  upon  his  lofty  brow  and 
weather-beaten  visage  ;  and  when  the  bosom  of  his  snow-white 
frock  was  parted  by  the  wanton  breeze,  a  high  breast  rose  in 
view,  embrowned  by  hardships  and  marred  by  hostile  blades. 
His  large  dark  eyes  were  surmounted  by  thick,  heavy  brows,  so 
black  and  lowering  that  when  the  former  were  lit  with  anger 
their  flash  was  like  lightning  gleaming  from  a  thunder  cloud. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  but  so  completely  covered 
with  curling  locks  of  raven  hair  that  no  part  of  it  was  visible. 
His  cheek  bones  were  rather  prominent,  and  his  eyes  some- 
what sunken.  His  manners  were  easy  and  perfectly  free  from 
restraint.  Although  violent  in  his  temper,  and  inflexibly  obsti- 
nate in  his  disposition,  there  was  a  certain  chivalric  generosity 
and  disinterested  candor  about  the  man  which  gained  the  admi- 
ration even  of  his  enemies.  There  was  also  an  innate  delicacy 
which  tempered  his  rage  when  he  was  offended  to  the  highest 
degree — a  principle  which  only  finds  a  place  in  souls  of  true 
courage  and  inborn  dignity — something  which  the  possessor 
never  loses,  and  which  the  vulgar  mind  can  never  acquire.  His 
shipmates  used  to  say  of  him,  '  Shelly  is  like  a  thorn  ;  if  you  run 
against  him  you  will  receive  a  wound — but  he  never  leaves  his 
place  to  interfere  with  another.  He  minds  nobody's  business 
but  his  own,  and  never  gives  advice  excepting  when  he  is  asked 
to  do  so.' 

This  was  no  small  commendation  ;  for  I  have  always  ob- 
served that  those  who  are  the  most  capable  of  advising  justly, 
are  also  gifted  with  sufficient  natural  good  sense  to  enable  them 
to  see  the  impropriety  of  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
and  enforcing  counsel  which  may  possibly  be  wrong.  Where- 
as, those  who  are  forever  watching  over  their  neighbors,  and 
assuming  dictatorial  airs,  are  generally  a  set  of  conceited 
wretches  whose  presumption  is  only  equaled  by  their  ignorance 
and  gross  stupidity. 

But  although  Shelly  doubtless  possessed  many  good  quali- 
ties, yet  there  was  an  indescribable  something  in  his  restless 
eye,  a  continual  gloom  upon  his  countenance,  which  belongs 
not  to  the  roan  whose  conscience  is  clear  and  who  can  dwell 
with  delight  upon  the  memory  of  the  past.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain man  on  board  the  frigate,  belonging  to  the  marine  corps, 
29* 
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who  had  previously  sailed  with  Shelly  ;  and  who,  during  mo- 
ments of  inebriation,  had  several  times  thrown  out  insinuations 
against  the  youth,  calculated  to  awaken  suspicions  which,  if 
well-founded,  Shelly  should  have  been  very  anxious  to  quell. 
But  the  young  sailor  appeared  not  only  wholly  indifferent  to  this 
man's  disclosure,  but  seemed  to  feel  no  resentment  towards 
him.  This,  for  a  while,  induced  the  crew  to  believe  him  inno- 
cent. But  when,  upon  a  certain  night,  and  during  a  severe 
gale  of  wind,  the  marine  fell  overboard  and  was  saved  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  upon  being  restored  to  recollection  de- 
clared that  some  person  thrust  him  overboard,  every  eye  fell 
upon  Shelly,  and  it  was  confidently  believed  by  one  half  the 
ship's  company  that  he  had  attempted  to  destroy  his  old  ship- 
mate for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  those  mysterious  sug- 
gestions which  now  appeared  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
But  never  did  conjecture  mislead  its  votaries  more  widely  than 
upon  that  occasion.  Shelly  was  aloft  when  this  man  fell  into 
the  sea,  which  circumstance  his  topmates  never  failed  to  pub- 
lish when  they  heard  him  charged  with  the  crime  of  attempting 
the  life  of  the  marine.  Shelly  had  too  noble  a  soul  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  an  enemy,  and  boasted  frequently  that  he 
had  never  met  a  foe  but  upon  equal  terms  or  where  the  odds 
were  against  him.  His  proud  spirit,  however,  would  not  stoop 
to  satisfy  the  rabble,  and  he  permitted  them  to  suppose  him 
guilty  without  making  any  effort  to  clear  himself.  More  than 
a  year  had  passed  since  this  event  transpired,  during  which 
time  the  marine  had  made  no  new  disclosures,  and  the  time  of 
separation  was  drawing  nigh.  But  Shelly  haS  evinced  none  of 
that  solicitude  and  eager  desire  to  reach  home  which  was  mani- 
fested by  the  seamen  in  general.  The  cloud  upon  his  brow 
seemed  gradually  to  darken  as  the  ship  approached  her  destined 
haven  ;  and  at  last  a  look  of  deep  despondency  settled  upon 
his  features.  He  shunned  the  society  of  his  shipmates  even 
more  than  he  was  wont  to  do  ;  and  although  our  little  midship- 
man had  always  been  a  great  favorite  with  him,  he  had  for 
some  time  avoided  the  lad  and  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
indifference.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  saw  Shelly  awaiting 
him  near  the  mainmast,  he  lost  no  time  in  obeying  his  signal, 
anxious  as  he  was  for  an  interview  with  the  young  mariner. 

As  the  midshipman  approached   him,  Shelly  cast  his  eyes  to 
the  deck  and  sighed  heavily. 

1  How  now  ! '  said  the  youthful  officer,  with  almost  affec- 
tionate concern  ;  '  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ' 
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'  I  must  leave  you  soon,  my  dear  boy,  and  I  am  very  un- 
happy,' answered  Shelly. 

'  It  is  true,'  said  the  other  thoughtfully,  '  that  we  must  part 
soon,  but — ' 

'  No,  no  !  not  that ! '  interrupted  Shelly,  passionately.  '  You 
don't  comprehend  me.  I  must  leave  you  even  before  you  are 
aware.' 

'  You  are  all  mystery,'  said  the  boy.  '  You  once  promised 
to  tell  me  the  history  of  your  life.  Come,  let  us  sit  down  un- 
der the  launch,  and  you  shall  unbosom  yourself  freely  to  me, 
now.' 

'  Talk  not  of  the  history  of  my  life,  exclaimed  Shelly,  with 
a  peculiar  expression  of  wildness  in  his  countenance,  '  when  the 
tale  of  my  death  shall  so  soon  be  indelibly  written  upon  your 
heart  ! ' 

'  What  mean  you  ? '  said  the  other.  '  I  am  your  friend. 
Tell  me  what  troubles  you.' 

'  Are  you  indeed  my  friend  ? '  cried  the  misanthrope,  fixing 
his  keen  eyes  upon  the  face  of  the  boy.  '  No,  no — you  cannot 
be  my  friend.  You  are  doubtless  willing  to  serve  me  when  it 
perfectly  suits  your  convenience  to  do  so,  but  Shelly  has  no 
friend  J 

'  I  am  so  much  your  friend,'  replied  the  midshipman,  '  that  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare,  and  should  like  to  know 
the  source  of  your  sorrows.  Who  knows  but  that  it  might  be 
dried  up  through  my  means  ? ' 

'  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  Shelly.  l  My  doom  has  been 
traced  by  the  ringer  of  Omnipotence.  I  have  bargained  with 
Perdition  and  counseled  with  Hell.  Henceforth  there  is  no 
hope  !  But  to  you  I  will  give  so  much  of  my  history  as  to 
enable  you  to  perceive  the  inefficacy  of  your  attempts  at  con- 
solation. Once,  like  you,  I  was  a  favorite  son  of  a  wealthy 
father.  If  I  must  speak  the  truth,  he  was  a  man  whose  whole 
mind  was  engrossed  by  the  groveling  cares  of  this  world.  I 
was  restive  under  his  authority.  I  panted  for  fame  and  for 
glory.  He  strove  to  curb  the  aspirations  of  my  soul,  but  in 
vain.  While  surrounded  by  flatterers  who  extolled  my  early 
genius,  and  who  augured  from  it  that  I  should  one  day  make  a 
great  figure  in  the  world,  how  could  I  tame  my  mind  down  to 
the  mercenary  business  which  my  father  drove  with  such  great 
success  ?  I  cannot  convey  to  your  mind  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  bright  hopes  which  lit  up  my  youthful  soul.  Where  are 
fled  those  gay  dreams  which  once  entranced  my  young  imagi- 
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nation  !  The  prospect  of  future  greatness  thrilled  my  soul  with 
ecstacy,  and  my  enraptured  thought  was  big  with  anticipated 
bliss.  What  a  flatterer  is  Inexperience  !  I  thought  the  whole 
world  smiled  upon  me — and  so  it  did  while  I  was  the  minion 
of  wealth  and  power. 

'  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  I  left  my  father's  house.  Al- 
most pennyless,  I  sought  a  foreign  shore.  My  father  died  in 
my  absence.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  I  returned  home, 
destitute.  1  learned,  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  that  all  my 
father's  property  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  my  uncle.  I 
repaired  to  his  house,  and  my  father's  brother  spurned  me  from 
his  door.  I  was  now  an  orphan  boy,  abandoned  to  my  fate. 
That  fate  has  been  poverty  and  ruin  on  earth — what  it  will  be 
hereafter  and  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  I  have  rendered  in- 
dubitably certain  !  Ay,  since  the  day  that  my  earthly  hopes 
were  blasted  at  one  fell  swoop,  I  have  been  a  wanderer  up  and 
down  in  this  wide  world.  My  son,  you  know  nothing  of  ad- 
versity— you  cannot  sympathize  with  me.  There  is  no  woe 
like  that  of  a  gifted  mind  condemned  to  wear  out  its  existence 
amongst  the  rubbish  of  this  world — doomed  to  the  awful  solitude 
of  crowds  !  I  have  been  driven  to  desperation — my  hands 
have  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  fellow-men,  and  in  an 

evil  hour,  t but  enough — the  avenger  is  at  hand.     Woe  is 

me  !     Adieu,  adieu.' 

He  walked  swiftly  away,  and  the  young  midshipman  remain- 
ed a  moment  as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot,  when  he  thoughtfully 
retired. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  Captain,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  walking  the  deck  and  observing  the  heavens,  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  dog-vane  and  said  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  :  '  There  will  be  a  change  of  wind.  We  will  stand  in, 
Sir.' 

The  officer  put  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth  and  shouted  : 
'  Send  the  hands  all  on  deck — raise  the  helm — man  the  spank- 
er brayles,  main  clue  garnets,  bunt-lines,  and  leech-lines — loose 
the  sky-sails,  topmen  ! ' 

These  several  orders  being  promptly  obeyed,  he  gave  the 
word — '  Ease  off  main-tack  and  sheet — man  the  sky-sail  haul- 
yards — let  go  the  spanker  out-haul — clue  up  and  hoist  away  ! ' 
The  boatswain's  whistle  answered  in  shrill  response,  and  in  a 
moment  the  spanker  and  main-sail  were  dangling  aloft  in  huge 
folds,  and  the  sky-sails  mast-headed. 

'  Man  the  braces — square  the  after-yards,'  was  the  next  order. 
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This  being  done,  the  head-yards  were  next  squared,  and  the 
studding-sails  set  below  and  aloft  in  less  time  than  a  common 
merchantman  would  employ  in  hauling  down  her  jib. 

And  now  the  mighty  bark,  which  a  few  moments  before  was 
plunging  along  close  upon  the  wind,  might  be  seen  slowly  pur- 
suing her  direct  course  for  the  c  broadside  of  America,'  under 
a  cloud  of  canvass,  before  wind  and  sea. 

As  the  day  drew  towards  its  close,  the  breeze  became  so 
faint  that  the  sails  flapped  lazily  against  the  masts,  and  no  hopes 
were  entertained  of  seeing  the  land  before  night. 

At  sunset  the  studding-sails  and  sky-sails  were  taken  in,  and 
the  yards  braced  sharp  up,  the  ship  again  standing  along  the 
coast.  But  the  wind  suddenly  hauled  and  blew  fresh  from  the 
Northeast,  accompanied  with  light  squalls,  rain,  and  other  sus- 
picious appearances. 

This  induced  the  Captain  to  order  a  reef  in  the  top-sails,  the 
sky-sail  and  royal  yards  to  be  sent  on  deck,  the  sky-sail  masts 
sent  down,  and  all  the  lee  guns  housed.  These  things  being 
accomplished,  the  watch's  hammocks  were  piped  down,  and 
one  half  the  ship's  company  retired  to  their  swinging  pillows. 

The  watch  on  deck  wrapped  themselves  in  their  pea-jackets. 
Some  gathered  in  groups  and  discoursed  carelessly  upon  ordi- 
nary subjects,  while  others  slunk  away  behind  the  gun  carriages 
and  composed  themselves  to  sleep.  The  after-guard,  stationed 
abaft  the  mizen-mast,  had  generally  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  damp  deck  and  were  dozing  quietly,  when  one,  who  chanc- 
ed to  be  awake,  aroused  the  sleepers  with  these  portentous 
words  :  '  Get  up,  all  of  you — -the  first  lieutenant  is  on  the  horse- 
block in  his  tarpaulins — he  has  got  the  trumpet — there  will  be 
works  here  presently.' 

At  that  moment  the  boatswain's  whistle  was  heard  at  the 
hatchway,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of — '  All  hands,  reef  top-sails 
ahoi  ! ' 

The  watch  hastened  on  deck  half-dressed  and  grumbling  ; 
but  the  cause  of  this  disagreeable  summons  was  soon  apparent 
to  the  discontented  mariners.  A  huge  dark  cloud  was  swiftly 
emerging  from  the  horizon,  and  the  swell  of  the  billows  was 
every  moment  augmenting.  The  forecastle  men  were  ordered 
to  take  in  the  jib.  The  topmen  were  sent  aloft.  The  top-sail 
yards  were  squared  in  as  the  haulyards  were  eased  away. 
When  the  yards  were  clued  down,  bunt-lines  and  reef-tackles 
hauled  up,  the  topmen  lay  out  on  the  yards  and  commenced 
reefing  the  sails.     The  wind  freshened  continually,  and  the  top- 
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men  were  not  allowed  to  descend  until  all  the  top-sails  were 
close-reefed. 

Their  task  being  concluded,  the  word  was  given — '  Come 
down  all  the  topmen.' 

The  haulyards  were  manned,  and  the  yards  lifted  off  the 
caps  ;  the  yards  were  braced,  and  the  first  lieutenant  said  to 
one  of  the  midshipmen,  '  Tell  the  boatswain  to  pipe  down.' 

'  Not  yet,  Sir  ! ' 

The  lieutenant  started,  and  turning  his  head  beheld  the  Cap- 
tain, wrapped  in  his  watch-coat,  standing  by  his  side  ;  the  dark- 
ness having  hidden  him  from  his  view,  or  rather  prevented 
him  from  distinguishing  his  person,  until  he  spoke. 

The  first  officer  promptly  countermanded  his  own  order,  and 
stood  respectfully  awaiting  the  commands  of  his  superior. 

The  Captain  walked  aft  and  mounted  the  weather  arm-chest. 

It  blew  a  considerable  gale  at  this  time,  but  as  the  sails  had 
been  so  much  reduced  the  watch  could  not  account  for  their 
Captain's  whim  in  keeping  them  on  deck  when  they  imagined 
their  services  were  not  needed.  Not  a  little  dissatisfaction 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  several  of  the  watch  had  stolen 
unobserved  below,  when  the  Captain  sprang  suddenly  upon  the 
deck,  and  with  a  violent  scream  exclaimed — '  Man  the  top-sail 
clue-lines  !  Let  fly  top-sail  sheets  and  haulyards  !  Hurry  aloft, 
topmen  ! ' 

Ere  the  appalling  order  could  be  more  than  half  obeyed,  the 
ship  was  struck  by  a  squall  so  violent  as  to  spring  the  main- 
topmast  and  bury  the  lee  hammock-nettings  in  the  foaming 
wave.  The  sheets  and  haulyards  were  let  go,  the  topmen  hur- 
ried up  the  rigging,  and  the  wild  wind,  as  it  shrieked  through 
the  blocks  and  roared  amongst  the  cordage,  formed  an  apt 
accompaniment  with  the  creaking  of  the  yards,  the  shouts  of 
the  officers,  the  cries  of  the  top-captains,  the  boatswain's  calls, 
and  the  loud  cursing  of  the  sailors. 

The  black  but  fire-crested  waves  rushed  by  like  rolling 
mountains,  while  ever  and  anon  a  tempest-driven  billow  smote 
the  side  of  the  ship  with  such  violence  that  she  trembled  as  if 
struck  by  a  rock  thrown  from  a  catapulta. 

Amid  the  confusion,  orders  were  given  to  haul  up  the  fore- 
sail :  but  as  the  sheet  was  started,  the  sail  bade  a  hasty  adieu 
to  the  bolt-ropes,  was  seen  a  moment  careering  in  the  air  of 
the  lee  bow,  and  then  quietly  extended  itself  over  the  crest  of 
a  lofty  billow. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  furl  the  top-sails.     The  fore3 
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main,  and  mizen  topmen  sprang  upon  their  respective  yards  ; 
and  although  such  was  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  dashing  of 
the  sails,  and  the  motion  of  the  plunging  ship,  that  they  could 
scarcely  maintain  their  foot-hold,  yet  they  resolutely  grappled 
with  the  sails  and  strove  to  bring  them  to  the  yards. 

But  now  a  yet  more  furious  gust  of  wind  assailed  them. 
The  main  top-sail,  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  a  cannon, 
burst  asunder,  and  the  fore  and  mizen  top-sails  soon  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  the  decks  of  the 
frigate  were  invaded  by  every  wave  that  struck  her.  Three 
times  did  the  Captain  put  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth  and  shout 
with  his  utmost  force — '  Come  down  from  aloft.  Let  the  sails 
go  and  save  yourselves  ! '  But  his  voice  mingled,  undistin- 
guished, with  the  humming  blast,  and  did  net  even  reach  his 
own  ears. 

All  that  man  could  do,  was  done.  No  orders  could  be  given, 
for  no  voice  could  be  heard.  Every  person  on  deck,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  now  remained  perfectly  still  and  awaited  the 
issue  with  calmness  ;  while  above  his  head  the  top-sails  were 
dashing  to  ribbons  in  the  gale,  and  the  furious  sea  resembled  a 
thousand  volcanoes  hurling  their  flaming  missiles  into  the  air, 
and  shooting  forth  fire  on  every  side. 

At  length  a  sudden  movement  was  observed  amongst  the 
seamen  on  the  forecastle.  Their  attention  seemed  to  be  at- 
tracted by  something  on  the  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ship.  The  agitation  moved  gradually  aft,  until  the  Captain, 
looking  over  the  weather  bow,  beheld  a  large  schooner,  with  all 
sail  set,  coming  down  before  the  wind  and  riding  the  formless 
seas  with  perfect  ease  and  security.  He  gazed  at  this  pheno- 
menon with  amazement,  while  the  crew  seemed  petrified  with 
indescribable  horror  !  The  boldest  seamen  turned  pale  ;  and 
many  a  heart  which  had  never  before  known  fear,  inly  trembled. 

Not  a  man  stirred  while  the  mysterious  bark  sailed  swiftly  by 
the  prow  of  the  frigate.  Her  white  sails  were  seen  a  moment 
to  leeward,  and  then  she  became  enveloped  in  the  surrounding 
darkness.  As  the  schooner  disappeared,  the  wind  began  to 
abate,  and  the  seamen  ventured  to  open  their  mouths. 

'  Shelly,'  said  an  old  tar  on  the  forecastle,  '  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  sight  before — a  schooner  with  her  square-sail  out  in  such 
a  harrycane  ?  ' 

'It  concerns  you  not  what  I  have  seen,'  replied  Shelly. 
'  Why  do  you  ask  me  the  question  ?  Go,  inquire  of  some  of 
the  old  sailors  who  have  seen  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  will 
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swear  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  that  they  have  shaken  hands 
with  some  of  her  crew.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  grumbled  the  other  with  a  sneer,  l  you  are  mighty 
short  with  me.     It's  no  hard  guessing  who  the  Jonah  is  ! ' 

'  Thunder  and  Mars  ! '  exclaimed  Shelly,  grasping  the  other 
by  the  throat,  <  it's  time  there  was  an  end  to  these  insinuations 
— and  I  swear  by  the  diadem  that  decks  the  brow  of  his  Infer- 
nal Majesty,  the  first  man  that  shall  mention  the  name  of  Jonah 
again  to  me,  shall  take  Jonah's  leap  into  the  sea ! ' 

e  What !  fighting  again,  Shelly  !  '  cried  the  second  lieutenant, 
who  happened  to  be  near  the  youth.  '  I  am  sorry  for  you — but 
I  must  report  you  to  the  first  lieutenant.  Go  to  the  mainmast, 
Sir.' 

The  officer  walked  aft,  and  Shelly  repaired  to  the  mainmast. 

'  How,  Sir  ! '  said  the  first  lieutenant  as  he  approached  the 
fife-rail  ;  '  can't  you  forget  your  old  habit  of  using  your 
flippers  ? ' 

'  Do  what  you  please  with  me,'  replied  Shelly,  sternly,  '  and 
do  not  trouble  me  with  any  of  your  insolent  questions.' 

'  Ha  !  mutinous  villain  ! '  cried  the  exasperated  officer ;  and 
he  aimed  a  blow  with  his  clenched  hand  at  the  head  of  the 
youth. 

Shelly  dexterously  warded  the  blow,  and  with  his  nervous 
right  hand  knocked  the  lieutenant  flat  upon  U<e  deck. 

'  Mutiny  !  mutiny  ! '  shouted  a  dozen  midshipmen  at  once  ; 
and  drawing  their  rusty  dirks,  they  flew  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  Shelly  laughed  scornfully  when  he  saw  this  musquito 
tribe  menace  him  with  pointless  bodkins,  and  some  of  them 
would  probably  have  measured  their  length  by  the  side  of  the 
prostrate  lieutenant  had  not  the  Captain  commanded  silence, 
and  assisted  the  latter  to  rise.  The  Commodore  at  the  same 
time  thrust  his  head  up  the  after  gangway,  and  asked  the  quar- 
ter master  at  the  helm  what  was  the  matter. 

'  I  don't  rightly  know,  Sir,'  answered  the  sailor,  touching  his 
hat,  <  but  I  believe  somebody  forward  there  has  got  an  Irish 
hoist.' 

A  stray  midshipman  came  up  and  officiously  satisfied  the 
Commodore's  curiosity. 

'  What  !  strike  the  first  lieutenant  !  '  exclaimed  the  Com- 
modore with  great  vehemence.  '  Put  that  fellow  in  double 
irons  immediately  !     Bear  a  hand,  Sir.' 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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THE       MEETING. 

Again  we've  met — again  that  look 
Of  loveliness  and  light, 
Has  thrown  a  gleam  of  gladness 
O'er  my  spirit's  joyless  night. 
Again  that  peerless,  faultless  brow, 
Has  waked  love's  slumbering  stream, 
As  'twere  the  bright  fulfilment 
Of  youth's  fond,  unshadowed  dream  ! 

Years,  long  and  change-fraught  years,  have  passed 

Since  last  Ave  met  as  now, 

And  care  has  written  out  his  scroll 

Upon  my  aching  brow — 

And  fame  has  whispered  words  of  fire, 

And  twined  for  me  her  wreath, 

While  affection's  undiscovered  mine 

Lay  unheeded  all  beneath  ! — 

And  love  has  been  to  me  a  name, 

And  pleasure's  '  brimming  cup ' 

Is  dashed,  like  Avaves  on  desert  sands, 

Wher  ■  none  may  gather  up. 

E.  Z. 


THE       WILMENTO       FAMILY. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  in  company  with  a  friend,  I  em- 
barked at  Richmond  on  board  a  steamboat,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  via  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  to  Boston.  As  the  boat 
proceeded  down  James  River,  we  had  an  abundance  of  leisure 
to  survey  the  beautiful  scenery  which  skirts  that  most  singularly 
winding  stream.  Presently  we  came  in  sight  of  a  splendid 
mansion,  seated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  country.  On  some  of 
the  out-buildings,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  time  had  set 
his  mark.  The  mansion  house,  however,  had  been  recently 
repaired,  and  still  retained  an  air  of  magnificence.     I  turned  to 
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my  companion  and  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged.  He  replied 
that  of  the  present  occupant  he  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  history  of  its  former  owner.  At  my  request, 
he  then  detailed  the  eventful  career  of  the  Wilmento  Family. 

The  parentage  of  Mr.  Jeromus  Wilmento  was  peculiar  ;  his 
father  being  a  French  refugee,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of 
a  Scotch  emigrant.  His  disposition  was  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  in  the  issue  of  such  an  union.  He  had  all 
the  vivacity  without  any  of  the  integrity  of  the  natives  of  France. 
From  his  mother  he  inherited  the  characteristics  of  the  land  of 
her  progenitors,  and  was  industrious  and  saving.  Early  in  life, 
to  accumulate  a  fortune  had  become  the  fixed  purpose  of  his 
soul — a  purpose  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  devoted  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions.  Years  spent  in  petty  traffic  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  dexterously 
managed  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  received  axiom,  that  money 
begets  money,  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  career  he  united  himself  in  marriage  with  one 
whom  he  considered  well  calculated  to  advance  his  views  in 
life.  But  Mrs.  Isadora  was  proud,  haughty  and  ambitious  ; 
she  was  desirous  of  gain,  even  to  a  fault,  though  fond  of 
show  and  parade  ;  and  to  figure  as  a  leader  in  the  gay  world  of 
fashion,  was  the  governing  principle  of  her  soul.  After  years 
spent  in  accumulation,  her  husband's  success  and  prosperity 
placed  within  her  power  the  means  of  gratifying  the  aspirations 
of  her  ambitious  heart. 

She  had  but  one  child — Maria  Helena,  who  at  fifteen  was 
artful,  gay  and  handsome.  Her  mother,  feeling  the  deficiency  of 
her  own  education,  resolved  that  that  of  her  daughter  should 
be  full  and  perfect.  Having  been  early  taught  the  essentials, 
Maria  Helena  was  at  this  time  receiving  instructions  in  the  ac- 
complishments pertaining  to  the  education  of  a  fashionable 
young  lady.  The  best  masters  were  employed  to  teach  her 
music,  painting  and  the  languages.  Her  parents  sought  not  to 
make  her  amiable  or  estimable  ;  and  if  they  had,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  succeeded,  her  disposition 
being  similar  to  theirs.  To  those  below  her  she  was  arrogant 
and  revengeful  ;  to  those  above  her,  fawning,  cringing  and 
yielding.  While  she  could  squander  thousands  in  the  pur- 
chase of  superfluous  finery,  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
contribute  a  farthing  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  In  this, 
however,  she  but  followed  the  example  of  her  parents.  Her 
father,  it  is  true,  to  gratify  his  purse-proud  heart,  sometimes 
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put  down  his  name  as  a  subscriber  for  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
some  fashionable  chanty  ;  but  the  humble  suppliant,  how  wor- 
thy soever  he  might  be,  who  came  to  solicit  the  means  of  alle- 
viating the  sufferings  of  his  sick  family,  or  to  save  them  from 
starvation,  was  spurned  from  his  presence. 

The  world  went  well  with  the  rich  Wilmentos.  They  flut- 
tered glitteringly  in  the  sunbeams  of  pleasure.  A  house  in 
town  and  a  retreat  in  the  country,  with  a  splendid  equipage, 
were  theirs.  A  round  of  amusements  occupied  their  time  ; 
and  they  were  everywhere  cheered  by  the  bows  and  smiles  of 
the  great  and  gay,  who  partook  of  their  sumptuous  dinners  and 
participated  in  the  enjoyments  of  their  splendid  parties. 

Maria  Helena  wa%  present  at  all  public  assemblies,  where  by 
the  aid  of  those  subtle  witcheries  which  are  familiar  to  fashiona- 
ble coquettes,  she  succeeded  in  drawing  around  her  a  bevy  of 
gay  young  men  who  '  felt  or  feigned  a  flame.'  Her  mamma  had 
more  than  hinted  that  she  should  so  conduct  towards  some  one 
of  her  young  male  acquaintance  as  to  induce  him  to  declare 
himself,  to  the  end  that  the  house  of  Wilmento  might  be  prop- 
ped and  sustained  and  rendered  illustrious,  by  an  alliance  with 
some  rich  and  honorable  family.  She  scarcely  needed  this 
persuasion  from  her  impatient  mamma.  To  obtain  a  husband, 
rich  and  fashionable,  had  long  been  the  object  nearest  her  heart. 
For  a  considerable  time  she  had  directed  the  whole  artillery  of 
her  charms  upon  Mr.  Eugene  Adolphus,  who  had  on  various 
occasions  shown  her  unusual  attentions.  Mr.  Adolphus,  idol- 
ized by  his  parents,  was  indulged  in  everything  sought  by  his 
unrestrained  desires.  He  had  early  in  life  taken  a  dislike  to 
study  ;  consequently  his  mind  was  like  the  unweeded  garden. 
He  flattered  himself,  as  he  did  his  deluded  parents,  that  his 
immense  fortune  would  make  up  the  deficiency  of  merit  and 
accomplishments.  Such  was  the  man  whom  Maria  Helena 
essayed  to  captivate.  When,  however,  she,  supposed  that  a  fit 
opportunity  was  alone  wanting  to  produce  from  Mr.  Adolphus 
an  avowal  of  the  power  and  potency  of  '  Love's  sad  archery,' 
an  incident  occurred  which  terminated  the  courtship. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  Mr.  Adolphus,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers,  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Maria  Helena 
some  three  or  four  times  a  week.  On  the  morning  of  the  last 
interview,  she  had  bestowed  unusual  care  in  the  arrangements 
of  her  toilet.  Her  fair  person  was  arrayed  in  its  most  fascinating 
dress,  and  her  pretty  face  displayed  its  most  bewitching  smiles. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  convince  her  lover  how  much 
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she  desired  to  please  him,  she  had  decorated  the  mantel-piece 
with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  had  just  completed 
the  arrangements  for  receiving  him,  when  he  was  announced. 
The  customary  compliments  over,  he  seated  himself  by  her 
side.  The  usual  edifying  conversation  ensued.  The  weather, 
and  the  party  of  the  previous  evening,  were  elaborately  discuss- 
ed. At  this  juncture,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  flowers,  and 
complimented,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  panegyric,  the  taste  of 
his  lovely  Maria,  who  he  doubted  not  had  directed  this  pretty 
embellishment.  Being  near-sighted,  he  did  not  observe  that 
they  were  artificial,  but  put  his  nose  in  a  position  to  inhale  their 
fragrance.  Instead,  however,  of  the  perfume  with  which  he 
expected  to  be  regaled,  his  olfactories  were  treated  to  the 
effluvia  of  some  lamp  oil,  which  the  servant  had  carelessly  spilt 
a  short  time  previous.  As  the  genius  of  mischief  would  have 
it,  he  had  put  his  nose  on  the  very  flower  where  the  oil  fell, 
and  where  it  still  remained  in  considerable  quantity,  as  the 
oleaginous  appearance  of  his  '  nasal  promontory '  plainly  evinc- 
ed. The  disconcerted  beau,  burning  with  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion, dispensed  with  the  formalities  of  ceremonious  leave-taking, 
and  rushed  precipitately  from  the  house.  Alas,  for  human 
hopes  !  This  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  and 
laughable  as  it  certainly  was,  produced  a  separation  of  the  lov- 
ers ;  and  thus  the  cup  of  bliss,  which  appeared  rising  wooingly 
to  the  lips  of  Miss  Wilmento,  by  this  untoward  event  was  dash- 
ed to  the  earth  at  once  and  forever. 

The  disappointment  of  the  daughter  seemed  but  the  precur- 
sor of  the  downfall  of  the  family.  Mr.  Wilmento  was  prudent 
and  economical  until  he  became  affluent.  To  gratify  the  vanity 
of  his  wife,  he  then  enlarged  his  family  establishment  and  in- 
creased his  expenses.  But  when  her  desires  were  but  par- 
tially gratified,  he  met  with  some  severe  reverses.  Various 
speculations  had  resulted  in  serious  losses.  As  if  bent  on  de- 
struction, however,  she  heeded  not  the  voice  of  remonstrance. 
Like  an  ill-fated  ship,  floating  on  a  smooth  sea,  with  every  sail 
set  to  the  favoring  breeze,  she  pursued  her  course  towards  the 
rocks,  unmindful  of  the  prudential  suggestions  of  her  husband, 
who,  as  a  skilful  pilot,  warned  her  of  the  breakers  ahead.  The 
family  expenses  were  kept  up,  and  Mr.  Wilmento's  embarrass- 
ments were  increased.  To  relieve  himself,  he  resorted  to  over- 
reaching, or  legal  swindling  ;  and,  encouraged  by  partial  success, 
he  persevered  until  he  became  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
law.    The  usual  consequences  followed,,  viz.  prosecution,  con- 
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yiction  and  fine,  punishment  and  degradation.  The  downhill 
career  of  the  Wilmentos  was  now  rapid  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  stripped  of  their  splendid  equipage  and  costly  furniture. 
Their  houses  having  been  previously  mortgaged  for  their  full 
value,  were  now  taken  from  them,  and  thus  they  were  driven 
to  feel  a  portion  of  that  misery  for  which  they  had  no  sympa- 
thy when  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts of  affluence.  The  wretched  Wilmento  had  not  the  moral 
courage  which  the  good  man  feels  in  the  hour  of  distress  and 
affliction,  and  madly  rushed  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
His  wife  survived  him  only  to  sink  still  deeper  in  disgrace  and 
misery.  She  established  a  house  which  was  not  the  resort  of 
vestals,  and  the  daughter  shared  the  mother's  degradation. 

Before  dismissing  the  story,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  for  a 
moment  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Wilmentos.  They  had  vainly 
supposed  that  to  become  rich,  to  live  in  a  splendidly  furnished 
house,  and  to  give  costly  parties,  would  insure  to  them  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all.  Never  were  mortals  more  mistaken. 
They  were  envied  by  the  unthinking,  and  respected  and  feared 
by  those  who  were  dependent  on  them  ;  but  the  indifferent 
laughed,  and  the  judicious  were  grieved  at  their  folly. 

The  tale  is  ended.  The  careful  observer  will  learn  from  it 
an  instructive  lesson.  He  will  note  the  insufficiency  of  wealth 
to  confer  happiness  on  its  possessor.  In  the  midst  of  gaiety, 
the  whirl  of  dissipation  may  produce  pleasurable  sensations, 
arising  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment ;  but  these  sensa- 
tions are  as  evanescent  as  the  meteor's  glare,  which  electrifies 
and  dazzles  for  an  instant,  only  to  deepen  the  gloom  which 
succeeds.  Nay,  even  in  the  ball-room,  with  all  the  appliances 
and  means  of  pleasure,  where  the  beautiful  and  gaily  dressed 
are  seen,  and  where  music  lends  its  aid  to  give  rapture  to  the 
hour,  even  there  the  soul  is  unsatisfied, 

And  the  heart,  mistrustful,  asks  if  this  be  joy. 

Here  my  companion  ceased  ;  and  as  the  evening  had  con- 
siderably advanced,  I  retired  to  my  berth  to  '  inly  ruminate '  on 
the  narrative  to  which  I  had  been  listening.  j.  c. 

30* 
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THE      S  E  A-M  AID. 

Far  in  a  beauteous  isle  that  rose, 

An  emerald,  in  the  crystal  sea, 
Her  home  a  lonely  sea-maid  chose, 

Where  all  was  flowers  and  melody. 

Her  features  wore  a  youthful  smile  ; 

No  tear  bedewed  her  cheeks  so  fair  ; 
No  winter  chilled  her  happy  isle, 

Nor  sorrow  marked  its  footstep  there. 

An  angel  oft,  in  light  arrayed, 

Came  down  to  bless  the  sea-nymph's  home  ; 
And  oft  he  warned  the  favored  maid, 

Across  the  ocean  ne'er  to  roam. 

But  every  vale,  and  every  hill, 
With  safety  she  might  wander  o'er  ; 

And  there  content  and  cautious  still, 
She  promised  to  avoid  the  shore. 

Yet  once,  upon  a  sunny  eve, 

She  sported  near  the  silver  tide  ; 
Then,  careless,  dared  the  bank  to  leave, 

And  far  across  the  waters  glide. 

Night  closed  around,  the  shore  was  lost, 

No  friendly  angel  came  to  save  ; 
And  helpless  'mid  the  billows  tossed, 

She  wept,  and  perished  in  the  wave. 


THE       FIRST       FOOT. A       TALE. 

FROM    FRASER's   LONDON    MAGAZINE. 

Well  do  I,  your  grandfather,  my  dear  Anna,  remember  the 
winter  of  17 — ;  and  well  I  may.  The  frost  had  completely 
sheeted  every  loch  in  the  neighborhood  with  strong  ice  ;  and  the 
31st  of  December  was  the  day  on  which  a  bonspiel  was  play- 
ed by  two  adjoining  parishes  for  twenty  stones  of  oatmeal,  to 
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be  given  to  the  poor,  and  be  paid  by  the  losing  party.  I  was 
rather  too  young  to  take  an  active  part,  particularly  as  the  best 
players  were  selected  on  either  side  :  I  was  present,  however, 
and  catching  the  spirit  of  that  best  of  games,  resolved  to  make 
myself  master  of  it  with  all  possible  despatch.  Our  party  were 
defeated,  but  their  good  humor  not  interrupted  ;  and  after 
spending  the  evening  together  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  the 
greater  part  of  them  resolved  to  continue  at  the  village  inn,  to 
'  drink  out  the  auld  year  and  in  the  new,'  according  to  their 
own  avowal.  My  mind  was  bent  on  other  matters.  No  sooner 
were  all  completely  engaged,  than  I  returned  alone  to  the  loch, 
and  availing  myself  of  the  clear  moonlight,  selected  half-a-dozen 
curling-stones,  and  commenced  a  self-contested  game  with  great 
spirit.  Long  I  plied  my  task  with  unabated  energy,  growing 
more  and  more  skilful  as  I  played,  till  I  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  my  abilities  in  combating  the  lately  victo- 
rious party.  Midnight  had  been  past  some  hours,  when  I  be- 
gan to  feel  fatigued,  and  to  think  of  returning  home.  I  had 
not  crossed  more  than  a  field  or  two,  when  it  came  into  my 
head  that  I  might  as  well  avail  myself  of  being  early  out,  as  it 
was  then  New  Year's  Morning,  and  be  First  Foot  at  Muiredge, 
which  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  my  first  of  friends.  To 
resolve  and  to  execute  were  scarcely  two  things  with  me  in 
those  days  ;  and  away  I  bounded  across  the  crisp  pasture-fields 
with  light  foot  and  lighter  heart. 

When  I  arrived,  1  carefully  explored  every  door  and  window, 
lest  some  one  might  have  anticipated  me  ;  but  all  was  silent. 
Being  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  whole  place,  I  hastened  to 
the  barn-yard,  procured  a  sheaf  of  wheat  for  a  first-footing  pre- 
sent, returned,  and  availing  myself  again  of  the  local  knowledge 
which  my  intimacy  with  the  family  had  given  me,  with  a  hook- 
ed stick  I  '  shot  the  bolt,'  and  gave  myself  admittance.  I 
sought  my  way  to  the  bed  of  the  gudeman.  Thrusting  the 
door  gently  open — it  never  was  barred — I  slipped  in,  and  in 
the  same  instant  wished  him  a  happy  new  year,  and  tossed 
into  the  bed  above  him  the  ample  and  well-omened  wheat- 
sheaf.  His  hand  was  immediately  held  forth,  and  his  cheerful 
voice  answered  my  hail  in  that  full,  warm,  heart-breathing  tone 
peculiar  to  him,  the  very  remembrance  of  which  causes  my  old 
heart  even  now  to  glow  and  swell  within  my  bosom.  The 
gudewife  joined  her  welcome  and  her  blessing,  mixed  with  a 
kindly  censure  for  my  wandering  and  house-breaking  propensi- 
ties ;  and  concluded  by  hinting,  that  she  believed  none  in  the 
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house  were  yet  stirring.  She  knew  my  heart,  and  her  own 
unstained  and  single  mind  thought  of  no  evil  ;  nor  in  my  case 
did  she  judge  amiss.  I  turned  my  steps  again  to  awake  my  be- 
loved Mary  ;  but  made  no  great  haste,  and  caused  noise  suffi- 
cient to  let  my  approach  be  heard.  Her  door  was  slightly 
withheld,  but  soon  gave  way  ;  and  I  found  her  up  and  hastily 
dressed.  I  enveloped  her  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,  which  I  had 
hastily  picked  up  in  the  passage,  and  pressed  the  new  year's 
salutation  on  the  softest,  sweetest,  and  most  innocent  cheek 
that  ever  blushed  beneath  the  warm  kiss  of  love. 

A  light  was  speedily  procured  ;  and  rapidly  did  servant  after 
servant  appear,  each  bearing  some  rough  and  therefore  sousy 
offering,  till  the  worthy  couple  were  in  no  small  hazard  of  being 
smothered  beneath  the  abundance  of  their  accumulating  luck. 
The  table,  meanwhile,  had  been  bountifully  furnished  by  the 
ready  hand  of  the  kindly  and  active  Mary,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  privileged  to  discharge  the  duties  of  gudewife.  Each 
and  all  were  pressed — nay,  compelled — to  partake,  and  that  in 
no  scanty  measure.  Cakes  expressly  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  mountain-dew  of  superior  flavor  and  strength,  freely 
given  and  gratefully  received,  warmed  the  hearts  and  loosened 
the  tongues  of  all,  from  the  old  tried  servant  to  the  wee  herd- 
callant  ;  while  the  good  couple  remained  in  bed,  according  to 
established  custom,  there  to  receive  the  offerings  and  hear  the 
kind  wishes  of  every  visitant. 

It  was  yet  early*  The  day-sky  had  scarcely  begun  to  whiten 
the  far  east,  when  I  mentioned  my  intention  of  trying  whether 
I  might  not  have  the  luck  to  be  First  Foot  in  some  other 
place.  This  was  quite  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  consequently  met  with  little  opposition  ;  especially  as  I 
expressed  my  purpose  of  soon  returning  to  spend  the  day  with 
them.  The  true  cause  of  my  departure  was  the  fever  of  hap- 
piness with  which  my  whole  heart  burned  :  I  longed  for  the 
broad  heath  and  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  that  the  trans- 
ports of  my  bosom  might  have  free  and  undiscovered  vent.  A 
tender  look,  a  fond  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  whispered  pro- 
mise of  an  early  return  to  my  Mary,  were  all  that  farther  passed ; 
till  I  was  once  more  alone  on  the  open  moor,  at  one  time  gaz- 
ing back  on  sweet  Muiredge  in  silent  depth  of  joy,  at  another 
leaping  and  racing  along  in  a  perfect  delirium  of  rapture. 

My  first  impetuous  bursts  of  happiness  had  considerably 
abated,  and  I  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  other  dwellings,  when 
I  saw  a  strange  figure  approaching   me.     I  never  was  easily 
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alarmed,  but  at  that  sight  I  felt  an  instinctive  shuddering,  and  a 
wish  to  avoid  a  rencounter,  for  which  I  knew  no  reason.  It 
was  not,  however,  now  possible,  except  by  absolute  flight  ;  and 
my  heart  was  at  that  moment  too  high  to  permit  me  to  flee 
from  any. created  existence.  I  therefore  advanced  steadily  and 
determinedly  ;  keeping,  meanwhile,  a  sharp  eye  on  the  figure 
which  had  thus  excited  at  once  antipathy  and  somewhat  of 
alarm.  Scarcely  can  I  say  that  my  heart  or  my  nerves  felt  in 
any  manner  relieved,  when,  upon  a  nearer  survey,  I  recognised 

the  person  of  Luckie  N ,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  all  the 

world  from  whom  T  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  fiend.  In- 
deed her  reputation  was  scarcely  less  black  and  diabolical  than 
that  of  the  arch-fiend  himself.  She  inhabited  a  cottage  attach- 
ed to  the  farm  of  Muiredge,  to  which  she  had  come  many 
years  before  with  an  infant  daughter.  Whether  she  were  a 
widow  or  not,  no  one  knew,  and  few  cared  to  inquire.  With- 
out having  any  apparent  means,  she  always  paid  her  rent,  and 
kept  her  daughter  dressed  in  a  style  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any 
neighboring  farmer's  daughter  ;  while  her  own  attire  was  al- 
ways wild  and  squalid,  scarcely  better  than  that  of  beggary. 
When  people  spoke  of  her,  it  was  mostly  in  an  under-tone,  ac- 
companied with  shrugs  and  significant  looks,  as  if  fearing  to  be 
overheard  ;  while  bolder  tones  told  strange  tales  of  her  evil 
power  and  inclination.  No  one  loved  her  ;  yet  none  ventured 
to  offend,  or  to  deny  her  request.  It  was  her  constant  endea- 
vor to  push  her  daughter  forward  in  all  the  parties  of  gaiety  and 
amusement  which  the  country-side  afforded  ;  and  the  dread  of 
the  mother's  power  and  malignancy  procured  the  daughter  ad- 
mission, though  it  could  not  make  her  a  favorite.  It  had 
chanced,  that  once  or  twice  during  the  preceding  autumn  I  had 

met  with  Winifred  N (such  was  her  uncommon  name),  and 

pitying  her  neglected  condition,  had  shown  her  some  attention : 
once  I  had  even  accompanied  her  home,  rather  than  see  a 
young  woman  depart  alone,  by  night,  across  a  dreary  country. 
From  that  time  old  Luckie  had  spared  no  pains  to  allure  me  ; 
and  though  I  shunned  her  advances,  she  ceased  not  to  persecute  . 
me  with  her  disagreeable  blandishments,  which  had  but  the  effect 
of  exciting  in  my  heart  the  more  loathing  abhorrence  towards 
both  herself  and  her  daughter. 

When  I  recognised  her,  I  started,  stood  still,  and  gazed  in 
silence,  unable  either  to  pass  on  or  give  her  the  customary  new 
year's  salutation.  She  fixed  her  keen  coal-black  eyes  on  me 
for  an  instant,  knitting  her  thick  lucken-brows,  till  they  stood 
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mingled  ;  then,  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  expressive  of  kindness, 
though  croaking  like  a  raven,  addressed  me  thus  :  '  So  ye're 
on  your  way  to  wish  a  happy  new  year  to  the  auld  woman,  are 
ye  ?  Weel,  that's  very  thoughtfu'  ;  and  I  owe  you  mony 
thanks,  nae  doubt.'  I  answered  not  ;  my  lips,  indeed,  moved, 
but  my  tongue  refused  its  office.  Again  she  read  my  face  with 
her  lustrous  eyes  ;  then  glancing  one  look  across  the  heath,  in 
the  direction  in  which  I  had  come,  '  Were  ye  coming  to  my  bit 
cot,  or  no  ? '  cried  she,  fiercely.  I  muttered  a  negative.  c  Have 
ye  been  at  Muiredge,  then  ?  and  were  ye  First  Fit  there  ? ' 
screamed  she,  stretching  forth  her  claw-like  hands  as  she  spoke. 
'  I  was  there,'  replied  I.  '  The  muckle  deil  speed  ye're  errand  ! 
An'  for  me  !  I  may  e'en  gang  back  the  gate  I  came  ;  my  pains 
are  casten  awa  for  little  feck,  I  trow  ! '  So  saying,  she  dashed 
to  the  ground  a  small  bundle  of  plants,  which  she  had  previously 
kept  concealed  in  her  tattered  apron.  My  eye  followed  it,  and 
I  could  dimly  see  that  it  was  a  strange  assortment  of  wild  and 
noxious  plants  ;  amongst  which  were  conspicuous  the  hemlock, 
rank  nettles  such  as  grow  in  churchyards,  and  the  long  stems 
of  withered  foxgloves,  better  known  among  country  people  by 
the  name  of  dead  men's  fingers.  '  An'  ye  hae  slighted  my 
puir  Winnie,  silly  thing  ! — an'  a'  for  the  sake  o'  that  strae-faced 
creature,  Mary  o'  Muiredge  !  Bide  a  wee,  my  canty  chiel,  till 
a'  comes  to  a',  an'  we'll  maybe  see  wha  has  maist  reason  to 
craw  crouse.  An'  ye  hae  been  First  Fit  at  Muiredge  ?  I  trow 
I'm  your  First  Fit  ;  an'  ye'll  nae  forget  wha  ye  met  this  morn- 
ing, the  langest  day  ye  hae  to  live,  or  I'm  sair  mista'en  ! '  I 
attempted  to  mitigate  her  rising  rage,  by  asking  what  harm  I 
had  done.  '  What  harm  ? '  exclaimed  she  ;  '  what  harm,  in- 
deed !  Yonder's  my  puir  lassie  lying  pining  awa  afore  my  face, 
an'  a'  for  you.  Ye  hae  stown  her  heart  an'  her  happiness,  an' 
ca'  ye  that  nae  harm  ?  Ye  hae  fed  her  hopes  wi'  love-blinks, 
an'  now  ta'en  away  their  sunshine  an'  their  life  :  ca'  ye  that 
nae  harm  ?  Her  days  maun  now  be  joyless,  an'  her  nights  ken 
nought  o'  sleep  ;  an'  ca'  ye  that  nae  harm  ?  An'  think  ye 
auld  Luckie  will  see  a'  that  without  gieing  you  ye're  new  year's 
blessing  ?  May  I  fry  amang  the  red  aizles  o'  the  brimstane  pit, 
gin  I  dinna  be  about  wi'  you  an'  mair  !  Twa  or  three  neibors 
may  jeer  at  her  ;  but  ye  shall  be  a  world's  wonder  to  the  frere 
an'  the  fremit  ! '  And  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  she  pulled 
off  her  shoe  and  stocking  from  her  left  foot,  threw  them  over 
her  left  shoulder,  knelt  upon  her  bared  left  knee,  and  in  a  tone 
between  a  scream  and  a  howl,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  impre- 
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cations  too  horrible  to  be  repeated  ;  at  the  bare  recollection  of 
which  my  ears  yet  tingle,  and  my  blood  runs  cold.  Then 
starting  up,  she  dashed  against  me  her  bundle  of  poisonous 
weeds,  skimmed  withershins  around  me,  and  hurried  away, 
uttering,  as  she  went,  a  wild  yell  of  mingled  curses,  laughter, 
and  derision. 

How  long  I  remained  upon  the  spot  in  a  bewildered  stupor 
I  know  not,  nor  how  I  reached  home  ;  but  when  I  recovered 
some  degree  of  self-possession,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by 
my  mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  all  deeply  alarmed,  and  filled 
with  wonder  at  my  altered  looks  and  manner.  To  their  inqui- 
ries I  found  myself  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  give  other 
than  vague  unsatisfactory  replies.  In  truth,  I  then  began  to 
perceive  myself  a  changed  man — changed  in  look,  thought, 
feeling,  action,  and  purpose.  Yet  still  I  could  perceive  the 
change,  and  could  even  confusedly  reason  upon  my  own  strange 
transformation.  My  bosom  was  torn  with  a  jarring  anarchy  of 
contending  natures.  When  I  thought  of  my  Mary  it  was  with 
abhorrence  ;  detestation  blackened  in  my  heart,  and  curses 
mustered  on  my  lips,  yet  they  were  repressed,  while  both  the 
rise  and  the  repression  seemed  to  be  effected  without  my  will  ; 
only,  that  their  rise  was  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness and   violence,  while  their  departure  produced  a  sensation 

of  calmness  and  pleasure.     The  image  of  Winifred  N ■  rose 

equally  unbidden  ;  and  when  it  came,  my  whole  frame  felt 
feverish  and  restless  ;  till  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  forbore 
hastening  away  to  visit  her  whom  I  formerly  never  thought  of 
without  sentiments  of  aversion.  But  old  Luckie  herself  ! — 
often  her  haggard  form  floated  upon  my  mental  eye  ;  and  ever 
when  it  came,  I  could  not  refrain  from  casting  myself  on  my  left 
knee,  and  laughing  aloud  with  convulsive  energy.  Her  horrid 
imprecations  also  howled  in  my  heart,  rattled  in  my  throat, 
and  seemed  to  be  stifled  there,  and  beaten  back  by  some  guar- 
dian power,  which  had  not  quite  forsaken  its  most  miserable 
charge.  There  were,  indeed,  intervals  when  these  wild  work- 
ings sunk  into  silence  ;  but  still  the  whole  of  my  existence  had 
experienced  a  most  woful  transformation,  the  permanent  effects 
of  which  were  dislike  to  my  plighted  Mary,  an  unaccountable 
longing  for  the  company  of  Winnie  N -,  and  a  moody  me- 
lancholy, which  rendered  me  incapable  of  enduring  mirth,  or 
even  the  society  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Though  no  kind  of 
occupation  or  amusement  gave  me  any  pleasure,  yet  I  went 
about  my  ordinary  business,  for  a  time,  quite  as  usual,  only  that 
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I  continued  silent,  and  wearing  a  bewildered  air,  like  one  walk- 
ing in  a  dream.  And  when  my  friends  attempted  to  keep  me 
in  the  house,  I  would  break  away  with  indignation,  and  betake 
myself  to  my  employment.  But  these  were  only  the  begin- 
nings of  my  sorrows  :  ill  luck  began  to  dog  my  steps.  What- 
soever I  tried  to  do,  either  misgave,  or,  by  its  success,  occasion- 
ed more  trouble  and  vexation '  than  if  it  had  misgiven.  One 
day  I  had  saddled  my  favorite  horse,  with  the  intention  of  rid- 
ing to  a  short  distance  upon  some  business  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  mane  to  mount  him,  than  he  snorted, 
reared,  wrenched  the  bridle  out  of  my  grasp,  sprung  away,  gal- 
loped right  against  a  barred  fence,  leaped  it,  and,  alighting  in 
a  ditch  on  the  other  side,  fairly  broke  his  back.  Another  time, 
my  brother  got  me  enticed  to  accompany  him  on  a  fowling  ex- 
cursion, with  the  view  of  trying  if  my  melancholy  would  yield 
to  the  attractions  of  a  once  favorite  amusement.  How  it 
chanced  I  know  not  ;  but  while  we  were  crossing  an  open 
stubble-field  my  gun  went  off ;  part  of  the  shot  passed  through 
the  breast  of  my  brother's  coat,  as  it  flew  loose  in  the  wind, 
and  killed  my  faithful  Carlo.  The  poor  animal  gave  one  long 
howl,  and  turning  his  dying  looks  on  his  bewildered  master, 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  pity.  I  threw  away  the  murderous 
weapon,  and  fled  to  the  hills  like  a  hunted  deer. 

From  that  time  forward  I  regarded  myself  as  under  the  ma- 
lignant influence  of  some  fatal  spell  ;  and  dreaded  to  be  near 
anything  which  I  regarded,  lest  I  should  occasion  its  destruc- 
tion :  for  there  was  still  so  much  of  my  former  self  left,  as  to 
make  me  fully  aware  of  my  own  horrible  situation,  and  anxious 
to  do  no  injury,  since  incapable  of  doing  any  good.  During  all 
this  time  I  had  never  once  visited  Muiredge  ;  but,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  the  tidings  of  my  strange  malady  had  reached 
my  friends  there,  and  awakened  in  more  hearts  than  one  deep 
commiseration,  though  none  of  them  had  visited  me,  having  been 
told  that  at  the  mention  of  their  place  or  name  my  paroxysms 
became  more  dreadfully  violent.  And  could  my  tongue  but 
utter  what  were  my  feelings  upon  such  times,  it  were,  indeed,  a 
tale  to  congeal  the  blood  with  horror.  I  was  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  two  contending  powers  within  my  breast  ;  I  felt  the 
strife  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  angels  and 
fiends  ;  knowing  that  I  was  the  object  for  which  they  strove — 
that  my  everlasting  weal  or  wo  depended  on  which  should  gain 
the  mastery  ;  yet  feeling  the  while  such  utter  prostration  of  all 
active  energy,  that  I  could  not  make  even  the  slightest  effort  to 
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1  either  party  in  the  terribly-eventful  conflict.  My  heart  was 
jcked  away  and  restored,  my  soul  lost  and  won,  a  thousand 
oes  in  a  day.  One  only  consolation  was  mine — every  strug- 
j  terminated  in  the  supremacy  of  my  angelic  guardian.  Night 
•sleepless  night — that  was  the  very  carnival  time  of  agony  and 
>rror. 

At  length,  after  a  night  of  unutterable  torture,  the  dawn  of  a 
lovely  spring-tide  Sabbath  appeared  to  have  calmed  my  wild 
bosom.  I  suffered  myself  to  be  dressed,  and  led  to  chufch  by 
the  soft  hands  of  my  careful  sisters.  Strong  shudderings  passed 
over  my  whole  frame  as  I  trod  the  sacred  path  which  winded 
among  the  memorials  of  the  dead  ;  when  my  foot  touched  the 
porch  I  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  when  J  entered  into  the 
holy  pile  I  started,  and  scarcely  forbore  screaming  aloud  at  the 
sudden  passing  away  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  darkness,  and 
the  rushing  entrance  of  fresh  life,  and  love,  and  peace.  The 
spell  that  had  bound  me  was  broken,  my  own  nature  was  re- 
stored, and  I  felt  and  knew  all  that  I  had  been,  was,  and  dread- 
ed that  I  might  again  become.  Let  us  never  arraign  the  ways 
of  Providence.  He  who  has  never  known  sorrow,  is  incapable 
of  knowing  joy.  The  sudden  change  of  blackest  midnight  to 
brightest  noon,  would  be  faint  to  what  I  then  experienced  from 
agony  to  rapture.  The  sight  of  many  fair  and  many  venerable 
faces,  all  stilled  into  a  holy  Sabbath  calmness  and  attention — 
the  suppressed  and  regulated  breathings,  which  feared  to  inter- 
rupt the  words  of  admonition  or  of  prayer — the  fervent  piety  of 
our  loved  and  venerated  pastor — and,  above  all,  the  melodious 
voice  of  sacred  psalm  and  hymn,  sounding  to  me  like  the  song 
of  saints  and  angels  over  the  returning  wanderer,  poured  upon 
my  soul  a  bliss  too  mighty  for  human  utterance,  and  my  whole 
frame  thrilled  and  trembled  with  transport  uncontrollable.  I 
bent  me  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  gave  free  vent  to  the 
tears  and  prayers  that  gushed  copiously  from  my  liberated 
heart.  I  then  clearly  understood  my  dreary  destiny,  and  form- 
ed resolutions  how  it  should  be  met.  When  the  service  was 
over,  and  while  the  people  were  moving  away  with  slowr  and 
reverent  solemnity,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  my  Mary.  '  Pray 
for  me,  dear  Mary,'  whispered  I,  '  if  you  regard  my  welfare 
here  and  hereafter.  I  met  Luckie  N on  new  year's  morn- 
ing ;  her  curse  is  on  me  :  the  powers  of  evil  have  obtained 
permission  to  torture  me — I  trust  but  for  a  time.  Oh,  pray  for 
my  deliverance  !  '  By  the  time  I  had  uttered  these  whisper- 
ings, the  progress  of  the   moving  congregation  had  borne  me 
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over  the  threshold  of  the  church  ;  and  before  I  could  reply, 
the  dire  spell  had  clutched  my  soul  again  in  its  dragon  talons. 
\  rushed  headlong  away,  forgetful  for  a  time  of  the  blessed  re- 
lease which  I  had  just  enjoyed  from  that  dire  thraldom.  Eve:; 
after  that  happy  day,  though  my  trials  and  agonies  became 
more  violent,  my  hopes  of  deliverance  increased,  for  duly  at 
morn  and  even  were  they  entirely  removed  ;  and  oh  !  well  I 
knew  that  at  these  precious  moments  my  beloved  Mary  was 
breathing  fervent  supplications  in  my  behalf,  before  the  throne 
of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save.  Still,  however,  the  influence  of 
the  evil  eye  was  around  me,  and  still  was  my  presence  of  evil 
omen  to  everything  which  I  should  have  loved  and  aided. 
Pursuing,  therefore,  the  resolution  which  I  had  formed  when  in 
church,  I  watched  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  my  friends, 
and  fled  away  like  a  Cain — a  vagabond  and  a  fugitive  upon  the 
earth. 

For  three  years  was  I  a  wanderer  by  sea  and  shore — three 
years  of  unutterable  misery  ;  but  never  shall  my  tongue  reveal 
what  I  endured  :  no,  though  it  were  the  last  effort  of  my  part- 
ing breath,  I  might  not  pollute  the  blessed  air  by  the  hideous 
narration.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  whirl  of  unparal- 
leled torment,  my  anguish  ceased  abruptly  with  a  thrilling  pang, 
and  I  awoke  as  from  a  frightful  dream.  For  some  time  I  con- 
tinued in  terrible  expectation  of  its  immediate  return  ;  but  a 
day,  and  what  I  more  dreaded,  a  night,  passed  untroubled  away. 
Nor  merely  untroubled  ;  my  dreams  were  blessed  with  visions 
which  can  be  equaled  only  by  the  joys  of  Paradise  :  bright 
eyes  smiled,  and  sweet  faces  bent  over  me,  singing  songs  of 
consolation  and  thanksgiving,  so  ravishingly  melodious,  that  I 
longed  to  enjoy  such  sleep  and  such  dreams  forever.  Being 
now  assured  of  my  complete  deliverance,  I  hied  me  home  as 
speedily  as  my  wasted  frame  would  permit  ;  and  upon  my  ar- 
rival was  informed   that  Luckie   N ■  had  died  the  very  day 

and  hour  when  I  felt  released  from  my  unearthly  sufferings. 
Wild  tales  were  told  about  the  horrors  of  her  death-bed  :  as, 
how  she  expired  amid  storm  and  tempest,  muttering  curses  with 
her  gasping  breath  ;  how  shrieks  and  voices  were  heard  all 
around  her  cottage,  which  quivered  in  the  blast  ;  how,  after 
she  had  been  some  time  dead,  and  even  laid  out,  she  sat  up  in 
the  bed,  all  sheeted  and  swathed  as  she  was,  glared  on  the 
trembling  women  with  her  ghastly  eyes,  and,  howling  out  a 
long  wild  groan,  began  to  speak,  adjuring  them  to  listen  to  her 
confession  of  some  terrible  secret  :  but  just  at  that  instant  her 
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words  gurgled  in  her  throat,  as  if  strangled  by  some  invisible 
hand,  and  she  was  dashed  violently  back  upon  the  bed,  where 
she  remained  dead  and  motionless.  At  the  same  time  the 
storm  subsided,  and  a  sense  of  gladness  pervaded  every  bosom, 
as  if  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  felt  released  from  the  presence 
of  an  unhallowed  burden. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  my  return  home,  and  restoration  to 
health  of  body  and  sanity  of  mind,  was  hailed  by  my  dear  Mary 
with  unfeigned  delight.  It  was  more.  She  was  well  aware 
that  I  had  borne  the  burden  meant  for  her — had  dreed  the 
weird  that  must  have  been  her  lot,  had  the  maledictions  of 

Luckie  N fallen  where    they    were  originally  intended. 

Our  fates  had  been  already  blended  in  wo  and  suffering  ;  and 
with  a  gentle,  gentle  blush  she  consented  that  they  should  be 
once  more  united,  and  by  a  holy  bond  to  share  whatsoever  of 
joy  and  happiness  might  yet  be  reserved  for  us  in  the  course  of 
benignant  Providence.  We  were  made  one — one  wholly — one 
entirely — one  more  intimately  and  indivisibly  than  perhaps 
were  ever  a  mortal  pair  since  that  first  pair  whose  union  began 
in  Paradise.  To  taste  of  the  same  joys  is  a  strong  bond  ;  but 
to  be  plunged  in  the  same  gulf  of  misery  is  one  inconceivably 
more  strong.  She  was  my  guardian  angel  in  all  things ;  she 
ever  went  before,  and  led  me  on  to  virtue  and  felicity. 
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Let  me  depart — let  me  depart 

O'er  the  hills  and  the  plains  afar  ; 
From  your  halls  of  pride  to  the  Desert  wide, 

Where  the  tents  of  my  people  are. 
Boast  not  to  me  of  your  stately  bowers, 

Where  the  rose  and  the  lily  bloom, 
Of  your  raiment  wrought  with  a  thousand  flowers, 

In  the  craftsman's  curious  loom. 
Boast  not  to  me  of  your  cities  old, 
Of  your  harems  rich  with  gems  and  gold  ; 
For  the  dungeon  deep,  'neath  the  gilded  dome, 
Where  the  tyrant  reigns,  is  the  Captive's  home. 
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Dearer  to  me — dearer  to  me 

Is  the  roof  of  my  father's  tent, 
And  the  frugal  fare  made  sumptuous  there 

By  the  magic  love  hath  lent. 
Your  fountains  gush  from  their  marble  urns, 

Like  a  star  that  is  hurled  to  earth, 
And  the  musk  and  the  fragrant  aloe  burns 

In  the  bowers  of  your  wanton  mirth. 
Dearer  to  me  is  the  incense  sweet 
Of  the  wild  herb  crushed  by  my  camel's  feet ; 
Dearer  to  me  than  your  fountain's  swell, 
Is  the  flow  of  the  Desert's  lonely  well. 

The  wine-cup  red — the  wine-cup  red 

May  madden  to  guilt  the  soul  ; 
But  with  strength  and  life,  and  with  gladness  rife, 

Is  the  draught  from  the  herdsman's  bowl. 
Here  chime  the  lute's  and  the  tymbal's  sound,. 

And  the  maid  of  the  rolling  eye 
Floats  in  the  dance  with  her  locks  unbound, 

And  her  white  arms  tossed  on  high. 
And  the  young  and  the  graceful  minstrel-boy 
Wakes  his  light  harp  with  a  theme  of  joy  ; 
And  the  banquet  groans  with  rare  viands  here, 
An  altar  of  pomp  and  of  princely  cheer. 

Let  me  depart — let  me  depail 

From  your  halls  that  with  porphyry  gleam — 
For  the  sigh  of  the  breeze  from  the  tamarisk  trees 

Doth  steal  o'er  each  sense  like  a  dream. 
The  voice  of  the  youth,  when  he  sings  of  love, 

As  he  doth  in  a  soft  strain  now, 
It  saddens  my  soul  like  the  plaint  of  the  dove, 

When  she  mourns  on  the  Erak's  bough. 
I  pine  for  the  Desert's  pastimes  free, 
For  my  fawn-eyed  maiden's  laugh  of  glee — 
Again  o'er  the  sand-hills  the  chase  to  lead 
With  my  shining  spear  and  my  bounding  steed. 
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'  Now  I'll  lay  you  a  gallon  you  can't  guess  what  I've  brought  him  for  ;  I've  brought 
him— ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  for  to  pit  him  against  you,  to  see  which  of  you  two  is  the  most 
learned — ha!  ha!' — Who's  the  Dupe. 

In  the  Summer  of  1815  I  had  occasion  to  visit  New  York  to 
close  up  some  commercial  transactions  previous  to  my  depar- 
ture for  Europe.  When  I  entered  the  stage,  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  there  were  already  several  well-dressed  passen- 
gers in  the  coach ;  and  as  several  minutes  were  necessary  for  a 
right  adjustment  of  bundles,  trunks,  bandboxes,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  six  or  eight  travelers,  I  had  time,  cursorily,  to  ex- 
amine the  several  personages  within.  Upon  the  back  seat  sat 
a  smooth-faced,  grave-looking  young  man,  with  fine  dark  whis- 
kers, and  arched  eyebrows,  dressed  with  technical  precision, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  as  observing  and  con- 
sequential as  an  officer  of  the  customs.  At  a  glance  I  set  him 
down  for  a  lawyer,  and  in  so  doing  I  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
for  the  opening  phrase  of  an  argument  at  the  bar — '  May  it 
please  your  honor,'  was  continually  resting  upon  his  lips,  ready 
to  leap  out  the  instant  they  were  parted.  He  wore  spectacles, 
and  a  snuff-colored  coat,  and  took  '  rappee '  with  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  courtier.  Next  to  him  and  upon  the  same  seat  sat 
a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty  and  gracefulness.  The  roses 
on  her  cheeks  were  blown,  but  not  withered,  and  her  dark  eyes 
sparkled  with  the  overflowings  of  life  and  animation.  She  was 
altogether  beautiful,  without  a  particle  of  prudish  insipidity. 

The  middle  seat  contained  an  obese  personage,  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  who  carried  himself  with  the  ease  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  downright  nabob.  Nature,  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  bestowments,  had  endowed  him  unsparingly  with  a  huge 
quantity  of  cellular  substance,  beyond  which  the  osseous  struc- 
ture seemed  concealed  in  conscious  security.  He  was  good  six 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  more 
than  half  this  measure,  making  his  outline  an  ellipsis,  not  unlike 
the  proportions  of  the  earth's  orbit  about  the  sun.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  his  head  were  to  be  seen  the  true  dimensions  intended 
by  nature  ;  but  as  the  eye  descended,  the  original  curvilinear 
lines  were  obliterated,  and  his  short  neck  totally  concealed  be- 
hind the  ample  folds  of  a  triple  chin.  When  a  familiar  counte- 
nance among  the  passers-by  met  his  eye,  a  smile  might  be  seen 
straggling  to  make  its  way  through  the  vast  quantities  of  fat 
31* 
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surrounding  his  finely-turned  mouth — the  little  muscles  being 
faintly  seen  playing  deep  beneath  the  surface,  like  an  unsteady 
flame  behind  a  dense  volume  of  smoke. 

Close  in  one  corner  upon  the  forward  seat  was  a  tall,  lank, 
sour-visaged  gentleman  of  middle  age,  clad  in  black  and  olive, 
with  dark  hair  and  sluggish  gray  eyes.  I  put  him  down  at 
once  for  an  Englishman  and  a  doctor  ;  a  decision,  which  I  found 
in  the  sequel  nearer  the  truth  than  prophecies  generally  are. 
In  the  other  corner  was  seated  an  exquisite  dandy,  recently 
from  some  university  ;  at  least  so  I  concluded,  for  he  under- 
stood any  of  the  dead  languages,  if  he  understood  them  at  all, 
better  than  the  living.  He  treated  the  passengers  not  unfre- 
quently  with  short  scraps  from  French,  Greek  and  Latin,  and, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  from  the  Hebrew,  and  seem- 
ed altogether  very  much  delighted  with  himself.  These,  with 
myself,  completed  the  number  of  inside  passengers. 

'  All  ready,'  exclaimed  the  driver,  gathering  up  his  reins. 
A  sharp  crack  of  the  whip  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  beyond  the  city  on  our  way  to  the  little  village  of  Ded- 
ham.  Except  a  slight  traveling  familiarity  which  had  diffused 
itself  among  the  passengers,  all  appeared  to  be  strangers  to  each 
other,  if  we  except  the  obese  gentleman  and  the  beautiful  girl 
by  his  side.  He  was  evidently  an  old  and  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, and  now  acted  in  the  enviable  capacity  of  protector. 

'  As  I  was  saying  yesterday,'  at  length  said  the  lawyer, 
breaking  in  upon  a  profound  silence,  and  addressing  himself  ap- 
parently to  no  one  in  particular,  but  like  a  true  child  of  his  profes- 
sion taking  up  an  un6nished  subject  of  a  former  debate,  '  there 
are  many  errors  resulting  from  our  present  mode  of  education,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  departments.  Now,  every  young  man,  the 
moment  he  leaves  college,  chooses  for  his  future  employment  in 
life  one  of  the  three  liberal  professions,  viz.  law,  medicine  or 
divinity  ;  and  this  almost  invariably  from  a  belief  that  to  engage 
in  any  active  calling  would  be  degrading,  or  that  be  has  talents 
too  striking  and  brilliant  to  waste  in  the  bustle  of  business  that 
may  as  well  be  done  by  his  inferiors.  The  consequence  is,  all 
the  professions  are  so  much  crowded  and  overstocked  that  real 
merit  is  retarded  in  its  career  of  glory,  and  years  are  spent  in 
acquiring  an  ascendancy  which  by  right  belongs  to  the  posses- 
sor of  merit  upon  his  first  entrance  into  professional  life.  It  is 
a  lamentable  truth,  that  the  professions  are  encumbered  with 
thousands  who,  because  they  admire  talent,  erroneously,  not 
to  say  foolishly,  believe  themselves  possessors  of  it.' 
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*  But,  Sir,'  replied  the  doctor,  laying  the  end  of  the  forefinger 
of  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of  his  left,  '  it  strikes  me  that  if 
it  be  an  object  to  secure  the  first  intellectual  powers  to  the  pro- 
fessions, the  more  that  make  the  trial,  the  higher  will  be  the 
standard  of  excellence,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
successful  attempts.' 

'  And  the  greater  too  will  be  the  number  to  disgrace  others 
and  starve  themselves/  said  the  lawyer,  vehemently.  ■  There 
is  no  fear  of  a  paucity  of  able  men,  Sir,  in  this  country  ;  able 
men  will  always  show  themselves  in  numbers  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.' 

'  But  in  that  case,'  replied  the  doctor,  [  many  would  never 
enter  the  professions,  who  might  otherwise  be  shining  lights  in 
the  great  cause  of  literature  and  science.' 

'  Let  them  shine  elsewhere,'  said  the  ycung  lady,  blushing 
deeply  ;  '  the  various  arts  need  the  aid  of  superior  intellect,  as 
well  as  the  several  professions.  Intellectual  power  nobly  ex- 
erted will  give  distinction  in  any  calling,  and  excellence  in 
mechanics  is  as  laudable  as  excellence  in  law,  medicine  or 
divinity.' 

'  Man  Dieu  I '  exclaimed  the  dandy,  with  a  broad  grin, 
which  he  intended  for  a  smile  of  affability,  '  I  succumb,  fair 
lady,  to  your  opinion  entirely — ab  imo  pectoris,  as  we  say  at 
the  university.' 

'  But  it  must  be  remembered,  Madam,'  said  the  lawyer, 
without  regarding  the  exclamation  or  stale  quotation  of  the 
dandy,  :  that  a  man  gains  celebrity,  if  he  gain  it  at  all,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  intellectual  capacity,  and  the  success  with  which  he 
pursues  his  object.  For  instance,  a  sweeper  of  chimneys  would 
never  gain  much  enviable  or  lasting  notoriety  by  his  employ- 
ment ;  neither  would  a  sawer  of  wood  by  his.' 

'  You  may  be  right,  Sir,'  replied  the  lady,  unconsciously 
copying  the  cold  and  rigid  manner  of  the  lawyer,  '  so  far  as 
mere  fame  is  concerned;  but  undoubtedly  the  pursuits  and  men- 
tal endowments  of  such  men  exactly  correspond — they  have 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  ambition  to  advance  further.' 

'  Of  sweeps,'  said  the  dandy,  '  id  genus  omne,  as  of  rhyme- 
sters, poeta  nascitur  non  Jit.  But  I  hope,  fair  lady,  you  do 
not  doubt  the  potent  influence  of  education  on  the  human 
mind.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  lady ;  '  but  nature,  I  conceive,  has 
formed  capacities  and  adapted  inclinations  to  every  station.' 
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1  Then  you  believe,'  said  the  doctor,  inquiringly,  '  that  there 
is  an  original  difference  in  the  capacities  of  men  ? ' 

'  Certainly  I  do,'  replied  the  lady. 

c  Of  the  truth  of  this,'  added  the  lawyer,  l  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.' 

'  Locke  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  as  we  say  at  the 
university,'  said  the  dandy,  chuckling  with  inordinate  pleasure 
at  his  own  hacknied  extension  of  the  sentence. 

'  So  far  we  agree,  then,'  continued  the  doctor  ;  '  but  I  go 
further  ;  I  believe  this  difference  in  man  depends  entirely  on 
the  form  of  the  head.' 

This  statement  produced  a  general  smile  among  the  passen- 
gers, and  each  one  rolled  up  his  eyes,  as  if  to  examine  his  own 
head.     The  doctor,  however,  nothing  daunted,  proceeded  : — ■ 

'  I  would  not  have  you  understand  by  this,  that  Jean  divide 
the  brain  into  some  thirty  or  more  apartments,  and  to  each  as- 
sign or  fix,  with  absolute  certainty,  a  corresponding  faculty.  But 
if  one  quarter  of  this  number  can  be  identified  with  certain  and 
invariable  concomitant  faculties,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  infer 
the  existence  and  separate  location  of  all  the  rest.  Besides,  if 
the  brain  be  not  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  organs,  and  each 
organ  accompanied  by  a  specific  faculty,  why  do  we  find  in  the 
scale  of  being  that  it  is  more  complicated  in  proportion  as  the 
faculties  are  multiplied?  In  some,  certain  powers, propensities, 
and  faculties,  are  manifested  with  peculiar  energy — in  others, 
very  feebly.  One  man  may  have  much  verbal  memory,  and 
little  reasoning  power :  one  may  be  a  great  poet,  but  no  general ; 
a  great  painter,  but  no  mathematician — consequently  a  similar 
mass  cannot  be  adapted  to  all  these  different  faculties.'* 

'  Very  well,'  rejoined  the  lawyer,  with  the  air  of  a  querist ; 
'  but  how  is  it  with  the  organs  of  sense  ?  For  instance,  some 
individuals  have  a  lively  perception  of  particular  odors,  or  par- 
ticular colors ;  while  to  others  these  may  be  either  disagreeable, 
or  to  the  presence  of  which  such  may  be  indifferent.  Shall  we 
say  here  that  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  divided  into 
different  organs  ?  I  have  ever  supposed  that  a  difference  of 
organization,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
different  degrees  of  perception  in  different  individuals.' 

'  And  I,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  suppose  it  to  depend  on  the 
more  perfect  organization,   and  development  of  those  portions 

*  The  author  here  quotes  from  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Massachusetts  Spy  some  years  ago,  under  the  signature  of  '  Ex  Bheda.' 
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of  the  brain  with  which  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  con- 
nected.' 

'  But,'  continued  the  man  of  law,  ironically,  '  may  not  this 
be  owing  in  the  one  case  to  the  perfection  and  delicacy  of  the 
retina,  and  in  the  other  to  the  perfection  and  delicacy  of  the 
tympanum  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  doctor ;  '  these  being  no  more 
than  specimens  of  organized  matter,  through  which  external 
objects  make  their  impressions  upon  the  brain,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  the  punctwn  stans  of  intellectual  cognizance.' 

'  You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  the  dandy- 
pedant,  <  if  instead  oipunctum  stans,  you  would  use  the  phrase 
primum  mobile.' 

1  Very  well,'  replied  the  lawyer,  without  noticing  the  imper- 
tinence of  the  student,  '  but  how  are  we  to  determine  where  the 
fault  or  the  perfection  lies  ?  Either  or  both  of  these  nerves  may 
be  very  perfect,  and  those  portions  of  the  brain  with  which  they 
are  connected  be  wanting  in  development  or  nicety  of  organi- 
zation, and  vice  versa.  Now  by  what  rule  will  you  settle  the 
ubi  in  this  case  ? ' 

{  Ubicunque,  ubi  terrarum,  as  we  say  at  the  university,'  ex- 
claimed the  dandy,  catching  at  the  Latin  term.  '  The  ubi  in  this 
case  must  be  very  important.' 

'  By  observation,'  answered  the  doctor,  directing  his  reply  to 
the  lawyer,  '  by  observation,  Sir  ;  we  must  compare  one  case 
with  another,  till  our  examples  amount  to  many  thousands,  and 
when  the  same  faculties  follow  the  same  configuration,  invaria- 
bly, we  are  bound  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  cause  and 
effect.' 

'  Suppose,  Sir,'  inquired  the  lawyer,  '  you  were  to  note  all 
the  failures  of  your  supposed  general  law,  might  they  not  far 
exceed  the  coincidences,  and  thereby  make  your  observations 
exceptions  to  the  genera]  law,  instead  of  the  law  itself?' 

c  I  challenge  a  striking  exception  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  creation,'  replied  the  doctor,  vehemently.  '  I  challenge  a  sin- 
gle exception,  Sir ;  and  you  may  make  your  observations  on 
every  nation,  or  on  every  individual,  from  Kamschatka  to  Pata- 
gonia, or  from  Nova  Zembla  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.' 

'Good!'  exclaimed  the  dandy,  with  a  look  of  unmeaning 
exultation,  '  good  !  I  like  an  argument  that  swallows  up  the  whole 
creation — a  terraqueous  argument ! ' 

'  Let  it  be  granted,  then,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  that  a  correspon- 
dence  between  particular  developments  and  certain  faculties 
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does  generally  exist ;  will  this  justify  the  conclusion  that  one  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  other  ? ' 

'  It  certainly  winy  replied  the  doctor,  '  for  the  exceptions,  if 
any  should  be  found,  will  be  only  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  general  law.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  but  how  shall  we  decide  this 
point  ? ' 

'  By  induction,  most  certainly,'  replied  the  other,  '  as  we  do 
all  other  questions  in  philosophy  where  that  method  can  be 
used.  Therefore,  Sir,  whoever  would  overthrow  Phrenology, 
must  go  over  the  entire  ground  of  individual  comparison  and 
examination,  and  show  that  the  exceptions  at  least  equal  the 
coincidences,' 

'  But  after  all,'  replied  the  man  of  law,  '  if  such  would  not 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  your  system,  I  suspect  you  would  say 
the  fault  was  in  the  examiner  and  not  in  the  subject.' 

'  Not  unless  such  individual  should  still  manifest  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  first  great  principles  of  the  science,'  said  the 
doctor,  pointedly. 

c  Really,  Sir,'  said  the  lawyer,  blushing  slightly,  '  your  client, 
the  brain,  finds  in  you  an  able  advocate.' 

'  Neither  irony  nor  compliment,'  retorted  the  doctor  in  a  tone 
of  resentment,  '  ever  yet  settled  a  disputed  point.  This  achieve- 
ment may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  a  Bay-State  Pettifogger.' 

'  Sir,  you  are  insolent.' 

'  The  object  is  worthy  of  it,'  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  cool- 
ness that  did  honor  to  his  nerves,  if  not  to  his  heart. 

(  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ! '  exclaimed  the  dandy,  moving  his 
fingers  over  a  portion  of  his  head,  a  little  above  and  behind  the 
right  ear,  '  Gall  and  Spurzheim  !  the  organ  of  cembativeness 
must  be  strongly  developed  among  some  of  us — monstrose,  pro- 
digiose,  as  we  say  at  the  university.' 

A  pardoning  smile  was  seen  gradually  to  creep  over  the  fea- 
tures of  the  lawyer,  accompanied  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head  towards  the  doctor. 

'  I  can  hardly  believe,'  said  he  in  a  softened  tone,  c  that  the 
Creator  has  ever  given  an  express  sanction  to  robbery  and  mur- 
der, by  the  excessive  development  of  specific  organs  to  urge  us 
to  the  commission  of  these  crimes.' 

'  And  why  not  as  well  believe  this,  as  believe  that  the  Deity 
in  his  wisdom  has  made  us  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  angels  ? ' 
replied  the  man  of  medicine.     '  That  inferiority  must  consist  in 
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something;  and  may  it  not  as  well  consist  in  a  want  of  humanity, 
as  in  the  want  of  any  other  virtue  ?  But  Phrenology  admits  of 
no  such  inference,  unqualifiedly  ;  therefore  your  position  is 
false.' 

'False,  ah  initio,'  muttered  the  dandy,  half  to  himself — 'False, 
ab  initio,  as  we  say  at  the  uni .' 

'  I  do  not  see  why  it  is,'  continued  the  lawyer,  directing  his 
remark  to  the  doctor. 

1  Because,'  replied  the  other,  '  the  specific  function  of  one  or- 
gan is  often  neutralized  or  controlled  by  the  specific  functions  of 
several  others.  The  individual  and  aggregate  powers  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  brain  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  your  check  and  balance  systems,  as  they  are  found  to  exist 
in  your  form  of  government.' 

8  Then  there  may  be  development  of  a  particular  organ,  with- 
out a  manifestation  of  its  specific  faculty  ? '  asked  the  lawyer. 
'  Now  have  the  goodness,  Sir,  to  inform  me  how  you  determine 
that  a  particular  organ  is  the  seat  of  a  particular  faculty,  when 
such  organ  makes  no  manifestation  of  it  ? ' 

8  Because,  Sir,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  whenever  the  faculty  is 
observable,  its  appropriate  organ  is  always  found  developed ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  faculty,  will  be  the  organic 
development.' 

Here  the  coach  suddenly  stopped;  and  the  door  being  thrown 
open,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  stage-house  in  Dedham. 

8  Post  tat  naufragia  portum]  said  the  dandy,  as  his  feet 
struck  the  ground.  l. 
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from  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  magazine. 

A  voice  is  now  around  us — 

Ah  that  it  should  be  so  ! 
A  wail,  a  shriek,  a  muttered  curse, 

Of  smothered  rage  and  woe  ! 
Who  first  roused  up  rebellion 

'Mong  the  nations,  one  and  all  ? 
The  voice  of  ruined  Poland 

Is  thundering — It  was  Gaul ! 
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Who  bade  her  rise  in  anger 

Against  the  Muscovite  ? 
Who  offered  her  assistance 

And  sinews,  for  the  fight  ? 
Who  cherished  growing  treasons  ? 

Who  bade  her  burst  her  thrall — 
And  stood  her  veiled  Champion  ? 

Who  dares  deny  'twas  Gaul  ? 

Who  coldly  saw  her  battling 

For  liberty — for  life  ? 
Who  unmoved  marked  her  failure 

In  that  unequal  strife  ? 
Who  slept  while  Russia  entered 

Old  Warsaw's  battered  wall, 
And  woke  t' announce  that  'order'* 

Was  in  that  city  ? — Gaul. 

My  country  !  wert  thou  heedful  ? 

Didst  thou  relieve  her  woe  ? 
Didst  show  thine  ancient  spirit  ? 

I  blush  to  answer — No. 
One  voice  rose  in  thy  senate  ; 

Say,  didst  thou  list  the  call  ? 
No — stamped  with  thine  approval 

The  treachery  of  Gaul. 

Thy  nobles,  rulers,  England  ! 

Are  not  as  they  have  been, 
They'd  rather  filled  their  fathers'  graves, 

Than  such  disgrace  have  seen  ; 
They  sooner  would  have  fallen 

In  the  battle,  one  and  all, 
Than  lived  to  bow  and  truckle 

At  the  bidding  of  the  Gaul. 

My  country  !  why  so  heedless 

Break  off  each  ancient  tie, — 
My  country,  why  so  coldly 

Cast  off  each  old  ally  ? 
They  once  with  joy  had  echoed 

Old  England's  battle  call  ; 
But  now — old  friendship's  withered 

By  the  breath  of  subtle  Gaul. 


*  '  L'ordre  regne  dans  la  Varsovie  ' — Declaration  of  one  of  the  French  Ministers  on 
the  fall  of  Warsaw. 
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Our  lot  is  cast  in  darkness, 

In  the  wintry  days  of  Time, 
In  want,  and  woe,  and  sickness, 

In  misery  and  crime. 
And  oh  !  misguided  England, 

Heaven  shield  thee  from  thy  fall  5 
Yet  thou  art  following  madly 

The  footsteps  of  the  Gaul. 

Hast  reached  thy  zenith,  England — 

Thy  race  of  glory  ran  ? 
Who  says  it  ?    Let  me  see  him, 

It  cannot  be  a  man. 
Up  with  thy  palsied  energies, 

On  each  old  friendship  call, 
And  stand,  as  thou  hast  oft  before, 

Superior  to  the  Gaul. 


AMERICAN       LITERATURE. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  by  American 
journalists,  and  with  much  self-complacency.  But,  reader,  we 
are  not  going  to  inflict  upon  you  the  oft-repeated  eulogies  on 
the  literature  of  this  country  which  have  been  put  forth  by  our- 
selves ;  we  are  not  going  to  descant  on  its  flourishing  state  or 
its  bright  prospects.  Far  from  it.  We  entertain  a  different 
view,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  so  flattering  to  our  pride, 
may  be  as  true  as  that  which  is  usually  given. 

In  our  opinion,  the  literature  of  this  country  is  by  no  me'ans 
in  a  promising  condition.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  several 
causes.  Ours  is  not  a  community  of  literary  taste.  There  are, 
of  course,  individual  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  many  such,  we 
trust  :  but  observation  will  convince  one  that  it  is  true  in  its 
general  application.  All  other  pursuits  flourish  in  this  country 
except  that  of  literature.  The  different  learned  professions 
receive  due  encouragement.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  and 
the  divine,  are  reasonably  rewarded  for  their  labors  ;  but  the 
literary  man  may  starve. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  natural  talent  among  us,  as  our 
transatlantic  friends  would  sometimes  insinuate.     The  genius  of 
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our  countrymen  has  been  displayed  in  all  the  useful  branches 
of  science  and  the  arts.  Jonathan  can  steer  a  ship  or  win  a 
battle  as  gracefully  as  the  most  skilful  navigator,  or  the  most 
experienced  warrior,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  has 
no  want  of  skill  in  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts  :  indeed,  fame  seems  rather  to  give  him  the  palm  of 
victory  in  these  things.  He  has  shown  superior  sagacity  in  the 
science  of  civil  government  and  political  economy.  But  sub- 
jects of  taste  have  as  yet  received  but  little  attention.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  intensely  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  while  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  are  absorbed  in 
politics.  And  we  see  but  little  hope  of  disengaging  them  from 
these  pursuits.  We  may  become  a  wealthy,  populous,  and 
powerful  nation — great  in  arts  and  arms — unrivaled  in  our  sys- 
tems of  civil  polity  ;  but,  we  fear,  we  shall  never  enjoy  the 
praise  of  being  a  literary  and  intellectual  people.  So  strong  is 
the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  popular  feeling,  and  so 
deeply  impressed  are  these  features  of  our  national  character, 
that  it  will  require  ages  to  change  this  current  of  feeling  and 
erase  these  impressions. 

There  is  not  only  a  deficiency  of  readers  on  literary  subjects, 
but  the  few  readers  we  have  give  a  preference  to  foreign  works 
of  equal,  and  frequently  of  inferior  merit.  Native  authors  are 
obliged  to  come  into  full  competition  with  the  whole  talent 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  nations.  This 
abundant  supply  of  foreign  works  prevents  the  growth  of  a 
native  literature.  This  nation,  politically  independent,  is  yet  in 
a  state  of  mental  vassalage  to  the  mother  country.  So  jealous 
are  we  of  foreign  competition  in  everything  which  interferes 
with  our  pecuniary  interest,  that  we  refuse  to  clothe  our  bodies 
in  manufactures  of  British  looms  ;  and  yet  we  feed  our  minds, 
where  alone  true  independence  exists,  with  the  productions  of 
British  pens.  Old  prejudices  are  not  yet  worn  out.  Our  colo- 
nial dependence,  in  reality,  still  remains,  though  nominally 
severed.  Everything  practicable  has  been  done — even  at  the 
risk  of  the  Union — for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  goods  ;  but  what  has  ever  been  done  to  promote  the 
manufacture  of  domestic  thought  and  writing  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, what  has  not  been  done  to  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  ?  Our  market  is  crowded  with  English  works,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  own  authors.  The  shelves  of  our  bookstores  and 
circulating  libraries  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
former.     Even  in  this  country,  we  may,  with  some  degree  of 
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justice,  ask,  '  Who  reads  an  American  book  ? '  A  work  known 
to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  obtain  a  tole- 
rable sale  in  our  market,  which,  if  it  had  originated  in  our  coun- 
try, would  have  been  thought  not  worth  reading.  We  would 
advise  every  American  author,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  fair  no- 
tice from  his  countrymen,  to  publish  his  works  incog,  in  Lon- 
don, and  send  them  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  for 
republication.  He  may  thus  deceive  his  countrymen  into  ad- 
miration, and  secure  a  reputation  for  which  he  would  otherwise 
labor  in  vain.  The  few  American  authors  who  have  made  lite- 
rature the  business  of  their  lives,  have  resorted  to  foreign  lands 
to  gain  a  name.  Washington  Irving,  as  soon  as  he  bethought 
himself  of  seeking  a  literary  reputation,  paid  his  addresses  to 
the  British  public,  well  knowing  that  the  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country.  He  was  there  successful,  as 
lie  richly  deserved  to  be,  when,  lo  !  his  own  countrymen  were 
instantly  seized  with  an  excessive  admiration  of  this  Anglo- 
American,  and  fell  to  devouring  his  writings  with  the  greatest 
avidity  !  Cooper,  too,  the  American  novelist,  was  thought  a 
plodding  sort  of  a  fellow,  scarcety  worth  reading,  till  he  migrat- 
ed beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  his  splendid  powers  of  invention 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  foreign  readers,  and  the  praise 
of  foreign  critics  ;  but  then,,  mirabile  dictu  !  he  at  once  be- 
came, in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  worthy  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Walter  Scott  himself !  Had  the  Muse  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  who,  in  powers  of  graphic  description,  was 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  Cooper  or  Scott,  but  given  birth  to  her 
beautiful  offspring  on  British  soil,  he  would  have  been  the  idol 
of  the  American  public,  who  now  suffer  his  works  to  moulder 
on  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers  ! 

We  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  national  literature  which  will 
do  honor  to  the  country,  until  we  give  better  encouragement  to 
our  native  authors.  When  we  have  confidence  enough  in  our- 
selves to  appreciate  works  by  our  own  taste,  and  independence 
enough  to  read  our  own  authors  before  judgment  has  been  pass- 
ed upon  them  by  a  foreign  tribunal,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  literary  renown.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  there  is  not  sufficient  encouragement  for  any  one 
to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  ;  and  success  in  it 
requires  the  undivided  and  exclusive  application  of  the  highest 
talents. 

This  want  of  taste  for  literature  in  this  country  is  evinced  by 
the  feeble  support  which  has  hitherto  been  given  to  our  literary 
periodicals.     Scarcely  a  single  Magazine  purely  literary  has 
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enjoyed  anything  more  than  an  ephemeral  existence,  with  the 
exception  of  the  larger  Quarterlies,  several  of  which  have  re- 
ceived something  like  an  adequate  support  ;  while  many  of  the 
foreign  Magazines  and  Reviews  are  circulated  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  some  of  them  are  republished  in  regular 
course. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  to  us  to  see  the  London  Quarterly,  that 
famed  Tory  Journal,  patronized  by  some  among  us,  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  North  American — a  work  equal  in  point  of 
talent,  and  superior  in  purity  and  manliness  of  sentiment  and 
impartiality  of  judgment,  to  either  of  the  celebrated  British 
Reviews. 

When  purchasing,  we  always  make  it  a  principle,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  give  the  preference  to  American  works.  We 
then  feel  that  we  have  done  a  patriotic  duty.  We  take  the 
same  satisfaction  (and  pride,  if  you  will)  in  so  doing,  that  we 
should  in  displaying  upon  our  back  a  coat  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. Without  some  such  encouragement  as  this,  our 
writers  cannot  meet  the  competition  of  British  genius.  If  the 
language  of  the  British  empire  were  distinct  from  ours,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  literature  of  this 
country.  Could  the  importation  of  foreign  books  entirely  cease, 
how  soon  should  we  find  authors,  of  our  own  occupying  the 
highest  rank  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
have  some  influence  in  inducing  our  countrymen  to  bestow 
more  attention  on  our  own  authors,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  give  the  preference  to  American  works.  It  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  country,  to  encourage  native  talent,  that 
we  may  build  up  an  honorable  and  enduring  national  literature, 

D. 
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It  is  not  for  friends  I  am  leaving, 

Nor  is  it  for  luxury  flown  ; 
'Tis  not  for  my  home  I  am  grieving, 

Since  that  is  a  desolate  one  : 
The  wind  and  the  wave  of  the  ocean 

Shall  find  me  a  harbor  more  fair, 
And  treacherous  hope  be  a  potion 

To  lull  every  thought  of  despair. 
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A  welcome  some  new  friend  may  give  me 

As  cordial  as  here  I  can  find  ; 
E'en  cruelty  cannot  deprive  me 

Of  thoughts  ever  near  to  my  mind  : 
At  evening-,  when  slumber  comes  o'er  me, 

When  lapp'd  on  the  breast  of  the  deep, 
The  forms  of  the  dead  rise  before  me, 

And  people  the  visions  of  sleep  : 

The  grave  will  surrender  its  treasures, 

The  present  the  past  will  unfold  ; 
Again  I  participate  pleasures, 

Though  fancied,  as  bright  as  of  old  ; 
Again  I  am  caught  to  the  bosom, — 

I  feel  the  warm  lip  on  my  brow  ; 
Again  is  revived  every  blossom 

That  flourished  and  withered  but  now  ! 

The  hand  of  a  father  I'm  pressing, — 

How  thrilleth  a  mother's  fond  kiss  ! — 
My  sisters  are  round  me  caressing, — 

O,  mockery  cannot  be  this  ! 
The  days  of  my  childhood  are  beaming 

With  tints  that  renew  every  joy, 
The  mind  of  my  manhood  is  teeming 

With  the  gay  happy  thoughts  of  a  boy. 

But  daylight  must  break  on  my  slumber, 

My  dream  too  must  vanish  at  morn  ; 
Ah,  slowly  those  hours  I  number, 

Till  sleep  shall,  in  mercy,  return, 
With  power  to  cheat  even  sorrow, 

To  summon  thoughts  beauteous  as  brief ; 
From  the  book  of  the  past  I  may  borrow 

One  holy  and  comforting  leaf. 

The  dolphin's  asleep  on  the  billow, 

The  sea-bird  hath  flown  to  its  nest, 
The  mariner  bends  to  his  pillow, 

The  blue  boundless  wave  is  at  rest ; 
The  shadows  in  quiet  are  stealing 

To  bury  the  far  western  light ; 
Now  man  to  his  Maker  is  kneeling, — 

O,  welcome  the  dream  of  to-night ! 

Fraser's  London  Magazine. 
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No  man  of  his  generation  has  been  so  much  praised  and  abused 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  truly  prophesied,  in  the  preface  to  his 
'Lyrical  Ballads,'  that  these  poems  would  be  enthusiastically 
admired  or  consigned  to  the  uttermost  contempt.  Not  long  after 
their  publication,  the  cackling  brood  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
came  into  existence,  and  they  were  determined  to  crow  down 
Wordsworth.  Some  local  Westmoreland  spite  actuated 
Brougham  ;  and  Jeffrey  was  from  the  beginning,  as  he  will  be 
to  the  end,  a  mean  and  petty  creature.  Accordingly,  the 
'  Lyrical  Ballads,'  and  all  that  ever  fell  from  Wordsworth's 
muse,  were  decried  as  the  most  unmeaning  nonsense  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  driveler  ;  and  though  they  fought 
their  way  gallantly  up  in  the  world,  in  the  teeth  of  this  adverse 
criticism,  and  much  more  founded  upon  it,  yet,  to  the  very  last 
of  Jeffrey's  career,  Wordsworth  was  set  down  as  an  ass,  great 
as  that  belabored  by  Peter  Bell.  A  criticism  on  the  '  Excur- 
sion,' the  greatest  didactic  poem  in  our  language,  commenced 
with  '  This  will  never  do.' 

He  may  now  despise  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  all  that 
to  them  appertains;  but  they  had  trleir  effect  in  their  day. 
Even  Lord  Byron,  when  stacking  the  crew  in  his  '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  fell  into  their  slang  ;  and  the 
strictures  which  he  poured  forth  so  unsparingly  on  Wordsworth 
— simple  Wordsworth — were  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. It  will  be  seen,  by  the  edition  of  his  works  now  editing 
for  Murray,  that  his  lordship  repented  afterwards  of  his  injust- 
ice, and  described  his  sarcasms  as  unfair  and  illiberal.  Without 
this  testimony,  we  might  have  inferred  the  fact  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  imitated  the  great  Laker  in  some  half  dozen 
of  his  poems,  and  transferred  some  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  him  whom,  in  'JJon  Juan,'  he  stigmatised  as  'mad  beyond 
all  hope,'  into  the  most  celebrated  of  his  own  productions. 

The  reaction  which  took  place  in  Lord  Byron's  mind,  has 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  reading  populace  in  general,  and 
people  are  now  good  enough  to  admit  that  the  author  of  the 
Sonnets  to  Liberty,  Laodamia,  Dion,  the  Song  in  Brougham 
Castle,  the  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  the  '  Sweet  Highland 
Girl,'  Yarrow  Unvisited,  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  and  fifty 
other  things,  any  of  which  would  immortalise  an  ordinary  writer, 
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is  something  of  a  poet,  to  be  named  in  the  days  which  have 
produced  an  Alaric  Watts  or  a  Robert  Montgomery.  His  fame 
will  increase,  and  the  more  steadily  the  more  such  productions 
as  the  '  Idiot  Boy,'  and  '  Alice  Fell,'  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
tribe  of  compositions,  are  forgotten. 

This  he  will  not  believe.  Talk  to  Wordsworth  of  the  i  Idiot 
Boy,'  at  which  all  mankind  have  laughed,  and  he  will  tell  you, 
with  a  most  solemn  intonation  of  voice  and  great  magniloquence 
of  style,  that  Charles  Fox  was  most  particularly  struck  with 
admiration  of  that  very  poem,  and  caution  you  against  commit- 
ting the  rash  act  of  censuring  a  production  written  by  such  a 
poet  as  Wordsworth,  and  panegyrised  by  such  a  critic  as  Fox. 
The  various  other  pieces  of  nonsense  which  he  has  published 
are  furnished  with  sponsors  equally  famous  ;  and  as  parents  are 
generally  strenuous  in  defence  or  patronage  of  their  rickety 
children,  so  is  our  poet  most  in  favor  of  those  compositions 
which,  to  eyes  not  parental,  appear  the  most  deformed  and  un- 
sightly. Any  man  of  common  sense  in  half  an  hour  would,  by 
blotting  a  couple  of  dozen  pages  from  Wordsworth's  works, 
render  them  secure  from  criticism  ;  but  these  very  couple  of 
dozen  are  the  pages  which  he  would  most  strenuously  insist  on 
retaining,  stunning  you  with  oratory  to  prove  them  the  most 
superb  things  ever  composed.-^-jFmser's  Magazine. 


ERRORS       OF       THE       DAY. 

The  devoutest  believers  in  '  the  march  of  intellect '  must  at 
intervals  be  almost  driven  to  renounce  their  creed  in  despair. 
Errors  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  exploded- centuries 
ago,  sometimes  reappear  on  a  sudden,  and  propagate  themselves 
for  a  season  with  a  rapidity  which  no  reasoning  can  pursue,  no 
ridicule  arrest.  Notions,  worthy  only  of  the  dark  ages,  spring 
up  in  the  glare  of  the  supposed  illumination  of  the  present  day, 
and  resist  all  the  efforts  of  the  Briarean  press  itself  to  dispel 
them.  At  one  time,  it  is  a  pious  Hungarian  prince  who  per- 
forms preternatural  cures,  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the 
sick  parties  in  Ireland,  conveyed  through  that  droll  medium  for 
a  miracle,  the  Hamburgh  letter-bag  !  At  another,  it  is  an  old 
dropsical   impostor,   whom   thousands  of   blaspheming   dupes 
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venerate  as  a  second  virgin  quick  of  a  new  Messiah  !  A  short 
time  since  animal  magnetism  was  in  vogue  ;  and  the  strong  will 
of  certain  gifted  individuals  was  believed  to  have  'the  power  of 
entering  into  a  mystical  communication  with  the  spirits  of  oth- 
ers, and  of  absolutely  controlling  their  whole  physical  and  men- 
tal being  !  To-day  we  are  startled  by  the  actual  exhibition  of 
a  miracle,  the  '  unknown  tongue,'  on  alternate  Sundays,  at  the 
Caledonian  Chapel  in  Regent  Square,  London  !  If  at  any  time 
we  are  tempted  to  plume  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  belief 
in  ghosts  and  witchcraft  has  disappeared,  we  are  quickly  humi- 
liated by  the  recollection  that  there  are  yet  thousands  of  devout 
believers  in  the  prophecies  of  Francis  Moore,  physician  ;  or  by 
overhearing  the  rhapsodies  of  some  millenarian  dreamer,  who  as 
confidently  gives  us  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the  New  London  Bridge. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 


THE       VOICE       OF       THE       WILDERNESS. 

I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  cried,  '  The  friends  of  my  youth,  where  are  they : 
And  an  echo  answered,  '  Where  are  they  ? ' — Arabic  Manuscript. 

Where  are  they — where  are  they  ?  the  lovely,  the  brave  ! 
Have  they  melted  from  earth  like  the  foam  from  the  wave  ? 
I  cried,  as  I  sought  their  dark  homes  in  despair, 
'  O  where  are  my  friends  ? '  and  a  voice  answered,  '  Where  ? ' 

The  palm-tree  that  shaded  the  sports  of  our  youth, 
Still  reared  its  tall  form  like  a  pillar  of  truth  ; 
The  fount  flashed  as  bright  in  the  summer-noon  glare, 
But  they  who  rejoiced  in  its  flow  were  not  there. 

Where  are  they — where  are  they  ?    No  welcome  I  found — 
The  spirit  of  solitude  brooded  around  ; 
Yet  all  looked  so  tranquil,  familiar,  and  fair, 
I  could  have  believed  the  departed  still  there. 

But,  ah  !  when  I  called  them  in  tones  they  once  loved, 
No  step  o'er  the  sod  of  that  lone  valley  roved  ; 
And  a  voice,  it  was  Echo's,  from  regions  of  air, 
Replied  in  wild  accents, '  Where  are  they,  O  where  ? ' 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  or  the  Conquest  of  Ireland;  an  Historical 
Tale  of  the  Tivelfth  Century,  in  four  Cantos.  By  John 
Quincy  Adams,     pp.  108. 

This  publication  has  come  into  the  world  very  unexpectedly. 
It  is  quite  new  for  a  republican  ruler,  whose  mind  has  been  so 
extensively  busied  with  the  cares  of  state,  and  who  has  been 
sovereign  of  so  wide  a  realm,  in  his  advanced  years  to  court 
the  Muses.  When  the  ruler  is  a  mere  cipher,  and  the  kingdom 
is  committed  to  his  ministers,  such  a  performance  would  be  no 
miracle.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  published  a  book 
of  very  sweet  poetry ;  and  some  of  the  Chinese  emperors 
have  displayed  considerable  talent,  in  this  department  of  lite- 
rature. 

The  poetical  days  of  most  men  are  in  their  youth.  It  is  when 
the  pulse  is  firm,  the  blood  healthful,  and  the  spirits  buoy- 
ant, that  there  is  the  greatest  inclination  to  such  enjoyment. 
Or  if  the  poetry  have  in  it  a  shade  of  melancholy,  or  if  coming 
from  a  mind  '  ill  at  ease,'  we  shall  most  commonly  be  able  to 
trace  it  to  one  who  is  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  roughness  of  the 
world,  and  the  severe  buffetings  to  which  all  men  are  more  or 
less  exposed.  And  if,  at  a  later  period  in  life,  men  go  to  the 
springs  of  Helicon,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  early  and  che- 
rished predilections  ;  or  a  desire  to  get  new  plumes  in  their 
wreaths  of  honor  ;  or  a  recklessness,  of  which  few  are  capable, 
wishing  merely  to  see  how  the  public  will  receive  them — 
whether  with  praise  or  displeasure — in  a  new  and  unnatural 
character. 

On  reading  the  title-page  of  this  book,  the  first  question  that 
arises  in  the  mind  will  be — is  President  Adams  a  poet  ?  We 
confess  there  is  some  delicacy  in  giving  our  decision  on  the 
question.  We  felt  an  involuntary  shuddering,  when  the  book 
was  handed  us  for  criticism.  But  we  charged  ourselves  to  for- 
get that  we  were  reading  the  work  of  President  Adams,  and  to 
remember  only  that  we  were  reading  a  poem.  In  this  book, 
Mr.  Adams  has  laid  aside  the  politician,  and  assumed  the 
author ;  and  we  presume  he  is  to  be  viewed,  in  criticism,  merely 
as  an  author.  With  these  remarks,  we  are  ready  to  answer  the 
question — whether  he  is  a  poet  or  not.  Every  man  has  his 
beau  ideal  of  a  poet ;  but  according  to  our  own  standard,  we 
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reply — not  a  great  one.  He  exhibits  more  than  some  men 
could  do  ;  but  perhaps  a  large  number,  who  never  suspected 
themselves  to  be  poets,  could  write  equally  well.  Indeed,  we 
have  always  believed  that  poetic  talents  were  folded  up  in  many 
a  bosom,  from  which  circumstances  have  never  called  them 
forth.  And  many  have  become  very  pleasant  poetasters — not 
to  say  poets — who  have  in  reality  no  more  of  the  material  of 
poetry  within  them  than  a  thousand  others,  merely  because 
circumstances  have  led  to  the  development  of  their  powers. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  very  interesting  one — the  Con- 
quest of  Ireland.  And  although  everybody  has  read  the  history 
of  England,  probably  few  have  so  vivid  an  idea  of  the  right  of 
possession  to  Ireland,  which  is  claimed  by  her  neighbor,  as  this 
work  will  impress.  '  Dertnot  Mac  Morrogh,'  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  '  for  insupportable  tyranny  over  his  subjects,  aggravated 
by  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  ties,  the  seduction 
of  another's  wife,  is  justly  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  He 
immediately  repairs  to  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  sells  his 
country  for  the  price  of  being  restored  by  the  foreign  invader  to 
his  principality.  The  English  king,  to  cover  the  basest  of 
aggressions  with  the  mantle  of  religion,  applies  to  Pope  Adrian 
the  Fourth,  an  Englishman,  for  authority  to  ravage  Ireland  with 
fire  and  sword,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  inhabitants,  and 
reducing  them  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Roman  See.  This  authority  Pope  Adrian  grants  him  without 
scruple.  And  with  this  sacrilegious  abuse  of  religion,  Henry 
II.  of  England,  and  Dertnot,  the  ruffian  builder  of  monasteries, 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  in  vassalage  to  the  crown  of 
England.  And  this  is  the  tenure  by  which  Ireland  is  held  as  an 
appanage  to  the  sister  island  at  the  present  day.' 

The  first  canto  is  entitled  '  The  Elopement.'  It  opens  with 
some  very  pleasant  verses  on  the  inclination  of  readers  to  find 
in  the  writer  some  hidden  meaning ;  and  avows  that  in  the  pre- 
sent poem  there  is  no  such  parable  to  be  interpreted.  Then  an 
account  is  given  of  the  intrigues  of  Dermot  with  the  wife  of 
Ororik,  king  of  a  neighboring  province  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
the  perfidious  aids  furnished  by  two  of  the  lady's  servants. 
Ororik  being  called  to  a  distant  part  of  his  dominions,  left  his 
wife,  from  fear  of  Dermot's  treachery,  in  a  castle  on  an  island 
surrounded  by  bogs  and  streams.  But  through  the  servants, 
Teague  and  Agnes,  Dermot  gains  admittance,  and  carries  off 
Ororik's  wife  to  his  Castle  at  Fernos. 

The  second  canto  is  entitled  '  The  Expulsion.'     It  recounts 
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the  rage  of  Ororik  on  finding  his  wife  thus  perfidiously  carried 
away — his  pursuit  with  a  band  of  knights — the  escape  of  Der- 
mot from  Femes,  his  capitol,  and  the  burning  of  it  by  Ororik. 
It  transports  Dermot  to  the  quarters  of  Henry  II.,  who  receives 
him  half  coolly,  but  gives  him  letters  patent,  by  which  he  might 
secure  the  aid  of  Henry's  subjects.  He  obtains  promise,  among 
others,  of  Richard  Strongbow,  of  Clare,  a  ruined  nobleman,  that 
he  will  assist  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom,  on  condition  of 
being  espoused  to  his  daughter  Era,  and  receiving  with  her  the 
kingdom,  in  case  of  Dermot's  death. 

The  third  canto  is  '  The  Restoration.'  It  relates  the  success 
of  the  foreign  invaders,  and  the  reinstatement  of  Dermot.  His 
ambition  now  led  him  to  seek,  in  addition  to  his  own  province, 
the  supremacy  over  all  Ireland.  By  remarkable  fortune,  he 
succeeds ;  and  after  various  acts  of  perfidy,  he  becomes  master 
of  all  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Canto  fourth  is  '  The  Conquest.'  The  Earl  of  Clare  had  not 
hitherto  gone  to  Ireland  in  person — two  other  noblemen,  with 
their  adherents,  having  accomplished  all  the  preceding  victories. 
The  chance  being  now  so  opportune,  Dermot  urges  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  and  he  goes  to  Ireland.  Success  still 
attends  the  British  arms.  Meanwhile  Henry  hears  what  is 
doing  there  by  his  subjects.  Having  procured  the  Papal  sanc- 
tion, he  goes  with  a  considerable  army,  and  appears  suddenly  at 
Waterford.  Dermot,  in  great  submission,  falls  at  his  feet,  and 
promises  that  all  his  conquests  shall  belong  to  England.  Henry 
gladly  accepts  such  an  addition  to  his  dominions  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  and  thus  annexes  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  The  poet 
expresses  great  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  Dermot,  for  so 
basely  selling  his  country  ;  and  the  poem  closes  with  a  prophecy 
that  Erin  shall  yet  be  an  independent  nation. 

We  can  recommend  the  work  as  calculated  to  impress  on  the 
mind  a  few  important  facts  in  history,  much  more  distinctly 
than  a  bare  prosaic  narration.  Although  we  cannot  suppose 
Mr.  Adams  destined  to  shine  among  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  poetry,  yet  we  are  ready  to  say  his  book  is  very 
respectable. 

It  is  enough  to  inform  our  readers  that  we  were  not  weary 
when  we  came  to  the  end.  We  have  room  only  for  a  short 
extract. 

I  sing  of  Dermot,  Erin's  early  pride  ; 

The  pious  patriot  of  the  Emerald  strand ; 
The  first  deliverer,  for  a  stolen  bride 

Who  sold  to  Albion's  king  his  native  land. 
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But — countrymen  of  mine,  let  woe  betide 

The  man  who  thinks  of  aught  but  what's  in  hand. 
What  I  shall  tell  you  happen'd,  you  must  know, 
Beyond  the  seas,  six  hundred  years  ago. 

'Tis  strange  how  often  readers  will  indulge 
Their  wits,  a  mystic  meaning  to  discover; 

Secrets  ne'er  dreamt  of  by  the  bard  divulge, 
And  where  he  shoots  a  duck  will  find  a  plover  ; 

Satiric  shafts  from  every  line  promulge, 
Detect  a  tyrant  when  he  draws  a  lover ; 
y  Nay,  so  intent  his  hidden  thoughts  to  see, 

Cry,  if  he  paints  a  scoundrel — '  That  means  me.' 

'Tis  human  nature.     In  old  Roman  days, 

When  that  sweet  Mantuan  minstrel  tuned  his  lyre  ; 

Sung  how  iEneas  from  the  Trojan  blaze 
On  his  broad  shoulders  bore  away  his  sire  ; 

Yet  scrupled  not  with  vilest  arts  to  raise 
In  Tyrian  Dido's  veins,  unhallow'd  fire — 

Debauched  her,  left  her,  'whelmed  with  scorn  and  shame, 

By  self-combustion  to  redeem  her  fame  ; 

The  Roman  delvers  straight  began  to  pry 

Into  the  courtier  minstrel's  full  intent : 
Troy's  fall,  Rome's  rise,  they  kenn'd  with  half  an  eye 

Was  but  the  outward  mask  of  what  he  meant : 
His  patron  prince  with  oil  of  fools  to  ply, 

They  soon  discovered  was  the  poet's  bent : 
The  good  iEneid  was  a  wisp  of  straw  : 
Augustus  Cassar  was  the  man  they  saw. 

And  so  for  sixteen  hundred  years  and  more 
That  wily  knave  for  Virgil's  hero  passed ; 

Till  Father  Hardouin,  versed  in  classic  lore, 
To  find  another  clue  about  him  cast : 

And,  wont  in  legendary  lies  to  pore, 

He  delved,  and  delved,  and  delved,  and  found  at  last 

That  Virgil's  iEneas  was  a  monkish  tale, 

In  verse,  our  Saviour's  passion  to  unveil. 

Poor  Salignac  !  how  hard  a  fate  was  thine  ; 

Thy  pupil,  heir  apparent  to  thy  throne  : 
Thou  drew'st  the  moral  gem  from  Homer's  mine, 

And  madest  the  Grecian  Muses  all  thy  own, 
To  teach  him  wisdom  with  a  voice  divine  ; 

This  was  thy  noble  purpose,  this  alone : 
But  when  thou  paintedst  court  or  courtesan 
They  said  'twas  Louis  and  his  Montespan. 

Against  all  this  I  enter  my  protest : 

Dermot  Mac  Morrogh  shows  my  hero's  face ; 

Nor  will  I,  or  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 
Permit  another  to  usurp  his  place  : 

And  give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  know  best 
My  own  intentions  in  the  lines  I  trace  ; 

Let  no  man  therefore  draw  aside  the  screen, 

And  say  'tis  any  other  than  I  mean. 


THE 
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THE       PILOT       BOAT. 

[Concluded  from  Page  356.] 

From  the  spardeck  to  the  birthdeck  the  ladders  were  in  a 
moment  lined  with  midshipmen,  bawling  from  the  top  of  their 
lungs :  '  Master  at  arms  !  Master  at  arms  !  Come  up  here  at 
once  ! ' 

An  old  gray-headed  man,  with  eyes  half  open  and  nightcap- 
ped  poll,  came  slowly  up  the  ladder ;  and  as  he  looked  wistfully 
around  and  knit  his  shaggy  brows,  his  manner  and  appearance 
said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done  :  '  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me  ? ' 

'  Come  here,  you  old  fudge,'  said  the  first  lieutenant,  rubbing 
his  bloody  temple,  '  put  this  mutinous  rascal  in  double  irons  ; 
confine  him  in  the  brig,  and  tell  the  sergeant  to  clap  on  another 
sentry.' 

The  old  man  touched  his  nightcap  for  lack  of  a  hat,  and 
replied,  in  the  usual  monotonous  tone,  '  Ay,  ay,  Sir.'  He  then 
led  his  prisoner  to  the  brig.  Another  sentry  was  put  on,  and 
the  decayed  limb  of  martial  law  descended  to  his  locker  on  the 
birthdeck. 

1  Now,'  said  he,  as  he  put  on  his  spectacles  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  closet  behind  the  mainmast,  '  we  must  provide  a  pair 
of  irons  for  Master  Shelly.  Poor  lad,  I  fear  it  will  go  hard  with 
him  ;  but  every  one  must  e'en  die  in  his  own  way.  Some 
prefer  lead,  some  hemp,  some  steel,  and  others  a  featherbed. 
But  I  suppose  it  matters  not,  so  that  Death  picks  us  off  while 
we  are  doing  the  thing  that  will  not  disgrace  us.  Shelly  has 
been  with  me  now  three  years,  and  his  pranks  are  such  as 
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would  frighten  any  honest  man  that  is  not  armed  with  a  horse- 
shoe ;  and  after  all,  my  hands  will  tremble  when  I  am  fitting 
the  cord  to  the  neck  of  an  old  shipmate.  It's  nat'ral  that  it 
should  be  so.  We've  eat  together,  and  drinked  together,  and 
we've  shared  dangers  together  ;  and  I  should  not  feel  just  in 
sorts  to  be  managing  at  his  toilet  with  a  Russian  bandana.' 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  harsh  voice  exclaiming — '  Halloo, 
there,  you  master  at  arms,  bear  a  hand  with  those  irons  ! ' 

Thus  counseled,  the  old  man  thrust  his  arm  into  the  dark 
receptacle  of  nails,  fetters,  and  grapeshot,  and  drew  out  firstly 
an  old  tattered  volume  covered  with  iron  rust  and  cobwebs. 
Doubtless,  if  the  author  had  beheld  his  book  in  this  miserable 
plight,  he  would  have  groaned  audibly  ;  but  that  would  not 
have  conveyed  half  the  expression  of  sorrow,  which  the  silent 
shake  of  the  head  and  the  quivering  lip  of  the  old  man  portray- 
ed as  he  pressed  the  long-lost  volume  to  his  breast,  and  mourn- 
ed over  the  illegible  ruin,  like  Jacob  over  the  coat  of  many 
colors,  refusing  to  be  comforted.  If  the  reader  should  be  curi- 
ous to  know  what  work  it  was  upon  which  the  old  man  set  so 
high  a  value,  and  whose  destruction  he  so  pathetically  depre- 
cated, we  can  inform  him  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  publication, 
entitled,  '  The  Devil  transporting  the  Pope  from  Rome  to  Hell 
in  a  Wheelbarrow.' 

As  may  be  judged  from  the  title  page,  this  book  was  written 
in  that  style  of  bitterness,  satire,  and  ridicule,  which  distinguish- 
ed the  productions  of  the  best  men  during  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Papists  and  the  Reformers.  '  There's 
great  laming  in  this  book,'  said  the  old  man ;  '  there's  more 
Latin  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  Bible.  I've  owned  it  forty 
years.  One  used  to  read  to  me  out  of  this  book  that  was 
nursed  on  my  knee — '  he  paused  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  and 
proceeded — '  But  they  were  other  days.  They  say  she's 
richly  married,  and  lives  in  a  great  house — but  children  will 
forget  their  parents  before  their  parents  forget  them.'  Another 
summons  at  the  hatchway  reminded  the  old  mourner  that  how- 
ever prone  the  mind  may  be  to  brood  over  the  memory  of  other 
days — however  age  may  delight  to  look  back  upon  its  early 
youth,  like  the  setting  sun  looking  towards  the  place  of  his  first 
rising,  there  are  active  duties  for  us  to  perform  at  every  time  of 
life,  which  must  not  be  neglected.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  us 
that  it  is  so.  Even  the  pleasures  of  memory  are  tinctured  with 
wormwood  ;  and  when  at  rest,  man  hath  the  least  repose. 

After  fumbling  a  short  time  in  the  locker  amongst  the  various 
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articles  deposited  there,  he  succeeded  in  selecting  a  couple  of 
tight  irons,  with  good  keys,  and  which  (to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion) were  '  stout  enough  to  secure  the  devil.'  The  master  at 
arms  then  went  to  the  brig.  He  set  down  his  lantern,  and  very 
cautiously  proceeded  to  lock  Shelly's  wrists  and  ankles  in  the 
villainous  iron.  The  youth  very  passively  submitted  ;  and  when 
the  master  at  arms  had  clenched  the  keys  and  was  about  to 
retire,  he  said,  '  Have  you  finished,  old  man  ? ' 

'  Ay — it's  all  right,'  replied  the  other.  '  You  are  hard  and 
fast,  1  assure  ye.  The  iron  will  not  come  off  until  the  day  in 
which  you  exchange  it  for  the  hemp,  trust  me,  my  poor  child.' 

Shelly's  lip  curled  with  contempt ;  and  twisting  his  arras  and 
wrists  with  a  peculiar  slight,  the  rattling  of  fetters  was  heard 
throughout  the  ship  as  he  threw  both  irons  furiously  at  the  feet 
of  the  astonished  master  at  arms. 

'  Lack-a-day  !  '  cried  the  sea-constable.  '  Well,  well,  it  is 
even  so.  Nothing  will  hold  you  until  the  hemp  comes  to  your 
throttle.  But,  my  good  boy,  do,  for  my  sake,  pick  up  the  dar- 
bies again  and  put  them  on  e'en  as  you  got  them  off.  You 
know  the  charge  was  very  special  that  I  should  see  you  well 
secured.  Wear  the  ruffles,  then,  for  the  good  will  you  bear  me, 
lest  I  come  to  harm  through  your  strange  practices.' 

'  I  wished  but  to  convince  you,'  answered  Shelly,  as  he 
replaced  the  irons  with  the  greatest  ease  and  despatch,  '  that  I 
am  better  acquainted  with  fetters  than  the  smith  who  forges 
them — and  the  hemp,  too  !  Take  care,  old  man,  that  your  own 
long  life  does  not  finish  with  a  jerk,  /shall  not  expire  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  nor  the  edification  of  the  curious. 
My  doom  shall  puzzle  wiser  heads  than  yours.' 

The  master  at  arms  shook  his  head  and  retired,  while  Shelly 
threw  himself  back  upon  a  seat  and  sunk  into  repose. 

Much  speculation  now  took  place  amongst  the  crew  with 
regard  to  Shelly's  mutinous  assault,  and  the  probable  punish- 
ment which  awaited  him.  The  Commodore  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  should  make  an  example  of  the  offender,  and 
some  averred  that  while  making  this  speech  he  cast  his  eyes 
ominously  towards  the  fore-yard  ;  c  and,  as  mutiny  is  punished 
with  "  death  or  worse  punishment,"  '  said  they,  '  he  will  doubt- 
less be  hung  ! ' 

But  these  discussions  were  soon  broken  off.  The  gale  had 
very  much  abated  when  the  broad  sun  wheeled  slowly  up  from 
his  eastern  couch,  pushed  aside  his  misty  curtain,  and  looked 
forth  upon  the  kindling  waters.     The  topmen  were  ordered  to 
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prepare  for  getting  topsails  aloft.  The  old  tattered  fragments 
were  cut  from  the  yards.  New  sails  were  bent,  reefed,  sheeted 
home,  and  hoisted.  The  ship  was  forced  to  stand  off  from 
land,  for  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  northwest.  The  weather 
was  cold  and  clear.  For  seven  wearisome  days  the  crew  sighed 
at  the  recollection  that  the  distance  between  them  and  their 
destined  port  was  continually  augmenting.  The  gale  at  length 
died  away.  A  long  calm  succeeded,  varied  occasionally  by 
light  and  baffling  winds.  The  crew  had  now  no  rest  by  day, 
and  the  watch  no  sleep  by  night.  The  hands  were  continually 
employed  at  the  braces  and  in  shifting  studding-sails.  Two 
tedious  weeks  were  spent  in  this  manner,  when  a  fair  wind 
sprung  up,  and  the  impatient  mariners  were  once  more  cheered 
with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  end  to  their  labors. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  a  man,  stationed  on  the  foretop 
gallant-yard,  cried  out  Land  O  !  The  crew  shouted  for  joy, 
and  several  officers  hastened  aloft  with  their  spyglasses. 

'  Well — what  say  there,  Mr.  Hall  ? '  cried  the  Commodore 
to  the  third  lieutenant,  who  was  on  the  main-top-sail-yard. 
'  Do  you  see  anything  that  looks  like  land  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  very  distinct,  Sir,'  answered  the  lieutenant  ;  '  but 
there  is  something  like  the  loom  of  land  about  three  points  off 
the  larboard  bow.' 

'  Cape  Flyaway,  probably,'  replied  the  Commodore,  smiling. 
'  Make  more  sail.' 

The  sky-sails  and  royal  studding-sails  were  then  set.  The 
breeze  freshened  considerably,  and  before  dark  the  land  could 
be  clearly  made  out  from  the  tops. 

'  We  will  lie  to,  and  wait  for  a  pilot,'  said  the  Commodore. 
1 1  hope  there  will  be  one  off  to  us  to-night.  Fire  one  of  the 
bow  guns,  Sir.' 

The  studding-sails  were  now  taken  in — the  light  sails  clued 
up  and  furled — the  main-sail  hauled  up — the  crotchet,  mizen, 
and  head  yards  braced — and  the  helm  put  a-lee.  The  ship 
came  to  the  wind  with  the  main  top-sail  aback. 

A  quarter  gunner  was  then  seen  running  forward  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  and  the  deep-mouthed  cannon  lifted  up  his  thundering 
voice. 

It  was  now1  dark,  and  orders  were  given  to  call  all  the  star- 
board watch  to  stand  by  their  hammocks. 

The  ship  was  lying  to  on  the  starboard  tack ;  consequently 
the  watch's  hammocks  were  to  windward.  When  the  boat- 
swain piped  down,  several  men  jumped  upon  the  nettings  to 
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throw  out  the  hammocks.  One  of  them  saw  the  white  sails  of 
a  vessel  to  windward,  coming  down  upon  the  frigate.  '  Sail  O  ! ' 
shouted  he.  The  officer  of  the  deck  called  for  his  night  glass  ; 
the  Captain  sprang  into  the  mizen  rigging. 

'  A  pilot  boat  !  a  pilot  boat  !  '  burst  from  every  mouth. 

'  Have  a  line  ready  for  that  boat  on  the  forecastle,  in  the 
main  and  mizen  chains  ! '  cried  the  Captain. 

Meantime  the  strange  vessel  came  foaming  on  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  knots  an  hour. 

Already  had  the  Captain  asked  the  trumpet-tongued  ques- 
tion, 'Are  you  a  pilot  ? '  when  he  perceived  that  the  vessel  was 
a  large  schooner. 

1  She  will  be  a-foul  of  us  in  spite  of  fate,'  cried  the  officer  of 
the  deck.  '  Hard  up  the  helm  !  gather  aft  the  jib  sheets  ! 
square  the  after  yards  !    Bear  a  hand,  all  of  you  !  !  ! ' 

Before  all  this  could  be  done,  the  schooner  passed  under  the 
frigate's  stern  ;  and  although  she  was  hailed  several  times,  no 
answer  wTas  returned,  neither  was  any  light  to  be  seen  on  board 
of  her.  She  moved  by,  noiseless  as  a  shadow  ;  and  a  cold 
sweat  rose  upon  the  Captain's  brow  as  he  recognised  in  this 
mysterious  bark  the  same  vessel  which  passed  athwart  the  fri- 
gate's bows  during  the  violent  gale,  three  weeks  before. 

'  What  can  this  mean  ? '  said  the  Commodore.  '  I  call 
it  a  very  strange  affair  !  You  say,  Captain,  that  this  same 
schooner  passed  within  hail  of  us  during  the  last  gale,  with  all 
sail  out.  If  she  comes  this  way  again,  by  heaven  I'll  overhaul 
her  !  I'll  find  out  her  business,  Sir  !  I'll  see  what  her  timbers 
are  made  of,  Sir  !  Do  you  understand  me,  Sir  ?  I'll  let  her 
have  the  forecastle  division,  Sir  !  I'll  let  fresh  air  in  between  her 
deck  and  kelson,  Sir  !  If  they  won't  answer  our  hail — if  the 
sound  of  our  trumpets  cannot  reach  them,  we'll  speak  to  them 
with  louder  instruments,  Sir,  and  in  a  language  which  they  can- 
not misunderstand.' 

'  She  may  possibly  be  a  piratical  vessel,'  returned  the  Cap- 
tain, '  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  her  sails  and  rigging  are  of 
human  manufacture.' 

The  dialogue  was  here  broken  off  by  a  bustle  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  quarter  deck  ;  and  one  of  the  sailors  was  heard  to  say, 
'  A  gray-back  has  fainted.'  Another  replied,  '  Ay,  ay,  a  lob- 
ster down  !  call  the  cook  ! ' 

'  What's  the  matter  there,  to  leeward  ? '  asked  the  Captain. 
s  A  marine  is  in  a  kind  of  a  fit,  Sir,'  replied  a  sailor. 

The  Captain  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  just  then  the  marine, 
33* 
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who  was  lying  on  the  deck,  started  upon  his  elbows  and  scream- 
ed, *  Oh  !  save  me  !  save  me  !  save  me  ! ' 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Raymond  ? '  said  the  Captain. 

'  I  did  not  do  it.  Upon  my  honor,  'twan't  me,'  cried  the 
marine.  '  No  !  no  !  I  am  innocent — I  am  innocent !  'Twas 
Shelly — indeed  it  was.  I  only  helped  throw  them  overboard  ; 
but  Shelly  killed  them  !  Oh  !  save  me,  Captain,  save  me  ! ' 
and  he  grasped  the  Captain's  legs  with  convulsive  violence. 

'  Have  this  man  taken  down  into  the  bay,  and  put  his  name 
on  the  doctor's  list,'  said  the  Captain  to  a  little  midshipman 
who  was  listening  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  words  which  the 
raving  man  dropped  in  his  frenzy. 

The  watch  was  now  set.  One  half  the  ship's  company  were 
buried  in  profound  sleep  under  decks,  while  those  who  had  the 
watch  slumbered  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  open  air  without 
covering  or  shelter. 

Nought  was  to  be  heard  but  the  lieutenant's  measured  step 
as  he  paced  fore  and  aft  in  gloomy  silence,  varied  every  half 
hour  by  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  the  quick  succeeding  cries  of 
'  Starboard  cat  head  !  starboard  gangway,'  &x.  from  the  men  on 
the  look-out.  Thus  passed  two  hours,  when  an  event  took 
place  which  altered  the  face  of  things  materially. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  in  the  first  watch,  when  one  of  the 
sailors  on  the  gun  deck  opened  his  eyes  and  asked  the  sentinel 
at  the  water  butt  if  it  was  morning.  Receiving  no  answer,  he 
looked  forth  from  his  hammock,  and  saw  enough  to  excite  his 
curiosity,  at  least.  He  waked  an  old  forecastle  man  who  slept 
next  to  him,  with  these  words — '  Awake  !  Get  up  !  I  believe 
we  are  going  into  action.  The  battle  lanterns  are  all  lit  up. 
The  matches  are  smoking.  The  Commodore  is  walking  the 
larboard  side  of  the  deck,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  his  musta- 
chios  standing  on  end  like  a  porcupine's  quills  ;  while  the  old 
gunner  is  hobbling  about  the  deck  as  busy  as  a  Waterford 
merchant  with  his  pocket  full  of  papers  and  no  writing  on  'em.' 

'  What  do  you  say  ? '  grumbled  the  forecastle  man  ;  '  is  the 
watch  called  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  the  other,  '  but  I  believe  we  are  going  into  action. 
We  shall  have  our  hands  full,  presently.' 

'  The  more  need  of  sleep,  then,'  answered  the  surly  tar. 
'  What  did  you  wake  me  up  for  ? ' 

1  I  tell  you  we  are  going  into  action  !  '  replied  the  other. 

'  Nonsense,  man  ! '  replied  the  forecastle  man.  '  You  talk 
like  a  soldier's  coat  without  sleeves.     Who  do  you  think  we 
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are  going  to  fight  ?  We  are  on  the  Yankee  coast,  now,  you 
fool.' 

Just  then  a  rustling  was  heard  over  head,  and  the  deep  roll 
of  the  thundering  drum  resounded  through  the  ship  with  start- 
ling energy. 

The  well-known  signal  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  the 
whole  watch,  and,  springing  from  their  hammocks,  they  expedi- 
tiously obeyed  the  thrilling  summons.  They  crowded  up  the 
ladders,  threw  their  hammocks  into  the  nettings,  and  each  man 
flew  to  his  quarters.  Wondering  what  sort  of  an  enemy  they 
were  about  to  encounter,  several  of  the  crew  peeped  through 
the  port  holes.  Their  curiosity  was  severely  taxed.  The  fatal 
schooner  was  in  sight,  approaching  the  frigate  with  her  usual 
celerity.  A  seventy-four  would  not  have  given  them  half  the 
uneasiness. 

'  The  schooner  is  coming  again,'  was  whispered  from  man  to 
man,  and  an  undefinable  horror  pervaded  all  hearts. 

The  Captain  took  his  trumpet  and  gave  the  loud  command — 
'  Cast  loose  your  starboard  guns,  fourth  division  ! ' 

The  order  was  obeyed. 

'  Take  off  your  aprons  ! '  he  cried,  and  it  was  done. 

'  Prime  !  Cock  your  locks,  and  secure  your  powder  horns  ! ' 
was  the  next  command. 

'  Point  for  the  object.  Right  abeam  !  '  This  being  the 
general  position  of  the  guns,  nothing  was  necessary  to  be  done. 

The  schooner  was  fast  approaching.  She  was  at  length 
within  hail. 

The  Captain  called  through  his  trumpet,  c  What  vessel  is 
that  ? ' 

No  answer  came,  but  the  strange  bark  steadily  pursued  her 
course  as  if  determined  to  pass  the  prow  of  the  frigate  even 
nearer  than  before.  '  Point  your  guns — sharp  on  the  bow  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  Captain. 

At  that  moment  a  tall  human  form  was  seen  standing  on  the 
end  of  the  frigate's  fly  jib-boom  and  waving  his  outstretched 
arms  in  the  air,  apparently  beckoning  to  the  schooner. 

'  Why  do  you  delay,  Sir  ? '  roared  the  Commodore.  '  Let 
them  have  it,  Sir  ! ' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  responded  the  Captain.  '  Blow  your  matches  ! 
Stand  by  !    Fire  ! ' 

A  broad  sheet  of  flame  poured  from  the  frigate's  forecastle  ; 
but  the  shriek  of  the  man  on  the  fly  jib-boom,  as  he  leaped  on 
board  the  schooner,  was  heard  amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon. 
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The  smoke  was  blown  away  by  the  gale,  but  no  schooner  was 
in  sight.  An  unearthly  laugh  of  mingled  voices  was  heard  a 
moment  in  the  air,  and  all  was  silent. 

'  Have  you  sunk  her  ? '  inquired  the  Commodore. 

c  I  believe  she  has  sunk  low  enough,'  returned  the  Captain, 
solemnly.  '  We  have  this  night  thrown  away  both  powder  and 
ball.' 

1  How,  Sir  ! ' 

'  I  say,'  said  the  Captain,  '  that  we  have  this  night  vainly 
opposed  ourselves  to  supernatural  power.  Go  down,  young 
gentleman,  and  see  if  Shelly  is  in  the  brig.' 

A  midshipman  ran  below,  but  quickly  returned,  saying  that 
Shelly  was  missing. 

'  What  does  all  this  amount  to  ? '  said  the  Commodore. 
;  Explain,  Sir,  if  you  please.' 

'  I  believe  the  doctor  can  satisfy  your  curiosity  in  some 
measure,'  answered  the  Captain. 

The  doctor  was  summoned  to  the  Commodore's  presence. 

'  Doctor  B ,'  said  the  Commodore,  as  the  knight  of  the 

pill  box  made  his  appearance,  '  I  understand  that  you  know 
something  of  this  mysterious  affair — the  strange  conduct  of  the 
schooner,  and  the  flight  of  the  mutinous  rascal  Shelly.' 

'  Yesterday,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  the  marine  Raymond  was 
brought  down  to  me  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation.' 

'  Use  shorter  words,'  interrupted  the  impatient  commander  ; 
'  the  fellow  was  crazy.     Well,  Sir,  what  then  ? ' 

'  Why,  Sir,  he  was  raving  about  some  affair  in  which  he  had 
been  concerned  with  Shelly.  I  did  not  heed  what  he  said,  for 
I  seldom  knew  a  crazy  man  to  talk  reason.' 

'  And  I  suppose,'  interrupted  the  Commodore  again,  '  that 
if  experience  had  not  helped  you  to  that  wonderful  discovery, 
your  sa/pieney  could  never  have  wrought  it  out  by  the  force  of 
your  own  reason  ! ' 

1  At  about  ten  o'clock  this  evening,'  continued  the  doctor, 
'  Raymond  sent  for  me  ;  and  when  I  arrived,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  dying  and  wished  to  unburthen  his  conscience  to  me. 

'  "  Three  years  before  I  entered  the  service,"  said  the  marine, 

"  Shelly  and  I  sailed  together  in  the  schooner  S ,  bound  to 

Carthagena.  We  had  on  board  a  considerable  quantity  of 
specie  ;  and  Shelly,  whom  I  have  ever  known  for  a  gloomy, 
discontented  fellow,  proposed  to  me  to  murder  the  Captain  and 
officers  and  take  the  vessel.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in 
vain.     He  was  determined,  he  said,  to  make  one  bold  push  and 
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mend  his  desperate  fortunes.  Shelly  and  two  others,  with  my- 
self, rose  upon  the  Captain  and  officers  one  morning  and  killed 
them.  But  our  ill-gotten  gains  did  not  last  us  long.  The 
schooner  was  soon  after  wrecked,  and  Shelly  and  myself  were 
the  only  survivors. 

'  "  Shelly  afterwards  informed  me  that  he  had  been  incited  to 
this  bloody  act  by  a  tall  black  personage,  who  came  to  his  berth 
in  the  night  and  promised  him  success  in  the  undertaking,  on 
condition  of  his  signing  a  bond,  in  which  he  agreed  that  if  he 
ever  went  to  sea  again  he  would  resign  himself  a  willing  cap- 
tive into  the  hands  of  the  said  black  man  before  the  expiration 
of  the  voyage.  Shelly  felt  perfectly  secure  in  making  this 
contract,  as  he  thought  the  wealth  which  would  fall  into  his 
hands  upon  taking  possession  of  the  vessel  would  enable  him  to 
live  at  ease  on  shore.  But  we  were  wrecked  ;  and  Shelly,  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty,  had  recourse  to  a  seafaring  life 
again.  The  voyage  is  nearly  up,  and  the  schooner  which  we 
have  seen  to-day  so  exactly  resembles  the  one  in  which  the 
mutiny  took  place,  that  I  believe  it  is  a  supernatural  represen- 
tation of  that  vessel,  and  that  the  Evil  One  is  on  board  of  her, 
come  for  the  purpose  of  closing  his  agreement  with  Shelly." 
This  the  marine  revealed.  He  died  as  we  fired  into  the 
schooner.' 

The  next  day  the  frigate  was  piloted  into  Hampton  Roads  ; 
but  never  will  the  crew  forget  the  night  when  they  were  called 
to  quarters  off  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 


WILFRED. 


CANTO    THIRD. 


I. 

Oh  Memory — with  thee  we  wander  back 
To  scenes  no  longer  living,  and  again 
Are  moving  in  an  once  familiar  track — 
Its  bliss  remembered,  lost  its  every  pain  : 
With  thee  is  deep  enjoyment,  and  no  lack 
Of  interest  in  renewal  of  each  strain, 
Which,  thrilling  once  the  bosom,  by  thy  finger 
Touched  gently,  may  around  the  spirit  linger. 
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II. 

Soft  is  the  spell  that  hangs  about  the  past, 
As  is  the  breathing  of  an  infant's  sleep, 
Or  as  the  tracery  of  moonlight  cast 
Upon  the  hushed  expansion  of  the  deep ; 
The  present  is,  and  is  not — while  too  vast 
The  mysteries  which  o'er  the  future  creep. 
No  wonder  then  our  feelings  love  to  roam 
Unto  the  past,  as  to  a  quiet  home. 

III. 

Mellowed  by  time  and  distance,  the  pure  light 
Of  pleasure  seems  as  if  upon  the  page, 
Whose  first  perusal  we  perchance  did  slight, 
It  dwelt  ;  as  if  our  early  pilgrimage 
Had  been  one  sunny  day,  without  a  night. 
But  years  roll  on,  and  we  become  more  sage, 
At  least  in  earth's  experience — our  aim, 
Not  boyish  dreams,  but  honor,  wealth  and  fame. 

IV. 

And  what  is  Honor  ?  why  'tis  homage  paid, 
Not  to  ourselves,  but  that  which  we  possess  ; 
And  Wealth — our  purer  feelings  to  degrade, 
That  we  may  have,  not  use,  the  power  to  bless  ; 
And  Fame — oh,  if  its  wreath  could  never  fade, 
Perchance  its  flowers  were  worthy  our  caress. 
How  rich  the  praise  of  those  who  yet  excel, 
By  winning  rightly  and  improving  well ! 

V. 

There  is  an  honor,  richer  than  a  throne 
Can  give  to  him  who  proudly  sitteth  there  ; 
Which  worth  and  eloquence  may  claim  alone 
From  people  who  the  garb  of  freedom  wear — 
When  thousand  voices  do  become  one  tone 
Of  undissembled  gladness,  and  do  bear, 
In  after  silence,  a  more  still  applause 
To  him  who  guards  our  Union  and  our  Laws. 

VI. 

There  is  a  praise,  more  gentle  in  its  kind, 
To  him  whose  virtues  claim  a  nation's  tear  : 
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To  him,  the  great  Philosopher  of  mind, 

Whose  wealth  was  knowledge,  usefulness  his  sphere — 

Who  left  thy  shores,  Germania,  behind, 

In  foreign  clime  to  run  his  bright  career, 

Too  soon  achieved:  yet  blessed  is  his  lot, 

He  leaves  a  name  which  may  not  be  forgot. 

VII. 

How  few  that  gazed  on  Wilfred's  face  could  tell 
The  deeper  thoughts  which  harbored  in  his  breast ; 
The  high  ambition,  haunting  like  a  spell 
His  mind,  when  most  it  seemed  to  be  at  rest ! 
And  yet,  from  childhood,  something  did  foretell 
Existence  chequered  still,  but  never  blest : 
Perhaps  a  dream — perhaps  a  glance  upon 
Those  realms  which  seem  so  beautiful,  till  won. 

VIII. 

As  I  have  said,  he  was  no  more  a  boy, 

Yet  gave  not  wholly  up  those  visions  sweet 

Which  we  perhaps  with  greater  truth  enjoy, 

Than  some,  which  in  maturer  years  we  meet. 

As  we  wax  older,  fortune  is  more  coy, 

Nor  casts,  unsought,  her  riches  at  our  feet — 

Or  else  we  're  not  so  easily  delighted, 

While  things,  which  once  were  dear,  are  coldly  slighted. 

IX. 

And  Wilfred  still  touched  lightly  on  the  flute 
Some  Irish  air,  the  wildest  of  the  wild, 
Whose  magic  ever  holds  enchained  and  mute 
The  man  of  purest  feeling  and  the  child  ; 
The  two  extremes — to  each  do  I  impute 
A  taste  most  exquisite  and  undefiled — 
And  thus  you  will  display  the  greatest  art, 
Since  both  are  vanquished  only  through  the  heart. 

X. 

And  Wilfred  still  looked  gladly  to  the  sky 
When  moon  and  stars  were  silvering  the  air  ; 
While,  in  their  glory,  thoughts  which  cannot  die 
Came  o'er  him,  like  those  stars  unchanged  and  fair. 
The  flowers  had  too  a  beauty  for  his  eye — 
How  frail  and  delicate  is  the  garb  they  wear  ! 
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But  stay — a  smile  upon  your  lip  hath  curled  ; 
Farewell  romance — I  rush  into  the  world. 

XI. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  of  birth  ; 

And  one  of  science,  which  is  far  the  better — 

Since  that  for  its  pretensions  points  to  earth, 

While  knowledge  doth  disdain  each  earthly  fetter. 

Yet  both  are  useful  and  of  mighty  worth, 

In  social  life  an  introductory  letter  ; 

For  who  will  shun  a  man  of  pedigree — 

Or  one,  for  all  the  world,  as  wise  as  he  ? 

XII. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  of  ton — 
The  choicest  and  most  difficult  to  enter, 
Since  birth  or  riches  will  avail  you  none, 
Nor  yet  the  gathered  wisdom  of  a  Mentor. 
The  passport  is,  a  garment  well  put  on, 
Whose  easy  set  one  envies  the  inventor  ; 
And  Wilfred  had  acquired  enough  of  these, 
The  former  ones,  to  feel  quite  at  his  ease. 

XIII. 

The  fashionable  throng  have  many  schemes 
To  while  away  a  slowly  passing  hour  : 
'Tis  sometimes  lost  in  visionary  dreams  ; 
Oft  times  in  taking  what  they  call  a  tour  ; 
Again,  in  tracing  o'er  some  dozen  reams 
Of  snow  white  paper,  stanzas  on  a  shower  ; 
Or  else  a  sail — the  party  quite  recherM, 
Pronounced  upon  my  word  to  rhyme  with  birch. 

XIV. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  and  he  trod 
The  crowded  deck — while  a  peculiar  charm 
Played  on  the  waters,  which,  by  mortal  rod 
Untameable,  unbowed  to  human  arm, 
Move  in  wild  revelry,  and  none  but  God 
Hath  power  o'er  them,  or  with  a  breath  can  calm  : 
The  waves  were  rippling  ,  and  their  buoyant  motion 
Reminded  Wilfred  of  his  much-loved  ocean. 
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XV. 

He  loved  thee,  Ocean  ;  and  when  o'er  him  passed 
Dark  hours  of  sadness,  could  without  a  sigh 
Have  far  away  all  social  feelings  cast, 
And  lived  alone  upon  the  boundless  sea  : 
Thy  solitude  a  home — thy  wildest  blast, 
A  music,  fitter  than  the  tones  of  glee  : 
Thy  lonely  waste  a  less  secluded  spot, 
Than,  in  the  peopled  world,  to  be  forgot. 

XVI. 

Such  mood  came  o'er  him  as  the  deck  he  paced, 

Dreaming  'twas  Ocean's  self  which  met  his  sight, 

And  wishing  some  lone  isle  which  there  was  traced 

Might  ever  be  his  home  ;  forgetful  quite 

Of  all,  as  he  from  mind  should  be  effaced  : 

For  such  is  Memory — an  hour's  delight, 

A  word  of  interest,  a  parting  tone 

Of  sadness — and  once  more  we  stand  alone. 

XVII. 

One  thought,  one  lingering  thought  to  her  who  stirred, 

Within  his  bosom,  that  abiding  love — 

So  pure,  so  holy,  that  its  voice  was  heard, 

Its  gentle  voice,  all  other  tones  above. 

Matilda,  he  like  others  may  have  erred, 

Or  frailties  may  perhaps  his  spirit  move — 

Yet  will  he  worship,  as  a  guiding  star, 

Those  purer  thoughts,  which  have  been  and  which  are. 

XVIII. 

The  bark  hath  touched  the  strand,  and  Wilfred  then 
Stood  by  the  pure  and  crystal  waves  alone  ; 
While  varied  feelings  rushed  across  his  brain, 
Which  yet  the  careless  brow  refused  to  own. 
He  played  upon  the  flute  a  simple  strain, 
That  with  the  wave's  low  music  blent  its  tone — 
So  soft,  that  Echo's  self  perchance  might  meet 
The  sound,  and  fancy  'twas  her  own  deceit. 

XIX. 

He  joined  the  dance,  and  once  again  did  touch 
That  hand,  whose  slightest  pressure  could  awaken, 
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To  life,  the  visions  he  had  loved  so  much, 

False  in  their  nature,  and  yet  unforsaken. 

Who  hath  not  sometime  fondly  worshiped  sueh — » 

'Tis  but  in  after  times  his  faith  is  shaken, 

And  dreams,  to  whose  enchantment  he  did  trust, 

Seem  light  as  air  and  transient  as  the  dust. 

XX. 

The  setting  sun  upon  the  bosom  fell 
Of  the  deep  waters,  and  again  was  lent 
Unto  their  beauty  a  peculiar  spell. 
Once  more  upon  the  thronged  deck  he  went, 
While  onward  winds  the  graceful  bark  propel, 
And  her  white  canvass  o'er  the  wave  is  bent. 
A  charm  lives  in  the  voice's  melody, 
But  sweeter  is  the  music  of  the  sea. 

XXI. 

The  time  was  near  when  Wilfred  might  no  more 
Be  where  he  had  been.    The  bright  sun  did  gleam 
Along  the  sands  of  that  familiar  shore. 
For  the  last  time  he  looked  upon  that  beam, 
Marking  the  path  he  oft  had  wandered  o'er 
In  moments  vanished  like  a  fitful  dream. 
Then  to  each  friend  he  spake  a  parting  word — 
Too  oft  forgot,  when  'tis  no  longer  heard. 

XXII. 

He  stood  once  more  beside  her,  on  the  eve 
Of  his  departure  ;  yet  no  failing  tone 
Did  speak  of  sadness,  though  destined  to  leave 
One,  in  whose  presence  he  had  joy  alone  : 
And  did  that  fair-haired  maiden  seem  to  grieve 
At  loss  of  him  so  long  and  fully  known — 
There  is  a  magic  in  those  words,  •  we  part,' 
Which  drives  all  lesser  feelings  from  the  heart. 

XXIII. 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  her  braided  hair, 
And  played  around  her  forehead.     She  was  not 
Called  beautiful,  but  unto  him  seemed  fair, 
As  the  young  flowers  sleeping  round  the  spot 
Where  they  were  standing  ;  and  her  face  did  wear 
That  look  which  saith,  '  Thou  shalt  not  be  forgot.' 
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Oh  Memory,  how  bright  thy  smile  appears 
Around  the  vista  of  departed  years  ! 

XXIV. 

And  Wilfred  turned  him  from  that  spot  away. 
In  after  years  a  wiser  man  was  he — 
And  yet  sometimes  shone  over  him  the  ray 
Of  that  sweet  moonlight — and  the  melody 
Of  that  low  voice  did  seem  again  to  say 
Its  kind  farewell — while  every  flower  and  tree 
Did  keep  their  freshness  ;  and  in  all  its  power, 
Of  joy  and  grief,  came  back  that  moonlight  hour. 

XXV. 

Farewell  i   Why  starts  the  bosom  at  that  tone  ? 
It  may  not  be  thou  griev'st  to  turn  away 
Prom  him,  the  sad  and  melancholy  one, 
Who,  in  a  pensive  hour,  hath  crossed  thy  way. 
Perchance  the  memory  comes  stealing  on 
Of  times  when  thou  that  thrilling  word  didst  say  ; 
For  many  deep  and  bitter  thoughts  do  dwell 
About  the  meaning  of  that  word — Farewell  ! 
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Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  belief  in  supernatural  appearances 
was  held  to  be  sound  and  orthodox.  It  is  different  now.  The 
opinions  of  our  ancestors  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects, 
have  been  called  in  question.  The  least  approach  to  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural  is  considered  as  ridiculous  and  womanish  in 
the  highest  degree.  This  change  of  sentiment  is  only  another 
proof  how  difficult  it  is  for  man  to  attain  to  that '  golden  mean,' 
so  much  talked  of  by  poets  and  philosophers.  With  mankind 
it  is-  one  extreme  of  the  two  ;  there  is  no  stopping  place  be- 
tween. It  is  so  with  us  of  the  present  time  ;  in  order  to  avoid 
the  gross  credulity  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  rushed  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  scepticism.  The  difficulty  is,  we  have  not 
yet  learned  rightly  how  to  doubt ;  we  have  just  begun  the  study, 
and,  like  most  new  beginners,  we  have  gone  too  far,  and  doubt 
everything.      By  degrees  this   inconvenience   will  disappear, 
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and  we  shall  learn  on  what  occasions  to  give,  and  on  what  to 
withhold  our  assent ;  and  then,  and  not  before,  we  shall  be  per- 
fect in  the  art  of  doubting. 

Who  believes  in  ghosts  now  ?  is  a  question  often  asked  and- 
answered,  with  a  good  deal  of  self-complacency,  by  the  sceptical. 
It  is  true  there  are  but  few ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
truth  of  such  belief,  for  it  is  evident  enough  to  all  that  the  great 
body  of  men  think  on  nearly  every  subject  as  they  are  told  to, 
by  a  few  leaders,  without  once  looking  to  see  for  themselves 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Before  condemning  our 
ancestors  for  entertaining  absurd  and  ridiculous  notions  of  the 
supernatural,  let  us  examine  into  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
see  if  we  as  well  as  they  may  not  be  partly  in  error. 

The  principal  objection  now  brought  up  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  ghosts,  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  beings  ;  that  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be,  from  the  nature  of  things.  But  let 
us  recollect  that  with  Nature  everything  is  possible.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  needs  but  little  reflection.  Look  at  her  won- 
derful creations,  the  least  of  which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  power.  She  seems  indeed  to  produce  in  her  sports 
those  very  things  upon  which  the  energies  of  man  would  be 
employed  in  vain,  as  if  in  very  mockery  of  his  feeble  means. 
And  is  it  then  for  us  to  set  limits  to  her  power,  to  say  what  she 
can  and  what  she  cannot  do  ?  It  is  presumptuous  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  attempt  it.  All  that  we  can  do  with  the  least 
hope  of  success,  in  searching  into  Nature,  is  carefully  to  observe 
her  works,  and  try  if  perchance  we  can  discover  some  of  the 
general  laws  by  which  she  regulates  her  actions  ;  and  if  in  our 
search  we  find  well-attested  phenomena  which  seem  to  contra- 
dict former  experience,  we  are  not  to  reject  them  as  the  crea- 
tions of  an  excited  imagination,  but  must  suppose  they  arise 
from  some  law  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

Ghosts  and  apparitions  are  phenomena  of  this  kind.  We 
can  refer  them  to  no  known  law  of  Nature  ;  and  so  sagely  con- 
clude, because  we  cannot  explain  them,  that  there  are  no  such 
things,  and  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  believe  there  are 
some  things  in  Nature  '  past  finding  out,'  and  that  those  appear- 
ances called  supernatural  are  of  that  kind. 

But  after  all,  is  there  anything  so  unreasonable  in  the  belief 
in  ghosts  and  apparitions  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  many  suppose, 
that  the  spirits  of  departed  friends  are  continually  hovering 
around  us,  like  guardian  angels,  to  protect  and  preserve,  I  see 
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no  bad  philosophy  in  supposing  that  they  possess  the  power  of 
manifesting  themselves  to  us  on  certain  occasions.  An  idea  of 
so  much  beauty  cannot  be  absurd  or  ridiculous.  May  it  not 
be,  that  before  some  important  event — as,  for  example,  be- 
fore our  own  death — power  is  given  to  the  spirits  about  us  of 
showing  themselves  to  our  gaze  ?  I  know  it  is  customary  now 
to  attribute  whatever  a  person  hears  or  sees  on  his  death-bed  to 
the  illusions  of  a  sickly  and  disordered  imagination.  But  is  it 
reasonable  to  do  this  in  all  cases  without  some  more  convincing 
proof  than  we  can  possibly  obtain  ?  For  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose that  as  the  distance  between  time  and  eternity  fast  dimi- 
nishes, a  glorious  light  from  the  other  world  may  break  through 
and  dispel  the  cloud  of  clouds  which  must  surround  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  is  fast  passing  out  of  the  material  into  the 
spiritual  world  ?  Indeed,  I  have  been  long  convinced,  from 
both  the  actions  and  words  of  many  dying  persons,  that  they 
hear  and  see  more  than  common  observers  are  permitted  to 
know  of. 

The  thoughts  which  I  have  attempted  to  embody  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  rose  to  my  mind  a  short  time  since  on 
recollecting  an  adventure  that  an  elderly  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  met  with,  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago.  I 
shall  give  the  story  here  as  I  have  often  heard  it  told  to  a  circle 
of  wondering  friends. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  179—,  I  undertook  a  journey  into 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  I  had  just  spent  three  years  in  the 
study  of  the  driest  of  all  dry  professions,  the  law  ;  and,  as  one 
might  suppose,  was  extremely  glad  to  exchange  musty  tomes 
for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  the  confinement  of  a  law-office 
for  the  fresh  and  bracing  airs  of  autumn.  What  my  motives 
were  in  making  such  a  journey,  I  hardly  knew  myself;  probably, 
however,  the  love  of  change  was  the  principal  incentive.  The 
anxiety  that  every  one,  who  has  just  finished  his  professional 
studies,  feels  to  find  some  place  in  which  to  settle  down,  might 
also  have  had  its  influence.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
my  motives,  one  thing  is  certain — the  journey  was  extremely 
pleasant,  it  being  delightful  in  the  highest  degree,  after  having 
been  so  long  shut  up  in  the  city,  to  turn  from  the  beauties  of 
Art  to  those  of  Nature.  I  had  extended  my  journey  further 
than  was  at  first  intended,  and  was  hastening  on  my  return, 
when  I  was  overtaken  one  night,  near  the  Connecticut  River, 
34* 
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at  a  place  which  was  the  scene  of  the  adventure  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

The  moon  had  been  up  for  some  time,  and  was  shedding  a 
mellow  light  over  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  most 
prominent  feature  in  it  was  the  noble  river,  sweeping  slowly  and 
majestically  along  towards  the  ocean,  and  reflecting  a  flood  of 
silvery  light  from  its  broad  bosom.  On  either  side  the  intervals, 
studded  over  with  noble  shade  trees,  stretched  off  from  the  banks 
for  a  considerable  distance.  There  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  much  uniformity  and  sameness  in  the  picture,  had 
not  the  level  shores  been  relieved  by  mountains  appearing  in 
the  distance  on  one  side,  and  strips  of  woodland  skirting  along 
on  the  other.  To  finish  out  the  picture  and  make  it  perfect, 
there  was  a  handsome  little  village,  such  an  one  as  you  will  see 
nowhere  but  in  New  England,  situated  where  the  upland,  en- 
croaching most  upon  the  interval,  approaches  nearest  the  river. 
Though  not  very  apt  to  spend  much  time  in  admiring  beautiful 
prospects,  I  could  not  help  but  stop,  as  a  turn  in  the  road 
brought  me  in  sight  of  this  landscape,  to  take  something  more 
than  a  cursory  view  of  it.  Bodily  infirmities,  however,  are  fine 
things  to  bring  one  out  of  a  'fit  of  the  sentimentals,'  to  right 
sense  and  reason.  At  least  they  were  so  in  my  case.  The 
craving  of  appetite,  together  with  sundry  grievous  achings  in 
my  fingers  and  toes,  soon  brought  me  to  think  that  a  good 
supper  and  a  warm  room  at  the  next  inn  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  passing  a  cold,  raw  November  night  in  the  open  air, 
however  beautiful  the  landscape  about  me  might  be. 

I  had  not  far  to  go,  to  find  all  that  was  wanted  ;  the  village 
just  spoken  of  being,  as  usual,  furnished  with  an  inn.  There 
was  a  disappointment,  however,  in  store,  that  could  not  reason- 
ably have  been  expected,  considering  that  the  tavern  of  a 
remote  country  town  is  not  generally  overflowing  with  guests. 
But  so  it  happened  at  this  time.  All  that  I  could  get  was  but 
part  of  what  I  wanted.  A  good  supper  I  could  have,  but  no 
bed  ;  so  that  I  had  the  choice  .of  couching  down  on  a  buffalo 
skin  before  the  fire,  or  of  riding  six  or  seven  miles  farther  to 
the  next  inn.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  was  very  pleasant ; 
however,  rather  than  lie  on  the  floor,  I  had  concluded  to  take 
the  road  again,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  night.  The  land- 
lord, a  money-seeking  old  fellow,  on  hearing  this  determination 
was  evidently  troubled  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  chance  of 
'  turning  a  copper '  by  my  stay.  He  tried  with  all  his  might  to 
contrive  some  way  to  keep  me.     At  last  a  bright  thought  seem- 
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ed  to  strike  him.  This  village,  like  most  others,  had  its  haunt- 
ed house.  The  house  that  here  enjoyed  such  a  reputation, 
formerly  belonged  to  an  English  family,  connected  with  the  last 
branch  of  which  were  some  mysterious  circumstances,  that 
had  probably  given  rise  to  the  story  of  its  being  haunted.  At 
the  death  of  its  last  owner  it  had  fallen  to  a  distant  relation 
living  in  England,  who  let  it  remain,  with  all  its  furniture,  unin- 
habited. After  having  described  this  house,  making  as  little 
mention  as  possible  of  suspicious  circumstances,  the  innkeeper 
nformed  me  that  I  might  take  up  my  abode  there  for  the  night, 
and  that  he  would  send  some  one  with  me  to  build  a  fire.  Now 
this  was  just  the  thing  ;  nothing  could  have  been  more  pleasant. 
Sleeping  in  an  haunted  house  alone,  had  a  little  the  appearance 
of  an  adventure,  just  suited  to  the  love  of  romance,  which,  in 
common  with  most  young  men,  I  possessed  to  a  certain  degree. 
As  for  believing  in  ghosts,  and  all  the  other  et  ceteras  of  the 
supernatural,  I  did  not  then. 

Matters  were  soon  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
and  we  started  for  the  haunted  house,  which  stood  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  apart  from  all  other  buildings,  the  bugbear 
of  all  the  young  and  grown  up  children  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
could  not  but  think  that  if  departed  spirits  ever  did  revisit  the 
scenes  of  this  life,  a  place  more  appropriate  for  such  visits  than 
the  one  before  us  could  hardly  be  found.  The  house  was  large 
and  old-fashioned,  with  numerous  offices  and  out-buildings  ad- 
joining. Everything  about  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
decay,  which  did  not  seem  to  arise  so  much  from  old  age  as 
from  neglect.  The  popular  superstition,  that  a  supernatural 
power  guarded  it  to  prevent  the  interference  of  man  in  saving  it 
from  ruin,  immediately  recurred  to  my  thoughts.  The  inside  was 
more  striking  than  the  outside  ;  the  lofty,  cold  and  damp  rooms, 
with  their  worm-eaten  furniture,  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  of 
dreariness  by  no  means  pleasant.  A  fire  having  been  kindled 
in  one  of  the  chambers,  I  was  left  alone  to  enjoy  myself  as  I 
best  might.  If  there  had  been  any  proof  needed  of  the  dread 
in  which  the  place  was  held,  the  evident  fright  the  servant 
who  attended  me  manifested  while  he  remained,  and  the  haste 
with  which  when  freed  he  scampered  off  to  the  village,  would 
have  been  fully  convincing.  When  left  alone,  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  examine  every  part  of  the  room,  so  as  to  be  quite 
certain  that  nothing  material  could  enter  but  by  the  door ;  and 
the  next  was  to  draw  up  to  the  fire  a  large  old-fashioned 
easy  chair :  for  the  uncommonly  lonely  and  dreary  appearance 
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of  the  place  had  so  far  affected  me,  as  to  make  a  seat  before 
the  fire  far  pleasanter  than  a  bed. 

I  had  been  seated  for  some  time,  and  all  apprehensions  I 
might  have  felt  were  fast  giving  way  to  drowsiness,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  large  heavy  outside  door  was  opened.  There  was 
no  mistake.  Some  one  was  evidently  ascending  the  stairs.  Could 
it  be  that  I  was  about  to  be  disturbed  by  visitants  from  another 
world  ?  How  but  by  such  a  supposition  could  the  noises  I 
heard  be  explained  ?  It  was  at  the  dead  of  night.  No  one  would 
dare  approach  the  house  at  such  a  time,  much  less  enter  it. 
To  repeated  calls  of '  who  is  there  ? '  no  answer  was  made.  The 
sound  of  the  footsteps  approached  nearer  and  nearer  ;  the  stairs 
were  surmounted,  and  the  space  between  my  chamber  and  the 
landing  place  soon  passed.  The  door  opened,  and  displayed  a 
sight  that  put  to  flight  what  little  courage  I  had  left,  and  brought 
my  heart,  which  for  the  last  few  moments  had  manifested  de- 
cided symptoms  of  motion,  at  one  jump,  plump  into  my  mouth. 
Directly  in  front  was  one  of  the  most  blood-freezing  apparitions 
one  could  well  imagine :  a  girl  who  would  have  been  exquisitely 
beautiful,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  hue  of  her  countenance. 
Her  white  garments  were  dabbled  in  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  a 
ghastly  wound  extended  across  her  throat  from  ear  to  ear.  I 
had  hardly  time  to  note  these  particulars,  when  the  apparition, 
that  had  frozen  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  and  made  every 
hair  of  my  head  stand  upright  from  very  fear,  forgetting  the  dig- 
nity that  belongs  to  a  ghost,  burst  into  a  long,  loud  fit  of  laughter. 
A  ghost  laughing  !  what  an  idea  1  I  had  been  evidently  hoaxed, 
and  then  laughed  at ;  by  a  woman,  too  :  no  very  pleasant  thought 
for  a  stout  fellow,  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  who  prided  him- 
self moreover  on  his  courage.  Before,  however,  her  ghostship 
had  time  to  escape,  I  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  ;  determin- 
ed, if  nothing  else,  at  least  to  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
by  whom  I  had  the  extreme  felicity  of  being  made  a  fool  of. 
All  was  soon  explained  to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  It  seemed 
that  when  I  made  known  my  determination  of  sleeping  in  the 
haunted  house,  among  others  who  heard  it  there  was  a  young 
man,  who  with  his  sister  had  been  traveling  through  the  country 
for  pleasure.  Impelled  by  the  love  of  fun  and  frolic,  he  had 
found  out  from  the  innkeeper  the  legend  attached  to  the  place 
of  my  night's  lodging,  and  had  persuaded  his  sister  to  allow  her- 
self to  be  dressed  so  as  to  personate  the  chief  character  in  the 
farce  that  he  was  about  to  play  off  for  my  peculiar  benefit.  So 
that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  beautiful  girl,  with 
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the  aid   of  a  sheet  and  a  little  chalk  and   Spanish  brown,  had 
come  within  an  ace  of  frightening  me  out  of  my  senses. 

The  cream  of  the  whole  story  i9  yet  to  come.  The  ac- 
quaintance with  the  female  ghost,  which  began  so  strangely,  was 
kept  up,  and  by  degrees  ripened  into  something  of  a  warmer 
nature.  To  conclude,  we — i.  e.  the  ghostess  and  myself — in 
about  a  year  were  united  in  the  '  bands  of  wedlock  ; '  and  from 
that  time  till  this,  the  apparition,  which  at  first  so  abominably- 
scared  me,  has  continued  to  haunt  me  by  day  and  by  night. 

J.  G.  A. 


LINES 

ON    SEEING  A   EIELfi   MOUSE    CAUGHT    WHILE    MAKING   ITS    WAY 
IiNTO    A    CELLAR. 

I  cannot  exult  in  thy  fate, 

Thou  wee-bit  thief; 
And  pity  is  all  too  late 

To  afford  relief. 

If  thou  hadst  but  crept  in  the  dark, 

And  shunned  the  light, 
No  eye  would  have  happed  to  mark 

Thy  guilty  flight. 

Thou  hadst  'scaped  from  a  mortal  foe 

Or  cat  of  mine  ; 
She  shrinks  from  the  winter  snow 

In  her  life's  decline. 

Myself  had  respected  thy  head, 

On  mischief  bent ; 
Thy  race  was  not  cottage-bred, 

But  with  fields  content. 

Not  such  as  disquiet  my  rest 

In  closet  creep  ; 
In  ceiling  erect  their  nest, 

Abridging  my  sleep. 

But  I  would  not  wish  thee  again 

The  boon  of  breath  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  wake  to  the  pain 

Of  a  second  death,  flora. 
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NATURAL       SCENERY. 


There  can  hardly  be  a  more  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  than 
the  cause  of  that  difference  which  exists  in  the  dispositions  and 
habits  of  men,  and  what  constitutes  that  peculiarity  of  character 
which  distinguishes  one  nation  from  another.  In  a  former 
number,  we  attempted  concisely  to  point  out  the  connection 
which  holds  between  the  sensible  and  intellectual  worlds,  and 
that  even  our  most  abstract  ideas  were  essentially  derived  from 
the  natural  objects  presented  to  our  contemplation.  We  shall 
now  briefly  investigate  the  principle  of  early  associations,  as 
instrumental  in  forming  the  after  habits  of  life  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  influence  of  natural  scenery  upon  the  feelings  and  passions 
of  the  heart. 

In  youth,  when  the  habits  are  yet  unformed — when  the  mind 
is  tinged  with  that  enthusiasm,  whose  very  excesses  we  look 
upon  as  highly  wrought  dreams,  which  will  soon  wear  away 
into  the  more  sober  hue  of  reality  ;  in  youth,  every  impression 
becomes  deeply  seated  upon  the  heart,  and  perhaps,  more  than 
we  are  aware,  mingles  with  the  perceptions  of  our  after  years. 
And  in  what  pursuits,  when  left  to  our  own  caprice,  are  we 
more  apt  to  indulge  than  in  the  observance  of  that  which  is. 
beautiful  in  nature — of  that  which  strikes  us  as  either  grand  in 
effect,  sad  in  its  loneliness,  or  pleasing  in  its  rich  variety  of" 
sunlight  and  shade  ? 

Nay — so  intimate  is  the  connection  of  mind  and  outward 
existences,  so  sweetly  does  the  harmony  of  nature  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  that  the  generous  and 
benevolent  man  contemplates  with  unwearied  delight  the  stream^ 
diffusing  its  blessings  as  it  flows  along,  and  making  everything 
wear  the  smiling  aspect  of  fertility  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,, 
the  gloomy  and  discontented  mind  betakes  itself  to  some  lonely 
and  barren  spot,  as  the  scene  most  congenial  to.  its  own  cha-^ 
racter.  We  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  filled  with  astonishment  that 
the  Indian  prefers  the  desolation — no,  we  cannot  thus  name  it,, 
for  the  forests  and  the  waters  speak  an  intelligible  language  to 
the  son  of  Nature  ;  but  that  he  prefers  the  solitude  of  woods,  and| 
the  privations  which  there  attend  him,  to  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  social  life.  It  may  be  that  he  does  separate  himself  from  the 
habits  of  his  fathers,  that  he  does  quit  their  path  to  follow  that 
of  his  white  brethren*    But4  alas  fox  him — his  heart  is  not  in  the 
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cultivated  field  nor  in  the  thronged  city,  but  sighs  for  the 
stillness  of  the  forest,  and  a  spot  where  the  echo  of  the  axe  has 
never  disturbed  the  quiet  of  Nature.  Do  you  ask  why  it  is  thus  ? 
Turn  with  us  and  view  him  in  his  wild  and  unsubdued  state  ; 
read  within  his  heart  those  emotions  which  you  cannot  read 
upon  his  countenance — the  burning  love  of  fame,  the  weariness 
under  restraint — and  then  can  you  account  for  his  inaptitude  to 
the  tamer  pursuits  of  existence.  Again,  what  can  have  caused 
that  greatness  of  soul,  that  fearlessness  of  danger,  that  romantic 
but  just  sense  of  honor,  which  are  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his 
character  ?  From  childhood  he  has  become  familiar  with  the 
most  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  of  Nature  ;  and,  as  one  must 
receive  some  impressions  from  objects  which  are  constantly 
offered  to  the  view,  he  has  acquired  that  independence  of  thought 
which  it  is  the  province  of  such  scenery  to  inspire.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  one,  the  early  portion  of  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  exploring  with  undeviating  foot  the  depths  of  his  native 
forest,  in  guiding  his  frail  canoe  over  the  unquiet  waters,  should 
feel  equally  happy  when  the  chains  of  civilization  have  been 
cast  over  him.  We  should  as  soon  expect  to  view  the  towering 
oak  flourishing  beneath  the  most  intense  glare  of  a  tropic  sun, 
as  a  native  of  the  forest  rejoicing  in  the  sunlight  which  should 
find  an  entrance  over  the  prostrated  trees  of  his  forest  home. 

1  His  high  plume  would  droop  'neath  the  sun's  turning  glare  ; 
His  cool-shaded  forests*,  where  are  they — oh  where  ?  ' 

We  may  sometimes  read  of  one,  abject  in  his  nature,  and  vile 
in  his  purposes.  But  such  instances  are  rare.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  a  strange  imagination,  a  picture  which  fancy  refuses 
to  draw  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  magnificent  trees  would 
frown  upon  him,  the  unbending  rocks  point  at  him  in  scorn. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  imputing  all  this  to  the  unaided 
force  of  natural  scenery  alone.  Education)  with  its  precepts  and 
its  traditions,  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  share  in  the  formation  of. 
character ;  and  it  is  only  their  combined  influence  which  can  be 
presumed  to  operate  effectually  and  almost  unfailingly* 

And  now  wander  with  us  a  moment  to  Italy — the  land  of 
genius  and  enthusiasm — where  the  poet's  lip  and  the  painter's 
hand  are  almost  divine — where  art  is  developed  in  the  utmost 
perfection  of  its  beauty.  Breathe  her  soft  and  mellow  air,  and 
look  upon  her  bright  sun  and  her  summer  sky.  Here  the 
scenery  partakes  more  of  the  beautiful  than  of  the  grand  and 
majestic ;  and  we  thus  discover,  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
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more  of  refinement  and  delicacy  than  boldness  and  daring. 
This,  together  with  her  treasured  stores  of  other  ages,  her  won- 
derful productions  from  the  hands  of  the  first  artists,  have  made 
her  what  she  is — a  region  replete  with  all  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  vile  ;  the  land  of  poetry,  and  music,  and 
art,  but  also  the  clime  of  luxury  and  of  degradation. 

In  our  favored  land,  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
scenery  ;  and,  if  we  did  not  fear  the  imputation  of  partiality,  we 
would  dwell  upon  the  union  of  its  beauty  and  sublimity — so 
happily  blended  as  to  admit  of  the  courage  and  simplicity  of  the 
savage,  softened  down  by  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  the 
Italian.  Whatever  your  requirement  may  be,  seek  it  here,  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Do  you  love  to  indulge  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  picturesque — Sail  down  the  North  River, 
or  visit  Lake  George  when  the  moonlight  is  reflected  from  its 
waters,  and  the  scenery  has  all  the  splendor  and  more  than  the 
nature  of  a  painting,  and  then  recount  to  us  the  imaginations  of 
your  dreams.  Do  you  wish  for  solitude,  for  a  place  so  lonely 
that  you  there  seem  to  hold  a  closer  communion  with  Him,  the 
sense  of  whose  presence  comes  most  forcibly  upon  us  in  the 
unfrequented  spots  of  the  earth ;  whose  sphere  seems  to  be  that 
of  silence,  we  should  rather  say  of  continued  praise,  for  the 
woods  and  streams  and  the  little  birds  are  full  of  his  love,  and  a 
voice  of  gladness  is  heard  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  nature — 
Then  leave  the  crowded  city,  and  go  into  the  yet  unexplored 
portions  of  the  West. 

But  the  scenery  which  we  contemplate  not  only  fills  us  at 
the  present  time  with  emotions  of  delight  or  melancholy,  as 
the  beautiful  or  gloomy  preponderates  ;  it  not  only  acts  its  part  in 
the  formation  of  character,  but  in  after  times  its  memory  will 
come  like  a  pleasant  dream  over  the  heart.  Are  we  dwelling 
in  a  foreign  clime,  far  away  from  the  endearments  of  home — let 
but  a  tree  or  a  familiar  flower  come  across  our  path  ;  let  but  a 
scene,  how  like,  yet  different,  remind  us  of  those  which  we 
loved  in  other  days,  and  we  no  longer  are  among  strangers — for 
known  faces  are  gazing  on  us,  and  gentle  voices  are  whispering 
in  our  ears  their  words  of  remembered  love. 
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'Tis  passing  sweet,  in  after  years, 
To  read  the  once  familiar  page  ; 
To  dream  of  vanished  smiles  and  tears, 
And  live  again  life's  early  age  ; 
To  dwell  on  Love's  impassioned  theme, 
On  Friendship's  pledge — till  Memory 
Doth  make  the  past  a  living  dream, 
As  it  was  wont  to  be. 

And,  Maiden,  thou  wilt  gather  here 
Sweet  tributes  from  the  sparkling  mine 
Of  true  affection — while  a  tear 
Perchance  may  on  its  surface  shine, 
As  in  some  future  hour  is  cast 
One  glance  on  what  its  leaf  may  tell, 
Of  thoughts  that  breathe — of  moments  past — 
And  words  that  say,  farewell. 

I  cannot  hope,  as  others  may, 
To  wreathe  the  gift  prepared  for  thee 
With  gems  that  sparkle  like  the  ray 
Of  countless  stars  on  evening's  sea. 
But,  Maiden,  when  they  fondly  write 
A  pure  and  hallowed  wish  for  thee, 
That  where  the  sky  is  calmly  bright, 
Thy  path  of  life  may  be  ; — 

When  other,  gifted  ones  shall  place 
Upon  the  yet  unsullied  leaf, 
A  prayer,  that  time  may  never  trace 
Thy  smiling  brow  with  darkening  grief — 
Though  writ  with  fairer,  deeper  lore 
Than  words  which  I  have  traced  may  be, 
They  may  not,  cannot  utter  more 
Than  I  have  wished  for  thee. 

When  many  hearts  shall  thus  have  breathed 
A  gentle  orison  for  thee, 
And  Genius'  hallowed  power  have  wreathed 
Its  living  spell  of  poesy, 
B.  L.  M. NO.  IX.  VOL.  I.  35 
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Until  the  chaste  and  spotless  page 
Is  filled  with  many  a  treasured  line — 
Its  fading  words  are  dimmed  by  age- 
Yet,  yet  look  back  on  mine. 

Even  as  the  mariner  looks  back 
Upon  some  faint  and  distant  star, 
Which  first  lit  up  the  onward  track, 
Remembered  still,  though  left  afar — ■ 
Oh  let  thy  spirit  linger  here  • 
On  thoughts  I  first  have  writ  for  thee, 
Till  hours,  that  once  were  counted  dear, 
Come  fresh  to  memory. 

Farewell ! — it  is  a  word  perhaps 
Which  I  have  said  with  more  of  deep, 
Impassioned  feeling  ;  for  the  lapse 
Of  time  doth  bring  a  stagnant  sleep 
On  hearts,  whose  wildest  hopes  are  o'er, 
Which  may  not  thrill  at  beauty's  spell  ; 
My  harp's  faint  accent  is  no  more — ■ 
Its  last  note,  fare  thee  well. 


VALLEY   OF   LA   BELLE   PRAIRIE. 

Whose  soul  thrills  not  with  sentiments  of  delight  and  even 
rapture  at  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  landscape  ?  Who  can 
look  upon  the  ceaseless  workings  of  creative  power  in  the  beau- 
ties of  spring,  in  the  annual  birth  of  new-created  flowers,  when 
the  air  is  living  and  the  waters  are  teeming  with  new-born  being 
— when  the  wood-land  choristers  are  awake  and  the  earth  is 
covered  with  verdure — when  the  moulting  bowers  are  full  of  love 
and  melody,  and  the  air  is  breathing,  in  tones  of  love-tuned 
harmony,  one  deep,  heart-kindling,  soul-inspiring  anthem,  that 
is  poured  along  the  valley  in  a  full  swollen  tide  of  rapture — • 
when  the  enameled  mead,  with  all  its  myriad  blossoms,  is  made 
vocal  with  the  thousand  cheerful  notes  of  the  full-voiced  choir 
that  meet  the  ravished  ear  as  they  rise  in  praise  of  their  Crea- 
tor ; — who  can  contemplate  these  scenes  of  ineffable  beauty, 
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and  not   participate   in  the  joy   and   gladness  of    surrounding 
creation  ? 

In  a  pleasant  and  sunny  valley  of  the  Bungee  (which  you 
may  see  if  you  have  a  large  map  of  Massachusetts),  that  has 
long  heen  admired  for  its  charming  scenery,  is  one  of  those 
bright  and  sunny  spots  where  verdure  and  flowers  spontaneously 
spring  in  uncommon  profusion,  and  where  music  seems  but  the 
spontaneous  burst  of  rapturous  feeling — of  love  and  joy.  The 
whole  valley  is  glowing  in  greenness  and  beauty.  The  verdure 
there  seems  brighter  in  spring — the  flowers  blossom  fairer — the 
streams  run  with  a  softer  murmur,  and  the  zephyrs  sigh  more 
gently,  than  in  any  other  place.  The  hills  rise  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  the  music  of  their  crowning  forests  seems  more  gay 
and  joyful  than  that  of  other  places. 

Amid  the  embowering  hills  of  this  enchanted  spot,  this  retreat 
of  peerless  beauty,  that  few  have  beheld  without  sentiments  of 
ravishment,  is  a  meadow  that  has  been  long  noted  for  its  native 
beauties.  Although  unknown  to  the  wayfarer,  and  unsung  by 
the  poet,  it  has  ever  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  youths  in  the 
vicinity,  and  of  country  people  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  known  by  the  appellation  of  '  La 
Belle  Prairie.''  The  gurgling  streams,  as  they  hasten  from  the 
hills,  tumble  more  musically  along  the  crags  and  cliffs,  and 
laugh  more  heartily  as  they  hurry  on  through  the  forest  to  the 
green  meadows  below  ;  and  the  streamlets  themselves,  that  go 
laughing  along  down  the  green  valley,  and  sporting  in  winding 
eddies  over  loose  pebbles  and  bright  sands,  hasten  on  till  they 
arrive  at  this  enchanted  spot,  when  as  if  by  magic  they  are 
arrested  in  their  course,  and  cease  their  babblings  to  linger  amid 
this  scene  of  enchantment.  The  sleeping  waters  seem  no  longer 
in  haste,  but  lay  basking  in  clear  light — mirroring  their  verdant 
banks  in  brightness,  and  reflecting  the  stooping  cardinal's  spike 
of  fire,  and  the  spectre  image  of  the  darting  halcyon  that  passes 
swiftly  along  their  silvery  surface. 

Where  the  borders  of  the  streams  broaden  away  into  an  ex- 
tensive mead — waving,  in  the  spring  months,  in  surpassing  ver- 
dure— the  white-winged  blackbird  is  heard  holding  his  gibble- 
gabble,  tweedle-tweedle,  crew-new,  among  the  bogs  and  rushes 
where  he  has  built  his  nest ;  while  the  red-wing  is  tuning  his 
shrill  pipe  of  tree-ree,  tree-ree,  among  the  tall  briars  of  the 
eglantine  and  other  swamp  roses  where  he  has  prepared  a  secure 
deposit  for  his  callow  young.  The  tall  fox-grass  and  red-top 
are  here  seen  blendedly  moving,  as  the  sportive  zephyrs  play- 
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fully  chase  one  another  across  the  meadow  ;  while  the  butterfly, 
roving  from  blossom  to  blossom,  is  seen  balancing  himself  with 
his  painted  wings,  and  poising  himself  upon  the  corolla  and 
stigmas  of  the  bright  flowers,  sipping  their  sweets,  and  fluttering, 
as  in  ecstacy  he  thrusts  his  puny  proboscis  within  their  horn-like 
and  nectareous  reservoirs.  The  swallow  is  seen,  in  spring  morn- 
ings, sweeping  in  whirling  eddies  and  magic  circumvolutions 
along  the  waving  surface  of  the  fields — darting  alternately  at 
the  fluttering  insects  sporting  on  the  wing,  and  those  holding 
their  garrulous  concert  in  the  grass  below,  as  they  come  within 
the  compass  of  his  devious  sweep. 

Bunches  of  bright  roses,  in  brilliant  aggregations  of  peerless 
beauty,  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  streamlets.  And  the  paler 
expanding  foliage  of  the  cornels,  alders,  and  birches,  that  cluster 
along  the  margins  and  skirt  the  borders  of  the  swamps,  contrasts 
charmingly  with  the  deeper  verdure  of  the  more  majestic  willows 
and  larger  forest-trees  that  are  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  wide  extent  of  this  bright  valley. 

On  a  still  Sabbath  morning  in  spring,  when  all  the  trees  are 
in  flower,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  forest  and  grove  and 
orchard  is  expanding  into  verdure  and  beauty — when  all  the 
songs  of  the  thousand  little  birds  are  ringing  cheerfully  over  the 
valley — when  the  cheerful  church-bell  of  the  neighboring  village 
sends  forth  its  glad  summons  to  devotion,  and  its  softened  tones 
come  booming  and  echoing  along  among  the  hills — when  the 
hum  of  the  busy  bee  is  heard  through  all  the  orchards,  copses, 
groves,  and  dingles  of  this  valley,  it  is  seemingly  one  of  the 
sweetest,  most  quiet  and  romantic  spots  on  earth.  All  is  sun- 
shine, beauty,  joy  and  love  !  The  soul,  enraptured  with  delight, 
is  transported  into  a  dream  of  brighter  regions  beyond  the  bounds 
of  its  earthly  existence,  and  feels  conscious  of  capacities  for 
more  than  worldly  bliss.  Here  a  thousand  thick-coming  fancies, 
recollections  and  reflections  rush  upon  the  mind  like  a  torrent, 
and  the  soul  is  full,  even  to  overflowing. 

On  the  one  hand  the  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
forests  and  craggy  mountains  and  cliffs,  or  sweeps  aver  the 
wide-spread  prospect  of  meadows,  orchards,  gardens  and  groves, 
where  the  trees  are  whitened  with  a  beauteous  bloom,  that  is 
alive  with  all  its  myriads  of  insects.  These  keep  up  one  mo- 
notonous, drowsy  hum,  as  they  wanton  and  revel  among  the 
flowers  that  cast  their  petals  at  each  light-breathing  zephyr,  in 
snowy  showers  whitening  all  the  ground.  There  the  eye  revels 
amid  the  beauties  and  drinks  in  the  rich  charms  of  flower-span- 
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gled  meadows,  endlessly  variegated  with  the  blue  iris,  yellow 
king-cup,  pink  and  purple  wild  roses,  eaerulean  eye-bright,  and 
a  thousand  other  nascent  blossoms  of  the  richest  dyes  that 
enamel  the  whole  landscape.  Here  the  eye  on  either  hand 
beholds  an  ocean  of  verdure  rising  in  gentle  undulations  and 
swells,  softened  by  the  distance,  sloping  away  in  an  emerald 
declivity,  and  sweeping  to  the  vales.  When  over  this  scene 
of  beauty  is  poured  the  soft  sunlight  of  a  vernal  morning, 
with  its  vivifying  and  exhilarating  influence,  language  is  inade- 
quate to  describe  the  quiet  beauties  and  charms  that  reign  there. 
Each  breath  of  spring  that  stirs  from  its  covert  comes  loaded 
with  perfumes  of  '  blossoms  infinite,'  and  cooled  and  freshened 
from  the  sleeping  and  bright  waters  of  the  meadow-streamlets. 
The  surpassing  verdure  that  marks  their  glad  course  is  teem- 
ing with  numberless  new-born  existences  rejoicing  in  their  being, 
in  musical  concert  with  the  babbling  of  the  brooks  themselves. 
These  dance  along  and  dally  with  the  tall  bullrushes  and  sedges 
that  tremble  and  nod  on  the  current  of  the  sportive  and  wanton- 
ing waters  as  they  hurry  by.  The  shrill  tree-ree,  ree-re  of  the 
sparrow  is  ringing  all  up  and  down  the  valley,  filling  it  with 
joyous  music  ;  and  the  red-breast,  as  he  flits  from  bough  to  bough, 
or  hops  from  spray  to  spray,  awakes  the  solitude  with  his  blithe 
song  of  cheri,  chero,  cheru,  making  vocal  all  the  orchards  and 
groves.  The  blue-bird's  note  of  larar,  larar,  is  commingled  with 
the  less  plaintive  song  of  the  liberty  bird,  and  the  piddle  peddle 
of  the  sand-piper,  as  he  dips  his  bill  in  the  water  of  the  clear 
brooks.  Far  in  the  distant  depths  of  swampy  woods,  on  these 
still  mornings,  is  heard  the  drowsy  drum  of  the  partridge,  that 
comes  booming  across  the  stillness,  echoing  like  distant  thunder; 
and  the  shrill  scream  of  the  ravenous  hawk,  as  he  wheels  his 
circling  flight  in  solitary  grandeur  over  the  sombre  depths  of 
woods  and  forests,  and  looks  down  upon  all  the  world  beneath, 
falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  far-off  clarion  of  a  disconcerted  foe. 
Flowers,  music,  fragrance,  verdure,  love  and  joy,  all  unite  in 
rendering  this  valley  in  spring  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
beautiful  spots  on  earth. 

'Twas  on  a  bright  morning  in  spring  :  the  flowers  were  out — 
the  birds  were  in  song — the  zephyrs  were  sporting  over  the 
meadows — the  villagers  were  at  their  labors  in  the  fields — the 
softened  tones  of  industry  were  now  and  then  faintly  echoing 
along  the  hills — the  fields  had  been  mellowed  by  the  plough, 
and  had  received  the  seed- — the  younglings  of  various  brute 
animals  were  rejoicing  in  their  new-born  being — when  I 
35* 
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took  a  long,  a  lasting  and  eternal  farewell  of  one  whom  I  had 
been  taught  from  my  earliest  childhood  to  esteem  as  my 
best  and  dearest  friend.  I  had  lived  with  her  from  infancy,  and 
been  assiduously  ministered  to  and  nourished  by  her  hands.  All 
my  wants  were  anticipated  by  her  watchful  solicitude  and  affec- 
tionate care  and  assiduity.  She  loved  me  better  than  any  other 
mortal  being.  Of  this  I  was  then  and  am  now  fully  persuaded. 
I  therefore  loved  her.  She  was  my  grandmother.  I  almost 
adored  her.  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  and  delight  I  took  in 
looking  up  into  her  old  shriveled  face  and  asking  her  questions. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  many  salutary  lessons  of  her  kind  advice 
that  she  gave  me.  Often  have  I  held  her  by  her  old  withered 
hand  for  hours  together,  and  conversed  with  her  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  her  past  life  when  she  was  young.  Often 
has  she  cautioned  me  against  the  consequences  of  evil-doing, 
and  the  benefits  of  a  virtuous  life.  She  was  kind,  and  I  loved 
her  for  her  kindness.  She  was  almost  my  only  dear  and  true 
friend,  and  almost  the  only  one  whose  memory  will  ever  be 
truly  dear  to  me.  She  is  no  more  !  On  the  morning  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  I  visited  her  for  the  last  time.  I  had 
not  seen  her  for  several  months.  She  kindly  chided  me  for 
delaying  to  visit  her  so  long.  I  bad  been  at  college.  It  was  a 
vacation.  A  winter  had  intervened.  She  followed  me  to  the 
gateway ;  and  as  she  bade  me  farewell  and  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  the  affectionate  grasp  of  her  withered  fingers  went  to  my 

very  soul.     '  H ,  I  shall  never  see  you   any  more.     I  am 

old.'  With  a  full  heart  I  left  her  to  verify  the  truth  of  her  pre- 
diction. She  sleeps  beneath  the  green  mound  in  the  valley. 
Her  grave  is  watered  by  the  moisture  of  one  of  the  most  majes- 
tic willows  that  stoops  in  the  '  Valley  of  La  Belle  Prairie.' 
She  sleeps  under  its  dark  shade,  and  the  vernal  furze  and 
earliest  spring  violets  decorate  the  green  hillock.  b. 
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How  playfully  that  mountain  stream 
Beneath  the  sun's  clear  ray  is  leaping", 
While,  like  the  voices  of  a  dream, 
Its  echo  to  the  heart  is  creeping. 
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And  many  a  sweet,  yet  fragile  flower, 
Beside  it  joyously  is  blooming — 
Its  verdant  leaf,  one  sunny  hour, 
The  path  along  that  stream  perfuming. 

Those  waves,  which  in  the  sunlight  played, 
Flow  on  as  carelessly  as  ever, 
And  heed  not  when  the  roses  fade 
To  sleep  within  their  breast  forever. 

The  bird  that  leaves  the  summer  sky 
And  now  amid  the  grove  is  flying, 
Speeds  on  its  way  as  playfully 
When  all  those  gentle  flowers  are  dying. 

That  little  bird — that  joyous  stream, 
Are,  Lady,  of  thy  heart  a  token  ; 
Thy  thought  pursues  its  wonted  theme, 
Though  hearts  which  loved  thee  well  are  broken. 

Thy  voice  and  smile  will  be  as  sweet 
As  when  in  other  days  they  met  me, 
Though  now  that  smile  I  may  not  meet — 
And  soon,  too  soon,  wilt  thou  forget  me. 

Well,  smile  thou  on,  thou  canst  not  tell 
The  thoughts  which  on  my  heart  are  stealing  ; 
Its  grief — that  one  I  prized  so  well 
Should,  Lady,  prove  like  thee  unfeeling.  ' 


NEW-YEAS      REFLECTIONS. 

The  first  day  of  January  is,  in  fact,  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  first  day  of  March  or  July,  or  of  any  other  month.  It 
is  merely  a  day  which  happens  to  come  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
often  made  dreary  by  sleet  and  snow,  and  chilling  you  to  the 
very  heart  if  you  venture  into  the  street.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  intrinsic  similarity  of  the  day  to  all  other  days,  and  a  thou- 
sand things  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  an  object  of  anticipated 
return,  we  have  learned  by  use  to  esteem  it  among  the  Ebene- 
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zers  of  our  existence.  It  is  among  the  most  sightly  and  Wel- 
come milestones  that  diversify  our  lives. 

As  usage  has  rendered  this  day  sacred  to  mirth  and  gladness, 
to  visits  and  levees,  to  retrospection  and  anticipation,  and, 
above  all,  to  meditation  and  good  resolution,  we  will  endeavor, 
in  our  unpretending  way,  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  our  readers, 
by  a  little  outline  which  they  may  fill  up  at  pleasure. 

A  year  of  life  !  What  an  abundance  of  events  have  occurred, 
since  the  last  January  opened  upon  us  its  new-year  gratulations  ! 
If  all  the  people  in  the  world  could  be  collected  into  one  im- 
mense amphitheatre,  and  each  should  tell  his  history  for  the 
year,  what  an  amount  of  mysterious,  joyful,  sorrowful  narrations 
would  be  heard  !  There  would  be  one  class  of  tales,  recounting 
the  cutting  off  of  cherished  hopes,  the  blighting  of  fairest  pros- 
pects, the  death  of  the  heart's  dearest,  the  ruin  of  property 
and  character,  and  the  failure  of  the  mainsprings  of  health.  All 
these,  coming  in  thick  succession  like  the  snow-flakes  of  winter, 
or  the  doleful  messenger  to  the  prophet  of  Uz,  would  fill  the 
bosom  with  emotions  not  to  be  described.  As  we  listened,  we 
should  almost  imagine  God  had  forgotten  the  world  he  had 
created,  and  left  man  to  a  lot  of  unheeded  misery.  Another 
class  of  narratives  would  tell  of  the  joys  of  a  good  conscience, 
the  delights  of  innocent  pleasure,  the  peaceful  and  holy  tran- 
quillity of  social  life,  the  ten  thousand  thrillings  of  complacency 
which  men  feel,  they  know  not  why.  The  aged  would  come 
with  their  still  history,  which  you  must  hear,  despite  of  your 
restlessness,  and  tell  you  how  merciful  God  is,  and  how  grateful 
they  feel.  The  young,  full  of  lofty  hopes,  would  an- 
nounce not  so  much  the  history  of  the  past,  as  an  intermingled, 
involved,  cloud-covered  description  of  their  plans  and  anticipa- 
tions for  the  future.  And  the  little  laughing  children,  toddling 
about  in  their  innocence,  would  be  so  overflowing  with  present 
joy  as  to  remember  not  more  than  two  or  three  things  in  the 
whole  year.  Perhaps  the  barley  candy  they  had  last  Indepen- 
dence, the  good  plum-pudding  at  Thanksgiving,  and  the  funny 
monkies  at  the  Menagerie,  would  fill  up  their  history. 

Amid  these  matters  of  individual,  and,  comparatively,  trivial 
interest,  however,  there  is  a  world's  history,  whose  notice  better 
befits  us.  We  form  a  portion  of  the  population  of  one  great 
universe.  With  every  particular  part  of  it  we  are  so  interlinked, 
we  may  have  an  influence  on  its  fate  and  management,  which, 
considering  our  insignificance,  might  seem  impossible.  Connected 
thus  with  the  whole  creation,  we  cannot  but  feel  concerned  in 
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respect  to  every  part  of  it.  Though  in  transpiring,  the  events 
that  have  marked  the  year  might  have  seemed  less  attractive, 
yet  it  will  be  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  them.  We  shall  see 
the  tendency  to  a  final  adjustment,  if  not  at  first  view,  apparently 
nearer  a  consummation.  The  path  of  virtue,  though  no  sepa- 
rate section  may  seem  brighter  than  the  last,  exhibits  a  track, 
on  retrospection,  constantly  and  visibly  increasing  in  radiance. 
The  road  we  have  traveled  may  have  presented  in  passing  one 
unchanging  uniformity  of  trees,  and  bushes,  and  unsightly  walls  ; 
but  if  we  turn  and  look  back,  we  may  find  it  metamorphosed 
into  enchanting  and  lovely  scenery. 

For  America,  the  last  was  an  eventful  year.  Opening  under 
no  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  threatening  anticipation,  its 
close  has  marked  it  for  a  year  of  sackcloth.  The  stormy  and 
ominous  session  of  our  general  legislature  was  protracted  far 
into  the  summer.  Scenes  occurred  before  its  prorogation,  which 
made  us  tremble  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  our  country.  As 
the  gloomy  days  of  autumn  came  on,  we  buried  the  last  of  the 
signers  of  our  immortal  Declaration.  He  went  down  to  the 
grave  amid  the  clouds  of  a  coming  tempest.  And  no  sooner 
had  the  echo  of  the  death-bell  passed  away,  than  there  was 
heard  the  voice  of  rebellion  and  disunion  among  one  of  our 
Southern  confederacy.  The  hurricane  burst  forth  in  its  wrath, 
the  fears  of  the  whole  republic  were  aroused,  we  knew  not  how 
the  dreadful  matter  would  terminate  ;  and,  perhaps,  its  pro- 
gress will  form  a  disastrous  and  bloody  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  present  year. 

We  have  wept  over  the  graves  of  many,  many,  whom  we 
used  to  love.  The  angel  of  death  has  smitten  down  some  of 
the  choicest  of  our  warriors ;  and  hundreds  have  gone  to  the 
land  of  silence,  who  were  as  dear  as  the  dearest,  in  the  little 
circles  of  which  they  were  the  sunny  centre.  We  cannot  help 
paying  a  passing  tribute  here  to  the  venerable  man,  whose  genius 
and  learning,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  drew  crowds  to  his  lecture- 
room.  Dr.  Spdrzheim  had  just  commenced  his  brilliant  course 
on  our  continent;  but  as  he  soared,  the  wing  of  the  mighty  was 
suddenly  broken,  and  the  majestic  flight  he  had  begun  was  cut 
short ; — nay,  rather,  he  was  freed  from  all  impediments,  and 
ascended,  we  humbly  trust,  to  that  higher  sphere,  where  he 
will  gain  knowledge  under  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Author 
of  the  Universe. 

Europe  remains  in  a  state  of  motion,  like  the  heaving  sides 
of  the  volcanic  mountain,     Her  governments,  still  in  the  great 
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seetbing-cauldron  of  revolution  and  change,  are  continuing  their 
ebullitions  and  combinations.  What  will  be" the  result,  we  are 
yet  to  learn.  One  thing  we  know — republican  feelings  are 
gradually  propagating  themselves,  and  the  spirit  of  America  is 
planting  itself  in  the  ready  soil  of  untold  multitudes  of  hearts. 
How  longoppressive laws, unjust  taxation,  and  unnatural  alliances 
against  entire  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  can  resist  the  advance 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture — how  long  enlightened  men 
can  be  bound  by  systems,  which  make  their  hearts  swell  with 
oppression,  we  cannot  tell.  May  Heaven  soon  solve  the  pro- 
blem, and  Europe  present  a  peaceful,  civilized,  tranquil,  happy 
and  contented  population.  Africa  has  been  the  witness  of  signs 
and  wonders.  The  Landers,  whose  first  excursion  was  so  en- 
couraging, have,  probably,  ere  this  time,  penetrated  anew  the 
dark  overhanging  woods.  The  rapid  waters  of  the  Niger  have 
again  been  mastered  by  the  magic  of  their  steamboats,  and  the 
tiger-haunts  along  the  river-brink  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
revealed  to  the  eye  of  man.  An  ambassador  has  gone,  too, 
from  our  own  country,  commissioned  to  explore  the  regions  of 
central  darkness  which  civilized  beings  have  never  seen. 

In  Asia  there  is  so  much  of  obscurity  we  hardly  know  upon 
what  point  of  prominence  to  fasten  our  attention.  Go,  if  you 
please,  to  populous  China,  and  the  residence  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants. Call  up  to  your  minds  the  scenes  transacted  among 
the  pepper-warehouses  of  the  South.  Learn  the  history  of 
advancing  religion  and  virtue  in  the  Burman  Empire.  Or,  pass- 
ing across  the  whole  centre  of  Asia,  see  what  has  been  doing  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Witness  the  conflicting  there  of  hostile  armies, 
and  the  blood  shed  in  the  capital  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Then, 
as  you  return  into  Europe,  stop  in  Constantinople,  wasted  by 
pestilence  and  fire  ;  in  Germany,  mourning  over  the  sepulchres 
of  fallen  greatness  ;  and  in  Paris — afflicted  Paris.  And  when 
your  thoughts  come  back  from  their  tour,  your  bosom  will  be 
filled  with  mingled  emotions  of  wonder,  and  grief,  and  gratitude, 
the  development  of  which  well  becomes  this  New-Year's  Day. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  abroad.  Return  now  to  that  les- 
ser world — the  microcosm  of  the  heart.  Tell  me  if  you  can 
trace  there  the  advancement  of  pure  and  virtuous  emotion. 
Tell  me  if  that  expansive  benevolence,  that  tender  charity,  that 
fervent  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  which  each 
one  ought  to  feel,  is  flourishing  in  all  the  greenness  of  vigorous 
growth  in  your  bosom.  Has  it  been  characteristic  of  you, 
during  the  last  year,  that  you  i  went  about  doing  good  '  ? 
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This  is  the  season  not  of  retrospection  alone,  but  more  pe- 
culiarly of  anticipation.  Let  this  day  be  sacred,  then,  to  the 
virtuous  resolve,  to  the  definite  purpose,  to  the  firm  determina- 
tion of  fulfilling  your  lofty  destinies.  Man  was  not  made  to  live 
and  linger  like  a  crawling  worm  ;  and,  when  a  few  days  are 
past,  to  go  into  forgetfulness.  There  are  noble  powers  folded 
up  within  us,  which  must,  live  forever.  There  are  faculties 
which  in  their  development  may  make  us  fit  companions  for 
archangels.  But  those  powers  and  faculties  in  a  nascent  state 
are  truly  feeble  and  inefficient.  The  precious  stones  are  deli- 
vered to  our  hands  to  be  polished  and  preserved,  that  we  may 
wear  them  in  a  future  crown.  The  mental  energies  we  are 
under  an  obligation  to  cherish  and  mature,  that  we  may  appear 
not  unworthy  of  our  vocation  as  heirs  of  immortality.  These 
spirits  are  our  lofty  trust  ;  let  us  not  prove  recreant  to  the 
Beneficent  Author.  Braced  to  a  course  of  duty,  and  nerved  to 
whatever  of  weal  or  wo  may  betide  us  in  the  year  to  come,  turn 
we  now  from  vain  regrets.  Let  us  arise  in  the  majesty  of  vir- 
tuous resolution,  and  the  confiding  trust  of  dependent  creatures, 
and  work  the  work  of  life.  We  are  born  to  a  matchless  destiny  ; 
let  us  not  disappoint  our  own  hope  and  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  that  we  commence  a  year  of  joy  ;  then  we  will  be 
grateful  for  it.  Or  if  this  be  a  year  of  grief,  of  sickness,  and  of 
death,  may  we  have  confidence  in  our  Heavenly  Father  ;  and 
be  ready  to  pass  from  earth's  busy  and  eventful  scenes,  to  the 
pure,  peaceful,  and  unchangeable  glories  of  the  skies. 


SCENE       IN       A       PRISON,       IN      THE       DAYS      OF 
QUEEN       MARY. BY       MRS.       HE  MANS. 

Herbert — Edith. 

Edith.     Herbert,  my  Herbert ! — is  it  thus  we  meet  ? 

Herbert.     The  voice  of  my  own  Edith  !   Can  such  joy 
Light  up  this  place  of  death  ?    And  do  I  feel 
Thy  breath  of  love  once  more  upon  my  cheek, 
And  the  soft  floating  of  thy  gleamy  hair, 
My  blessed  Edith  ?     Oh  !  so  pale  !  so  changed  ! 
My  flower,  Bay  blighted  flower  !  thou  that  wert  made 
For  the  kind  fostering  of  sweet  summer  airs, 
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How  hath  the  storm  been  with  thee  ! — Lay  thy  head 
On  this  true  breast  again,  my  gentle  one  ! 
And  tell  me  all. 

Edith.  Yes,  take  me  to  thy  heart, 

For  I  am  weary,  weary  !  oh  !  that  heart  ! 
The  kind,  the  brave,  the  tender  ! — how  my  soul 
Hath  sickened  in  vain  yearnings  for  the  balm 
Of  rest  on  that  warm  heart ! — full,  deep  repose  ! 
One  draught  of  dewy  stillness  after  storm  ! 
And  God  hath  pitied  me,  and  I  am  here — 
Yet  once  before  I  die  ! 

Herbert.  They  cannot  slay 

One,  young  and  meek,  and  beautiful  as  thou  ! 
My  broken  lily  !    Surely  the  long  days 
Of  the  dark  cell  have  been  enough  for  thee  ! 
Oh  !  thou  shalt  live,  and  raise  thy  gracious  head 
Yet,  in  calm  sunshine. 

Edith.  Herbert !    I  have  cast 

The  snare  of  proffered  mercy  from  my  soul, 
This  very  hour.     God  to  the  weak  hath  given 
Victory  o'er  Life  and  Death  ! — The  tempter's  price 
Hath  been  rejected — Herbert,  I  must  die. 

Herbert.    Oh,  Edith  !    Edith  !    I,  that  led  thee  first 
From  the  old  path  wherein  thy  fathers  trode — 
I,  that  received  it  as  an  angel's  task 
To  pour  the  fresh  light  on  thine  ardent  soul, 
Which  drank  it  as  a  sun-flower — J  have  been 
Thy  guide  to  death  ! 

Edith.  To  Heaven  !  my  guide  to  Heaven, 

My  noble,  and  my  blessed  !     Oh  !  look  up, 
Be  strong,  rejoice,  my  Herbert !     But  for  thee, 
How  could  my  spirit  have  sprung  up  to  God 
Through  the  dark  cloud  which  o'er  its  vision  hung, 
The  night  of  fear  and  error  ?  thy  dear  hand 
First  raised  that  veil,  and  showed  the  glorious  world 
My  heritage  beyond — Friend  !    Love  and  Friend  ! 
— It  was  as  if  thou  gavest  me  mine  own  soul 
In  those  bright  days  !     Yes  !  a  new  earth  and  heaven, 
And  a  new  sense  for  all  their  splendors  born, 
These  were  thy  gifts  !  and  shall  I  not  rejoice 
To  die,  upholding  their  immortal  worth, 
Ev'n  for  thy  sake  ?    Yes,  filled  with  nobler  life 
By  thy  pure  love,  made  holy  to  the  truth, 
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Lay  me  upon  the  altar  of  thy  God, 
The  first  fruits  of  thy  ministry  below  ; 
Thy  work,  thine  own  ! 

Herbert.  My  love,  my  sainted  love  ! 

Oh  !  I  can  almost  yield  thee  unto  heaven  ; 
Earth  would  but  sully  thee  !     Thou  must  depart, 
With  the  rich  crown  of  thy  celestial  gifts 
Untainted  by  a  breath  !     And  yet,  alas  ! 
Edith  !  what  dreams  of  holy  happiness, 
Even  for  this  world,  were  ours  !  the  low,  sweet  home, 
— The  pastoral  dwelling,  with  its  ivyed  porch, 
And  lattice  gleaming  through  the  leaves — and  thou, 
My  life's  companion  ! — Thou,  beside  my  hearth, 
Sitting  with  thy  meek  eyes  ;  or  greeting  me 
Back  from  brief  absence  with  thy  bounding  step, 
In  the  green  meadow-path  ;  or  by  my  side 
Kneeling, — thy  calm  uplifted  face  to  mine, 
In  the  sweet  hush  of  prayer  !  and  now — oh  !  now — 
« — How  have  we  loved — how  fervently,  how  long  ! 
And  this  to  be  the  close  ! 

Edith.  Oh  !  bear  me  up 

Against  the  unutterable  tenderness 
Of  earthly  love,  my  God  !  in  the  sick  hour 
Of  dying  human  hope,  forsake  me  not ! 
Herbert,  my  Herbert !  even  from  that  sweet  home 
Where  it  had  been  too  much  of  Paradise 
To  dwell  with  thee — even  thence  th'  oppressor's  hand 
Might  soon  have  torn  us  : — or  the  touch  of  death 
Might  one  day  there  have  left  a  widowed  heart, 
Pining  alone.     We  will  go  hence,  Beloved  ! 
To  the  bright  country,  where  the  wicked  cease 
From  troubling,  where  the  spoiler  hath  no  sway  ; 
Where  no  harsh  voice  of  worldliness  disturbs 
The  Sabbath-peace  of  love.     We  will  go  hence, 
Together  with  our  wedded  souls,  to  Heaven  : 
No  solitary  lingering,  no  cold  void, 
No  dying  of  the  heart !     Our  lives  have  been 
Lovely  through  faithful  love,  and  in  our  deaths 
We  will  not  be  divided. 

Herbert.  Oh  !  the  peace 

Of  God  is  lying  far  within  thine  eyes, 
Far  underneath  the  mist  of  human  tears, 
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Lighting  those  hlue  still  depths,  and  sinking  thence 
On  my  own  heart.     Now  am  I  girt  with  strength, 
Now  I  can  bless  thee,  my  true  bride  for  Heaven  ! 

Edith.    And  let  me  bless  thee,  Herbert !  in  this  hour 
Let  my  soul  bless  thee  with  prevailing  might ! 
Oh  !  thou  hast  loved  me  nobly  !  thou  didst  take 
An  orphan  to  thy  heart,  a  thing  unprized, 
And  desolate  ;  and  thou  didst  guard  her  there, 
That  lone  and  lowly  creature,  as  a  pearl 
Of  richest  price  ;  and  thou  didst  fill  her  soul 
With  the  high  gifts  of  an  immortal  wealth. 
I  bless,  I  bless  thee  !     Never  did  thine  eye 
Look  on  me  but  in  glistening  tenderness, 
My  gentle  Herbert  !     Never  did  thy  voice 
But  in  affection's  deepest  music  speak 
To  thy  poor  Edith  !     Never  was  thy  heart 
Aught  but  the  kindliest  sheltering  home  to  mine, 
My  faithful,  generous  Herbert !     Woman's  peace 
Ne'er  on  a  breast  so  tender  and  so  true 
Reposed  before. — Alas  !  thy  showering  tears 
Fall  fast  upon  my  cheek — forgive,  forgive  ! 
I  should  not  melt  thy  noble  strength  away 
In  such  an  hour. 

Herbert.     Sweet  Edith,  no  !  my  heart 

Will  fail  no  more  ;  God  bears  me  up  through  thee  ; 

And  by  thy  words,  and  by  the  heavenly  light 

Shining  around  thee,  through  thy  very  tears, 

Will  yet  sustain  me  !     Let  us  call  on  Him  ! 

Let  us  kneel  down,  as  we  have  knelt  so  oft, 

Thy  pure  cheek  touching  mine,  and  call  on  Him, 

Th'  all  pitying  One,  to  aid. 

(They  kneel.) 

Oh  !  look,  on  us, 
Father  above  !  in  tender  mercy  look 
On  us,  thy  children  !  through  th'  o'ershadowing  cloud 
Of  sorrow  and  mortality,  send  aid, 
Save,  or  we  perish  !  we  would  pour  our  lives 
Forth  as  a  joyous  offering  to  Thy  truth, 
But  we  are  weak  ; — we,  the  bruised  reeds  of  earth, 
Are  swayed  by  every  gust.     Forgive,  O  God  ! 
The  blindness  of  our  passionate  desires, 
The  fainting  of  our  hearts,  the  lingering  thoughts, 
Which  cleave  to  this  frail  world.    Forgive,  accept 
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The  sacrifice,  though  dim  with  mortal  tears, 

Wrung  forth  from  mortal  pangs  !     And  if  our  souls, 

In  all  the  fervent  dreams,  the  fond  excess, 

Of  their  long-clasping  love,  have  wandered  not, 

Holiest !  from  Thee  ;  oil  !  take  them  to  Thyself, 

After  the  fiery  trial,  take  them  home, 

To  dwell,  in  that  imperishable  bond 

Before  Thee  linked,  forever.     Hear,  through  Him 

Who  meekly  drank  the  cup  of  agony, 

Who  passed  through  death  to  victory,  hear  and  save  ! 

Pity  us,  Father  !  we  are  girt  with  snares  ; 

Father  in  Heaven  !  we  have  no  help  but  Thee. 

(They  rise.) 

Is  thy  love  strengthened,  my  beloved  one  ? 
O,  Edith  !  couldst  thou  lift  up  thy  sweet  voice, 
And  sing  me  that  old  solemn-breathing  hymn 
We  loved  in  happier  days  ? — the  strain  which  tells 
Of  the  dread  conflict  in  the  olive-shade  ? 

(She  sings.) 
He  knelt,  the  Saviour  knelt  and  prayed, 

When  but  his  Father's  eye 
Looked  through  the  lonely  garden's  shade 

On  that  dread  agony  ; 
The  Lord  of  All  above,  beneath, 
Was  bowed  with  sorrow  unto  death  ! 

The  sun  set  in  a  fearful  hour, 

The  stars  might  well  grow  dim, 
When  this  mortality  had  power 

So  to  o'ershadow  Him  ! 
That  He  who  gave  man's  breath  might  know 
The  very  depths  of  human  woe. 

He  proved  them  all  !  the  doubt,  the  strife, 

The  faint  perplexing  dread, 
The  mists  that  hang  o'er  parting  life, 

All  gathered  round  his  head  ; 
And  the  Deliverer  knelt  to  pray — 
Yet  passed  it  not,  that  cup,  away  ! 

It  passed  not — though  the  stormy  wave 

Had  sunk  beneath  His  tread  ; 
It  passed  not — though  to  Him  the  grave 

Had  yielded  up  its  dead. 
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But  there  was  sent  Him  from  on  high, 
A  gift  of  strength  for  man  to  die. 

And  was  the  Sinless  thus  heset 

With  anguish  and  dismay  ? 
How  may  we  meet  our  conflict  yet, 

In  the  dark  narrow  way  ? 
Through  Him — through  Him,  that  path  who  trode — 
Save,  or  we  perish,  Son  of  God  I 

Hark,  hark  L  the  parting  signal. 

(Prison  attendants  enter.) 
Fare-thee-well  ! 
O,  thou  unutterably  loved,  farewell  ! 
Let  our  hearts  bow  to  God  ! 

Herbert.  One  last  embrace — 

On  earth  the  last ! — We  have  eternity 
For  love's  communion  yet ! — Farewell — farewell  ! — 

(She  is  led  out.) 
'Tis  o'er — the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ! 

[Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.} 


SIR       ISAAC       NEWTON. 

In  his  social  character,  Newton  was  modest,  candid,  affable,  and 
hospitable.  He  had  none  of  the  eccentricities  or  pomp  of 
genius,  but  viewed  all  his  acquirements  as  new  proofs  of  his 
ignorance,  and  as  fresh  grounds  for  humility  and  self-abasement. 
Newton  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian. 
He  was  deeply. versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  animated  with  their 
true  spirit :  he  cherished  the  genuine  principles  of  religious 
toleration.  His  generosity  and  bis  charity  were  unbounded. 
He  allowed  20/.  per  annum  to  Professor  Maclaurin  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  presented  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pound  with  one  hundred  guineas 
for  some  scientific  assistance  he  had  received  from  him. 

Hearne,  the  antiquary,  describes  Newton  '  as  a  man  of  no 
very  promising  aspect,  and  as  a  short  well-set  man,  who  spoke 
very  little  in  company,  and  whose  conversation  was  not  agreea- 
ble. When  he  rode  in  his  coach,  one  arm  would  be  out  of  his 
coach  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other.'  Sir  Isaac  never 
wore  spectacles,  and  never  lost  more  than  one  tooth. 
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It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  truth,  that  education  and 
a  correct  tone  of  moral  feeling  are  absolutely  needful  to  render 
a  community  prosperous,  virtuous,  and  therefore  happy.  So- 
ciety is  made  up  of  persons  whose  separate  example  must  have 
weight  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  ;  and  thus,  propor- 
tionally as  the  standard  of  individual  excellence  is. raised,  will 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  become  exalted.  We  are  used  to 
call  the  present  the  age  of  improvement — and  so  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent ;  for  much  has  been  attempted  and  much  ac- 
complished, which  cannot  fail  to  produce  improvement,  and 
moreover  awaken  an  interest  and  a  zeal  in  farther  effort. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  the  desire  which  pervades  all  classes 
to  render  more  general  the  advantages  of  early  education,  and 
to  preserve  youthful  minds  from  temptations  to  which  they  are 
so  frequently  exposed. 

There  are,  perhaps,  none  less  liable  to  such  temptation  than 
the  children  of  the  worthy  and  industrious  poor  ;  and  none 
more  exposed  than  the  sons  of  the  vicious  and  intemperate — or 
than  they  who,  in  extreme  youth,  are  deprived  of  the  tender 
care  and  watchful  surveillance  of  parental  affection.  How  very 
useful  and  important,  then,  is  an  institution,  whose  express  and 
excellent  purpose  is  to  snatch  unprotected  youth  from  almost 
certain  destruction,  and  afford  it  the  advantages  of  education  and 
the  blessings  of  a  home.  Such  is  the  object  of  this  Asylum,  a 
slight  knowledge  of  which  has  induced  us  to  make  these  few 
remarks,  in  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  our  readers  may  be 
turned  to  it,  and  their  kind  wishes  or  their  more  charitable 
purposes  be  exerted  in  its  behalf.  We  had,  some  time  since, 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Asylum  for  Boys,  in  this  city  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  delight  that  we  looked  upon  the 
crowd  of  happy  beings  who  surrounded  us,  healthy,  contented, 
and  giving  hope  that  at  some  future  period  they  might  become 
useful  and  virtuous  members  of  society.  Much  praise  is  due  to 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  interests  of  this  institution,  and 
under  whose  management  its  means  for  usefulness  have  been 
much  enlarged  ;  a  far  greater  number  being  now  accommodated, 
than  was  formerly,  owing  to  the  state  of  its  funds,  practicable  ; 
and  yet,  even  now,  we  presume  there  are  many  who  cannot 
share  in  its  benefits.  We  said  much  praise  was  due  to  its 
managers — yet  why  speak  of  worldly  praise,  since  there  is  a 
consciousness   arising   from   the  performance  of  a  benevolent 
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action  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  exertion  attending 
it.  To  rescue  one  fellow  creature  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance 
and  sin,  to  place  one  fellow  being  in  a  situation  where  his  mind 
may  become  purified,  and  a  sphere  of  usefulness  opened  before 
him,  is,  in  itself,  a  reward  which  the  benevolent  heart  can 
Well  appreciate — and  such  memories  will  be  cheering,  when 
the  recollection  of  more  brilliant  actions  has  passed  away. 


LITERARY    NOTICES, 


A.  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  founded 
on  the  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Man.     By  G.  Spurzheim, 
M.D.  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  &c.     Boston  : 
Marsh,  Capen  h  Lyon.      1832. 
Philosophical  Catechism  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man.     By 
G.  Spurzheim,  M.D.       Boston :   Marsh,  Capen  &.  Lyon. 
1832. 
The  present  year  has  been  noted  among  other  things  for  the 
death  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished   men.     Many  of  the 
lights  of  the  age,  that  were  lingering  on  the  horizon  of  mortal 
existence,    have    set.     Others,  whose   splendors  seemed   as  if 
beaming  in  zenith  glory,  or  expanding  into  peerless  effulgence, 
have  become  extinct ;  while  others,  the  dawning  brightness  of 
which  promised  to  the  world  the  glories  of  an  immortal  day, 
have  become  quenched  in  the  bright  morning  of  their  existence. 
Death  has  been  busy  in  our  high  places  as  well  as  low.     Pa- 
triots, sages,  heroes,   and   princes,  must  share  the  common  lot 
of  humanity.     Among  the  names  of  distinguished   personages 
who  have  departed  this  life   during  the  past  year,  we  find  re- 
corded   those   of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles   Carroll,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Casimir  Perier,   Sir  James  Mcintosh,   Champollion, 
Cuvier,  Goethe,  Crabbe,  Mundin,  Clementini,  young  Napoleon, 
and  last,    not  least,    Gaspar    Spurzheim,    the    celebrated    and 
much  lamented  Phrenologist.     Thus,   in  another  brief  annual 
circuit  of  the   sun,    have  been  forever   closed    to   the    world 
the  mortal  exertions  of    the  creative  and  magic   powers   and 
bright   imaginings  of  a   Scott,  a  Goethe,  a  Crabbe ;  the  deep 
penetration,  profound  research  and  various  learning  of  a  Cham- 
pollion, a  Cuvier,  a  Bentham  ;  and  the  exalted  wisdom,  philan- 
36* 
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thropy  and  patriotism  of  a  Carroll.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  bold  inventive  powers,  indefatigable  research,  and  fearless 
inquiry  of  a  Spurzheim. 

1  This  distinguished  philosopher  and  philanthropist  was  born 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1775,  at  Longvich,  a  village  about 
seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  in  the 
lower  circle  of  the  Rhine,  now  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia. 
His  father  was  a  farmer.  Young  Spurzheim  received  his 
classical  education  at  the  college  of  Treves,  and  was  destined 
by  his  friends  for  the  profession  of  Theology.  In  1797,  how- 
ever, he  went  to  Vienna,  and  became  the  pupil,  and  afterwards 
the  associate  and  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Gall.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  and  in  1800  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  there  by  Dr.  Gall.  In  1804  he 
became  his  associate.  In  1805,  he,  in  company  with  Dr.  Gall, 
visited  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Halle,  Heidelberg  and  Mu- 
nich. In  1807,  Spurzheim  and  Gall  visited  Paris,  and  remain- 
ed there  till  1813.  In  1814  they  went  to  England.  Here, 
after  Spurzheim  had  lectured  in  London,  he  went  to  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  thence  to  Cork  and  Dublin  ;  and  having  delivered 
lectures  in  these  places  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  whence, 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  London  in  1817, 
and  the  same  year  again  visited  Paris.  He  visited  England 
again  in  1825,  and  Edinburgh  in  1828.  In  the  summer  of  the 
present  year,  1832,  he  came  to  America,  having  arrived  at  New 
York  the  6th  of  August.  He  immediately  went  to  New  Haven, 
and  soon  after  came  to  Boston,  where  he  died  on  the  10th  of 
November,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  life.'  Such  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  career  of  this  distinguished  man.  The  works  that 
he  has  left  behind  him,  are  : — ■ 

1.  Phrenology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mental  Phenomena, 
in  two  volumes. 

2.  Outlines  of  Phrenology. 

3.  Elementary  Principles  of  Education. 

4.  Philosophical  Catechism  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man. 
These  have  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Marsh,  Capen  &: 

Lyon,  within  a  few  days  ;  who  will  shortly  republish  the  fol- 
lowing of  his  works,  viz  : — • 

5.  Anatomy  of  the  Brain. 

6.  Appendix  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain. 

7.  Observations  on  Insanity. 

8.  Phrenology  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Physiognomy. 

9.  Article  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  on  Phrenology. 
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Whether  we  consider  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  connection  with  Dr, 
Gall  as  the  originator  of  a  science  that  will  abide  the  all- 
trying  test  of  time  and  open  a  new  fountain  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, that  will  enable  man  to  direct  his  conduct  more  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  and  nature  of  his  being ;  or  view  him  as  the 
author  of  a  system  that  will  be  rejected  as  false  and  without 
foundation,  after  a  deeper  study  of  Nature  and  a  more  careful  and 
critical  examination  shall  be  made  into  this  hypothesis,  we  can- 
not but  grant  to  him  the  meed  of  having  been  a  most  critical 
observer  of  Nature,  a  skilful  anatomist,  and  of  having  given  to 
the  world  many  profound  and  important  observations  and  reflec- 
tions. His  Phrenology  will  ever  remain  a  brilliant  monument 
of  his  splendid  genius,  and  of  his  extensive  and  deep  research. 
His  Observations  on  Insanity  are  a  valuable  collection  of  remarks 
on  this  disease,  and  a  rich  acquisition  to  the  profession  of  w7hich 
he  was  a  bright  ornament.  His  Philosophical  Catechism  con- 
tains many  valuable  observations  upon  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  several  relations  ;  and  his  View  of  the  Elementary  Princi- 
ples of  Education  is  replete  with  valuable  instruction.  This  is 
the  work,  perhaps,  that  will  be  most  generally  read  by  all 
classes,  and  the  one  that  most  abounds  in  the  maxims  applicable 
to  the  real  purposes  of  life.  As  it  contains  remarks  upon  the 
principles  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  education,  it  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  period,  and 
to  the  institutions  of  our  country.  But  as  no  one,  however 
learned  or  wise,  has  ever  been  exempt  from  error  of  opinion  in 
some  way  or  other,  we  should  examine  with  care  all  opinions, 
observations  and  sentiments  that  come  to  us  with  the  stamp  of 
novelty,  and  such  as  have  not  been  tested  by  experience  to  be 
of  a  nature  to  merit  our  credence. 

The  opinions  of  Spurzheim  have  been  marked,  in  several 
instances,  for  their  originality,  and  his  conceptions  for  their 
boldness.  We  should,  therefore,  be  led  to  expect  his  produc- 
tions would  contain  some  errors,  as  well  as  many  new  truths. 
His  remarks  on  Education  are  generally  very  just  and  fine  ; 
but  there  are  some  sentiments  expressed  in  which  we  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  him.  For  example,  we  do  not  think 
with  him  that  the  poor  should  be  prohibited  by  law  from 
marrying,  simply  because  their  offspring  may  become  a  burthen 
to  the  rich  ;  or  that  because  the  improvidence  of  some  may  have 
permitted  them  to  enter  rashly  into  contracts  of  this  kind,  that 
involved  them  and  their  issue  in  poverty  and  want,  charity 
should  be  withheld,  and  that  they  are  not  entitled  by  all  the 
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principles  of  morality  and  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  to 
the  protection  and  kindness  of  the  wealthy. 

Speaking  of  the  education  of  men,  page  203,  he  very  justly 
remarks,  that  the  common  method  of  teaching  arts  is  decid- 
edly bad.  '  Let  us,'  says  he,  '  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
that  those  only  who  have  natural  talents  apply  themselves  to 
drawing,  painting,  and  the  arts  of  imitation, — but  we  may  ask 
how  are  they  generally  taught  ?  They  are  too  frequently  con- 
fined to  copying  the  antiques  as  the  only  models  of  beauty  and 
perfection,  instead  of  imitating  and  representing  Nature.  In  this 
way  artists  will  be  only  copyists,  and  never  can  acquire  any 
claim  to  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ancients  had  no 
exclusive  privilege  of  genius,  nor  did  they  necessarily  exhaust 
all  the  sources  of  excellence,  so  as  to  leave  to  posterity  no 
resource  but  to  copy  them.  On  the  contrary  there  are  many 
antiques  that  have  no  merit  but  their  age.  The  only  criterion, 
then,  of  greater  or  less  perfection  in  works  of  art,  is  their  resem- 
blance to  nature.  Now  if  the  ancients  have  brought  forth 
master-pieces  in  imitating  nature,  why  should  not  modern 
artists  do  the  same ;  since  nature,  though  infinite  in  her  modifi- 
cations, is  constant  in  her  laws  ?  Let  us  imitate  the  method  of 
the  ancient  artists,  but  net  copy  their  productions.  They 
represented  nature  and  imitated  her  varieties  ;  they  gave  to 
each  strong  hero  strong  muscles,  yet  different  in  proportion 
and  size,  just  as  we  find  in  nature.  Why  should  our  artists  copy 
only  the  statue  of  Hercules,  in  order  to  indicate  bodily  strength  ? 
Why  should  they  in  general  confine  themselves  only  to  one  and 
the  same  configuration  and  attitude,  for  particular  personages  ? 
All  musicians  might  be  equally,  and  with  the  same  right,  re- 
quested to  follow  only  the  productions  of  one  or  several  great 
composers  ;  and  all  music  which  is  not  like  that  of  Handel, 
Mozart,  or  Haydn,  be  declared  good  for  nothing.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  rational  than  these  remarks  ; 
and  if  our  artists  have  been  too  servile  imitators  of  antiques  and 
of  the  masters,  as  is  feared  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  they 
will  do  well  to  profit  by  them  and  thereby  avoid  these  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  advancement. 

Speaking  of  classical  learning,  page  106,  he  says  : — '  It  is  cer- 
tain, generally  speaking,  that  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  is 
extremely  tedious  for  the  greater  number  of  pupils.  Lord 
Byron  stated  it  in  reference  to  himself.  I  am  convinced  that 
thereby  many  children  become  unwilling  to  learn  things  to 
which  they  would  have  attended  with  pleasure  had  they  been 
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taught  them  in  their  own  language  in  a  practical  way.  Many 
others  are  drilled  by  indefatigable  pains  to  become  classical 
scholars,  and  nevertheless  fail  to  distinguish  themselves.  Some 
good  Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  when  they  come  to  practical 
business,  are  left  behind  by  fellow  students  who  at  school  were 
undervalued.  The  quantity  of  Latin  words  crammed  into  the 
heads  of  the  students,  does  not  give  them  the  primitive  power 
of  reflection,  nor  does  it  serve  to  cultivate  attention  to  practical 
life.  On  the  contrary,  that  constrained  method  of  studying 
renders  their  conceptions  slow  and  indolent. 

'  It  is  also  said,  that  those  who  know  Latin  and  Greek  gene- 
rally express  themselves  with  more  clearness  than  those  who 
do  not  receive  a  liberal  education.  It  is,  indeed,  natural  that 
those  who  cultivate  their  mental  powers,  should  write  with  more 
clearness  than  the  uncultivated  individual.  The  mental  cultiva- 
tion, however,  may  take  place  in  the  mother  tongue,  as  well  as 
in  Latin  or  Greek.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  languages, 
farther,  is  declared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  modern.  I  allow 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  English  style  is 
improved  by  learning  Greek.  I  know  that  literal  translations 
are  miserably  bad,  and  yet  young  scholars  are  taught  to  trans- 
late, word  for  word,  faithful  to  their  dictionaries.  Hence  those 
who  do  not  make  a  peculiar  study  of  their  own  language,  will 
not  improve  in  it  by  learning,  in  this  manner,  Latin  and  Greek. 
Is  it  not  a  pity  to  hear  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  managers 
of  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  easier  to  find 
ten  teachers  for  Latin  and  Greek,  than  one  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, though  they  proposed  double  the  salary  to  the  latter  ? 
Who  can  assure  us  that  the  Greek  orators  acquired  their  supe- 
riority by  their  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages  ;  or  is  it 
not  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  learned  ideas  and 
expressed  them  in  their  mother  tongue  ? 

( It  is  further  said,  that  it  is  interesting  to  know  Latin  and 
Greek  in  order  to  understand  the  etymology  of  modern  lan- 
guages. This  is  true ;  but  with  this  view,  the  English  ought  to 
study  also  the  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Danish,  since  their 
language  is  composed  of  words  borrowed  from  all  these.  It  is 
said  that  a  man  who  knows  Latin  has  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  we  should  pretend  to 
judge  of  a  person's  useful  attainments  by  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  languages.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  advantage  does 
not  repay  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  such  studies,  and  that 
they  occasion  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  labor.' 
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Now  we  agree  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  main,  but  cannot 
think  that  a  classical  education  is  not  worth  the  time  and  trouble 
of  acquiring  it.  It  may  be  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  some  of 
our  Universities  in  pursuing  the  study  of  the  dead  languages ; 
yet  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  them  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  our  own  language.  It  is  true 
that  Shakspeare  did  not  become  the  great  poet  from  being  a 
classical  scholar ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
the  classics,  or  ignorant  of  the  dead  languages.  If  philology 
and  mathematics  do  not  improve  the  moral  character  of  man, 
we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  that  they  are  of  no  service 
in  a  right  understanding  and  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
We  agree  with  this  celebrated  philosopher  and  phrenologist  that 
there  is  much  labor  in  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  classical 
education  ;  and  that  cramming  the  head  full  of  Greek  and 
Latin  words  will  not  make  a  man  of  understanding  and  sound 
sense,  where  native  talent  or  genius  is  wanting.  We  cannot 
resist  the  belief,  however,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  all  such  as- 
would  establish  a  well-grounded  claim  to  literary  eminence  and 
distinguished  scholarship. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  education  of  children,  page  154,  he 
says  : — '  We  must  eat  and  drink  because  we  must  change  the 
substance  of  our  body,  and  we  are  excited  to  do  so  by  hunger 
and  thirst.  Let  children  then  know  that  they  must  eat  to  live, 
but  they  do  not  live  to  eat  and  to  drink.  Let  them  feel  the 
advantages  of  sobriety,  and  the  consequences  of  indigestion  ; 
let  them  see  the  vice  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  in  nature, 
and  be  accustomed  to  temperance  and  to  a  moderate  use  of  every 
sort  of  food.  They  may  enjoy  the  sense  of  taste,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  governed  by  it. 

'  In  speaking  of  hunger  and  thirst,  food,  beverage  and  nutri- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  knowledge  may  be  communicated  to  child- 
ren at  table,  with  respect  to  the  natural  history  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  with  respect  to  chemistry  and  physiology.  Pa- 
rents might  direct  the  conversation  towards  convenient  subjects, 
and  enter  into  further  explanations  after  dinner.  Certainly  this 
supposes  the  parents  themselves  to  be  well-informed,  which, 
however,  is  too  frequently  not  the  case.  The  duty  of  instruc- 
tion devolves  particularly  on  the  mother  ;  but  to  be  able  to  do 
her  duty  she  must  have  acquired  notions  herself.  If  there  be 
several  children,  the  elder  may  assist  the  mother  in  informing 
the  younger.     The  objects  which  concern  cookery,  eating  and 
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drinking,  and  playthings,  furnish  sufficient  matter  to  different 
conversations.  Each  object  will  offer  a  large  field  of  informa- 
tion. I  suppose,  for  example's  sake,  that  potatoes  are  placed 
on  the  table  ;  the  mother  may  ask,  To  what  kingdom  of  natural 
history  do  they  belong?  According  to  the  ages  of  the  children, 
various  questions  may  be  added.  After  the  first  notions  are 
communicated,  the  mother  may  continue  to  inquire  about  the 
parts  of  the  plant  which  we  eat  under  the  name  of  potatoes. 
The  discussion  again  will  require  to  be  more  or  less  detailed 
according  to  the  capacities  of  the  children.  Whatever  cannot 
be  shown  at  home,  could  be  noticed  on  taking  walks  into  the 
fields  or  elsewhere.  In  what  country  are  potatoes  indigenous  ? 
Geography  will  come  in.  Then  notions  of  agriculture  may  be 
communicated.  At  another  time  the  mother  may  begin  a  con- 
versation concerning  bread.  Children  may  learn  the  difference 
between  rye,  wheat,  oats,  &c.  ;  the  manner  of  grinding  corn, 
of  baking  bread,  &c.  In  this  way  every  article  may  be  made 
an  object  of  instruction  and  amusement.  Children  will  learn 
ideas  and  combine  them  ;  they  will  know  everything  around 
them,  and  will  feel  a  desire  to  know  it.  They  will  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  think  when  they  speak,  and  to  express  no  ideas 
without  reflecting  on  them.' : 

These  remarks  are  very  just,  and  such  as  undoubtedly  will 
meet  the  views  and  feelings  of  every  reflecting  and  enlightened 
mind.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  certainly,  in  the  work  before  us, 
thrown  together  much  valuable  information,  and  many  important 
reflections  upon  the  subject  of  education.  It  is  a  subject  in 
which  we  all  are  deeply  interested,  and  one  on  which  much 
public  attention  has  recently  been  bestowed.  We  feel  confident 
that  this  work  is  well  calculated  to  excite  an  inquiry  into  our 
wants  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  that  it  will  be  extensively 
read.  Coming  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  and  philanthropists  of  the  present  day,  whose 
name  is  well  known  in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  cannot  but  be 
acceptable  to  the  literary  public,  and  meet  with  an  extensive 
patronage. 

The  work  is  neatly  bound,  printed  on  good  paper  and  in 
fair  type.  The  mechanical  skill  does  much  credit  to  the  pub- 
lishers. We  should  be  extremely  happy  to  see  a  complete 
edition  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  works  from  the  same  hands,  and  to 
find  that  the  public  were  disposed  to  remunerate  them  for  these 
exertions  in  their  behalf. 
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THE     SHAKERESS. 

'  Love    is   not  the   growth   of  human   will.' 

It  was  during  the  early  rise  of  Shakerism  in  America,  and  while 
the  zeal  of  the  continent  sect  was  still  glowing  with  the  inex- 
tinguishable and  extinguishing  fervor  kindled  by  the  famous 
Ann  Lee  and  her  missionaries,  that  one  of  those  settlements 
sacred  to  everlasting  celibacy  and  common  rights  grew  up  and 
flourished  in  the  wilderness  of  New  York. 

Visiters  came  from  afar  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  this 
people  ;  and  even  those  who  disputed  their  peculiar  tenets,  were 
forced  to  confess  that  the  solemnity  of  their  unearthly  shakings 
was  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  heartfelt 
reverence  towards  that  Being  whom  they  worshiped  in  so  sin- 
gular a  manner.  Perhaps  the  interest  which  the  world  took  in 
this  novel  sect  was  considerably  heightened  by  the  reflection 
that  they  had  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  those  common 
enjoyments,  without  which  life  would  be  insupportable  to  the 
mass  of  mankind. 

There  might  be  seen  in  their  assemblies,  young  men  with 
glowing  eyes  and  florid  brows,  whose  deep  glance  bespoke  the 
natural  ardor  of  their  souls  ;  young  maidens  with  light  tresses 
and  large  blue  eyes,  breathing  love  into  the  hearts  of  spectators, 
like  the  cold  flint  scattering  fire  upon  the  kindling  embers  ; 
stern  manhood  was  also  there,  and  matrons  grave — all  engaged  in 
a  crusade  against  Nature,  united  in  a  desperate  resolve  to  brave 
her  most  universal  command. 
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They  had  torn  themselves  from  their  families  and  friends  ; 
they  had  burst  asunder  every  tender  tie  of  earthly  affection  ;  they 
had  left  the  world  and  its  attractions ;  they  had  voluntarily  relin- 
quished their  hold  on  Time ;  they  had  become  candidates  for 
Eternity,  and  looked  wistfully  towards  the  dark  confines  of  that 
better  country,  where  they  should  reap  the  reward  of  their  aw- 
ful sacrifices,  and  find  that  happiness  which  alone  could  com- 
pensate them  for  their  lorn  pilgrimage  in  the  thorny  path  of 
virtue.  There  was  something  sublime,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
countenances  of  these  self-devoted  enthusiasts,  as  with  arms 
folded  on  their  breasts,  and  eyes  turned  upward  to  heaven,  they 
mingled  in  the  solemn  dance  and  invoked  the  great  God  to 
have  mercy  upon  them — his  '  unprofitable  servants.'  The  stoic 
may  look  unmoved  upon  this  picture  of  Shakerism,  and  the 
epicure  may  laugh  at  the  infatuation  which  can  induce  reasona- 
ble men  to  forego  all  the  advantages  of  connubial  blessedness 
and  the  delights  of  domestic  felicity  ;  while  philosophers  of  more 
modern  lore  may  tell  of  the  equality  of  human  happiness  and 
misery — they  may  maintain  that  the  wild  and  thrilling  emotions 
of  the  enthusiast  are  an  equivalent  for  his  long  penance,  and  that 
the  bright  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  must  make  that  life  tole- 
rable which  is  spent  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  1  cannot  assent 
to  this  theory.  Does  the  vivid  glare  of  the  jointed  lightning,  as 
it  cleaves  the  midnight  air  and  burnishes  the  dark  cloud  with 
momentary  brilliancy,  atone  for  the  absence  of  the  sun's  perpe- 
tual rays  ?  Or,  does  the  distant  view  of  a  cottage  render  the 
traveler  less  sensible  to  the  pelting  storm  ?  We  may  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  a  joyous  termination  to  our  sufferings  ;  but  the 
reason  that  we  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  their  termination,  is 
because  we  feel  that  they  are  real. 

Then,  let  not  the  epicure  deride  the  principles,  however 
erroneous,  which  bind  his  fellow  creatures  in  mental  thraldom 
and  fearfully  add  to  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

If  the  stoic  can  look  unconcerned  at  the  sufferings  of  his  fel- 
low men,  and  deem  it  a  mere  point  of  honor  to  endure  natural 
privation  with  fortitude — a  triumph  of  veteran  intellect  over 
matter  ;  let  him  at  least  relax  a  little  of  his  rigidity  when  he 
contemplates  that  class  of  the  community  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  curb  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  their  souls,  in  whom 
the  unsophisticated  law  of  Nature  is  the  law  of  God,  and  whom 
reason  cannot  render  more  wise,  because  it  has  not  yet  made 
them  fools.  They  have  not  yet  drank  of  that  spring  whose 
'  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  ; '  therefore  they  need  not  drink 
deeply  to  become  sober  again. 
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Those  young  hearts  who  are  trained  up  in  the  principles  of 
Shakerism,  and  early  imbued  with  a  firm  prejudice  against  the 
customs  of  general  society,  are  surely  objects  of  compassion. 
The  pure  and  holy  flame  of  genuine  affection  is  smothered,  but 
the  embers  are  not  extinguished  ;  Nature  asserts  her  rights,  but 
her  claims  are  denied  ;  and  the  glowing  soul  of  innocence  is 
allowed  to  wilt  and  wither  in  its  greenness — to  taste  the  bitter- 
ness of  life  without  a  single  ingredient  to  sweeten  the  noxious 
draught — cutoff  from  the  common  privileges  which  Nature  herself 
withholds  not  from  the  sojourners  in  this  Vale  of  Tears.  It  is 
with  such  an  one  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  present  narrative. 

The  day  was  spent,  and  the  sun  had  shot  his  last  ray  athwart 
the  plains  of  Niskayuna.  The  feathered  tribe  had  gathered  to 
their  repose  ;  and  the  panther  nestled  in  the  forest,  impatient 
for  the  approaching  darkness. 

Two  figures  might  now  be  discerned  ascending  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  wide  plain,  whose  remotest  verge  was  shadowed 
by  the  tenements  of  the  Shaker  community. 

One  of  the  wanderers  was  an  elderly  female,  whose  primitive 
dress  announced  her  as  a  member  of  that  body.  At  her  side 
walked  an  interesting  girl,  who  seemed  not  to  have  reached  her 
twentieth  year.  But  the  long-waisted  gown  and  matron-like 
hood  which  wrapped  her  slender  form  in  their  grotesque  folds, 
gave  antiquity  credit  for  at  least  three  years  more  than  his  due. 
Her  small  feet  were  encased  in  large  square-toed  shoes  mounted 
by  buckles  of  most  orthodox  dimensions  ;  and  so  completely  was 
her  youthful  form  disguised  by  the  rude  badges  of  her  profes- 
sion, that  a  superficial  observer  would  have  judged  her  as  old 
as  her  companion.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  a  pair  of 
bright  blue  eyes  might  be  seen  glistening  under  the  drab  bonnet 
which  shadowed  her  white  brow,  and  two  rows  of  ivory  appear- 
ed whenever  she  answered  the  formal  inquiries  of  her  aged 
partner.  A  shade  of  melancholy  sat  upon  her  countenance, 
and  her  low  voice  was  sweet  and  plaintive  as  the  lute  sighing 
upon  the  reedy  lake  when  the  despairing  lover  wooes  the  mid- 
night moon. 

'  Why  dost  thou  linger,  Matilda  Braithwaite  ? '  said  the  elder 
to  her  young  charge.  '  Seest  thou  not  the  dark  cloud  which 
riseth  in  the  east  ?  We  have  far  to  go  before  we  reach  the 
settlement,  and  thou  knowest  we  must  arrive  in  time  to  labor 
with  the  brethren  and  sisters.  We  must  not  be  absent  to-night, 
when  the  God  of  our  fathers  is  invoked.' 

<  I  know  what   thou   sayest,    mother  Jemima  Richardson/ 
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answered  the  other,  '  and  I  would  not  delay  thy  journey  ;  but  I 
am  weary  with  much  travel.  Thou  mayest  journey  on  apace, 
and  leave  me  to  follow  more  leisurely.' 

'  What  words  have  passed  thy  lips  ? '  said  the  other.  '  I 
will  not  leave  thee  on  the  hill  tops  and  return  alone,  lest  the 
elders  say  unto  me  :  Where  is  the  lamb  we  gave  thee  ?  and 
wherefore  hast  thou  returned  alone  like  one  that  fleeth  from  the 
battle  ? ' 

'  Great  is  thy  knowledge  in  the  scriptures,  mother  Jemima 
Richardson,'  replied  Matilda.  '  Canst  thou  not  say  it  is  even 
thus,  that  "  two  should  be  walking  in  the  field  ;  that  one  should 
be  taken  and  the  other  left  ?  "  ' 

'  Nay,  Matilda  Braithwaite,  I  study  not  the  scriptures  to  find 
excuses  for  ill-doing,'  answered  Jemima  sternly.  '  Thou  knowest 
the  travail  of  the  church  on  thy  account.  Have  the  vanities  of 
the  world  found  favor  in  thy  eyes,  Matilda  Braithwaite  ?  Hast 
thou  looked  upon  the  face  of  men,  wantonly  ? ' 

'  How  is  it  with  thee,  mother  ;  and  how  is  thy  heart  this  day 
turned  to  bitterness,'  answered  Matilda  with  great  emotion. 
'  Have  not  I  proved  faithful,  in  that  severe  temptation  befell  me 
and  I  yielded  not  ? ' 

'  Glory  not  vainly  in  thy  own  works,'  replied  the  matron  ; 
'  but  be  the  language  of  thy  heart,  "  thus  far  hath  the  Lord 
helped,"  for  thou  knowest  thou  wast  weak  in  the  deed,  but  the 
hands  were  lifted  up  that  were  hanging  down,  and  the  feeble 
knees  were  strengthened,  by  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Thou 
didst  greet*  when  thou  wast  shut  up  from  the  presence  of  the 
destroyer.  Thou  didst  sigh  when  he  came  near  thee — and 
although  thou  didst  bid  him  begone  with  thy  words,  thy  eyes 
were  lit  up  with  brightness  when  he  spake  fawning  words  unto 
thee  ! ' 

'  Wherefore  dost  thou  counsel  me  as  one  weak  in  the  faith  ? ' 
sighed  Matilda.  '  Was  it  not  just  that  I  should  pity  the  unhappy 
one  ?  He  spoke  kindly  unto  me,  asd  my  heart  burned  within 
me.  His  voice  sounded  to  my  soul  like  the  music  of  birds 
when  the  Spring  bursts  the  icy  bands  of  Winter  and  the  leaves 
are  green  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs.  But  I  did  not  love,  for 
ye  have  told  me  I  must  not  love.' 

'  The  evil  one  hath  beguiled  thee,'  answered  Jemima ;  '  thou 
didst  verily  love.     How  wilt  thou  atone  for  this  great  sin  ? ' 

'  Nay,  mother  Jemima  Richardson,  I  did  not  love  !  '  exclaim- 

*  Weep. 
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ed  Matilda.     'Was  it  love  to  drive  him  from  me?     Could  I 
talk  unkindly  to  one  that  I  loved  ? ' 

c  Thou  didst  talk  harshly  to  him,  but  thy  words  were  not  like 
unto  thy  thoughts.     Thou  didst  not  feel  unkindly.' 

'  Tell  me,  then,  mother,'  said  Matilda,  '  do  the  beatified 
spirits  feel  unkindly  in  that  holy  place  to  which  we  are  bound? 
I  should  be  very  miserable,  even  there,  if  I  must  not  treat  others 
kindly.' 

1  Thou  must  mortify  the  flesh,'  replied  Jemima ;  '  thou  must 
put  off  the  old  man  with  all  his  deeds.  Why  dost  thou  halt  so 
oft  in  thy  journey  ?  Why  wouldst  thou  be  left  alone  ?  Wouldst 
thou  even  now  be  overtaken  by  the  young  man  Edward  ? ' 

'  He  will  speak  to  me  no  more.  Fear  not  for  him,'  said  Ma- 
tilda.    Dost  thou  not  know  that  he '  she  paused. 

'  What  of  him  ? '  said  Jemima,  impatiently,  and  fixing  her 
steadfast  gaze  upon  the  countenance  of  the  damsel. 

'  Nay,  mother  Jemima  Richardson,'  said  Matilda,  turning  very 
pale,  '  seek  not  to  know  what  is  not  revealed.  Thou  mayst 
pass  on,  for  T  am  weary  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  thee.' 

'  What  clost  thou  meditate,  thou  strange  girl  ? '  inquired  Je- 
mima ;  '  the  shades  of  night  have  already  overtaken  us — wouldst 
thou  walk  alone  ?  The  highway  is  but  a  stone's  throw  beyond 
us.  We  shall  come  out  at  the  cross  roads,  and '  she  stop- 
ped, for  Matilda  gave  a  faint  cry,  and  seemed  about  to  swoon. 

She  threw  her  arms  around  the  yielding  form  of  the  sinking 
girl,  and  ejaculated — '  How  is  this  !  what  aileth  the  child  ? 
Shall  I  leave  thee  in  this  condition  ? ' 

'  Y  es,  thou  must  leave  me  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,'  answered 
Matilda.     '  I  shall  recover  when  thou  leavest  me.' 

'  I  dare  not  leave  thee,'  said  Jemima  ;  '  I  understand  thee  not.' 

The  girl  suddenly  regaining  her  strength,  rose  upon  her  feet 
as  if  by  a  supernatural  effort,  and  said  solemnly — 'Mother  Je- 
mima Richardson !  hast  thou  ever  known  me  to  be  guilty  of 
falsehood  ? ' 

'  Never :  but  what  meanest  thou  ? ' 

'  That  thou  mayst  leave  me  without  fear  or  misgivings.  I 
seek  no  interview  with  mortal  man.  My  purpose  must  remain 
unknown  to  thee.     I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me  ! ' 

'  Be  it  even  as  thou  desirest,  then,'  replied  Jemima  ;  c  but 
should  evil  befall  thee — ' 

'  Fear  not  for  me,'  said  Matilda,  hastily,  and  rushed  from  the 
presence  of  her  protectress.     Mother  Jemima  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  to  pursue  her  journey. 
37* 
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When  Matilda  fled  from  her  aged  companion,  she  had  taken 
momentary  refuge  in  a  thicket;  but  when  the  retreating  foot- 
steps of  the  latter  were  no  longer  heard,  she  stepped  cautiously 
forth,  and  followed  in  the  direction  of  Jemima  until  she  reached 
the  cross  roads.  She  shrunk  back  and  became  violently  agitat- 
ed as  her  eyes  first  fell  upon  an  upright  stake  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway,  which,  surrounded  by  the  shadowy  darkness, 
nearly  resembled  the  form  of  a  human  being. 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  as  though  endeavoring 
to  check  the  violent  throbbings  of  her  heart.  After  giving  vent 
to  one  long,  deep  sigh,  she  slowly  advanced ;  and  in  another 
moment  she  stood  over  the  mangled  remains  of  her  lover — Ed- 
ward, the  suicide. 

It  is  with  love  as  with  religion — those  who  talk  the  most 
about  it,  generally  know  the  least  of  its  power.  A  fire  may  be 
made  to  blaze  considerably  by  the  aid  of  the  bellows,  but  this 
wind-enlivened  flame  dies  away  when  the  extraneous  support 
is  withheld ;  while  that  fire  which  kindles  naturally  and  burns 
without  interruption,  must  be  supported  by  combustible  mate- 
rials, and  will  not  easily  go  out. 

Poor  Matilda  had  strongly  loved,  but  she  knew  it  not.  Love 
had  been  represented  to  her  as  something  criminal ;  but  her  own 
conscience  told  her  there  was  nothing  in  those  pure  and  gene- 
rous emotions  which  swelled  her  heart  when  she  first  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Edward  Worthington,  that  deserved  censure.  He 
was  virtuous,  and  she  respected  him  ;  he  was  brave,  and  she 
honored  him ;  he  loved  her,  and  she  was  grateful  ;  he  was  un- 
happy, and  she  pitied  him  ;  and  all  these  feelings  inspired  her 
with  tenderness.  But  she  did  not  know  that  this  was  love — 
pure,  genuine  affection.  Edward  first  beheld  the  young  Sha- 
keress at  the  house  of  worship,  where  he  had  gone  out  of  mere 
curiosity.  He  was  pleased  with  her  appearance,  and  shortly 
afterwards  obtained  an  interview  with  her.  She  listened  to  his 
discourse,  and  it  was  such  as  Virtue  herself  would  not  have 
blushed  to  hear ;  and  he,  perceiving  that  she  was  not  indifferent 
to  him,  asked  her  in  marriage  of  her  father,  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Shaker  community. 

As  may  naturally  be  expected,  the  old  man  was  much 
alarmed  when  he  learned  that  Edward  had  already  conversed 
with  his  daughter.  She  was  closely  confined  in  a  dark  cbam-» 
ber,  where  no  human  being  was  allowed'  to  visit  her,  excepting 
an  elder,  who  occasionally  waited  upon  her  and  strove  to  bring 
her  to  repentance. 
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As  Matilda  bad  been  taught  to  consider  marriage  the  most 
heinous  of  all  crimes,  it  did  not  require  much  time  to  obtain 
from  her  a  promise  that  she  would  discard  Edward  forever, 
when  she  learned  that  he  was  '  in  love  with  her.' 

Edward  was  sent  for  that  he  might  hear  her  determination 
from  her  own  lips ;  and  a  smile  of  triumph  played  around  the 
mouths  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  when  they  heard  her  tell 
him  she  did  not  love  him,  and  he  must  visit  her  no  more. 

Matilda  was  then  released  from  her  confinement,  but  was 
still  closely  watched ;  as  the  emotions  which  she  betrayed,  when 
Edward  with  an  agonized  look  bade  her  adieu,  and  the  hectic 
flush  and  wasted  cheek  which  followed  hard  upon,  convinced 
the  faithful  ones  that  her  heart  was  with  the  exile. 

There  was  no  kind  breast  upon  which  she  could  lean  for 
support — no  confidant  to  whom  she  could  unburthen  her  full 
heart.  Had  she  acknowledged  the  deep  interest  which  she 
felt  in  the  banished  youth,  punishment  and  severe  reproof  would 
have  followed  the  confession. 

She  pined  in  hopeless  anguish.  She  did  not  strive  to  combat 
her  feelings,  for  she  knew  not  that  love  was  gradually  under- 
mining her  existence,  and  hastening  her  to  that  grave  which 
kindly  offers  its  asylum  to  the  wretched.  She  did  not  conjec- 
ture that  the  holy  flame  which  lit  her  young  bosom  was  that 
self-same  love  which  her  worthy  friends  so  severely  censured  ; 
and  therefore  she  always  indignantly  protested  that  her  heart 
was  untouched  by  passion,  when  insinuations  were  thrown  out 
to  that  effect. 

She  had  languished  thus  for  several  months,  when  she  acci- 
dentally heard  that  her  disconsolate  lover  had  put  a  period  to 
his  own  existence,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  cross  roads,  and 
that  a  stake,  driven  through  his  breast,  marked  the  spot  where 
his  dishonored  remains  were  bestowed.  For  the  first  time, 
Matilda  suspected  her  heart  of  affection  for  Edward.  The 
certainty  that  he  was  lost  to  her  forever,  fell  like  a  sudden  blight 
upon  her  spirits,  and  she  felt  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to 
rush  to  the  place  of  his  interment  and  pour  out  her  lamentations 
upon  his  grave. 

Fortunately  the  tidings  of  Edward's  death  did  not  reach  the 
ears  of  her  fastidious  guardians  so  soon  ;  as,  in  that  case,  they 
would  have  given  a  true  interpretation  to  her  frequent  sighs  and 
incoherent  exclamations. 

But  Matilda  strove  to  control  her  grief,  and  so  far  succeeded 
in  quelling  every  outward  demonstration  of  sorrow,  that  the 
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Shakers  suspected  not  the  real  cause  of  her  infirmity,  but  looked 
upon  her  as  one  whom  Death  had  marked  out  for  an  early 
victim. 

It  was  while  things  were  in  this  situation,  that  one  of  the  old 
ladies,  who  has  already  figured  in  this  narrative  under  the  title 
of  mother  Jemima  Richardson,  had  occasion  to  go  to  an  adjacent 
village  to  purchase  some  implements  of  housewifery,  and  Ma- 
tilda asked  permission  to  accompany  her,  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  Edward's  grave,  should  they  fall  in  with  it  during  their 
journey.  Matilda  had  been  disappointed  in  the  morning,  for 
Jemima  took  the  nearest  route  through  the  woods  when  she 
went  to  town ;  but  in  returning  she  preferred  getting  into  the 
road  as  soon  as  possible,  not  relishing  sylvan  scenery  after 
night-fall.  By  this  means,  Matilda  gained  her  point  with  much 
less  trouble  than  she  had  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  journey. 

Upon  approaching  the  melancholy  spot,  Matilda  felt  a  super- 
stitious awe  which  caused  her  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  :  but 
during  those  few  moments  Memory  came  with  ebon  wing,  and 
brushing  aside  every  idea  save  that  of  Edward,  traced  deeply  on 
her  heart  every  word  which  she  had  heard  him  utter ;  the  look 
of  despondency  which  blanched  his  features  when  he  left  her  in 
hopeless  misery  ;  and  oh  !  deepest  of  all  did  he  carve  the  recol- 
lection of  her  harshness  and  indifference — yes,  for  here  her  heart 
bled,  and  its  tenderest  fibres  were  strained  to  bursting. 

She  convulsively  grasped  the  stake  for  support;  but  hastily 
relinquishing  it,  she  cried :  '  No — no,  once  have  I  placed  the 
shaft  in  his  heart — shall  I  plunge  it  still  deeper  in  his  cold 
bosom  ? '  She  sat  down  upon  the  damp  ground,  and  then  her 
feelings  were  vented  without  control.  Female  timidity  no 
longer  chained  her  trembling  tongue,  but  in  all  the  recklessness 
of  despair  she  made  the  surrounding  woods  echo  with  her 
moans  and  lamentations. 

s  I  did  love  thee,  murdered  Edward  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  and 
Heaven  approved  my  love — but  I,  wretch  that  Iwas,  spurned 
the  generous  proffer  of  thy  affection,  and  listened  to  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  have  destroyed  thee  !  Oh  !  were  it  in  my 
power  to  recall  the  past — could  I  but  make  amends  for ' 

She  ceased,  for  at  that  moment  her  eye  fell  upon  a  white 
figure  emerging  from  a  thicket  by  the  side  of  the  highway.  It 
approached  her  slowly.  'Twas  a  human  form  bound  in  death- 
clothes  ;  its  white  garments  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  with 
noiseless  step  it  came  majestically  on. 
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Did  Matilda  swoon  or  cry  out  with  terror  ?  No — had  '  a 
thousand  ghosts  shrieked  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind,'  the  des- 
perate soul  of  that  broken-hearted  girl  would  have  looked  care- 
lessly on,  and  deemed  apprehension  folly  when  the  reality  of 
her  misery  admitted  of  no  aggravation. 

'  Now,  by  the  manes  of  him  thou  mournest,  by  the  voice 
that's  hushed  for  aye,  and  the  eyes  which  are  closed  in  their 
long,  last  slumber,  tell  me,  maiden,  what  boonwouldst  thou  ask 
of  one  who  hath  power  to  grant  thy  dearest  wish  ? '  said  the 
spectre,  in  a  low  sepulchral  voice. 

'  E'en  to  be  laid  beside  him  !  '  answered  Matilda,  wildly. 

'  Didst  thou  not  drive  him  from  thee  ? '  asked  the  other,  in  a 
severe  tone. 

'  Yes,  yes !  '  exclaimed  she — '  But  if  thou  art  an  inhabitant 
of  the  spiritual  world,  take  this  heart  from  my  bosom  and  bear 
it  to  Edward.  Tell  him  'tis  all  I  can  offer  him  as  a  propitiation 
for  my  unkindness — 'twill  be  a  most  eloquent  mediator.' 

'  He  accepts  the  offering  ! '  cried  the  other;  and,  throwing  off 
his  ghostly  disguise,  Edward  pressed  the  repentant  Matilda  in 
rapture  to  his  heart. 

•  My  brain  is  bewildered,'  sighed  the  astonished  girl — '  what 
tantalizing  dream  is  this  ? ' 

'  Ah  !  Matilda — forgive  the  deception,'  said  Edward  ;  c  I 
knew  that  you  loved  me  in  despite  of  your  assumed  indifference, 
and  commissioned  a  confidential  friend  to  relate  to  you  a  forged 
story  of  my  death.  I  justly  imagined  that  you  would  visit  my 
grave,  and  have  watched  your  movements  until  now.  I  saw 
you  approach — I  planted  my  decoy,  and  it  drew  you  to  this 
spot  where  I  awaited  you.     Do  you  forgive  the  artifice  ?  ' 

But  Matilda  seemed  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  Edward's 
explanation.  Her  arms  were  thrown  about  his  neck,  her  head 
was  reclined  against  his  bosom,  and,  as  if  fearing  he  should 
again  be  torn  from  her,  she  started  at  every  noise  in  the  brake, 
and  clung  more  firmly  to  his  breast  when  the  rising  gusts  of 
wind  swept  by  them. 

'  Will  not  my  dear  Matilda  tell  me  that  I  am  forgiven  ?  ' 
repeated  Edward. 

'  I  hear  thy  words,'  said  she,  without  lifting  her  head — '  Go 
on — I  will  listen  while  thou  talkest — 1  cannot  see  thy  eyes,  for 
it  is  dark ;  but  I  can  hear  thee.  I  am  very  happy,  and  yet  I 
can  do  nothing  but  weep  ;  but  thou  shall  talk  until  my  tears  are 
dry,  and  my  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  so  violently.  Tell  me 
thou  lovest  me.' 
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1  Yes,  Matilda,  you  know  I  love  you,'  answered  Edward ; 
i  and,  as  a  first"  proof  of  that,  I  will  bear  you  to  a  shelter,  for 
the  storm  is  ready  to  burst  over  our  heads,  and  your  fragile 
form  is  but  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  the  tempest.' 

'  Not  now,  my  best  beloved,'  said  she  ;  '  rise  not  from  this 
sacred  spot.  'Tis  too  happy  a  place  to  leave.  Let  me  hear 
thy  words.  Support  me  with  thy  right  hand.'  She  then  hid 
her  face  again  in  his  bosom,  and  her  emotion  redoubled. 

'  Happy  moment  !  '  exclaimed  Edward.  '  After  all  my 
anxiety,  my  ceaseless  watchings  and  tormenting  fears,  I  am 
assured  that  thou  art  mine.'  The  heavens  were  overspread 
with  blackness,  and  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall. 

1  Let  me  convey  you  to  some  shelter,'  said  Edward.  '  The 
night  wind  is  cold,  and  the  storm  threatens  us.' 

She  answered  not.  A  heavy  clap  of  thunder  rang  through 
the  forest,  and  the  earth  trembled. 

'  Matilda  !    Come,  we  must  leave  this  place  ! '  said  Edward. 

She  answered  with  a  long  sigh. 

He  pressed  his  cheek  to  hers — he  became  alarmed,  for  her 
breathing  was  short  and  ..quick — she  pressed  him  convulsively 
to  her  bosom  a  moment.  Her  grasp  suddenly  relaxed.  Her 
head  sunk  upon  his  breast.  Edward  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  her  lifeless  form  to  a  cottage  not  far  distant  ;  but  ere  he 
reached  itr  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  the  thunder  roared  and 
rattled  along  the  heavens,  the  crinkled  lightning  leaped  from 
cloud  to  forest  tree,  the  brooks  were  swelled,  and  the  broad 
streams,  as  they  rushed  tumultuously  from  the  hills,  threw  their 
spray  high  upon  the  foliage  of  the  bowing  wood. 

Now  wading  up  to  his  arm-pits,  and  now  ploughing  his  way 
through  sloughs  and  sands,  Edward  held  firmly  his  precious 
burthen  until  be  reached  a  small  hovel,  which  although  not  of 
very  promising  appearance,  was  lit  up  by  a  cheerful  pitchknot, 
and  built  of  the  finest  logs  which  the  country  afforded. 

Edward  impetuously  stove  open  the  cloor  ;  which,  not  being 
provided  with  hinges,  answered  his  violent  kick  by  a  leap  into 
the  very  middle  of  the  room,  quite  to  the  discomfiture  of  some 
half  a  dozen  chubby  damsels  who  were  regaling  themselves 
over  a  huge  wooden  dish  of  hominy  which  was  overturned  by 
the  onset  of  the  flying  door. 

Starting  up,  :  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  the  astonished 
crew  exclaimed — '  A  gentleman  with  a  dead  lady  ! '  Some  of 
the  younger  ones  set  up  a  violent  scream  as  Edward  entered 
with  the  pale  and  senseless  Matilda.     He  called  aloud  for  dry 
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clothing,  for  restoratives;  and  then,  unceremoniously  throwing  a 
handful  of  brush  upon  the  embers  in  the  fire-place,  proceeded 
to  chafe  the  temples  of  Matilda.  She  opened  her  eyes — she 
started  on  her  feet,  and,  gazing  wildly  round  a  moment,  exclaim- 
ed— '  Where  am  I  ?     Where  is — ' 

Her  eyes  met  those  of  Edward.  She  rushed  towards  him, 
and  he  caught  her  fainting  form  in  his  arms.  The  inmates  of 
the  cottage  stood  around,  regarding  the  scene  with  mute  aston- 
ishment. The  suddenness  of  their  entry,  the  revival  of  Matilda, 
her  wild  expressions  and  her  swoon,  seemed  to  affect  them 
like  magic,  and  entrance  their  faculties  so  completely,  that,  af- 
ter the  first  exclamation,  they  were  rendered  incapable  of 
uttering  a  word.  Still,  an  acute  observer  might  have  detected 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  rueful  side-glance  which  several  of 
them  cast  at  the  ejected  hominy,  which  covered  nearly  one 
third  of  the  circumscribed  floor,  and,  gradually  elongating,  was 
beginning  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the  broad-mouthed  Rio 
de  la  Plata. 

In  vain  did  Edward  use  threats  and  entreaties  to  induce  the 
family  to  take  charge  of  Matilda,  and  divest  her  of  her  wet  gar- 
ments ;  until  at  last,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he 
drew  out  a  handful  of  change.  The  jingling  of  coin  had  a  sur- 
prising effect  upon  the  whole  company,  and  introduced  a  new 
personage  upon  the  stage.  A  low  door  slowly  opened,  and  the 
bronzed  features  of  a  withered  woodsman  were  thrust  forth  from 
their  closeted  obscurity,  and  the  squeaking  tones  of  extreme  old 
age  demanded  '  what  the  good  gentleman  would  please  to  have ; ' 
and  at  the  same  time  he  proceeded  to  arouse  his  worthy  help- 
mate, who  slumbered  beside  him,  and  repeated  to  her  all  Ed- 
ward's wishes  so  correctly,  that  it  was  fully  evident  he  had  been 
a  quiet  observer  of  the  whole  scene  from  the  first. 

Suitable  attentions  were  now  paid  to  Matilda.  She  perfectly 
recovered,  and  Edward  conveyed  her  to  his  mother's  house, 
tn  a  few  days,  Edward  and  Matilda  plighted  their  vows  in  the 
presence  of  the  '  holy  man.'     A  happier  couple  never  existed. 

Edward  related  these  facts  to  me  with  his  own  lips,  and 
earnestly  added — '  If  ever  you  marry,  my  boy,  by  all  means 
marry  a  Shakeress — if  you  can.'  u.  u.  u. 
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THOUGHTS       ON       THE       SEA. 

FROM    FRASER's   LONDON   MAGAZINE. 

The  joy  of  song,  which  hath  such  deep  control, 

Now  on  my  mind  a  shadowy  world  hath  brought, 
Stirring  the  hidden  depths  of  heart  and  soul 

With  glorious  thought  ; 
For  it  brings  with  it  images  of  thee, 
Immeasurable  Sea  ! 


The  mind  in  its  immensity  expands 

To  take  within  its  range  so  vast  a  theme, 
And  clothes  the  thoughts  with  hues  of  other  lands, 

As  in  a  dream  ; 
Giving  to  words  a  light,  a  power,  a  sense, 
Of  passionate  influence. 

Shadows  that  dwell  within  th'  unfathomed  deep  ! 

Spirits  that  ride  upon  its  angry  wave  ! 
Ye  fearful  shapes  and  dreadful  things  that  creep 

In  rock  and  cave  ! 
Why  should  the  secrets  of  your  home  be  known 
Unto  the  Dead  alone  ? 

But  has  not  oft  the  wondering  seaman  heard 

The  witching  song  of  mermaids  in  their  caves  ; 
And,  in  the  storm,  many  an  awful  word 

Borne  o'er  the  waves  ? 
Have  not  th'  uninhabited  rocks  given  birth 
To  sounds  unknown  on  earth  ? 

Has  not  the  shipwrecked  sailor  often  seen 

Sights  which  have  curdled  his  impetuous  blood, 
Whene'er  the  wings  of  the  strong  winds  have  been 

Upon  the  flood  ? 
Does  not  the  drowning  mariner  behold 
What  tongue  hath  never  told  ? 

Have  not  the  pearl-fishers  discerned  the  forms 

Which  people  thy  blue  depths,  the  fearful  things 
That  bear  the  spirit  of  a  thousand  storms 

Upon  their  wings  ; 
Shapes  unimaginable,  with  looks  that  tell 
Of  horror  and  of  hell  ? 
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Have  not  the  awful  women  of  the  Isles 

Held  dread  communion  with  thy  viewless  powers, 
And  promised,  by  the  aid  of  spells  and  wiles, 

Fair  winds  and  showers  ? 
Then  give  the  secrets  of  the  dead  to  me, 
Impenetrable  Sea  ! 


'Tis  fabled  in  a  verse  of  Grecian  tongue, 

Oceanus  thy  waters  ruled  of  old, 
From  whom  the  Oceanides  were  sprung, 

Who,  we  are  told, 
Gave  the  unsandaled  foot  and  naked  limb 
Free  to  the  water's  brim. 

And  from  the  silvery  foam  which  on  thee  lay, 

Like  the  chaste  purity  of  falling  snows, 
Showing  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Day, 

Love's  Queen  arose, 
With  that  immortal  beauty  which  should  bind 
The  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

But  thou  hast  rolled  from  chaos,  ere  the  Word, 

The  mighty  Word  !  through  realms  of  ether  came  ; 
When  the  vast  depths  of  thy  dark  waters  heard 

Jehovah's  name, 
Creation  started  into  life,  and  earth 
Rose  proudly  into  birth. 

Thou  hast  thy  mountain-waves  resistless  hurled 

O'er  the  devoted  ones  of  every  land, 
Taking  within  thy  breast  a  sinful  world 

At  His  command  ; 
And  human  littleness  and  human  pride 
Thou  wert  condemned  to  hide. 

Oh  !  thou  art  lovely,  when  the  golden  smiles 
Of  the  warm  sunbeams  on  thy  surface  rest, 
Giving  to  life  and  light  a  thousand  isles 

Which  gem  thy  breast, 
And  send  delicious  odors  in  the  breeze, 
From  groves  of  spicy  trees. 

But  thou  art  glorious  when  the  tempest  howls, 
Like  a  roused  tigress  springing  to  the  fight  ; 
And  the  black  sky  grows  blacker  as  it  scowls 

Upon  the  night  ; 
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When  thunder  roars,  and  the  red  lightning  leaps 
Over  thy  foaming  deeps. 

Changes  have  fallen  on  the  earth,  but  thou 

Hast  been  the  same  from  the  first  age  of  men  ; 
The  same  eternal  glory  decks  thy  brow 

As  it  did  then  : 
Though  storms  rush  over  thee,  thou  flowest  on 
As  calmly  when  they're  gone. 

Thou  takest  from  the  continents,  to  add 

To  wave-girt  islands  an  extended  space  ; 
And  by  degrees  bare  rocks  with  earth  are  clad 

For  a  new  race  ; 
Till  a  Columbus  sees  with  wondering  eye 
New  worlds  before  him  lie. 

Thou  hast  been  chosen  for  a  prince's  bride  ; 

Yearly  Venetian  doges,  wise  and  brave, 
The  jeweled  ring,  with  kingly  pomp  and  pride, 

Cast  in  thy  wave. 
Ah  !  'tis  a  glorious  thing  to  wed  with  thee, 
O,  thou  Unchanging  Sea  ! 


Mighty  have  been  the  armaments  that  swept 

Thy  waters  for  dominion  of  its  waves, 
Since  that  day  when  with  thee  great  Pharaoh  slept 

With  all  his  slaves  ; 
Since  the  innumerable  Persian  host, 
And  the  Armada's  boast. 

How  was  their  glory  clouded  with  thy  frown  ! 

How  before  thee  their  boasted  strength  grew  weak  ! 
How  did  the  proud  '  Invincible  '  bow  down 

When  thou  didst  speak  ! 
And  then  the  warring  myriads  on  thy  breast 
Were  hushed  in  sleepless  rest  ! 

Man  talks  of  thy  obedience  to  his  sway — 

O,  let  the  vain  and  babbling  thing  talk  on  ; 
Who  ever  bore  his  sceptre  for  a  day, 

But  it  was  gone  ? 
For  who  can  put  a  bridle  upon  thee, 
Ungovernable  Sea  ! 


What  were  to  thee  the  Persian's  stripes  and  chains  ? 
What  was  to  thee  the  Roman's  idle  boast  ? 
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What  was  to  thee  the  vaunt  of  the  proud  Danes 

Upon  thy  coast  ? 
On  didst  thou  glide,  in  calm  contempt  of  blows 
And  threats  from  such  vain  foes. 

For  thou  hast  armies  stronger  than  of  old 

The  Macedonian  to  Hydaspes  led, 
Formed  of  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  bold, 

Who've  fought  and  bled  : 
What  are  the  nations  of  the  world  to  thee, 
Unconquerable  Sea  ! 


O,  might  I  but  possess  the  precious  store 

Which  thou  hast  gathered  to  thy  hoards  of  old, 
Composed  of  riches  brought  from  every  shore  ; 

Silver  and  gold, 
And  gems,  from  Heathen,  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moor — 
Then  no  man  should  be  poor  ! 

For  thou  hast  jewels  of  uncounted  price, 

Gathered  from  older  worlds  as  rich  as  ours, 
When,  numerous  ages  since,  the  glittering  vice 

Had  all  its  powers  ; 
And  man  allowed  his  heart  to  be  a  clod, 
That  gold  might  be  his  god. 

The  mighty  Babylon  her  tribute  sent, 

And  princely  Tyre,  and  gorgeous  Sidon  too  ; 
From  wond'rous  Thebes  the  fated  vessels  went 

To  pay  their  due  : 
And  gold  of  Ophir,  cunning  hands  had  wrought, 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  brought. 

But  thy  exchequer  flourishes  as  high 

Almost  as  once  it  did  ;   within  thy  deeps 
The  El  Dorado  stores  neglected  lie 

In  mountain  heaps  ; 
And  India  has  poured  forth  her  millions  there 
Of  treasures  rich  and  rare. 

And  wave-girt  Venice,  throned  upon  the  sea, 

Whose  merchants  have  been  conquerors  and  kings, 
With  Genoa  the  superb,  poured  fast  and  free 

Their  precious  things, 
And  costly  fabrics  wove  of  silken  twine, 
As  offerings  on  thy  shrine. 
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Yet  thou'art  a  miser  with  thy  riches, — still 

Adding  fresh  treasure  to  thy  hidden  store  ; 
Though  frequent  argosies  thy  caverns  fill, 

Thou  seekest  more 
Hungering  for  wealth,  of  little  use  to  thee, 
Insatiable  Sea  ! 


Oft,  when  a  boy,  upon  thy  breast  I  lay, 

Changing  my  many  motions  with  my  whims, 
To  let  the  light  of  the  warm  sunbeams  play 

Upon  my  limbs  ; 
Or  dashing  through  the  waves  with  glee  as  wild 
As  an  unconscious  child. 

And  I  have  strayed  thy  yellow  sands  along, 
Mid  scenes  most  stirring  to  poetic  minds, 
To  hear  the  hollow  sea-shell's  mimic  song 

Of  waves  and  winds  ; 
And  garnering  up  a  store  of  fond  delights 
From  many  pleasing  sights. 

Alone  I've  stood  beside  thy  sounding  shore, 
Listening  to  the  wild  music  of  thy  voice  ; 
And  while  the  moaning  winds  would  sigh  and  roar 

I  would  rejoice. 
I  loved  to  be  familiar  with  each  sound 
Which  echoed  far  around. 

But  soon  I  had  a  boat  with  swelling  sail, 

And  many  a  day  reposed  beneath  the  sky, 
Courting  the  breeze  until  it  proved  a  gale 

And  waves  were  high  ; 
And  when  the  storm  was  raging  in  its  height 
I  felt  a  deep  delight. 

My  joy  was  in  the  long-continued  roll 

Of  the  fierce  thunder,  when  it  bellowing  came  ; 
But  there  seemed  deeper  glory  for  my  soul 

In  the  red  flame — 
To  watch  the  dazzling  flashes  that  were  sent 
To  light  me  as  I  went. 

I've  heard  the  sea-gull  screaming  o'er  my  head, 

I've  seen  the  stormy  petrel  on  my  track  ; 
But  none  had  power  to  stop  me  where  I  led, 

Or  keep  me  back  ; 
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And  I  maintained  companionship  with  thee, 
Unfathomable  Sea  ! 


Of  those  who  held  dominion  on  thy  waves, 

Who  is  there  that  has  swayed  it  long,  or  well  ? 
Thou  dost  not  truckle  to  the  power  of  slaves — 

But  let  me  tell — 
'Tis  to  the  free,  and  to  the  free  alone, 
Whose  powers  thy  waters  own. 

The  Island-born  have  swept  thy  billow  since 

The  Sea-Kings  bore  their  proud  dominion  there, 
Though  Europe  leagued,  and  oft  some  powerful  prince 

The  fight  would  dare  ; 
Holland,  and  Spain,  and  France,  have  many  a  day 
Felt  a  superior  sway. 

They  were  as  chaff  before  the  rushing  wind, 

As  dead  leaves  scattered  by  an  autumn  shower  : 
They  thronged  in  arms,  were  conquered,  and  resigned 

Their  useless  power. 
What  flag  waved  triumph  o'er  thy  foaming  brine  ? — 
My  island-home,  'twas  thine  ! 

And  now  shall  we  our  former  fame  forget, 
And  let  our  barks  rot  idle  on  the  wave  ? 
No  ! — do  we  not  possess  a  Sea-King  yet, 

As  good  and  brave 
As  ever  free-born  men  were  glad  to  own 
Upon  an  ocean-throne. 

Deeds  might  be  done  worthy  our  glorious  isle — 

Arise,  ye  relicts  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
The  fame  of  Trafalgar  and  of  the  Nile 

Is  not  yet  fled  ; 
A  shame  upon  our  bravery  remains 
While  Poland  is  in  chains. 

Send  o'er  the  wave  the  British  flag  unfurled, 

Where  Nelson,  Drake,  and  Hood,  the  way  have  shown  ; 
Then  Freedom  o'er  the  nations  of  the  world 

Shall  raise  her  throne, 
And  let  her  sway  remain  unchanged  like  thee, 
Thou  everlasting  Sea  ! 
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A       TENDER       CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience  is  like  money  : 

He  is  the  richest  who  has  the  most 

To  part  with. 

King  Richard  III. 

Of  all  the  hindrances  which  clog  the  progress  of  a  young  man 
just  entering  upon  the  stage  of  life,  perhaps  Conscience  is  the 
most  formidable.  Consequently  we  find  that  very  few  who  are 
so  weak  as  to  be  incommoded  by  this  troublesome  guest,  succeed 
in  attaining  to  those  enviable  distinctions  which  are  so  desirable 
to  a  man  of  spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  the  philanthropic  object  of 
those  whose  experience  has  discovered  the  direct  road  to  fame 
and  fortune,  to  rid  the  young  beginner  of  his  nursery  shackles 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  to  divest  him  of  all  those  puerile  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  that  strict  regard  for  justice  and  humanity, 
with  which  some  young  minds  are  unfortunately  tainted.  If  the 
subject  should  perchance  be  one  of  those  milk-sops  who  have 
been  trained  up  under  the  eye  of  watchful  and  pious  parents, 
who  have  imbued  him  with  virtuous  principles,  he  is  taught  that 
he  must  strip  off  his  '  coat  of  many  colors '  before  he  can  '  run 
the  race  which  is  set  before  him.'  He  is  told  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  child,  and  that  he  must  now  put  off  '  childish  things,' 
and  think  and  act  like  a  man  of  the  world. 

Modesty  is  the  first  thing  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  as  no  man  can 
figure  in  society  who  does  not  appear  perfectly  at  his  ease  upon 
all  occasions  ;  and  the  ladies  cannot  endure  a  bashful  lover. 

In  order  to  overcome  thoroughly  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  sometimes  causes  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  manhood, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not  feel  at  all.  He  must  accustom 
himself  to  look  upon  human  misery  with  the  cold  philosophic 
eye  of  a  surgeon  who  is  about  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  a  Jack 
Ketch  fitting  a  collar  to  a  felon's  throat. 

After  having  given  full  evidence  that  he  is  devoid  of  all  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellow  creatures,  the  novice  may  begin  to  practise 
upon  their  weaknesses.  Should  he  fall  in  with  a  noble-hearted, 
confiding  character,  who  is  so  culpably  eccentric  as  to  be  honest 
in  spite  of  the  world  and  its  fashions,  a  fine  chance  is  afforded 
him  of  gulling  the  simpleton,  and  boasting  to  his  mistress  of  the 
exploit,  who  will  not  fail  to  rap  him  on  the  knuckles  with  her 
fan  and  exclaim,  '  Fie  on  you  !  How  could  you  serve  the  poor 
man  so  ? '     This  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  him  \a 
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beg  her  pardon,  and  promise  to  do  better  in  future.  In  short, 
the  ladies  will  not  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  assist  his  noble 
endeavors  at  becoming  a  man  of  the  world.  The  more  suffer- 
ing he  causes  their  sex,  the  better  they  will  love  him  ;  so  that 
being  propelled  forward  both  by  '  airs  from  Heaven  '  and  '  blasts 
from  Hell,'  he  may  sail  securely  and  swiftly  through  the  boister- 
ous waves  of  Time,  until  he  casts  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Per 

but  I  am  anticipating.  An  author  should  never  anticipate,  any 
more  than  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  unhappy  subject  of  the  following  narrative  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  possession 
of  a  tender  conscience. 

Jehu  Obstacle  was  the  only  son  of  Squire  Obstacle,  a  notable 
Justice  of  the  Peace  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Passama- 
quoddy. 

Jehu,  being  an  only  child,  received  all  the  attentions  from 
his  parents  which  they  could  bestow  upon  him.  Not  having 
'  a  genius  for  learning,'  his  father  thought  best  to  bind  him  ap- 
prentice to  some  tradesman  ;  but  his  mother  overruled  this  pro- 
position by  saying  that  nature  had  designed  him  for  a  higher 
sphere.  His  aversion  to  labor,  and  his  contempt  for  books, 
she  thought  evinced  plainly  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, and  she  would  never  consent  that  her  Jehu  should  soil 
his  hands  with  work.  '  I  should  rather  suppose,'  muttered  the 
squire,  '  that  nature  had  designed  him  for  a  butcher,  if  we  could 
judge  by  the  havoc  which  he  makes  with  beef  and  mutton.' 
Mrs.  Obstacle  paid  no  attention  to  this  ill-natured  remark,  and 
Jehu  was  henceforth  ranked  with  the  nobility.  But  although 
destined  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  there  seemed  to  be  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  fulfilling  his  destiny;  and  that  was  no  less  than 
Jehu  Obstacle  himself,  who,  although  nineteen  years  had  lifted 
his  head  six  feet  nearer  the  clouds  than  the  earth  on  which  he 
trod,  had  yet  shown  none  of  that  relish  for  polite  society  which 
marks  the  natural  gentleman.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
one  Peter  Washington,  a  personage  of  some  note  in  the  town- 
ship, and  something  of  a  public  character  to  boot,  having  spent 
several  months  in  a  certain  stone  building,  where  his  board  was 
paid  by  an  indulgent  community,  grateful  for  his  services  in 
ridding  their  henroosts  of  their  noisy  inmates.  Peter  was  much 
respected  by  Jehu,  on  account  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  being  withal  the  best  judge  of  liquors  in  the  whole 
township ;  and  well  he  might  be  so,  since  '  practice  makes 
perfect.' 
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But  Peter  had  been  mainly  serviceable  to  young  Jehu  by  the 
cheerful  assistance  which  he  rendered  him  in  procuring  his 
pecuniary  supplies  ;  and  indeed  gold  and  silver  often  form  the 
cement  of  your  modern  friendships,  not  more  durable,  perhaps, 
than  the  walls  of  Peruvian  Cusco  (whose  stones  were  united 
by  those  metals),  yet  undoubtedly  very  rich  while  they  last. 

Squire  Obstacle,  with  that  acumen  common  to  gentlemen  of 
his  profession,  had  very  sagaciously  determined  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  excellent  subject  of  this  narrative  was  not  calculated 
to  raise  the  character  of  his  family ;  and  although  he  might 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  cut  a  great  swell  to  boot,  yet  it 
would  be  such  a  figure  and  such  a  swell  as  when  placed  before 
a  decimal  diminishes  its  importance  to  the  tenth  degree.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  to  furnish  his  hopeful  heir  with  the 
means  for  supporting  his  state,  would  be  like  baiting  a  fox-trap 
with  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  fatting  swine  with  plum-pudding. 
But  the  mother  of  the  youth  found  out  a  way  to  remedy  in 
part  the  father's  defect.  A  neighboring  soap-maker  gave  an 
excellent  price  for  ashes  and  grease.  Now  Jehu  was  invested 
by  his  mother  with  the  rank  of  Lord-lieutenant  over  the  ash- 
house  and  fat-barrel.  By  the  sale  of  those  two  household  com- 
modities, Jehu  was  able  to  realize,  from  time  to  time,  a  clever 
little  sum  of  pocket  money. 

I  will  not  so  far  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  our  hero,  as  to 
permit  the  reader  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  he  officiated 
in  person  at  the  sale  of  those  articles,  and  much  less  that  he 
transported  them  through  the  streets  to  the  house  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Upon  those  interesting  occasions,  Peter  meekly  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  porter ;  and  after  delivering  his  freight 
at  the  door  of  the  soapmaker,  received  the  pay  for  it,  and 
delivered  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 
Jehu  used,  however,  to  follow  at  a  little  distance  behind  the 
loaded  cart  to  prevent  accidents ;  and,  although  at  any  other 
time  he  was  very  glad  to  recognize  his  friend  Peter,  yet  nothing 
could  incense  him  more  than  for  this  faithful  adherent  to  address 
him  on  terms  of  equality  from  his  dusty  exaltation  on  the  top 
of  his  property.  Fortune  delights  in  pestering  a  great  man, 
especially  when  he  is  first  emerging  into  notice.  As  fickle  as 
an  April  morning  that  tries  to  obscure  the  rising  sun  with  mists 
and  clouds,  she  persecutes  the  genius  in  his  very  cradle,  and 
his  youth  is  anything  but  joyous.  And  she  persecuted  Jehu 
Obstacle.  The  fame  of  Lehigh  coal  reached  the  ears  of  the 
squire.     With  what  a  rueful  visage  did  our  hero  see  the  insertion 
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of  an  iron  grate  into  that  fire-place  where  erst  he  watched  the 
blazing  walnut,  listened  to  the  melodious  singing  of  the  fore- 
stick,  saw  timber  after  timber  consumed,  and  gazed  with  rapture 
on  his  crumbling  fortunes.  Now  that  wood  was  banished  from 
the  house,  Jehu  felt  that  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  independence 
had  been  hewn  away.  He  repaired  to  the  empty  ash-house. 
In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  poured  forth  a  tornado  of  curses 
upon  Lehigh  coal.  He  tore  off  his  hat,  threw  it  on  the  ground 
and  stamped  upon  it.  Yes,  reader,  he  vented  his  rage,  and 
then  determined  to  make  amends  for  his  loss  without  delay. 
He  had  never  yet  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  robbery  ;  but  now, 
while  yet  his  great  soul  was  swollen  with  the  determination  to 
maintain  his  rights  in  spite  of  destiny  itself,  and  while  he  re- 
solved that  no  danger  should  deter  him  from  putting  into  execu- 
tion any  plan  for  retrieving  his  fortunes,  the  loud  cackling  of 
geese  saluted  his  ears  from  a  neighboring  door-yard. 

Peter  Washington  had  often  hinted  to  him  that  fowls  might 
be  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price  in  an  adjacent  village,  and  that 
some  of  the  neighbors  had  more  than  their  share  of  those  bipeds ; 
but  the  youth  was  not  one  of  those  hasty,  inconsiderate  beings, 
who  are  always  ready  for  every  adventure.  It  required  some 
powerful  incentive  to  put  him  in  motion.  He  did  not  budge 
for  every  zephyr;  but  his  tall  majestic  form  made  a  good  core 
for  the  whirlwind  ! 

'  To-night,'  cried  he,  biting  a  brown  Havana  in  two,  which 
he  had  just  thrust  between  his  teeth,  '  to-night,  by  all  that's 
great,  I  swear  I'll  lay  my  hands  on  one  of  neighbor  Blossom's 
geese  1 '  He  might  have  added,  with  Richard  III.,  '  I'll  get  her, 
but  I'll  not  keep  her  long ! '  He  might  have  profited  much  by 
his  friend  Peter's  advice  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  he  chose 
to  intrust  no  one  with  the  secret,  and  therefore  proceeded  so 
awkwardly  and  unadvisedly  to  work,  that  he  had  scarcely  got 
half  a  dozen  rods  from  the  goose-pen  before  he  was  overtaken 
by  neighbor  Blossom,  who  had  been  awakened  from  his  slum- 
bers by  the  fierce  vociferation  of  the  geese,  resenting  loudly  this 
midnight  invasion. 

Jehu  delivered  up  the  stolen  goose,  and  Blossom  retired  for 
that  night.  But  on  the  ensuing  morning  he  acquainted  the 
squire  with  the  nocturnal  adventure  of  his  hopeful  son.  He  let 
Jehu  off  with  a  simple  reprimand ;  but  not  so  the  town  boys, 
who  were  highly  gratified  by  this  opportunity  of  triumphing  over 
one  whom  they  hated  for  his  arrogance.  Jehu  could  not  pass 
along  the  street  without  receiving  some  compliment  calculated 
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to  awaken  unpleasant  recollections  in  his  mind.  Some  of  the 
striplings  would  imitate  the  hissing  of  a  goose  ;  others  would 
very  honestly  inquire  the  price  of  poultry  ;  others  would  shake 
a  quill  at  him  ;  and  one  night  a  parcel  of  these  rogues  elevated 
a  dead  goose  on  a  pole,  and  held  it  at  Jehu's  chamber  window 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  animal  seemed  to  be  looking  in  upon 
him.  Jehu  was  awake  at  the  time,  and  lifting  his  eyes,  beheld 
the  appalling  spectre,  which,  if  it  did  not  actually  stare  him  in 
the  face,  his  'crimes,  unwhipt  of  justice,' did.  The  affrighted 
Jehu  bawled  lustily.  The  whole  house  was  alarmed,  and 
rushed  to  his  chamber.  He  hastily  told  his  parents  the  cause 
of  his  fright. 

'  Nonsense,  boy,'  said  the  squire  ;  l  do  you  suppose  that  the 
ghost  of  a  goose  ever  walked  after  death  ? ' 

'  No  ;  but  I  can  swear  that  it  flew  up  to  my  window ;  and 
when  I  cried  out,  it  flew  away  again.' 

'  Poor  Jehu  ! '  said  his  mother — '  the  boy  is  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  crime,  that  the  remembrance  of  his  guilt  haunts  him 
even  in  his  sleep.     The  boy  has  such  a  tender  conscience  ! ' 

'  Aye,  tender  indeed, '  said  the  squire,  '  when  anything 
strikes  it  on  a  sore  place.' 

Nothing  was  now  so  horrible  to  the  tympanum  of  Jehu  Ob- 
stacle as  the  word  goose ;  and  such  a  violent  antipathy  did  he 
daily  evince  for  that  bird,  that  one  would  have  supposed  him  to 
be  the  last  person  who  would  attempt  to  steal  one.  The  sight 
of  a  goose,  which  would  give  a  common  man  an  appetite,  infalli- 
bly took  his  away.  His  native  town,  then,  must  have  been  no 
very  agreeable  location  to  Jehu,  since  there  he  so  frequently 
heard  the  name  of  this  fowl  taken  in  vain,  without  any  regard 
to  his  presence,  or  rather  with  a  special  regard  to  it.  He 
therefore  came  to  a  resolution  to  seek  employment  in  a  small 
town  about  fifty  miles  off,  where  he  fondly  hoped  the  fame  of 
his  goose  had  not  yet  flown.  His  father  was  well  satisfied  with 
Jehu's  proposed  scheme  of  emigration,  and  furnished  him  with 
money  and  a  couple  of  letters  of  introduction. 

One  of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  a  young  schoolmaster, 
and  to  him  did  Jehu  first  pay  his  respects  upon   his  arrival  at 

.     The  young  man  gave  Jehu  a  cordial  reception,  and  was 

very  glad  to  see  the  son  of  his  friend,  Squire  Obstacle.  Our 
hero  dined  with  the  tutor,  and  was  politely  invited  to  visit  the 
school  in  the  afternoon.  Jehu  repaired  to  the  academy  accord- 
ingly. The  instructer  called  out  his  first  class  of  boys,  and, 
parading  them  in  front  of  Jehu,  undertook  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
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ficiency  in  various  branches  of  learning.  He  commenced  by 
very  innocently  asking  the  boy  at  the  head  by  what  description 
of  animals  ancient  Rome  was  once  saved. 

'Geese,  sir!'  answered  the  youngster,  with  a  loud,  conse- 
quential voice. 

Jehu  had  a  new  fur  hat,  of  which  he  was  nearly  as  proud  as 
he  was  of  the  head  which  it  occasionally  encased.  That  hat 
lay  upon  a  bench  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  but  he  did  not  stop 
to  secure  this  necessary  appendage  of  wearing  apparel.  He 
sprang — he  darted — he  gained  the  street,  and  then  ran  bare- 
headed to  his  lodgings,  with  a  speed  never  equaled  since  Cap- 
tain Gilpin  refused  a  pressing  invitation  to  dine  at  Edmonton. 

Yes,  Jehu  gained  his  lodgings.  With  breathless  haste  he 
flew  to  his  room,  packed  up  his  things,  and  partly  by  accident, 
and  partly  by  design,  slipped  a  gold  watch  into  his  trunk,  the 
property  of  a  fellow  lodger,  who  had  carelessly  left  it  upon  his 
pillow. 

'  Alas  ! '  said  Jehu,  as  he  left  the  house  with  his  baggage  un- 
der his  arm,  '  what  an  unfortunate  thing  it  is  to  have  a  tender 
conscience  ! ' 

He  took  stage,  and  set  out  for  a  distant  village,  where  he 
firmly  believed  he  might  rest  secure  in  conscious  innocence  ;  for 
he  had  often  heard  his  father  say  that  every  man  was  innocent 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  until  he  had  been  proved  guilty.  As  a 
consequence,  he  should  be  innocent  in  the  village  whither  he 
was  bound,  because  no  one  there  knew  to  the  contrary. 

He  was  set  down  at  a  small  inn,  where  he  soon  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  landlord,  from  whom  he  learned  that  a 
rich  old  widow,  who  lived  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  tavern, 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  take  unto  herself  a  help-mate  ;  and 
moreover  that  she  had  sent  her  black  servant  to  inquire  who  the 
young  strange  gentleman  was  that  came  in  the  stage.  Jehu 
was  so  much  elated  at  hearing  these  tidings,  that  he  immediately 
hired  a  room  of  the  landlord,  and  determined  to  reconnoitre  the 
old  lady  at  his  leisure,  and  make  sure  of  her  five  thousand  pounds 
with  all  possible  despatch. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  youth  in  his  new  undertaking  ; 
for  as  he  strutted  by  the  window  of  the  winsome  dame,  she  at 
first  nodded  very  politely,  and  at  length  ventured  so  far  as  to 
say,  '  A  fine  morning,  sir  !'  '  A  pleasant  afternoon,'  &c.  To  all 
of  which  salutations  Jehu  bowed  and  answered,  '  Yes,  ma'am.' 

Several  weeks  passed  in  this  manner,  and  nothing  of  impor- 
tance had  been  achieved :  for  Jehu  thought  if  the  landlord's 
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story  was  true  that  madam  was  anxious  to  get  a  husband,  it  be- 
came her  to  make  it  known  to  him  ;  when  he  should,  as  in  duty 
bound,  comply  with  the  lady's  request,  and  lead  her  to  the 
altar.  She,  on  her  part,  believed  that  Mr.  Obstacle  was  smitten 
by  her  charms,  and  compassionated  the  timidity  of  her  lover, 
which,  she  believed,  proceeded  entirely  from  genuine  affection. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered,  however,  for  Mrs.  Ringworm  to 
make  such  advances  to  the  youth,  as,  while  they  must  appear 
to  disinterested  persons  as  mere  neighborly  attentions,  would  be 
sufficient  to  insure  a  visit  from  Jehu,  if  it  were  for  nothing  more 
than  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness. 

It  was  Christmas  day.  Jehu  sat  in  his  room,  musing  upon 
the  events  of  his  past  life  and  upon  widow  Ringworm's  five 
thousand  pounds,  when  his  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  corpu- 
lent negro  entered,  bearing  a  huge  platter  containing  something 
hidden  beneath  a  tin  cover,  but  the  effluvia  of  which  caused  his 
nostrils  to  dilate  with  pleasure. 

1  Massa  Obstacle,'  said  Pompey,  with  a  smile  which  threat- 
ened to  make  an  island  of  the  top  of  his  head,  '  mistress  wish 
you  very  happy  new  year,.and  send  you  Christmas  gift  for  your 
very  good  satisfaction.' 

Jehu  restrained  his  transport  as  well  as  he  could,  but  he  had 
given  his  arm-chair  to  the  negro  before  he  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  proceeded  to  uncover  the  dish,  when,  to  his  utter 
consternation,  a  roasted  goose  presented  itself  to  his  view. 

'  It's  all  over  ! '  cried  he — ■  even  here  they've  found  me  out ! ' 

The  blood  rose  to  his  face — fury  fired  his  veins.  '  This  in- 
sult— ■'  cried  he,  turning  to  the  astonished  man  of  darkness. 

He  could  say  no  more  ;  but,  seizing  the  goose  by  one  leg,  he 
belabored  the  poor  negro  so  unmercifully  with  the  dripping  fowl, 
that  he  fled  to  the  street.  Jehu  pursued,  and  kept  beating  the 
affrighted  servant  with  Mrs.  Ringworm's  present  until  he  reach- 
ed the  door  of  her  house,  into  which  he  darted,  and  escaped 
the  vindictive  castigator. 

Our  lady  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  she  saw  from  her 
window  the  negro  flying  from  his  relentless  pursuer,  and  quailing 
beneath  the  fowl,  which  from  its  aerial  height,  at  the  end  of  Je- 
hu's uplifted  arm,  so  frequently  pounced  upon  the  curly  head 
of  Pompey,  and  caused  him  to  cry  out  with  fear,  if  not  with 
pain. 

But  Jehu  was  a  broken-hearted  man.  He  repaired  to  his 
room.  He  sunk  beneath  this  last  blow.  His  agitation  of  mind 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  heir 
of  Squire  Obstacle  died  of  a  tender  conscience !         u.  u.  u. 
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The  character  of  this  Roman  Emperor,  the  mighty  founder  of 
the  Caesars,  has  perhaps  never  been  worse  appreciated  than  by 
him  who  in  one  sense  described  it  best — that  is,  with  most 
force  and  eloquence  wherever  he  really  did  comprehend  it. 
This  was  Lucan,  who  has  nowhere  exhibited  more  brilliant 
rhetoric,  nor  wandered  more  from  the  truth,  than  in  the  con- 
trasted portraits  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  The  famous  line — 
'  Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  superesset  agendum ' — is  a  fine 
feature  of  the  real  character,  finely  expressed.  But  if  it  had 
been  Lucan's  purpose  (as  possibly,  with  a  view  to  Pompey 's 
benefit,  in  some  respects  it  was)  utterly  and  extravagantly  to 
falsify  the  character  of  the  great  Dictator,  by  no  single  trait 
could  he  more  effectually  have  fulfilled  that  purpose,  nor  in 
fewer  words,  than  by  this  expressive  passage — c  Gaudensque 
viam  fecisse  ruincu  Such  a  trait  would  be  almost  extravagant 
applied  even  to  Marius,  who  (though  in  many  respects  a  per- 
fect model  of  Roman  grandeur,  massy,  columnar,  imperturbable, 
and  more  perhaps  than  any  one  man  recorded  in  history  capa- 
ble of  justifying  the  bold  illustration  of  that  character  in  Horace 
—  ■  Si  fr actus  illabatur  orbis,  impavidum  ferient  ruince, ' )  had, 
however,  a  ferocity  in  his  character,  and  a  touch  of  the  devil  in 
him,  very  rarely  united  with  the  same  tranquil  intrepidity.  But 
for  Caesar,  the  all-accomplished  statesman,  the  splendid  orator, 
the  man  of  elegant  habits  and  polished  taste,  the  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  in  a  degree  transcending  all  example  of  his  own  or  the 
previous  age,  and  as  a  man  of  general  literature  so  much  beyond 
his  contemporaries,  except  Cicero,  that  he  looked  down  even 
upon  the  brilliant  Sylla  as  an  illiterate  person — to  class  such  a 
man  with  the  race  of  furious  destroyers  exulting  in  the  desola- 
tions they  spread,  is  to  err  not  by  an  individual  trait,  but  by 
the  whole  genus.  The  Attilas  and  the  Tamerlanes,  who  re- 
joice in  avowing  themselves  the  scourges  of  God,  and  the  spe- 
cial instruments  of  his  wrath,  have  no  one  feature  of  affinity  to 
the  polished  and  humane  Caesar,  and  would  as  little  have  com- 
prehended his  character,  as  he  could  have  respected  theirs. 
Even  Cato,  the  unworthy  hero  of  Lucan,  might  have  suggested 
to  him  a  little  more  truth  in  this  instance,  by  a  celebrated  re- 
mark which  he  made  on  the  characteristic  distinction  of  Caesar, 
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in  comparison  with  other  revolutionary  disturbers  ;  for,  whereas 
others  had  attempted  the  overthrow  of  the  state  in  a  continued 
paroxysm  of  fury,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  resembling  the  lunacy 
of  intoxication,  that  Caesar,  on  the  contrary,  among  that  whole 
class  of  civil  disturbers,  was  the  only  one  who  had  come  to  the 
task  in  a  temper  of  sobriety  and  moderation,  (unum  accessisse 
sobrium  ad  rempuhlicam  delendam.') 

In  reality,  Lucan  did  not  think  as  he  wrote.  He  had  a  pur- 
pose to  serve  ;  and,  in  an  age  when  to  act  like  a  freeman  was 
no  longer  possible,  he  determined  at  least  to  write  in  that  cha- 
racter. It  is  probable,  also,  that  he  wrote  with  a  vindictive  or 
a  malicious  feeling  towards  Nero ;  and,  as  the  single  means  he 
had  for  gratifying  thai,  resolved  upon  sacrificing  the  grandeur 
of  Caesar's  character,  wherever  it  should  be  found  possible. 
Meantime,  in  spite  of  himself,  Lucan  forever  betrays  his  lurk- 
ing consciousness  of  the  truth.  Nor  are  there  any  testimonies 
to  Caesar's  vast  superiority  more  memorably  pointed  than  those 
which  are  indirectly  and  involuntarily  extorted  from  this  Cato- 
nic  poet  by  the  course  of  his  narration.  Never,  for  example, 
was  there,  within  the  same  compass  of  words,  a  more  emphatic 
expression  of  Caesar's  essential  and  inseparable  grandeur  of 
thought,  which  could  not  be  disguised  or  be  laid  aside  for  an 
instant,  than  is  found  in  the  three  casual  words — Indocilis  pri- 
vata  loqui.  The  very  mould,  it  seems,  by  Lucan's  confession, 
of  his  trivial  conversation  was  regal  ;  nor  could  he,  even  to 
serve  a  purpose,  abjure  it  for  so  much  as  a  casual  purpose. 
The  acts  of  Caesar  speak  also  the  same  language ;  and  as  these 
are  less  susceptible  of  a  false  coloring  than  the  features  of  a 
general  character,  we  find  this  poet  of  liberty,  in  the  midst  of 
one  continuous  effort  to  distort  the  truth,  and  to  dress  up  two 
scenical  heroes,  forced  by  the  mere  necessities  of  history  into  a 
reluctant  homage  to  Caesar's  supremacy  of  moral  grandeur. 

Of  so  great  a  man  it  must  be  interesting  to  know  all  the  well- 
attested  opinions  which  bear  upon  topics  of  universal  interest 
to  human  nature  ;  as  indeed  no  others  stood  much  chance  of 
preservation,  unless  it  were  from  as  minute  and  curious  a  col- 
lector of  anecdotage  as  Suetonius.  And,  first,  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  know  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  if  he  had  any  peculiar 
to  himself,  on  the  great  theme  of  Religion.  It  has  been  held, 
indeed,  that  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  the  general  cast 
of  his  character,  indisposed  him  to  religious  thoughts.  Nay,  it 
has  been  common  to  class  him  amongst  deliberate  atheists  ;  and 
some  well-known  anecdotes  are  current  in  books,  which  illus- 
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trate  his  contempt  for  the  vulgar  class  of  auguries.  In  this, 
however,  he  went  no  farther  than  Cicero,  and  other  great 
contemporaries,  who  assuredly  were  no  atheists.  One  mark 
perhaps  of  the  wide  interval  which,  in  Caesar's  age,  had  begun 
to  separate  the  Roman  nobility  from  the  hungry  and  venal 
populace  who  were  daily  put  up  to  sale,  and  bought  by  the 
highest  bidder,  manifested  itself  in  the  increasing  disdain  for  the 
tastes  and  ruling  sympathies  of  the  lowest  vulgar.  No  mob 
could  be  more  abjectly  servile  than  was  that  of  Rome  to  the 
superstition  of  portents,  prodigies,  and  omens.  Thus  far,  in 
common  with  his  order,  and  in  this  sense,  Julius  Caesar  was 
naturally  a  despiser  of  superstition.  Mere  strength  of  under- 
standing would  perhaps  have  made  him  so  in  any  age,  and  apart 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  personal  history.  This  natural 
tendency  in  him  would  doubtless  receive  a  further  bias  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  he 
held  at  an  early  stage  of  his  public  career.  This  office,  by  let- 
ting him  too  much  behind  the  curtain,  and  exposing  too  entirely 
the  base  machinery  of  ropes  and  pulleys  which  sustained  "the 
miserable  jugglery  played  off  upon  the  popular  credulity,  im- 
pressed him  perhaps  even  unduly  with  contempt  for  those  who 
could  be  its  dupes.  And  we  may  add — that  Caesar  was  con- 
stitutionally, as  well  as  by  accident  of  position,  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world,  had  too  powerful  a  leaning  to  the  virtues  of  active 
life,  was  governed  by  too  partial  a  sympathy  with  the  whole 
class  of  active  forces  in  human  nature,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  which  tend  to  contemplative  purposes,  under  any 
circumstances  to  have  become  a  profound  believer,  or  a  stead- 
fast reposer  of  his  fears  and  anxieties,  in  religious  influences. 
A  man  of  the  world  is  but  another  designation  for  a  man  indis- 
posed to  religious  awe  or  contemplative  enthusiasm.  Still  it  is 
a  doctrine  which  we  cherish — that  gra'ndeur  of  mind  in  any  one 
department  whatsoever,  supposing  only  that  it  exists  not  in  ex- 
cess, disposes  a  man  to  some  degree  of  sympathy  with  all  other 
grandeur,  however  alien  in  its  quality  or  different  in  its  form. 
And  upon  this  ground  we  presume  the  great  Dictator  to  have 
had  an  interest  in  religious  themes  by  mere  compulsion  of  his 
own  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind,  after  making  the  fullest 
allowance  for  the  special  quality  of  that  mind,  which  did  cer- 
tainly, to  the  whole  extent  of  its  characteristics,  tend  entirely  to 
estrange  him  from  such  themes.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
though  sincerely  a  despiser  of  superstition,  and  with  a  frankness 
which  must  sometimes  have  been  hazardous  in  that  age,  Caesar 
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was  himself  also  superstitious.  No  man  could  have  been  other- 
wise who  lived  and  conversed  with  that  generation  and  people. 
But  if  superstitious,  he  was  so  after  a  mode  of  his  own.  In  his 
very  infirmities  Caesar  manifested  his  greatness  :  his  very  little- 
nesses were  noble. 

'  Nee  licuit  populis  pantum  te,  Nile,  videre.' 

That  he  placed  some  confidence  in  dreams,  for  instance,  is 
certain  ;  because,  had  he  slighted  them  unreservedly,  he  would 
not  have  dwelt  upon  them  afterwards,  or  have  troubled  himself 
to  recall  their  circumstances.  Here  we  trace  his  human  weak- 
ness. Yet  again  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  the  weakness  of 
Caesar ;  for  the  dreams  were  noble  in  their  imagery,  and  Cae- 
sarean  (so  to  speak)  in  their  tone  of  moral  feeling.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  night  before  he  was  assassinated,  he  dreamed  at 
intervals  that  he  was  soaring  above  the  clouds  on  wdngs,  and 
that  he  placed  his  hand  within  the  right  hand  of  Jove.  It 
would  seem  that  perhaps  some  obscure  and  half-formed  image 
floated  in  his  mind  of  the  eagle,  as  the  king  of  birds  ;  secondly, 
as  the  tutelary  emblem  under  which  his  conquering  legions  had 
so  often  obeyed  his  voice" ;  and,  thirdly,  as  the  bird  of  Jove. 
To  this  triple  relation  of  the  bird  his  dream  covertly  appears  to 
point.  And  a  singular  coincidence  appears  between  this  dream 
and  a  little  anecdote  brought  down  to  us,  as  having  actually  oc- 
curred in  Rome  about  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death.  A 
little  bird,  which  by  some  is  represented  as  a  very  small  kind  of 
sparrow,  but  which,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  was 
known  by  a  name  implying  a  regal  station  (probably  from  the 
ambitious  courage  which  at  times  prompted  it  to  attack  the  ea- 
gle), was  observed  to  direct  its  flight  towards  the  Senate-house, 
consecrated  by  Pompey,  whilst  a  crowd  of  other  birds  were  seen 
to  hang  upon  its  flight  in  close  pursuit.  What  might  be  the 
object  of  the  chase,  whether  the  little  king  himself,  or  a  sprig  of 
laurel  which  he  bore  in  his  mouth,  could  not  be  determined. 
The  whole  train,  pursuers  and  pursued,  continued  their  flight 
towards  Pompey's  hall.  Flight  and  pursuit  were  there  alike 
arrested  ;  the  little  king  was  overtaken  by  his  enemies,  who  fell 
upon  him  as  so  many  conspirators,  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb. 
If  this  anecdote  were  reported  to  Caesar,  which  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  considering  the  earnestness  with  which  his  friends 
labored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose  of  meeting  the  Senate 
on  the  approaching  Ides  of  March,  it  is  very  little  to  be  doubted 
that   it  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  his  feelings,  and  that,  in 
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fact,  his  own  dream  grew  out  of  the  impression  which  it  had 
made.  This  way  of  linking  the  two  anecdotes,  as  cause  and 
effect,  would  also  bring  a  third  anecdote  under  the  same  nexus. 
We  are  told  that  Calpurnia,  the  last  wife  of  Caesar,  dreamed  on 
the  same  night,  and  to  the  same  ominous  result.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  dream  are  lessAtjtriking,  because  less  figurative  ; 
but  on  that  account  its  import  was  less  open  to  doubt:  she 
dreamed,  in  fact,  that  after  the  roof  of  their  mansion  had  fallen 
in,  her  husband  was  stabbed  in  her  bosom.  Laying  all  these 
omens  together,  Caesar  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  hu- 
man had  he  continued  utterly  undepressed  by  them.  And  if 
so  much  superstition  as  even  this  implies,  must  be  taken  to  ar- 
gue some  little  weakness,  on  the  other  hand  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  this  very  weakness  does  but  the  more  illustrate  the 
unusual  force  of  mind,  and  the  heroic  will,  which  obstinately 
laid  aside  these  concurring  prefigurations  of  impending  destruc- 
tion ;  concurring,  we  say,  amongst  themselves — and  concurring 
also  with  a  prophecy  of  older  date,  which  was  totally  indepen- 
dent of  them  all. 

There  is  another  and  somewhat  sublime  story  of  the  same 
class,  which  belongs  to  the  most  interesting  moment  of  Caesar's 
life ;  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  explain  all  such  tales  upon 
physiological  principles,  will  find  an  easy  solution  of  this,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  exhaustion  of  body  and  the  intense  anxiety  which 
must  have  debilitated  even  Caesar  under  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case.  On  the  ever-memorable  night  when  he  had  re- 
solved to  take  the  first  step  (and  in  such  a  case  the  first  step, 
as  regarded  the  power  of  retreating,  was  also  the  final  step) 
which  placed  him  in  arms  against  the  state,  it  happened  that 
his  head-quarters  were  at  some  distance  from  the  little  river 
Rubicon,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  his  province.  With 
his  usual  caution,  that  no  news  of  his  motions  might  run  before 
himself,  on  this  night  Caesar  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  slipped  away  unobserved,  and  with  a 
small  retinue  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  the  point  of  the 
river  at  which  he  designed  to  cross.  The  night  was  stormy, 
and  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  all  the  torches  of  his  escort 
were  blown  out,  so  that  the  whole  party  lost  their  road,  having 
probably  at  first  intentionally  deviated  from  the  main  route,  and 
wandered  about  through  the  whole  night,  until  the  early  dawn 
enabled  them  to  recover  their  true  course.  The  light  was  still 
grey  and  uncertain,  as  Caesar  and  his  retinue  rode  down  upon 
the  banks  of  the  fatal  river — to  cross  which  with  arms  in  his 
39* 
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hands,  since  the  further  bank  lay  within  the  territory  of  the 
Republic,  ipso  facto  proclaimed  any  Roman  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor.  No  man,  the  firmest  or  the  most  obtuse,  could  be  oth- 
erwise than  deeply  agitated,  when  looking  down  upon  this  little 
brook — so  insignificant  in  itself,  but  invested  by  law  with  a 
sanctity  so  awful,  and  so  dire  a  obsecration.  The  whole  course 
of  future  history,  and  the  fate  orevery  nation,  would  necessarily 
be  determined  by  the  irretrievable  act  of  the  next  half  hour. 

In  these  moments,  and  with  this  spectacle  before  him,  and 
contemplating  these  immeasurable  consequences  consciously  for 
the  last  time  that  could  allow  him  a  retreat — impressed  also  by 
the  solemnity  and  deep  tranquillity  of  the  silent  dawn,  whilst 
the  exhaustion  of  his  night  wanderings  predisposed  him  to  ner- 
vous irritation — Caesar,  we  may  be  sure,  was  profoundly  agi- 
tated. The  whole  elements  of  the  scene  were  almost  scenically 
disposed ;  the  law  of  antagonism  having  perhaps  never  been 
employed  with  so  much  effect :  the  little  quiet  brook  presenting 
a  direct  antithesis  to  its  grand  political  character ;  and  the  inno- 
cent dawn,  with  its  pure  untroubled  repose,  contrasting  potently, 
to  a  man  of  any  intellectual  sensibility,  with  the  long  chaos  of 
bloodshed,  darkness,  and  anarchy,  which  was  to  take  its  rise 
from  the  apparently  trifling  acts  of  this  one  morning.  So  pre- 
pared, we  need  not  much  wonder  at  what  followed.  Caesar 
was  yet  lingering  on  the  hither  bank,  when  suddenly,  at  a  point 
not  far  distant  from  himself,  an  apparition  was  descried  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  holding  in  its  hand  what  seemed  a  flute.  This 
phantom  was  of  unusual  size,  and  of  beauty  more  than  human, 
so  far  as  its  lineaments  could  be  traced  in  the  early  dawn. 
What  is  singular,  however,  in  the  story,  on  any  hypothesis 
w7hich  would  explain  it  out  of  Caesar's  individual  condition,  is, 
that  others  saw  it  as  well  as  he  ;  both  pastoral  laborers  (who 
were  present,  probably,  in  the  character  of  guides)  and  some  of 
the  sentinels  stationed  at  the  passage  of  the  river.  These  men 
fancied  even  that  a  strain  of  music  issued  from  this  aerial  flute. 
And  some,  both  the  shepherds  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
were  bolder  than  the  rest,  advanced  towards  the  figure.  Amongst 
this  party,  it  happened  that  there  were  a  few  Roman  trumpet- 
ers. From  one  of  these,  the  phantom,  rising  as  they  advanced 
nearer,  suddenly  caught  a  trumpet,  and  blowing  through  it  a 
blast  of  superhuman  strength,  plunged  into  the  Rubicon — passed 
to  the  other  bank — and  disappeared  in  the  dusky  twilight  of  the 
dawn.  Upon  which  Caesar  exclaimed  : — '  It  is  finished  :  the 
die  is  cast:    let  us  follow  whither  the  guiding  portents  from 
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heaven,  and  the  malice  of  our  enemy,  alike  summon  us  to  go.' 
So  saying,  he  crossed  the  river  with  impetuosity  ;  and  in  a  sud-> 
den  rapture  of  passionate  and  vindictive  ambition,  placed  him- 
self and  his  retinue  upon  the  Italian  soil ;  and  as  if  by  inspiration 
from  heaven,  in  one  moment  involved  himself  and  his  followers 
in  treason,  raised  the  standarcLof  revolt,  put  his  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  the  invincible  republic  "which  had  humbled  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  founded  an  empire  which  was  to  last  a  thou- 
sand and  half  a  thousand  years.  In  what  manner  this  spectral 
appearance  was  managed — whether  Caesar  were  its  author  or  its 
dupe,  will  remain  unknown  forever.  But  undoubtedly  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  advanced  guard  of  a  victorious  army  was 
headed  by  an  apparition  ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  will 
be  the  last. 

In  the  mingled  yarn  of  human  life,  tragedy  is  never  far  asun- 
der from  farce ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  retrace  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  this  incident  of  epic  dignity — which  has  its  only 
parallel  by  the  way  in  the  case  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  (according 
to  the  narrative  of  Camoens,)  when  met  and  confronted  by  a 
sea  phantom,  whilst  attempting  to  double  the  Cape  of  Storms 
(Cape  of  Good  Hope) — a  ludicrous  passage,  in  which  one  feli- 
citous blunder  did  Caesar  a  better  service  than  all  the  truths 
which  Greece  and  Rome  could  have  furnished.  In  our  own 
experience,  we  once  witnessed  a  blunder  about  as  gross.  The 
present  Chancellor,  in  his  first  electioneering  contest  with  the 
Lowthers,  upon  some  occasion  where  he  was  recriminating  upon 
the  other  party,  and  complaining  that  stratagems  which  they 
might  practise  with  impunity  were  denied  to  him  and  his,  hap- 
pened to  point  the  moral  of  his  complaint  by  alleging  the  old 
adage  that  one  man  might  steal  a  horse  with  more  hope  of  in- 
dulgence than  another  could  look  over  the  hedge.  Whereupon, 
by  benefit  of  the  universal  mishearing  in  the  outermost  ring  of 
the  audience,  it  became  generally  reported  that  Lord  Lowther 
had  once  been  engaged  in  an  affair  of  horse-stealing  ;  and  that 
he,  Henry  Brougham,  could  (had  he  pleased)  have  lodged  an 
information  against  him,  seeing  that  he  was  then  looking  over 
the  hedge  !  And  this  charge  naturally  won  the  more  credit, 
because  it  was  notorious,  and  past  denying,  that  his  lordship  was 
a  capital  horseman,  fond  of  horses,  and  much  connected  with 
the  turf.  To  this  hour,  therefore,  amongst  some  worthy  shep- 
herds and  others,  it  is  a  received  article  of  their  creed,  and  (as 
they  justly  observe,  in  northern  pronunciation)  a  shamfal  thing 
to  be  told,  that  Lord  Lowther  was  once  a  horse-stealer,  and 
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that  he  escaped  lagging  by  reason  of  Harry  Brougham's  pity 
for  his  tender  years  and  hopeful  looks.  Not  less  was  the  blun- 
der which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  befriended  Caesar. 
Immediately  after  crossing,  he  harangued  the  troops  whom  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  others  who  there  met  him  from  the  neigh- 
boring garrison  of  Ariminum.  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  those 
great  officers  of  the  democracy,  corresponding  by  some  of  their 
functions  to  our  House  of  Commons,  men  personally  and  by 
their  position  in  the  state  entirely  in  his  interest,  and  who,  for 
his  sake,  had  fled  from  home,  there  and  then  he  produced  to 
the  soldiery  ;  thus  identified  his  cause,  and  that  of  the  soldiers, 
with  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  Rome  and  of  Roman  liberty  ; 
and  perhaps  with  needless  rhetoric  attempted  to  conciliate  those 
who  were  by  a  thousand  ties,  and  by  claims  innumerable,  his 
own  already  ;  for  never  yet  has  it  been  found,  that  with  the 
soldier,  who,  from  youth  upwards,  passes  his  life  in  camps, 
could  the  duties  or  the  interests  of  citizens  survive  those  stronger 
and  more  personal  relations  connecting  him  with  his  military 
superior.  In  the  course  of  this  harangue,  Caesar  often  raised 
his  left  hand  with  Demosthenic  action,  and  once  or  twice  he 
drew  off  the  ring,  which  every  Roman  gentleman — simply  as 
such — wore  as  the  inseparable  adjunct  and  symbol  of  his  rank. 
By  this  action  he  wished  to  give  emphasis  to  the  accompanying 
words,  in  which  he  protested,  that  sooner  than  fail  in  satisfying 
and  doing  justice  to  any  the  least  of  those  who  heard  him  and 
followed  his  fortunes,  he  would  be  content  to  part  with  his 
own  birthright,  and  to  forego  his  dearest  claims.  This  was 
what  he  really  said  ;  but  the  outermost  circle  of  his  auditors, 
who  rather  saw  his  gestures  than  distinctly  heard  his  words, 
carried  off  the  notion  (which  they  were  careful  everywhere  to 
disperse  amongst  the  legions  afterwards  associated  with  them  in 
the  same  camps)  that  Caesar  had  vowed  never  to  lay  down  his 
arms  until  he  had  obtained  for  every  man,  the  very  meanest  of 
those  who  heard  him,  the  rank,  privileges,  and  appointments  of 
a  Roman  knight.  Here  was  a  piece  of  sovereign  good  luck. 
Had  he  really  made  such  a  promise,  Caesar  might  have  found 
that  he  had  laid  himself  under  very  embarrassing  obligations  ; 
but,  as  the  case  stood,  he  had  through  all  his  following  cam- 
paigns the  total  benefit  of  such  a  promise,  and  yet  could  always 
absolve  himself  from  the  penalties  of  responsibility  which  it 
imposed,  by  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  those  who  happened 
to  stand  in  the  first  ranks  of  his  audience.  The  blunder  was 
gross  and  palpable  ;  and  yet  with  the  unreflecting  and  dull-wit' 
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ted  soldier,  it  did  him  service  greater  than  all  the  subtilties  of 
all  the  schools  could  have  accomplished,  and  a  service  which 
subsisted  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Great  as  Caesar  was  by  the  benefit  of  his  original  nature, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  like  others,  owed  something  to 
circumstances  ;  and  perhaps  amongst  those  which  were  most 
favorable  to  the  premature  development  of  great  self-depen- 
dence, we  must  reckon  the  early  death  of  his  father.  It  is,  or 
it  is  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  men,  an  advantage  to  be 
orphaned  at  an  early  age.  Perhaps  utter  orphanage  is  rarely 
or  never  such  ;  but  to  lose  a  father  betimes  profits  a  strong  mind 
greatly.  To  Caesar  it  was  a  prodigious  benefit  that  he  lost  his 
father  when  not  much  more  than  fifteen.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
advantage  also  to  his  father  that  he  died  thus  early.  Had  he 
stayed  a  year  longer,  he  would  have  seen  himself  despised, 
baffled,  and  made  ridiculous.  For  where,  let  us  ask,  in  any 
age,  was  the  father  capable  of  adequately  sustaining  that  relation 
to  the  unique  Caius  Julius — to  him,  in  the  appropriate  language 
of  Shakspeare, 

'  The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world  ?  ' 

And,  in  this  fine  and  Caesarean  line,  '  this  world  '  is  to  be  un- 
derstood not  of  the  order  of  co-existences  merely,  but  also  of  the 
order  of  successions  ;  he  was  the  foremost  man  not  only  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  also  of  men  generally — of  all  that  ever 
should  come  after  him,  or  should  sit  on  thrones  under  the  de- 
nominations of  Czars,  Kesars,  or  Caesars  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Danube ;  of  all  in  every  age  that  should  inherit  his  supre- 
macy of  mind,  or  should  subject  to  themselves  the  generations 
of  ordinary  men  by  qualities  analogous  to  his.  Of  this  infinite 
superiority  some  part  must  be  ascribed  to  his  early  emancipa- 
tion from  paternal  control.  There  are  very  many  cases  in 
which,  simply  from  considerations  of  sex,  a  female  cannot  stand 
forward  as  the  head  of  a  family,  or  as  its  suitable  representative. 
If  they  are  even  ladies  paramount,  and  in  situations  of  command, 
they  are  also  women.  The  staff  of  authority  does  not  annihilate 
their  sex ;  and  scruples  of  female  delicacy  interfere  forever  to 
unnerve  and  emasculate  in  their  hands  the  sceptre  however 
otherwise  potent.  Hence  we  see,  in  noble  families,  the  merest 
boys  put  forward  to  represent  the  family  dignity,  as  fitter  sup- 
porters of  that  burden  than  their  mature  mothers.  And  of 
Caesar's  mother,  though  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little  inci- 
dentally, this  much  at  least  we  learn — that,  if  she  looked  down 
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upon  him  with  maternal  pride  and  delight,  she  looked  up  to 
him  with  female  ambition  as  the  re-edifier  of  her  husband's 
honors,  with  reverence  as  to  a  column  of  the  Roman  grandeur, 
and  with  fear  and  feminine  anxieties  as  to  one  whose  aspiring 
spirit  carried  him  but  too  prematurely  into  the  fields  of  adven- 
turous honor.  One  slight  and  evanescent  sketch  of  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  Caesar  and  his  mother,  caught  from 
the  wrecks  of  time,  is  preserved  both  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius. 
We  see  in  the  early  dawn  the  young  Patrician  standing  upon 
the  steps  of  his  paternal  portico,  his  mother  with  her  arms 
wreathed  about  his  neck  looking  up  to  his  noble  countenance, 
sometimes  drawing  auguries  of  hope  from  features  so  fitted  for 
command,  sometimes  boding  an  early  blight  to  promises  so  pre- 
maturely magnificent.  That  she  had  something  of  her  son's 
aspiring  character,  or  that  he  presumed  so  much  in  a  mother  of 
his,  we  learn  from  the  few  words  which  survive  of  their  con- 
versation. He  addressed  to  her  no  language  that  could  tran- 
quillize her  fears.  On  the  contrary,  to  any  but  a  Roman 
mother  his  valedictory  words,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
known  determination  of  -his  character,  were  of  a  nature  to  con- 
summate her  depression,  as  they  tended  to  confirm  the  very 
worst  of  her  fears.  He  was  then  going  to  stand  his  chance  in 
a  popular  election  for  an  office  of  dignity,  and  to  launch  himself 
upon  the  storms  of  the  Campus  Martius.  At  that  period,  be- 
sides other  and  more  ordinary  dangers,  the  bands  of  gladiators, 
kept  in  the  pay  of  the  more  ambitious  amongst  the  Roman 
nobles,  gave  a  popular  tone  of  ferocity  and  of  personal  risk  to 
the  course  of  such  contests  ;  and  either  to  forestall  the  victory  of 
an  antagonist,  or  to  avenge  their  own  defeat,  it  was  not  at  all 
impossible  that  a  body  of  incensed  competitors  might  intercept 
his  final  triumph  by  assassination.  For  this  danger,  however, 
he  had  no  leisure  in  his  thoughts  of  consolation  ;  the  sole  danger 
which  he  contemplated,  or  supposed  his  mother  to  contemplate, 
was  the  danger  of  defeat,  and  for  that  he  reserved  his  consola- 
tions. He  bade  her  fear  nothing ;  for  that  without  doubt  he 
would  return  with  victory,  and  with  the  ensigns  of  the  dignity 
he  sought,  or  would  return  a  corpse. 

Early  indeed  did  Caesar's  trials  commence  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that,  had  not  the  death  of  his  father,  by  throwing  him  prema- 
turely upon  his  own  resources,  prematurely  developed  the 
masculine  features  of  his  character,  forcing  him  whilst  yet  a  boy 
under  the  discipline  of  civil  conflict  and  the  yoke  of  practical 
life,  even  his  energies  would  have  been  insufficient  to  sustain 
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them.  His  age  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  is  past  a  doubt 
that  he  had  not  reached  his  twentieth  year  when  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  Sylla,  then  Dictator,  and 
exercising  the  immoderate  powers  of  that  office  with  the  license 
and  the  severity  which  history  has  made  so  memorable.  He 
had  neither  any  distinct  grounds  of  hope,  nor  any  eminent  ex- 
ample at  that  time,  to  countenance  him  in  this  struggle — which 
yet  he  pushed  on  in  the  most  uncompromising  style,  and  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  defiance.  The  subject  of  the  contrast  gives  it 
a  further  interest.  It  was  the  youthful  wife  of  the  youthful 
Caesar  who  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Dictator's  dis- 
pleasure ;  not  personally,  but  politically,  on  account  of  her  con- 
nections ;  and  her  it  was,  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
had  been  four  times  Consul,  that  Caesar  was  required  to  divorce  : 
but  he  spurned  the  haughty  mandate,  and  carried  his  determi- 
nation to  a  triumphant  issue,  notwithstanding  his  life  was  at 
stake,  and  at  one  time  saved  only  by  shifting  his  place  of  con- 
cealment every  night ;  and  this  young  lady  it  was  who  after- 
wards became  the  mother  of  his  only  daughter.  Both  mother 
and  daughter,  it  is  remarkable,  perished  prematurely,  and  at 
critical  periods  of  Caesar's  life  ;  for  it  is  probable  enough  that 
these  irreparable  wounds  to  his  domestic  affections  threw  him 
with  more  exclusiveness  of  devotion  upon  the  fascinations  of 
glory  and  ambition,  than  might  have  happened  under  a  happier 
condition  of  his  private  life.  That  Caesar  should  have  escaped 
destruction  in  this  unequal  contest  with  an  enemy  then  wielding 
the  whole  thunders  of  the  state,  is  somewhat  surprising;  and 
historians  have  sought  their  solution  of  the  mystery  in  the  pow- 
erful intercessions  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  several  others  of 
high  rank  amongst  the  connections  of  his  great  house.  These 
may  have  done  something ;  but  it  is  due  to  Sylla,  who  had  a 
sympathy  with  everything  truly  noble,  to  suppose  him  struck 
with  powerful  admiration  for  the  audacity  of  the  young  patri- 
cian, standing  out  in  such  severe  solitude  among  so  many  exam- 
ples of  timid  concession  ;  and  that  to  this  magnanimous  feeling 
in  the  Dictator,  much  of  his  indulgence  was  due.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  it  was  not  Sylla,  but  the  creatures  of 
Sylla  (adjutores),  who  pursued  Caesar.  We  know,  at  all  events, 
that  Sylla  formed  a  right  estimate  of  Caesar's  character,  and 
that,  from  the  complexion  of  his  conduct  in  this  one  instance,  he 
drew  his  famous  prophecy  of  his  future  destiny  ;  bidding  his 
friends  beware  of  that  slipshod  boy,  '  for  that  in  him  lay  couchant 
many  a  Marius.'     A  grander  testimony  to  the  awe  which  Caesar 
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inspired,  or  from  one  who  knew  better  the  qualities  of  that  man 
by  whom  he  measured  him,  cannot  be  imagined. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  or  consistent  with  our  plan,  to  pursue 
this  great  man  through  the  whole  circumstances  of  his  romantic 
career  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  many  parts  of  his  life  require 
investigation  much  keener  than  has  ever  been  applied  to  them, 
and  that  many  might  easily  be  placed  in  a  new  light.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  this  most  momentous  section  of  ancient  history 
ought  to  be  recomposed  with  the  critical  scepticism  of  a  Nie- 
buhr,  and  the  same  comprehensive  collation  of  authorities.  In 
reality  it  is  the  hinge  upon  which  turned  the  future  destiny  of 
the  whole  earth  ;  and  having  therefore  a  common  relation  to  all 
modern  nations  whatsoever,  should  naturally  have  been  culti- 
vated with  the  zeal  which  belongs  to  a  personal  concern.  In 
general,  the  anecdotes  which  express  most  vividly  the  splendid 
character  of  the  First  Caesar,  are  those  which  illustrate  his  defi- 
ance of  danger  in  extremity — the  prodigious  energy  and  rapi- 
dity of  his  decisions  and  motions  in  the  field  ;  the  skill  with 
which  he  penetrated  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  the  exem- 
plary speed  with  which  he  provided  a  remedy  for  disasters  ; — 
the  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  which  he  showed  in  turning 
adverse  omens  to  his  own  advantage,  as  when,  upon  stumbling 
in  coming  on  shore  (which  was  esteemed  a  capital  omen  of 
evil),  he  transfigured  as  it  were  in  one  instant  its  whole  meaning 
by  exclaiming,  <  Thus  do  I  take  possession  of  thee,  oh  Africa  ! ' 
in  that  way  giving  to  an  accident  the  semblance  of  a  symbolic 
purpose  ; — the  grandeur  of  fortitude  with  which  he  faced  the 
whole  extent  of  a  calamity  when  palliation  could  do  no  good, 
'  non  negando,  minuendove,  sed  insuper  amplificando,  ementien- 
doque  ; '  as  when,  upon  finding  his  soldiery  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  Juba,  with  forces  really  great,  but  exaggerated  by 
their  terrors,  he  addressed  them  to  the  following  effect :  '  Know 
that  within  a  few  days  the  King  will  come  up  with  us,  bringing 
with  him  sixty  thousand  legionaries,  thirty  thousand  cavalry, 
one  hundred  thousand  light  troops,  besides  three  hundred  ele- 
phants. Such  being  the  case,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  conjec- 
tures and  opinions,  for  you  have  now  my  warrant  for  the  fact, 
whose  information  is  past  doubting.  Therefore,  be  satisfied; 
otherwise,  I  will  put  every  man  of  you  on  board  some  crazy  old 
fleet,  and  whistle  you  down  the  tide — no  matter  under  what 
winds,  no  matter  towards  what  shore.'  Finally,  we  might  seek 
for  the  characteristic  anecdotes  of  Caesar  in  his  unexampled 
liberalities  and  contempt  of  money. 
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Upon  this  last  topic  it  is  the  just  remark  of  Casaubon,  that 
some  instances  of  Caesar's  munificence  have  been  thought  apo- 
cryphal, or  to  rest  upon  false  readings,  simply  from  ignorance 
of  the  heroic  scale  upon  which  the  Roman  splendors  of  that 
age  proceeded.  A  Forum  which  Caesar  built  out  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  last  campaign,  by  way  of  a  present  to  the  Roman 
people,  cost  him — for  the  ground  merely  on  which  it  stood — 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  To  the  citizens  of 
Rome  (perhaps  300,000  persons)  he  presented,  in  one  con- 
giary,  about  two  guineas  and  a  half  a-head.  To  his  army,  in 
one  donation,  upon  the  termination  of  the  civil  war,  he  gave  a 
sum  which  allowed  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  man  to  the 
infantry,  and  four  hundred  to  the  cavalry.  It  is  true  that  the 
legionary  troops  were  then  much  reduced  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  the  tremendous  hardships  of  their  last  campaigns. 
In  this,  however,  he  did  perhaps  no  more  than  repay  a  debt. 
For  it  is  an  instance  of  military  attachment,  beyond  all  that 
Wallenstein  or  any  commander,  the  most  beloved  amongst  his 
troops,  has  ever  experienced,  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  not  only  did  the  centurions  of  every  legion  severally 
maintain  a  horse  soldier,  but  even  the  privates  volunteered  to 
serve  without  pay — and  (what  might  seem  impossible)  without 
their  daily  rations.  This  was  accomplished  by  subscriptions 
amongst  themselves,  the  more  opulent  undertaking  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  needy.  Their  disinterested  love  for  Caesar 
appeared  in  another  and  more  difficult  illustration  :  it  was  a  tra- 
ditionary anecdote  in  Rome,  that  the  majority  of  those  amongst 
Caesar's  troops,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  refused  to  accept  their  lives  under  the  condition  of  serv- 
ing against  him. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  his  extraordinary  munifi- 
cence, there  is  one  aspect  of  Caesar's  life  which  has  suffered 
much  from  the  misrepresentations  of  historians,  and  that  is — the 
vast  pecuniary  embarrassments  under  which  he  labored,  until 
the  profits  of  war  had  turned  the  scale  even  more  prodigiously 
in  his  favor.  At  one  time  of  his  life,  when  appointed  to  a 
foreign  office,  so  numerous  and  so  clamorous  were  his  creditors, 
that  he  could  not  have  left  Rome  on  his  public  duties,  had  not 
Crassus  come  forward  with  assistance  in  money,  or  by  promises, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  And 
at  another  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  with  computing 
how  much  money  it  would  require  to  make  him  worth  exactly 
nothing  (i.  e.  simply  to  clear  him  of  debts) ;  this,  by  one  ac- 
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count,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  Now  the 
error  of  historians  has  been — to  represent  these  debts  as  the 
original  ground  of  his  ambition  and  his  revolutionary  projects  ; 
as  though  the  desperate  condition  of  his  private  affairs  had  sug- 
gested a  civil  war  to  his  calculations  as  the  best  or  only  mode 
of  redressing  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  bis  debts  were  the  pro- 
duct of  his  ambition,  and  contracted  from  first  to  last  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  political  intrigues,  for  raising  and  maintaining  a  pow- 
erful body  of  partisans,  both  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  Whosoever 
indeed  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  progress  of  Caesar's 
ambition,  from  such  materials  as  even  yet  remain,  may  satisfy 
himself  that  the  scheme  of  revolutionizing  the  Republic,  and 
placing  himself  at  its  head,  was  no  growth  of  accident  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  above  all,  that  it  did  not  arise  upon  any  so  petty 
and  indirect  an  occasion  as  that  of  his  debts  ; — but  that  his 
debts  were  in  their  very  first  origin  purely  ministerial  to  his  am- 
bition ;  and  that  his  revolutionary  plans  were  at  all  periods  of 
his  life  a  direct  and  foremost  object.  In  this  there  was  in  reali- 
ty no  want  of  patriotism  ;  it  had  become  evident  to  everybody 
that  Rome,  under  its  present  constitution,  must  fall ;  and  the 
sole  question  was — by  whom.  Even  Pompey,  not  by  nature 
of  an  aspiring  turn,  and  prompted  to  his  ambitious  course  un- 
doubtedly by  circumstances  and  the  friends  who  besieged  him, 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  '  Sylla  potuit,  ego  non  potero  ? ' 
And  the  fact  was,  that  if,  from  the  death  of  Sylla,  Rome  reco- 
vered some  transient  show  of  constitutional  integrity,  that  hap- 
pened not  by  any  lingering  virtue  that  remained  in  her  republi- 
can forms,  but  entirely  through  the  equilibrium  and  mechanical 
counterpoise  of  rival  factions.  In  a  case,  therefore,  where  no 
benefit  of  choice  was  allowed  to  Rome  as  to  the  thing,  but  only 
as  to  the  person — where  a  revolution  was  certain,  and  the  point 
left  open  to  doubt  simply  by  whom  that  revolution  should  be 
accomplished — Caesar  had  (to  say  the  least)  the  same  right  to 
enter  the  arena  in  the  character  of  candidate  as  could  belong  to 
any  one  of  his  rivals.  And  that  he  did  enter  that  arena  con- 
structively, and  by  secret  design,  from  his  very  earliest  man- 
hood, may  be  gathered  from  this — that  he  suffered  no  openings 
towards  a  revolution,  provided  they  had  any  hope  in  them,  to 
escape  his  participation.  It  is  familiarly  known  that  he  was 
engaged  pretty  deeply  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  that 
he  incurred  considerable  risk  on  that  occasion  ;  but  it  is  less 
known,  and  has  indeed  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  gene- 
rally, that  he  was  a  party  to  at  least  two  other  conspiracies. 
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There  was  even  a  fourth,  meditated  by  Crassus,  which  Caesar 
so  far  encouraged  as  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome  from  a 
very  distant  quarter,  merely  with  a  view  to  such  chances  as  it 
might  offer  to  him  ;  but  as  it  did  not,  upon  examination,  seem 
to  him  a  very  promising  scheme,  he  judged  it  best  to  look  coldly 
upon  it,  or  not  to  embark  in  it  by  any  personal  co-operation. 
Upon  these  and  other  facts  we  build  our  inference — that  the 
scheme  of  a  revolution  was  the  one  great  purpose  of  Caesar 
from  his  first  entrance  upon  public  life.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  cared  much  by  whom  it  was  undertaken,  provided  only 
there  seemed  to  be  any  sufficient  resources  for  carrying  it 
through,  and  for  sustaining  the  first  collision  with  the  regular 
forces  of  the  existing  government.  He  relied,  it  seems,  on  his 
own  personal  superiority  for  raising  him  to  the  head  of  affairs 
eventually,  let  who  would  take  the  nominal  lead  at  first.  To 
the  same  result,  it  will  be  found,  tended  the  vast  stream  of 
Caesar's  liberalities.  From  the  senator  downwards  to  the  lowest 
fax  Romuli,  he  had  a  hired  body  of  dependants,  both  in  and 
out  of  Rome,  equal  in  numbers  to  a  nation.  In  the  provinces, 
and  in  distant  kingdoms,  he  pursued  the  same  schemes.  Eve- 
rywhere he  had  a  body  of  mercenary  partisans  ;  kings  are  known 
to  have  taken  his  pay.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  even  in  his 
character  of  commander-in-chief,  where  the  number  of  legions 
allowed  to  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission  raised 
him  for  a  number  of  years  above  all  fear  of  coercion  or  control, 
he  persevered  steadily  in  the  same  plan  of  providing  for  the  day 
when  he  might  need  assistance,  not  from  the  state,  but  against 
the  state.  For  amongst  the  private  anecdotes  which  came  to 
light  under  the  researches  made  into  his  history  after  his  death, 
was  this — that,  soon  after  his  first  entrance  upon  his  govern- 
ment in  Gaul,  he  had  raised,  equipped,  disciplined,  and  main- 
tained, from  his  own  private  funds,  a  legion  amounting  perhaps 
to  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  who  were  bound  by  no  sacra- 
ment of  military  obedience  to  the  state,  nor  owed  fealty  to  any 
auspices  except  those  of  Caesar.  This  legion,  from  the  fashion 
of  their  crested  helmets,  which  resembled  the  crested  heads  of 
a  small  bird  of  the  lark  species,  received  the  popular  name  of 
the  Alauda  (or  Lark)  legion.  And  very  singular  it  was  that 
Cato,  or  Marcellus,  or  some  amongst  those  enemies  of  Caesar 
who  watched  his  conduct  during  the  period  of  his  Gaulish 
command  with  the  vigilance  of  rancorous  malice,  should  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact ;  in  which  case  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  would  have  been  denounced  to  the  Senate. 
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Such,  then,  for  its  purpose  and  its  uniform  motive,  was  the 
sagacious  munificence  of  Caesar.  Apart  from  this  motive,  and 
considered  in  and  for  itself,  and  simply  with  a  reference  to  the 
splendid  forms  which  it  often  assumed,  this  munificence  would 
furnish  the  materials  for  a  volume.  The  public  entertainments 
of  Caesar,  his  spectacles  and  shows,  his  naumachiae,  and  the 
pomps  of  his  unrivaled  triumphs  (the  closing  triumphs  of  the 
Republic) — were  severally  the  finest  of  their  kind  which  had 
then  been  brought  forward.  Sea  fights  were  exhibited  upon  the 
grandest  scale,  according  to  every  known  variety  of  nautical 
equipment  and  mode  of  conflict,  upon  a  vast  lake  formed  arti- 
ficially for  that  express  purpose.  Mimic  land  fights  were 
conducted,  in  which  all  the  circumstances  of  real  war  were  so 
faithfully  rehearsed,  that  even  elephants  f  indorsed  with  towers  ' 
— twenty  on  each  side — took  part  in  the  combat.  Dramas 
were  represented  in  every  known  language  (per  omnium  lin- 
guarum  histriones).  And  hence  [that  is,  from  the  conciliatory 
feeling  thus  expressed  towards  the  various  tribes  of  foreigners 
resident  in  Rome]  some  have  derived  an  explanation  of  what  is 
else  a  mysterious  circumstance  amongst  the  ceremonial  obser- 
vances at  Caesar's  funeral — that  all  people  of  foreign  nations  then 
residing  at  Rome,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  conspicuous 
share  which  they  took  in  the  public  mourning;  and  that,  beyond 
all  other  foreigners,  the  Jews  for  night  after  night  kept  watch 
and  ward  about  the  Emperor's  grave.  Never,  before,  according 
to  traditions  which  lasted  through  several  generations  in  Rome, 
had  there  been  so  vast  a  conflux  of  the  human  race  congregated 
to  any  one  centre,  on  any  one  attraction  of  business  or  of  plea- 
sure, as  to  Rome  on  occasion  of  these  spectacles  exhibited  by 
Csesar. 

In  our  days,  the  greatest  occasional  gatherings  of  the  human 
race  are  in  India,  especially  at  the  great  fair  of  the  Hurdwar, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan  ;  a  confluence  of  many  millions 
is  sometimes  seen  at  that  spot,  brought  together  under  the 
mixed  influences  of  devotion  and  commercial  business,  and  dis- 
persed as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  convoked.  Some  such 
spectacle  of  nations  crowding  upon  nations,  and  some  such 
Babylonian  confusion  of  dresses,  complexions,  languages,  and 
jargons,  was  then  witnessed  at  Rome.  Accommodations  within 
doors,  and  under  roofs  of  houses,  or  of  temples,  was  altogether 
impossible.  Myriads  encamped  along  the  streets,  and  along 
the  high-roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Myriads  of  myriads 
/ay  stretched  on  the  ground,  without  even  the  slight  protection 
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of  tents,  in  a  vast  circuit  about  the  city.  Multitudes  of  men, 
even  senators,  and  others  of  the  highest  rank,  were  trampled  to 
death  in  the  crowds  ;  and  the  whole  family  of  man  seemed  at 
that  time  gathered  together  at  the  bidding  of  the  Great  Dictator. 
But  these,  or  any  other  themes  connected  with  the  public  life 
of  Csesar,  we  notice  only  in  those  circumstances  which  have 
been  overlooked,  or  partially  represented  by  historians.  Let 
us  now,  in  conclusion,  bring  forward,  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  lurked,  the  anecdotes  which  describe 
the  habits  of  his  private  life,  his  tastes,  and  personal  peculiarities. 
In  person,  he  was  tall,  fair,  and  of  limbs  distinguished  for 
their  elegant  proportions  and  gracility.  His  eyes  were  black 
and  piercing.  These  circumstances  continued  to  be  long  re- 
membered, and  no  doubt  were  constantly  recalled  to  the  eyes 
of  all  persons  in  the  imperial  palaces,  by  pictures,  busts,  and 
statues ;  for  we  find  the  same  description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance three  centuries  afterwards,  in  a  work  of  the  Emperor 
Julian's.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  horseman,  and  a  master 
(peritissimus)  in  the  use  of  arms.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
skill  in  horsemanship,  it  seems  that,  when  he  accompanied  his 
army  on  marches,  he  walked  oftener  than  he  rode  ;  no  doubt, 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  his  example,  and  to  express  that 
sympathy  with  his  soldiers  which  gained  him  their  hearts  so 
entirely.  On  other  occasions,  when  traveling  apart  from  his 
army,  he  seems  more  frequently  to  have  rode  in  a  carriage  than 
on  horseback.  His  purpose  in  making  this  preference  must 
have  been  with  a  view  to  the  transport  of  luggage.  The  car- 
riage which  he  generally  used  was  a  rheda,  a  sort  of  gig,  or 
rather  curricle,  for  it  was  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  and  adapted 
(as  we  find  from  the  imperial  regulations  for  the  public  carriages, 
See.)  to  the  conveyance  of  about  half  a  ton.  The  mere  per- 
sonal baggage  which  Caesar  carried  with  him,  was  probably 
considerable,  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  elegant  habits,  and 
in  all  parts  of  his  life  sedulously  attentive  to  elegance  of  personal 
appearance.  The  length  of  journeys  which  he  accomplished 
within  a  given  time,  appears  even  to  us  at  this  day,  and  might 
well  therefore  appear  to  his  contemporaries,  truly  astonishing. 
A  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  was  no  extraordinary  day's 
journey  for  him  in  a  rheda,  such  as  we  have  described  it.  So 
elegant  were  his  habits,  and  so  constant  his  demand  for  the 
luxurious  accommodations  of  polished  life,  as  it  then  existed  in 
Rome,  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him,  as  indispensable 
parts  of  his  personal  baggage,  the  little  lozenges  and  squares  of 
40* 
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ivory,  and  other  costly  materials,  which  were  wanted  for  the 
tesselated  flooring  of  his  tent.  Habits  such  as  these  will  easily 
account  for  his  traveling  in  a  carriage  rather  than  on  horseback. 

The  courteous  and  obliging  disposition  of  Csesar  were  noto- 
rious, and  both  were  illustrated  in  some  anecdotes  which  sur- 
vived for  generations  in  Rome.  Dining  on  one  occasion  at  a 
table  where  the  servants  had  inadvertently,  for  sallad  oil,  fur- 
nished some  sort  of  coarse  lamp  oil,  Csesar  would  not  allow  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  point  out  the  mistake  to  their  host,  for 
fear  of  shocking  him  too  much  by  exposing  it.  At  another  time, 
whilst  halting  at  a  little  cabaret,  when  one  of  his  retinue  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  Caesar  resigned  to  his  use  the  sole  bed  which 
the  house  afforded.  Incidents,  as  trifling  as  these,  express  the 
urbanity  of  his  nature  ;  and  hence  one  is  the  more  surprised  to 
find  the  alienation  of  the  Senate  charged,  in  no  trifling  degree, 
upon  a  failure  in  point  of  courtesy.  Caesar  neglected  to  rise 
from  his  seat,  on  their  approaching  him  in  a  body  with  an  ad- 
dress of  congratulation.  It  is  said,  and  we  can  believe  it,  that 
he  gave  deeper  offence  by  this  one  defect  in  a  matter  of  cere- 
monial observance,  than,  by  all  his  substantial  attacks  upon  their 
privileges.  What  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  however,  is  not 
that  result  from  the  offence,  but  the  possibility  of  the  offence 
itself,  from  one  so  little  arrogant  as  Caesar,  and  so  entirely  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  told  of  the  disgust  which  he  had 
given,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  his  apology,  in  which  he 
charged  it  upon  sickness,  which  would  not  at  the  moment  allow 
him  to  maintain  a  standing  attitude.  Certainly  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  was  not  courteous  only,  but  kind ;  and,  to  his  ene- 
mies, merciful  in  a  degree  which  implied  so  much  more  magna- 
nimity than  men  in  general  could  understand,  that  by  many  it 
was  put  down  to  the  account  of  weakness. 

Weakness,  however,  there  was  none  in  Caius  Caesar ;  and, 
that  there  might  be  none,  it  was  fortunate  that  conspiracy  should 
have  cut  him  off  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  in  the  very 
meridian  of  his  glory,  and  on  the  brink  of  completing  a  series  of 
gigantic  achievements.  Amongst  these  are  numbered — a  digest 
of  the  entire  body  of  laws,  even  then  become  unwieldy  and  op- 
pressive ;  the  establishment  of  vast  and  comprehensive  public 
libraries,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  ;  the  chastisement  of  Dacia  ; 
the  conquest  of  Parthia ;  and  the  cutting  a  ship  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  reformation  of  the  calendar  he 
had  already  accomplished.  And  of  all  his  projects  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  equally  patriotic  in  their  purpose,  and  colos- 
sal in  their  proportions. 
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As  an  orator,  Caesar's  merit  was  so  eminent,  that,  according 
to  the  general  belief,  had  he  found  time  to  cultivate  this  depart- 
ment of  civil  exertion,  the  precise  supremacy  of  Cicero  would 
have  been  made  questionable,  or  the  honors  would  have  been 
divided.  Cicero  himself  was  of  that  opinion  ;  and  on  different 
occasions  applied  the  epithet  Splendidm  to  Caesar,  as  though 
in  some  exclusive  sense,  or  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  due  to 
him.  His  taste  was  much  simpler,  chaster,  and  more  disin- 
clined to  the  florid  and  ornamental,  than  that  of  Cicero.  So  far 
he  would,  in  that  condition  of  the  Roman  culture  and  feeling, 
have  been  less  acceptable  to  the  public  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  compensated  this  disadvantage  by  much 
more  of  natural  and  Demosthenic  fervor. 

In  literature,  the  merits  of  Caesar  are  familiar  to  most  readers. 
Under  the  modest  title  of  Commentaries,  he  meant  to  offer  the 
records  of  his  Gallic  and  British  campaigns,  simply  as  notes,  or 
memoranda,  afterwards  to  be  worked  up  by  regular  historians  ; 
but,  as  Cicero  observes,  their  merit  was  such  in  the  eyes  of  the 
discerning,  that  all  judicious  writers  shrank  from  the  attempt  to 
alter  them.  Tn  another  instance  of  his  literary  labors,  he  showed 
a  very  just  sense  of  true  dignity.  Rightly  conceiving  that  eve- 
rything patriotic  was  dignified,  and  that  to  illustrate  or  polish  his 
native  language  was  a  service  of  real  patriotism,  he  composed  a 
work  on  the  grammar  and  orthoepy  of  the  Latin  language. 
Cicero  and  himself  were  the  only  Romans  of  distinction  in  that 
age  who  applied  themselves  with  true  patriotism  to  the  task  of 
purifying  and  ennobling  their  mother  tongue.  Both  were  aware 
of  the  transcendant  quality  of  the  Grecian  literature  ;  but  that 
splendor  did  not  depress  their  hopes  of  raising  their  own  to 
something  of  the  same  level.  As  respected  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  two  languages,  it  was  the  private  opinion  of  Cicero  that 
the  Latin  had  the  advantage  ;  and  if  Caesar  did  not  accompany 
him  to  that  length,  he  yet  felt  that  it  was  but  the  more  neces- 
sary to  draw  forth  any  single  advantage  which  it  really  had.* 

Was  Caesar,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  men  ?  Dr. 
Beattie  once  observed,  that  if  that  question  were  left  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  suffrages  already  expressed  in  books,  and  scat- 
tered throughout  the  literature  of  all  nations,  the  scale  would  be 
found  to  have  turned  prodigiously  in  Caesar's  favor,  as   against 

*  Caesar  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  person  to  propose  the  daily  publication  of  the 
acts  and  votes  of  the  Senate.  In  the  form  of  public  and  official  despatches,  he  made 
also  some  useful  innovations  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  curiosity  of  the  incident, 
that  the  cipher  which  he  used  in  his  correspondence,  was  the  following  very  simple 
one  : — For  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  he  substituted  that  which  stood  fourth  removed 
from  it  in  the  order  of  succession.    Thus,  for  A,  he  used  D ;  for  D,  G,  and  so  on. 
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any  single  competitor  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that 
even  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  own  contemporaries, 
the  same  verdict  would  have  been  returned,  had  it  been  col- 
lected upon  the  famous  principle  of  Themistocles,  that  he  should 
be  reputed  the  first,  whom  the  greatest  number  of  rival  voices 
had  pronounced  the  second. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


BABYLON       IS       FALLEN! 

FROM    FRASER's    LONDON    MAGAZINE. 

Fallen  is  stately  Babylon  ! 
Her  mansions  from  the  earth  are  gone. 
Forever  quenched,  no  more  her  beam 
Shall  gem  Euphrates'  voiceless  stream. 
Her  mirth  is  hushed,  her  music  fled — 
All,  save  her  very  name,  is  dead  ; 
And  the  lone  river  rolls  his  flood 
Where  once  a  thousand  temples  stood. 

Queen  of  the  golden  East  !  afar 
Thou  shonest,  Assyria's  morning  star  ; 
Till  God,  by  righteous  anger  driven, 
Expelled  thee  from  thy  place  in  heaven. 
For  false  and  treacherous  was  thy  ray, 
Like  swampy  lights  that  lead  astray  ; 
And  o'er  the  splendor  of  thy  name 
Rolled  many  a  cloud  of  sin  and  shame. 

Forever  fled  thy  princely  shrines, 

Rich  with  their  wreaths  of  clustering  vines 

Priest,  censer,  incense — all  are  gone 

From  the  deserted  altar-stone. 

Belshazzar's  halls  are  desolate, 

And  vanished  their  imperial  state  ; 

Even  as  the  pageant  of  a  dream 

That  floats  unheard  on  Memory's  stream. 

Fallen  is  Babylon  !  and  o'er 
The  silence  of  her  hidden  shore, 
Where  the  gaunt  satyr  shrieks  and  sings, 
Hath  Mystery  waved  his  awful  wings. 
Concealed  from  eyes  of  mortal  men, 
Or  angels'  more  pervading  ken, 
The  ruined  city  lies — unknown 
Her  site  to  all,  but  God  alone. 
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With  us  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  clamorous  for  utility — for 
visible,  tangible  utility — for  bare,  brawny,  muscular  utility.  We 
would  be  roused  to  action  by  the  voice  of  the  populace,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  crowded  mart,  and  not  lulled  asleep  in  shady 
idleness  with  poets'  pastimes.  We  are  swallowed  up  in  schemes 
for  gain,  and  engrossed  with  contrivances  for  bodily  enjoyments; 
as  if  this  particle  of  dust  were  immortal — as  if  the  soul  needed 
no  aliment,  and  the  mind  no  raiment.  We  glory  in  the  extent 
of  our  territory,  in  our  agricultural  privileges  and  our  commercial 
advantages.  We  boast  of  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  our 
natural  scenery — of  the  various  climates  of  our  sky — the  sum- 
mers of  our  Northern  regions — the  salubrious  winters  of  the 
South,  and  the  various  products  of  our  soil,  from  the  pines  of 
our  Northern  highlands  to  the  palm  tree  and  aloes  of  our  South- 
ern frontier.  We  boast  of  the  increase  and  extent  of  our  phy- 
sical strength ;  the  sound  of  populous  cities,  breaking  the  silence 
of  our  Western  territories  ;  plantations  conquered  from  the  for- 
est, and  gardens  springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  the  true 
glory  of  a  nation  consists,  not  in  the  extent  of  its  territory,  the 
pomp  of  its  forests,  the  majesty  of  its  rivers,  the  height  of  its 
mountains,  and  the  beauty  of  its  sky  ;  but  in  the  extent  of  its 
mental  power — the  majesty  of  its  intellect — the  height  and 
depth  and  purity  of  its  moral  nature.  It  consists  not  in  what 
nature  has  given  to  the  body,  but  in  what  nature  and  education 
have  given  to  the  mind  ;  not  in  the  world  around  us,  but  the 
world  within  us ;  not  in  the  circumstances  of  fortune,  but  in  the 
attributes  of  the  soul ;  not  in  the  corruptible,  transitory,  and 
perishable  forms  of  matter,  but  in  the  incorruptible,  the  perma- 
nent, the  imperishable  mind.  True  greatness  is  the  greatness 
of  the  mind  :  the  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  moral  and  intellectual 
pre-eminence. 

But  still  the  main  current  of  education  runs  in  the  wide  and 
not  well-defined  channel  of  immediate  and  practical  utility. 
The  main  point  is,  how  to  make  the  greatest  progress  in  worldly 
prosperity ;  how  to  advance  most  rapidly  in  the  career  of  gain. 
This,  perhaps,  is  necessarily  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  in  a 
country,  where  every  man  is  taught  to  rely  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions for  a  livelihood,  and  is  the  artificer  of  his  fortune  and 
estate.     But  it  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  so.     We  ought  not, 
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in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  worldly  honor,  to  forget  those  em- 
bellishments of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  sweeten  social  inter- 
course and  improve  the  condition  of  society.  And  yet,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Paley,  '  Many  of  us  are  brought  up  with  this 
world  set  before  us  and  nothing  else.  Whatever  promotes  this 
world's  prosperity  is  praised  ;  whatever  hurts  and  obstructs  this 
world's  prosperity  is  blamed  ;  and  there  all  praise  and  censure 
end.  We  see  mankind  about  us  in  motion  and  action,  but  all 
these  motions  and  actions  directed  to  worldly  objects.  We  hear 
their  conversation,  but  it  is  all  the  same  way.  And  this  is  what 
we  see  and  hear  from  the  first.  The  views,  which  are  continu- 
ally placed  before  our  eyes,  regard  this  life  alone  and  its  inte- 
rests. Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that  an  early  worldly- 
mindedness  is  bred  in  our  hearts  so  strong  as  to  shut  out  hea- 
venly-mindedness  entirely  ! '  And  this,  though  not  in  as  many 
words,  yet  in  fact,  and  its  practical  tendency,  is  the  popular 
doctrine  of  utility. 

Now,  under  correction  be  it  said,  we  are  much  led  astray  by 
this  word  utility.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  our  language 
whose  meaning  is  so  vague,  and  so  often  misunderstood  and 
misapplied.  We  too  often  limit  its  application  to  those  acqui- 
sitions and  pursuits  which  are  of  immediate  and  visible  profit  to 
ourselves  and  the  community  :  regarding  as  comparatively  or 
utterly  useless  many  others,  which,  more  remote  in  their  effects, 
and  more  imperceptible  in  their  operation,  are,  notwithstanding, 
higher  in  their  aim — wider  in  their  influence — more  certain  in 
their  result — and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  common 
weal. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  useful,  but  what  is 
done  with  a  noise  at  noon-day,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  ; 
as  if  the  action  and  utility  were  synonymous,  and  it  were  not  as 
useless  to  act  without  thinking  as  to  think  without  acting.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  word  utility  has  a  wider  signification  than  this. 
It  embraces  in  its  proper  definition  whatever  contributes  to  our 
happiness  ;  and  thus  includes  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
many  of  those  secret  studies  and  social  avocations  which  are 
generally  regarded  either  as  useless  or  as  absolutely  injurious  to 
society.  Not  he  alone  does  service  to  the  State,  whose  wisdom 
guides  her  counsels  at  home,  nor  he  whose  voice  asserts  her 
dignity  abroad.  A  thousand  little  rills  springing  up  in  the  re- 
tired walks  of  life,  go  to  swell  the  rushing  tide  of  national  glory 
and  prosperity ;  and  whoever  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and 
even  by  a  single  effort  of  his  mind,  has  added  to  the  intellectual 
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"to 


pre-eminence  of  his  country,  has  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  to  him- 
self alone.  Does  not  the  pen  of  the  historian  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  the  hero  and  the  statesman  ?  Do  not  their  memories 
live  in  the  song  of  the  bard  ?  Do  not  the  pencil  and  the  chisel 
touch  the  soul  while  they  delight  the  eye?  Does  not  the 
spirit  of  the  patriot  and  the  sage,  looking  from  the  painted  can- 
vass, or  eloquent  from  the  marble  lip,  fill  our  hearts  with  vene- 
ration for  all  that  is  great  in  intellect  and  godlike  in  virtue  ? 

If  this  be  true,  then  are  the  ornamental  arts  of  life  not  merely 
ornamental,  but  at  the  same  time  highly  useful — and  Poetry 
and  the  Fine  Arts  become  the  instruction  as  well  as  the 
amusement  of  mankind — they  will  enrich  the  heart  and  improve 
the  understanding,  and  make  up  the  general  fullness  of  the 
mind. — North  American  Review. 


HAND-SHAKING       IN       JAMAICA. 

Were  I  to  designate  Jamaica  as  a  community,  I  would  call  it 
a  hand-shaking  people.  I  have  often  laughed  heartily  upon 
seeing  two  cronies  meeting  in  the  streets  of  Kingston  after  a 
temporary  separation  ;  when  about  pistol-shot  asunder  both 
would  begin  to  tug  and  rug  at  the  right-hand  glove,  but  it  is 
frequently  a  mighty  serious  affair  in  that  hissing  hot  climate  to 
get  the  gauntlet  off;  they  approach, — one,  a  smart  urbane  little 
man,  who  would  not  disgrace  St.  James's  Street,  being  more 
kiln-dried  and  less  moist  in  his  corporeals  than  his  country  friend, 
has  contrived  to  extract  his  paw,  and  holds  it  out  in  act  to 
shake. 

'  Ah  !  how  do  you  do,  Ratoon  ? '  quoth  the  Kingston  man. 

'  Quite  well,  Shingles,'  rejoins  the  gloved,  a  stout  red-faced 
sudoriferous  yam-fed  planter,  dressed  in  blue-white  jean  trow- 
sers  and  waistcoat,  with  long  Hessian  boots  drawn  up  to  his 
knee  over  the  former,  and  a  span-new  square-skirted  blue 
coatee,  with  lots  of  clear  brass  buttons  ;  a  broad-brimmed  black 
silk  hat,  worn  white  at  the  edge  of  the  crown — wearing  a  very 
small  neckcloth,  about  which  shoots  up  an  enormous  shirt  col- 
Jar,  the  peaks  of  which  might  serve  for  winkers  to  a  starting 
horse,  and  carrying  a  large  whip  in  his  hand — '  Quite  well,  my 
dear  fellow/  while  he  persists  in  dragging  at  it — the  other  homo 
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all  the  while  standing  in  the  absurd  position  of  a  finger-post. 
At  length  off  comes  the  glove — piecemeal  perhaps — a  finger 
first,  for  instance — then  a  thumb — at  length  they  tackle  to, 
and  shake  each  other  like  the  very  devil — not  a  sober  pump- 
handle  shake,  but  a  regular  jiggery  jiggery,  as  if  they  were  try- 
ing to  dislocate  each  other's  arms — and,  confound  them,  they 
don't  let  go — they  cling  like  sucker  fish,  and  talk  and  wallop 
about,  and  throw  themselves  back  and  laugh,  and  then  another 
jiggery  jiggery.  _  _ 

On  horseback,  this  custom  is  conspicuously  ridiculous — I 
have  nearly  gone  into  fits  at  beholding  two  men  careering  along 
the  road  at  a  hand-gallop — each  on  a  goodish  horse,  with  his 
negro  boy  astern  of  him  on  a  mule,  in  clean  frock  and  trowsers, 
and  smart  glazed  hat  with  broad  gold  band,  with  massa's  um- 
brella in  a  leathern  case  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and  his 
portmanteau  behind  him  on  a  mail  pillion  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  sheep's  fleece — suddenly  they  would  pull  up  on  recogniz- 
ing each  other,  when,  tucking  their  whips  under  their  arms,  or 
crossing  them  in  their  teeth,  it  may  be — they  would  commence 
the  rugging  and  riving 'operation.  In  this  case — Shingle's  bit 
of  blood  swerves,  we  may  assume — Ratoon  rides  at  him — Shin- 
gle fairly  turns  tail,  and  starts  out  at  full  speed,  Ratoon  thun- 
dering in  his  rear,  with  stretched-out  arm  ;  and  it  does  happen, 
I  am  assured,  that  the  hot  pursuit  often  continues  for  a  mile, 
before  the  desired  clapperclaw  is  obtained.  But  when  two  lusty 
planters  meet  on  horseback,  then  indeed  Greek  meets  Greek. 
They  begin  the  interview  by  shouting  to  each  other,  while  fifty 
yards  ofT,  pulling  away  at  the  gloves  all  the  while — '  How  are 
you,  Canetop  ? — glad  to  see  you,  Canetop.  How  do  you  do, 
I  hope.' — '  How  are  you,  Yamfu,  my  dear  fellow  ? '  their  horses 
fretting  and  jumping  all  the  time — and  if  the  Jack  Spaniards  or 
gadflies  be  rife,  they  have,  even  when  denuded  for  the  shake, 
to  spur  at  each  other,  more  like  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Sara- 
cen charging  in  mortal  combat,  than  two  men  merely  struggling 
to  be  civil ;  and  after  all  they  have  often  to  get  their  black  ser- 
vants alongside  to  hold  their  horses,  for  shake  they  must,  were 
they  to  break  their  necks  in  the  attempt.  Why  they  won't 
shake  hands  with  their  gloves  on,  I  am  sure  /  can't  tell.  It 
would  be  much  cooler  and  nicer — lots  of  Scotchmen  in  the 
community  too. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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MOWHEENA. 
A    TALE    OF    THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

1  This  is  nothing  but  weakness,  my  dear  child.  Your  Rufus 
is  a  true-hearted  lad,  and  although  he  has  not  written  to  you 
since  his  departure,  yet  I  can  assure  ye  it  has  not  been  for  lack 
of  will.  You  must  not  suppose  that  the  mail-stage  can  traverse 
the  ocean,  or  that  your  lover  can  borrow  one  of  Neptune's  cha- 
riot-horses to  send  by  express  to  Miss  Sophia  De  Ruyter,  of 
Park  Place,  New- York.' 

'  Ah  !  my  dear  madam,'  replied  Sophia,  '  do  not  tell  me 
that  Rufus  is  constant,  since,  by  so  doing,  you  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  doubting  him,  which  I  assure  you  I  could  not  do 
and  live.  No.  I  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  honor  of  your 
noble  nephew  ;  but  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  reconcile  his  affec- 
tionate farewell  with  his  long  and  unaccountable  silence.  In 
short,  my  dear  madam,  had  his  love  been  as  sincere  and  as 
deep  as  mine,  how  could  he  have  endured  the  idea  of  leaving 
me,  with  the  prospect  of  being  absent  two  long  years  ! ' 

'  You  talk  like  an  artless  young  girl,  as  you  are,'  replied  the 
old  lady,  '  and  do  not  take  into  view  the  difference  between  an 
aspir  g  and  ambitious  youth,  and  an  inexperienced  and  home- 
bred lamsel.  Rufus,  from  his  very  childhood,  has  always 
expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  foreign  nations  ;  and  his  fa- 
ther, believing  that  information  acquired  by  travel  is  of  a  more 
solid  and  satisfying  nature  than  that  which  is  gained  from  books, 
at  length  gave  his  consent  for  Rufus  to  visit  the  East  Indies  in 
one  of  his  ships,  and  under  the  protection  of  an  excellent  cap- 
tain who  possesses  a  humane  and  considerate  mind  stored  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  who  is  also  a  distant  relation  of  ours. 
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When  you  reflect  upon  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
my  nephew  from  his  present  enterprise,  you  ought  to  banish 
those  selfish  considerations  which  would  induce  you  to  curb  his 
manly  impulses,  and  chain  him  down  to  the  contemplation  of 
your  charms  in  his  own  native  city.' 

'  You  are  rather  severe,'  answered  Sophia,  wiping  away  a 
tear ;  '  but  had  you  ever  loved  as  I  have  loved,  you  would 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  me.  Indeed,  you  would,  ma- 
dam.' 

While  this  conversation  was  passing  at  New- York,  young  Ru- 

fus  was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  L ,  a  gallant 

East  Indiaman,  which  was  moving  slowly  into  the  harbor  of 
Woahoo,  with  the  aid  of  a  score  of  whale-boats  that  stretched 
in  a  long  line  ahead  of  her ;  and  while  the  vigorous  wielders  of 
the  harpoon  buried  their  long  oars  deep  in  the  eddying  waters, 
a  chubby  little  fellow  standing  between  the  night-heads  of  the 
ship,  and  whom  the  sailors  facetiously  called  Jack-o'-clubs,  con- 
stantly lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried,  '  Pull  away,  boys  !  Long 
strokes  !     Show  a  leg  ! '  &c. 

A  new  scene  was  now  opening  to  the  young  New-Yorker ; 
and  after  spending  five  wearisome  months  upon  the  blue  ocean, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  his  sea-faring,  even 
to  hold  converse  with  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Ere  the  ship  entered  the  harbor,  she  was  surrounded  by 
canoes  laden  with  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  melons,  and  other 
articles  of  merchandize.  Many  of  the  natives  sprang  on  board 
and  awkwardly  assisted  the  sailors  in  their  labor.  Some  as- 
cended the  rigging,  and  called  out  with  triumphant  yells  to  their 
companions  below ;  while  others  plunged  into  the  forecastle, 
and  generously  accepted  of  refreshment  from  the  hands  of  the 
sailors. 

Rufus,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  look  with  composure  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  other  nations,  was  considerably  amused  by 
the  grotesque  figures  which  some  of  the  natives  made,  partially 
attired  in  the  habits  of  civilized  countries.  One  man  strutted 
about  amongst  the  throng,  looking  down  with  great  complacency 
upon  a  pair  of  white-topped  boots  which  comprised  his  whole  at- 
tire, save  the  tapper  or  apron  worn  universally  .by  the  Island- 
ers. A  corpulent  chief  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  broad-cloth  sur- 
tout,  the  only  barrier  between  him  and  the  sun.  One  dark- 
visaged  fop  thought  himself  privileged  to  shake  hands  with  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  because  his  back  was  covered  by  a  fashiona- 
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ble  black  coat,  his  own  tough  skin  being  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology  for  pantaloons,  so  that  he  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  Highlander  who  had  exchanged  his  kelt  for  a  parson's  coat. 

Rufus  had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  his  reflections  upon  the 
strange  people  to  whom  he  had  been  so  suddenly  introduced, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  the  progress  which  the  vessel  was 
making  through  the  water,  until  the  pilot  announced  that  she 
had  reached  the  place  of  anchorage.  Rufus  then  observed  that 
they  were  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  On  one  side 
of  them  stood  the  fort ;  and  on  the  other  lay  several  native 
small  craft,  while  the  beach  was  thronged  with  men,  women, 
and  children.  Just  then  a  chief  stepped  on  board,  leading 
along  a  bashful  girl,  whose  manners  and  appearance  contrasted 
so  much  with  those  of  the  other  Indian  women,  that  Rufus 
could  not  avoid  regarding  her  with  considerable  interest. 

A  swan  discovered  amongst  a  flock  of  crows  would  attract 
our  attention,  wThile  the  same  bird  in  a  congregation  of  his  own 
species  might  pass  unnoticed.  For  this  reason  alone  Rufus 
would  have  distinguished  the  chiefs  daughter  from  her  country- 
women, because  her  modesty  and  personal  graces  were  far 
superior  to  theirs ;  but  as  the  youth  watched  her  more  nar- 
rowly, he  discovered  so  many  attractions  in  the  fair  stranger, 
that  he  thought  her  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  gentle  being 
that  he  ever  beheld. 

She  was  about  the  middling  height,  and  finely  formed.  In 
her  countenance  was  a  peculiar  expression  of  dignity,  not  as- 
sumed, but  which  was  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  her  high 
smooth  brow  and  princely  features,  that  without  a  little  hau- 
teur she  would  have  appeared  affected  and  unnatural.  Her 
large  dark  eyes  expressed  tenderness  and  acute  sensibility  ;  and 
when  the  corners  of  her  fine  mouth  trembled  upwards  in  a  doubt- 
ful smile,  it  was  easy  to  fancy  that  a  slight  occasion  might  bend 
them  to  an  opposite  direction  to  express  a  more  sombre  feeling. 

The  pilot  bustled  along  through  the  crowd  and  introduced 
the  chief  to  the  captain,  informing  him  that  Torokootooa  (for 
that  was  his  name)  was  a  great  friend  to  the  whites. 

This  ceremony  being  accomplished,  Rufus  beckoned  to  the 
pilot  and  asked  him  what  girl  accompanied  the  chief. 

'  Ah  !  you  have  no  chance  there,'  replied  the  Pilot ;  '  that 
girl  is  destined  for  the  King's  son.  Her  father  prizes  her  above 
measure.  He  has  paid  five  hundred  dollars  to  an  English  gen- 
tleman to  teach  her  our  language.     Go  on  shore  with  me  this 
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evening,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  some  Wyheenas*  who  will 
please  you  better.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  said  Rufus  ;  '  but  as  you  have  not  answered 
my  question,  I  trust  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  chief 's 
daughter.' 

'  Not  know  her ! '  retorted  the  pilot — '  who  is  there  in 
Woahoo  that  does  not  know  Mowheena  ?  What  Englishman 
ever  lived  in  Woahoo  that  has  not  experienced  her  bounty  ? 
How  many  hungry  has  she  fed  !  How  many  naked  has  she 
clothed  !  If  you  were  a  poor  destitute  fellow,  you  might  soon 
become  acquainted  with  Mowheena.  But  many  gentlemen 
have  sought  her  friendship  in  vain.' 

Rufus  turned  away  from  the  surly  pilot,  and  descended  into 
the  cabin  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  bewitching  girl,  who  had 
already  inspired  him  with  more  than  common  regard. 

Upon  entering  the  cabin,  Rufus  discovered  Mowheena  stand- 
ing up  with  her  back  towards  him.  He  was  not  displeased  at 
perceiving  that  her  attention  was  taken  up  by  a  small  picture 
that  hung  against  the  bulk-head,  a  specimen  of  his  own  skill, 
representing  his  Sophia  reclining  upon  a  bed  of  flowers. 

As  the  captain  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  her  father, 
Rufus,  who  never  lacked  confidence,  placed  himself  by  her 
side,  and  commenced  explaining  the  piece  to  Mowheena. 

She  listened  very  patiently  and  without  turning  her  eyes 
from  the  picture,  until  Rufus  made  a  pause,  when  she  turned 
suddenly  towards  him  and  abruptly  said,  i  Do  you  love  this 
lady  that  you  make  here  ? ' 

This  question  was  very  unexpected  to  Rufus,  and  perhaps 
the  promptness  of  his  answer  was  no  less  so  to  Mowheena. 
She  had  been  frequently  addressed  by  young  sparks  who  '  felt 
or  feigned  a  flame,'  and  the  strong  endeavors  which  they  had 
always  used  to  induce  her  to  believe  herself  sole  empress  of 
their  hearts,  had  inspired  her  with  some  vanity.  In  short  there 
was  a  spice  of  coquetry  in  her  disposition.  Therefore  when  she 
put  this  question  to  Rufus,  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  full  upon 
him  as  if  to  en]oy  his  confusion  while  endeavoring  to  hide  the 
supposed  truth.  Rufus  comprehended  it  all  in  a  twinkling  ; 
and  assuming  a  look  no  less  proud  and  lofty  than  her  own, 
boldly  answered,  '  Yes.' 

The  eyes  of  Mowheena  at  once  quailed  beneath  those  of 
Rufus,  and  turning  silently  away,  she   seated  herself  by   her 

*  Native  women. 
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father.  Rufus  then  joined  in  the  conversation  which  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  captain  and  the  chief,  while  Mowheena 
remained  silent,  occasionally  glancing  her  eyes  timidly  towards 
the  young  American. 

When  the  chief  arose  to  depart,  he  gave  the  captain  and 
Rufus  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  house  on  shore. 
Rufus  and  the  captain  accompanied  Torokootooa  to  the  deck, 
and  there  took  leave  of  the  visiters.  Mowheena  stopped  a 
moment  ere  she  descended  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  steadfastly  on  the  countenance  of  Rufus,  which  surprised 
him  a  little,  but  the  circumstance  quickly  passed  away  from  his 
recollection. 

As  the  day  advanced,  Rufus  prepared  himself  to  accompany 
the  captain  on  a  visit  to  the  chief;  but  as  the  sun  was  gradually 
sinking  beneath  the  western  wave,  he  beheld  a  native  of  dimi- 
nutive size  and  singular  appearance  standing  upon  the  forecastle 
and  regarding  him  with  great  attention.  At  length  this  fellow 
beckoned  to  Rufus.  The  youth  did  not  pay  much  regard  to 
his  signal.  It  was,  however,  repeated  several  times  with  in- 
creased earnestness.  Rufus  then  walked  forward,  and  asked 
the  man  what  he  wanted. 

(  You  must  go  with  me  on  shore,'  replied  he.  '  You  must 
go,  now.' 

:  Pray  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  desire  ?'  said  Rufus. 

:  My  name  is  Tom  Piper,'  replied  he  in  broken  English.  '  I 
am  one  great  man,  and  you  must  come  to  my  house.' 

'  Indeed  !  '  said  Rufus,  smiling  at  the  ludicrous  gestures  of  the 
other.  '  You  do  me  honor,  but  I  am  engaged  to  visit  Toro- 
kootooa this  evening.' 

'  No — no,  no  matter,  Torokootooa,'  answered  he.  '  You 
will  not  do  good  to  go  there  to-night.  You  will  be  glad  if  you 
go  with  me ;  but  you  must  go  now.' 

Rufus  hesitated — but  there  was"  so  much  sincerity  in  this 
simple  fellow's  manner,  and  he  betrayed  so  much  earnestness, 
that  the  youth  began  to  suspect  there  was  something  in  the 
affair  worth  his  attention.  He  at  length  resolved  to  accompany 
the  Indian,  and  excusing  himself  to  the  captain,  jumped  into 
Piper's  canoe  and  was  soon  landed  on  the  beach.  Piper  then 
told  Rufus  to  follow  him  to  his  house;' and  the  former, strutting 
on  before,  assumed  an  air  of  importance  which  his  attire  and  per- 
sonal appearance  did  not  seem  to  warrant.  Neither  did  the 
natives  pay  that  deference  to  him  which  the  common  people 
are  generally  willing  to  accord  to  '  a  great  man  ;'  and  when  Ru- 
41* 
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fus  saw  a  large  Kenackur*  push  him  rather  roughly  out  of  his 
path,  he  began  to  think  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
Tom  Piper  was  some  self-interested  miscreant  who  wished  to 
add  to  his  own  consequence  by  making  an  American  gentleman 
a  guest  at  his  house.  One  thing,  however,  was  certain — Piper 
could  speak  English,  an  accomplishment  by  no  means  com- 
mon to  the  natives  at  that  time. 

At  length  Piper  arrived  at  a  small  hovel,  not  more  than  six 
feet  square,  and  opening  the  door,  asked  Rufus  to  enter. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal  ? '  exclaimed  Rufus.  '  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  pig,  that  you  would  put  me  into  such  a  hole 
as  this ! ' 

1  No — no — no  pig,  my  name  is  Tom  Piper,'  exclaimed  the 
other.  '  This  is  my  house.  You  must  come  in  here  and  wait 
till  dark.     Then  you  will  be  glad.' 

'  You  said  you  were  a  great  man,'  replied  Rufus.  '  It  does 
not  seem  so.  This  is  the  most  contemptible  house  in 
Woahoo.' 

'  Very  well,'  replied  Tom,  '  suppose  I  live  in  a  great  house  ; 
then  Jam  a  small  man,  but  my  house  is  great — but  I  am  a 
great  man,  because  I  am  as  big  as  my  house.' 

'  Since  I  have  proceeded  so  far,'  answered  Rufus,  '  I  will 
abide  the  issue  ;  but  recollect,  Sir — if  you  deceive  me,  I  will 
make  you  repent  your  action.' 

Piper  evinced  no  alarm  at  this  threat,  but  said,  '  Wait  till 
to-night.'  Rufus  then  entered  the  little  tenement,  and  found 
the  inside  well  furnished  with  mats,  and  some  costly  china  ware. 
He  seated  himself,  and  Tom  Piper,  creeping  in  after  him,  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  guest. 

'  I  think,'  said  Rufus,  after  a  moment's  silence,  '  that  you 
would  do  well  to  sell  some  of  your  furniture  and  buy  a  larger 
house.' 

'  No,'  said  Piper,  '  I  will  not  sell  any  of  it ; '  and  he  looked 
around  upon  the  articles  named  with  such  an  expression  of  re- 
verence and  humility  in  his  countenance,  that  Rufus  now  mis- 
trusted for  the  first  time  that  Piper  was  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  others,  and  that  the  rich  furniture  of  his  dwelling  had 
been  either  lent  or  given  him  by  persons  of  note  in  the  town, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

'  This  smacks  of  an  adventure  ! '  said  Rufus,  as  a  thousand 
fairy  dreams  arose  to  his  imagination.     It  was  already  dark, 

*  Native. 
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and  Rufus  sat  in  anxious  expectation  of  coining  events,  when  a 
low  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

Piper  started  suddenly  up  and  left  the  house,  when  a  female 
immediately  entered. 

At  the  first  glance,  Rufus  perceived  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  Mowheena. 

She  seated  herself  opposite  to  him,  and,  after  a  short  pause, 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  I  love 
you.' 

'  And  is  it  to  you  that  I  owe  my  invitation  to  this  house, 
then  ? '  inquired  Rufus. 

'  T  told  my  servant  to  bring  you  to  his  house,'  answered  she. 
'  I  have  told  you  that  I  love  you — now  you  can  go  home  to 
your  white  girl  that  sleeps  on  roses  and  laugh  with  her  at  Mow- 
heena.' 

'  You  wrong  me,  my  dear  madam,'  answered  he ;  '  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  honor  which  you  do  me,  and  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  favor  shown  me  by  one  who  is  intended  for  the  king's 
son.' 

'  I  do  not  love  the  king's  son,'  answered  Mowheena.  'I 
did  not  know  how  to  love  until  I  heard  you  speak.  If  I  had 
known  that  1  ever  should  love,  I  never  had  allowed  the  king's 
son  to  speak  to  me.  My  father  said  to  me,  "  Mowheena,  I 
shall  give  you  to  the  king's  son."  But  Love  says,  "  Mowheena, 
go  to  the  American."  What  does  Love  say  to  you  ?  If  it 
says,  Go  to  your  American  girl,  then  Love  does  not  speak  the 
same  language  to  you  and  to  me  ;  but  if  it  speaks  louder  to  me 
than  it  does  to  you,  I  must  be  right ;  and  if  it  speaks  louder  to 
me  than  to  your  American  girl,  I  must  be  right.' 

'  My  American  girl  loves  me,'  said  Rufus. 

'  Why  then  did  she  not  come  with  you  over  the  ocean  ? ' 
asked  Mowheena. 

'  She  could  not  leave  her  friends  so  long,'  answered  Rufus. 

'  Then  my  love  is  greater  than  hers,'  replied  she.  '  I  can 
leave  all  my  friends  and  go  with  you.' 

Perhaps  there  are  few  hearts  which  are  unsusceptible  of  va- 
nity ;  and  Rufus  could  not  avoid  feeling  pleasure  when  Mow- 
heena, the  lovely  and  high-souled  being  whom  others  had  vainly 
sought  to  win,  thus  proffered  him  her  heart  and  threw  herself 
upon  his  generosity.  He  loved  Sophia  De  Ruyter,  and  her 
image  had  been  present  to  his  imagination  ever  since  he  left 
her.  He  also  believed  that  Sophia  was  devotedly  attached  to 
him,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  deserting  her ;  but 
Rufus  was  not  firmly  grounded  in  virtue.     He  was  generous, 
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rash,  and  versatile.  Now,  therefore,  he  thought  best  to  give 
encouragement  to  Mowheena,  not  reflecting  on  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  when  he  should  take  his  departure, 
to  pursue  his  voyage  to  the  Indies.  Yes,  he  returned  Mow- 
heena's  love.  He  plighted  his  vows  of  eternal  constancy  to 
that  child  of  nature,  and  she  was  supremely  happy.  When  he 
roved  amongst  the  bananas  or  walked  by  the  roaring  waters, 
Mowheena  was  at  his  side.  She  leaned  upon  his  arm  and 
told  the  tale  of  her  love  when  the  moon  flung  her  pale  lus- 
tre over  the  silent  hills,  and  the  lovers  rambled  to  the  base  of 
the  wooded  mountain.  Rufus  still  remembered  Sophia,  but  not 
as  he  was  wont  to  do.  Her  image  was  still  present  to  his  ima- 
gination, but  it  was  '  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly.' 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  mind  of  Mowheena  was  superior 
to  Sophia's,  and  that  her  affection  was  of  a  more  intense  and 
absorbing  description,  not  displayed  so  much  in  words  and  en- 
thusiastic professions,  as  in  those  silent  offices  of  kindness  which 
carry  an  evidence  with  them. 

The  simple  delicacies  which  her  own  little  island  afforded 
were  always  prepared  for  Rufus  against  his  arrival ;  and  when 
he  called  upon  her,  he  was  invariably  met  by  such  a  welcome 
as  both  flattered  his  pride  and  melted  his  heart  with  tenderness. 

It  was  Mowheena' s  purpose  to  leave  the  island  when  Rufus 
sailed,  and  accompany  him  home  ;  and  although  he  knew  the 
scheme  was  impracticable,  yet  had  he  persuaded  this  trusting 
and  devoted  young  creature  that  it  was  his  intention  to  trans- 
port her  to  America  and  marry  her.  He  cautiously  avoided 
apprising  her  of  the  time  of  his  departure  ;  but  when  he  learned 
from  his  captain  that  he  should  remain  but  three  days  longer  at 
Woahoo,  he  felt  how  dear  to  him  was  the  matchless  Indian  girl 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  deceived.  Mowheena  perceived  that 
something  weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirits,  and  used  every  ar- 
tifice which  affection  could  devise  to  cheer  his  drooping  soul. 
But  she  could  not  remove  the  cloud  from  his  brow ;  and  the 
moment  came  when  Rufus  must  quit  her  forever. 

The  sun  rose  gloomily  upon  that  fatal  morning  when  the  an- 
chor of  the  L was  weighed  and  she  put  to  sea. 

Rufus  had  despatched  Mowheena  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
island,  the  evening  previous  to  his  sailing,  under  pretence  that 
he  wanted  some  herbs  of  an  old  negro  who  lived  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  which  he  pretended  would  remove  the  dejection  under 
which  he  labored. 

The  obedient  maiden  set  out  on  her  journey,  little  suspecting. 
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Rufus's  design,  which  was  to  insure  her  absence  from  town 
when  the  ship  sailed.  Movvheena  executed  her  commission 
and  returned  on  the  wings  of  love,  determined  not  to  give 
slumber  to  her  eyelids  until  she  had  furnished  her  adored  Rufus 
with  needful  medicinals. 

The  wind  was  light  when  the  ship  sailed,  and  her  offing  was 
not  considerable  when  a  small  canoe  could  be  discerned  push- 
ing its  way  through  the  breakers  and  making  for  the  vessel. 
The  captain  looked  through  his  spy-glass,  and  said  there  was 
but  one  person  in  the  canoe,  who  was  paddling  with  all  his  might 
towards  the  ship. 

The  idea  instantly  struck  Rufus  thatMowheena  had  returned 
from  her  journey,  and  being  made  acquainted  with  his  depar- 
ture had  set  out  in  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the 
ship  and  coming  on  board.  He  said  nothing  of  his  conjectures 
to  any  person  ;  but  added  to  the  agonies  of  separation,  was  the 
fear  that  the  poor  girl  would  pursue  the  ship  too  far  and  be 
overtaken  by  the  night  upon  the  water.  Meantime  the  breeze 
was  so  faint  that  the  ship  made  little  progress,  and  the  canoe 
continually  gained  upon  her. 

Towards  noon  the  wind  freshened  and  the  canoe  fell  astern  ; 
and  as  night  set  in,  the  frail  bark  was  scarcely  discernible  in  the 
distance.  Rufus  repaired  to  his  berth,  but  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  had  loved  Mowheena,  and  he  now  vainly  wished  that  he 
bad  tarried  behind  with  her.  He  at  length  resolved  that  he 
would  return  to  the  Island  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  es- 
pouse the  devoted  Indian  maid.  Being  in  some  manner  con- 
soled by  this  resolution,  wearied  nature  was  relapsing  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  some  one 
pronounce  his  name.  He  sprang  from  his  berth,  and,  looking 
about  him,  found  every  one  asleep  in  the  cabin.  Conclud- 
ing that  imagination  had  played  him  a  trick,  he  was  about 
lying  down,  when  he  again  heard  a  faint  cry  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  great  distance ;  and  mingled  with  the  wailing 
of  the  blast,  was  the  distinct  articulation  of  his  own  name. 

He  repaired  to  the  deck.  The  sky  was  dark,  and  the  wind 
was  rising.  The  crested  billows  rushed  furiously  by,  and  there 
was  every  indication  of  a  coming  storm. 

He  asked  the  officer  of  the  watch  if  he  had  heard  any  un- 
common noise.  The  sailor  answered  in  the  negative.  Rufus 
'walked  towards  the  stern,  and  looked  forth  upon  the  ocean. 
He  could  see   nothing  uncommon  ;  but  several  times  heard  a 
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plaintive  sound  like  a  human  voice,  which  seemed  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer. 

The  wind  now  came  in  sudden  gusts,  and  all  hands  were 
called  to  take  in  sail  and  heave  the  ship  to.  Ere  the  mariners 
could  roll  up  the  canvass,  the  gale  burst  forth.  Rufus  remain- 
ed on  deck  in  a  state  of  mind  not  easily  conceived. 

The  ship  being  hove  to,  the  sailors  retired  to  rest.  A  dis- 
tant cry  was  now  distinctly  heard  by  the  whole  watch.  The 
captain  was  called.  '  'Tis  the  person  in  the  canoe,'  said  he. 
'  He  is  in  danger,  but  we  cannot  assist  him.'  Every  man  on 
deck  expressed  his  commiseration  for  the  poor  forlorn  wretch, 
who,  exposed  in  a  slight  canoe  to  the  horror  of  a  midnight 
storm,  must  perish  amid  the  waves  of  ocean. 

The  loud  wind  roared  through  the  rigging,  and  the  dash  of 
the  remorseless  billows  was  followed  by  a  gleam  of  light  which 
silvered  the  spars  of  the  vessel  with  momentary  lustre,  while 
between  the  pauses  of  the  gale  the  cry  of  anguish  was  heard 
as  it  came  over  the  dark  waters  and  told  the  hopeless  misery  of 
a  perishing  fellow  mortal.  But  oh  !  to  Rufus's  heart  it  brought 
a  pang  of  unutterable,  distress,  for  in  the  loud  wailings  of  the 
despairing  sufferer  he  at  length  distinguished  the  voice  of  Mow- 
heena calling  upon  him  to  save  her  from  a  watery  grave  1 

All  was  suddenly  silent.  The  morning  came.  The  gale 
had  subsided,  and  the  ship  pursued  her  way. 

Months  passed  on,  but  never  from  the  mind  of  Rufus  was 
erased  the  memory  of  that  night.  The  last  cry  of  the  expiring 
Indian  girl  continued  to  ring  in  his  ears.  He  started  often  from 
his  midnight  slumbers,  aroused  by  those  fearful  screams  which 
forever  haunted  his  imagination. 

Months  passed  on,  and  the  ship  reached  the  United  States. 
Rufus  flew  to  meet  his  Sophia,  in  whose  society  he  hoped  to 
forget  Mowheena  and  her  wrongs.  But  that  enthusiastic  and 
constant  maiden  had  been  married  about  ten  months  to  a  young 
fop,  whose  only  recommendation  was  that  he  did  not  know 
enough  to  do  any  mischief  in  the  world. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Rufus  lay  on  his  death-bed.  His 
sun  went  down  in  the  morning,  and  his  last  agonizing  prayer 
was,  '  Oh  !  my  God,  take  me  to  thyself  and  to  my  own  poor 
murdered  Mowheena.'  TJ.  u.  u. 
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PART    FIRST. 

The  sun  fell  bright  on  the  water's  brim, 
And  tinged  it  with  golden  hue  ; 

The  dark  seaweeds,  so  tall  and  slim, 
Seemed  yellow  and  green  and  blue. 

And,  dancing  upon  the  buoyant  wave, 

Stood  a  gallant  ship  and  tall, 
As  restless  as  a  warrior  brave 

Who  waits  for  the  battle  call. 

On  her  deck,  or  ere  the  sails  were  cast, 
Like  clouds  o'er  the  shining  main 

A  form  of  Beauty  was  flitting  past, 
To  look  on  the  shore  again. 

And  never  did  eye  of  man  behold         % 

A  lovelier  one  than  now, 
All  shrouded  within  the  sunlight's  fold, 

Gazed  over  the  trembling  prow. 

Her  glance  was  on  each  familiar  thing, 

As  if,  in  her  memory 
All  hoarded  up,  they  would  prove  a  spring 

Of  love  on  the  barren  sea. 

But  the  look  was  sped,  the  farewell  said 

With  a  beating  heart  I  trow, 
The  anchor  floored,  the  ship  unmoored, 

And  breathed  the  fitting  vow. 

'Twas  a  noble  sight,  as  she  left  the  bay, 

To  see  the  masts  uprear 
Their  lofty  heads  and  wend  their  way, 

Like  things  of  a  higher  sphere. 

The  wind  blew  fair,  with  enough  of  air 

To  speed  her  upon  her  way, 
While  the  waters,  stirred,  like  some  wild  bird 

Seemed  carelessly  to  play. 
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O  it  was  sweet  upon  the  sea 

To  wander  thus  along, 
While  o'er  the  main,  with  many  a  strain, 

Uprose  the  sailor's  song. 

But  soon  another  course  they  went, 

The  sea  was  tossed  on  high, 
To  the  water's  edge  the  masts  were  bent, 

The  ship  flew  merrily. 

Her  head  was  turned  unto  the  north, 

And  a  wearisome  way  she  drove 
Before  the  wind  ;  as  it  whistled  forth, 

They  wished  it  were  chained  above. 

And  they  could  not  tack,  nor  go  aback, 

But  onward  hurried  fast, 
As  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Winds 

Blew  on  them  with  his  blast. 

Now  in  the  west  the  sun  his  crest 

Had  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
No  moon  or  star  shone  out  from  far 

Upon  that  ship  so  brave.  o.   w.  w. 


CROCODILE      ISLAND. 

My  favorite  inn  at  Oxford  was  the  Golden  Cross.  The  Angel 
was  admirable  in  its  way  ;  the  Star  celestial,  and  the  Mitre  fit 
for  an  archbishop — but  the  snug  room  on  the  left  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  Golden  Cross  was  superior  to  them  all.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  comfort  there  than  in  the  gaudier  apartments 
of  its  rivals,  and  the  company  one  met  with  was  generally  more 
inclined  to  be  social.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  was 
'  the  witching  time  o'  night,'  for  at  that  hour  the  multitudinous 
coaches  from  the  North  poured  in  their  hungry  passengers  to  a 
plentiful  hot  supper.  Jn  these  hurried  refections  I  invariably 
joined.  Half  an  hour  very  often  sufficed  to  give  me  glimpses  of 
good  fellows  whom  it  only  required  time  to  ripen  into  friends. 
Many  strange  mortals  I  saw,  who  furnished  me  with  materials 
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for  thinking  till  the  next  evening ;  and  sometimes  I  have  been 
rewarded  for  the  wing  of  a  fowl  by  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  beau- 
tiful bright  eyes,  which  knocked  all  the  classics,  and  even  Al- 
drich's  Logic,  out  of  my  head  for  a  week.  Three  coaches,  I 
think,  met  at  the  Golden  Cross.  There  was  very  little  time  for 
ceremony  ;  the  passengers  made  the  best  use  of  the  short  period 
allowed  them,  and  devoted  more  attention  to  the  viands  before 
them  than  to  the  courtesies  of  polished  life.  I  made  myself 
generally  useful  as  a  carver,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  table  in 
the  best  manner  I  could.  One  night  I  was  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  coaches,  and  wondering  what  sort  of  com- 
pany they  would  present  to  me,  when  a  young  man  came  into 
the  room,  and  sat  down  at  a  small  table  before  the  fire,  who  im- 
mediately excited  my  curiosity.  He  called  for  sandwiches,  and 
rum  and  water,  and  interrupted  his  active  labors  in  swallowing 
them  only  by  deep  and  often-repeated  sighs.  He  was  tall,  and 
strikingly  handsome.  I  should  have  guessed  him  to  be  little 
more  than  one  or  two  and  twenty,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fixed- 
ness about  the  brow  and  eyes  which  we  seldom  meet  with  at  so 
early  a  time  of  life.  I  was  anxious  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  greatly  interested  by  his 
appearance.  I  thought  I  knew  the  faces  of  all  the  University ; 
and  I  was  certain  I  had  never  met  with  him  before.  He  had 
not  the  general  appearance  of  a  gownsman  ;  he  was  tastefully 
and  plainly  dressed  ;  obviously  in  very  low  spirits  ;  and  finished 
his  second  tumbler  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost.  As  the  third 
was  laid  down  before  him,  I  had  just  given  the  preliminary- 
cough  with  which  a  stranger  usually  commences  a  conversation, 
when  a  rush  was  made  into  the  room  by  the  occupants  of  all  the 
three  coaches,  and  the  Babel  and  confusion  they  created  pre- 
vented me  from  executing  my  intention.  On  that  occasion  I 
did  not  join  the  party  at  the  supper-table.  I  maintained  my 
position  at  the  corner  of  the  chimney,  very  near  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  the  youth  who  had  so  strongly  excited  my  attention. 
The  company  was  more  than  usually  numerous ;  and  a  gentle- 
man, closely  muffled  up,  finding  no  room  at  the  principal  board, 
took  his  station  at  the  same  table  with  the  stranger.  The  in- 
truder threw  off  one  or  two  cloaks  and  greatcoats,  and  untied  an 
immense  profusion  of  comforters  and  shawls,  revealing  the  very 
commonplace  countenance  of  a  fat  burly  man  about  fifty  years 
of  agev  with  great  staring  blue  eyes,  and  a  lank  flaxen  wig  of 
the  lightest  color  I  had  ever  seen.  This  personage  gave  his 
orders  to  the  waiter  in  a   very  imperious  tone,  to  bring  him  a 
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plate  of  cold  beef,  and  a  quart  of  brown  stout,  and  exhibited  va- 
rious signs  of  impatience  while  his  commands  were  executed. 

'  Cold  night,  sir,'  he  said,  at  length  addressing  the  youth. 
1  I've  traveled  all  the  way  from  Manchester,  and  feel  now  as 
hungry  as  a  huuter.' 

'  It  takes  a  man  a  long  time  to  die  of  starvation,'  replied  the 
other.  '  Men  have  been  known  to  subsist  for  ten  days  without 
tasting  any  food.' 

'  Thank  God,  that  has  never  been  my  case.  I  would  not 
abstain  from  food  ten  minutes  longer  to  save  my  father  from 
being  hanged. — Make  haste,  waiter  ! ' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  threw  such  an  expres- 
sion of  perfect  misery  into  his  handsome  features,  that  his  com- 
panion was  struck  with  it. 

'  I'm  afraid,'  he  said,  '  you  are  unhappy,  in  spite  of  being  so 
young.  You  haven't  wanted  meat  so  long  yourself,  I  hope. — 
Waiter,  what  is  keeping  you  with  that  'ere  beef? ' 

'  Worse,  worse,'  replied  the  other,  in  a  hollow  voice.     '  Youth 

no  preventive  against  care,  or  crime,  or  misery,  or — murder  I ' 

He  added  the  last  word  with  such  a  peculiar  intonation,  that 
the  traveler  started,  and  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  which  he 
had  that  moment  taken  possession  of,  and  gazed  at  him  as  if  he 
were  anxious  to  make  out  his  meaning. 

'  Don't  judge  of  me  harshly,'  continued  the  youth  ;  '  but  lis- 
ten to  me,  I  beseech  you,  only  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  con- 
fer a  great  obligation  on  a  fellow-creature,  and  prevent  misery 
of  which  you  can'  have  no  conception.' 

The  man  thus  addressed  remained  motionless  with  surprise. 
He  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  deeply  melancholy  counte- 
nance of  the  narrator ;  and  I  must  confess  I  listened  with  no 
little  earnestness  to  the  disclosure  he  made  myself. 

'  At  sixteen  years  of  age,'  he  said,  '  I  found  myself  a  denizen 
of  the  wilds.  Shaded  from  the  summer  heats,  by  magnificent 
oaks  of  the  primeval  forest,  where  I  lived  ;  and  secured  from 
the  winter's  cold,  by  skins  of  the  tiger  and  lynx,  I  had  not  a  de- 
sire ungratified.  Groves  of  orange-trees  spread  themselves  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  our  river  :  cocoa-nuts,  and  all  the  pro- 
fusion of  fruits  and  flowers  with  which  the  Great  Spirit  saw  fit  to 
beautify  the  original  paradise  of  man,  supplied  every  want.  The 
eaglet's  feather  in  my  hair,  the  embroidery  of  my  wampum 
belt,  pointed  out  to  my  followers  where  their  obedience  was  to 
be  rendered ;  and  I  felt  myself  prouder  of  their  unhesitating 
submission,  and  the  love  with  which  they  regarded  me,  than 
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that  the  blood  of  a  hundred  kings  flowed  in  my  veins.  I  was 
Chief  of  the  Chactaws  and  Muscogulges.  My  mother  was  of 
European  origin :  her  grandfather  had  visited  the  then  thinly 
populated  regions  of  North  America,  in  company  with  several 
hundred  bold  and  heroic  spirits  like  himself,  whose  aspirations 
for  the  independence  and  equality  of  man  had  carried  them 
beyond  the  dull  cold  letter  of  the  law.  His  name  yet  survives  in 
Tipperary  ;  his  boldness  was  the  theme  of  song  ;  and  the  twelve 
dastard  mechanics,  who,  at  the  bidding  of  a  judge,  consented  to 
deprive  their  country  of  its  ornament  and  hero,  and  to  banish 
him,  with  all  the  nobility  of  his  nature  fresh  upon  him,  were 
stigmatized  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  their  cowardice  and  meanness,  they  could  not  resist 
displaying  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  him,  by  entwining 
his  wrists  with  massive  belts ;  and  even  around  his  legs  they 
suspended  majestic  iron  chains,  which  rattled  with  surpassing 
grandeur  whenever  he  moved.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the 
new  land  to  which  his  merits  had  thus  transferred  him,  when  his 
name  became  as  illustrious  in  it  as  it  had  been  in  his  own.  The 
name  of  O'Flaherty  is  still,  I  understand,  a  word  of  fear  to  the 
sleepy-eyed  burghers  of  the  law-oppressed  towns.  But  his 
course  was  as  short  as  it  was  glorious.  In  leading  a  midnight  at- 
tack on  the  storehouse  of  some  tyrannizing  merchants,  he  was 
shot  in  the  act  of  breaking  open  a  box  which  contained  a  vast 
quantity  of  coin.  He  fell — and  though  he  lived  for  several 
weeks,  he  kept  his  teeth  close  upon  the  residence  of  his  follow- 
ers. He  died,  as  a  hero  should  die,  calm,  collected,  fearless. 
Even  when  the  cord  with  which  they  had  doomed  him  to  perish 
was  folded  round  his  neck,  he  disdained  to  purchase  an  exten- 
sion of  his  life  by  treachery  to  his  friends.  "  An  O'Flaherty," 
said  he,  "  can  die — but  he  never  peaches."  He  left  a  son  who 
was  worthy  of  his  father's  fame.  Like  him  he  was  inspired 
with  an  indomitable  hatred  of  tyranny  and  restraint;  with  a  no- 
ble and  elevating  desire  to  bring  back  those  golden  days,  when 
all  things  were  in  common — when  man,  standing  in  the  dignity 
of  his  original  nature,  took  to  himself  whatever  pleased  his  fan- 
cy, and  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  debasing  influence  of  the  law. 
From  this  noble  stock  my  mother  was  descended  ;  and  when 
her  beauty  and  the  heroism  of  her  character  had  raised  her 
to  be  the  consort  of  the  Forest  King,  she  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  was  just  in  the  situation  for  which  she  was  destined  by 
her  nature.  The  pride  of  ancestry,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the   glorious  achievements  which  had  rendered  the  names  of 
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her  forefathers  illustrious,  beamed  from  her  eye,  and  imprinted  a 
majesty  upon  her  brow,  which  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  females 
of  inglorious  birth.  Attakul-kulla,  which,  in  the  puerile  lan- 
guage of  the  whites,  means  the  Little  Carpenter,  was  my  fa- 
ther's name.  On  his  head,  when  going  forth  to  battle,  he 
wore  a  paper  cap  of  the  most  warlike  form,  surrounded  with 
miniature  saws,  and  surmounted  with  a  golden  gimlet.  When 
I  was  born,  the  infinite  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues  which 
confessed  his  sway,  made  every  demonstration  of  satisfaction. 
The  Muscogulges,  the  Simmoles,  the  Cherokees,  the  Chactaws, 
and  all  the  other  powerful  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  stately 
Alatamaha,  sent  deputies  to  the  royal  residence  to  congratulate 
their  monarch  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  But,  alas  !  this 
universal  rejoicing  was  soon  turned  into  mourning.  Amongst 
those  who  came  as  ambassadors  from  the  neighboring  powers 
was  Sisquo  Dumfki,  the  rat-catcher,  from  a  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  majestic  Mississippi.  This  man  was  the  most 
celebrated  drinker  of  his  nation.  The  strongest  casine*  seem- 
ed to  have  no  more  effect  upon  his  senses  than  the  purest  water. 
At  all  feasts  and  solemn  entertainments  he  was  the  champion 
of  the  Chicasaws.  His  fame  was  not  unknown  to  the  leaders 
of  our  tribe.  My  royal  father  burned  with  a  passionate  thirst 
for  glory — and  also  for  casine.  In  the  happiness  of  my  birth 
he  challenged  Sisquo  Dumfki  to  a  trial  of  their  strength  of  sto- 
mach. For  five  days  and  nights  they  sat  unceasingly  swallow- 
ing the  delicious  fluid — five  days  and  nights  the  calumet  sent 
forth  its  smoke — never  for  one  moment  being  lifted  from  the 
lips,  save  to  make  room  for  the  cocoa-nut  shell  in  which  they 
drank  their  casine.  Sleep  at  last  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  on 
the  lids  of  my  royal  father — he  was  longer  in  the  intervals  of 
applying  the  goblet  to  his  mouth — and  at  last  his  hand  refused 
its  office — his  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  generous 
competitor,  satisfied  with  the  victory  he  had  gained,  covered 
the  imperial  person  with  a  robe  of  leopard  skin,  and  left  him  to 
his  repose.  Repose  ! — it  was  indeed  his  last  repose — he  open- 
ed his  eyes  but  once — groaned  heavily — then  shouting  "  Give 
me  casine  in  pailfuls," — for  the  ruling  passion  was  strong  to  the 
latest  hour — he  became  immoderately  sick,  and  expired.  1  am 
afraid  to  state  how  much  had  been  drank  in  this  prodigious  con- 
test; but  it  was  said  by  the  court  flatterers  on  the  occasion, 
that  they  had  consumed  as  much  liquid  as  would  have  supplied 

*  Casine,  a  sort  of  usquebaugh  in  great  request  among  the  Indians. 
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a  navigable  canal  from  lake  Ouaquaphenogan  to  Talahasochte ! 
I  was  an  orphan  ;  and  though  the  death  of  my  father  had  now 
raised  me  to  a  throne,  I  was  bound  by  the  customs  of  our  na- 
tion to  revenge  it.  In  this  feeling  I  was  bred  ;  I  was  allow- 
ed even  from  my  infancy  to  drink  nothing  weaker  than  casine  ; 
my  victuals  were  all  seasoned  with  the  strongest  rum,  so  that  by 
the  time  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  head  was  so  accustomed 
to  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquors,  that  they  were  harmless  to 
me  as  milk.  Sisquo  Dumf  ki  was  still  alive,  and  still  remained 
the  unrivaled  hero  of  his  tribe.  His  death  was  decreed  by  my 
mother  the  very  hour  my  father  died  ;  for  this  purpose  she  im- 
bued my  infant  mind  with  unmitigated  hatred  of  the  murderer, 
as  she  called  him,  of  my  father,  and  taught  me  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  revenge.  She  talked  to  me  of  attaining  her  object 
by  the  hatchet  and  tomahawk,  doubting  perhaps  that  in  spite  of 
the  training  I  had  received,  I  should  still  be  vanquished  by  the 
superhuman  capacity  of  the  rat-catcher;  but  I  was  confident  in 
my  own  strength,  and  sending  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Chicasaws,  I  invited  him  to  a  solemn  feast, 
and  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  strength.  He  came.  You 
may  imagine,  sir,  to  yourself,  the  feelings  which  agitated  my  bo- 
som, when  in  my  very  presence,  on  the  spot  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  triumph,  I  saw  the  perpetrator  of  a  father's  murder. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  light  in  which  I  had  been  taught,  since 
the  hour  I  was  first  suspended  on  the  aromatic  boughs  of  the 
magnolia,  to  regard  the  proud,  the  generous,  the  lofty  Sisquo 
Dumfki.  How  ill-founded  was  my  hatred  of  that  noble  indivi- 
dual, you  will  discover  in  the  sequel  of  my  story. 

'  On  this  occasion  he  did  not  come  alone.  At  his  side,  as 
he  stood  humbly  before  me,  and  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
queen,  my  mother,  I  marked,  with  palpitating  heart  and  flushing 
cheek,  the  most  beautiful  young  girl  I  had  ever  seen.  Her 
limbs,  unconcealed  by  the  foolish  drapery  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean damsels  endeavor  to  hide  their  inferiority,  were  like  po- 
lished marble,  so  smooth  and  round  and  beautifully  shaped. 
Round  her  middle  she  wore  a  light  bandage,  embroidered  with 
the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  this  was  the  sole  garment  she  had 
on,  save  that  her  head  was  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  diadem 
of  heron's  plumes.  She  was  so  young,  so  artless,  and  so  ra- 
vishingly  beautiful,  that  she  took  my  heart  captive  at  the  first 
glance.  I  had  at  that  time  only  twelve  wives,  selected  by  the 
regent  from  my  own  peculiar  tribe ;  but  several  other  nations  had 
for  some  time  been  importuning  me  to  choose  a  score  or  two  of 
42* 
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consorts  from  the  loveliest  of  their  maidens,  and  I  had  for  some 
reason  or  other  delayed  complying  with  their  requests.     But 
now  I  was  resolved  to  marry  the  whole  nation,  so  as  to   secure 
this  most  beautiful  of  her  sex.     Alas  !  was  it  not  madness  thus 
to  give  way  to  these  tender  emotions,  when  the  first   word   she 
uttered  conveyed  to  me  the  appalling  certainty  that  she   was 
daughter  of  my  deadliest  foe — of  the  very  being   whom   it  had 
been  the  sole  object  of  my  education  to  enable  me   to  drink  to 
death  !     But  a  second  look  at  the  enchanting  girl  made  me  for- 
getful of  every  feeling  of  revenge.  T  spoke  to  her — I  found  her  soft, 
sweet,  delightful — a  daughter  of  the  pathless   forest — stately  as 
the  loftiest  palms  that  waved  their  plumed  heads  in  grandeur  to 
the  sky,  and  pure  as  the  spiral  ophrys,  with  its  snow-white  flow- 
ers, which  blossoms  so  tenderly  at  their  feet.     Her  name   was 
Nemrooma,  which  in  your  language  means  the   spotless  lily — 
mine,  I  must  inform  you,  was  Quinmolla,  the  drinker  of  rum.' 
Here  the  young  man  paused,  and  sighed  deeply.    I  confess  I 
was  intensely  interested  by  the  manner  in  which  he  related  his 
story  ;  the  traveler  to  whom  he   addressed  himself,  was   appa- 
rently fascinated  by  the  wild  beauty  of  his   eyes  ;  for  the   beef 
still  lay  untasted  before  him,  and  he  could  not  remove  his  looks, 
even  for  a  moment,  from  the  countenance  of  the  Indian  king. 
1  The  feast  was  at  last  prepared,'   he  continued,  '  and   Sisquo 
Dumfki  and  myself  were  placed  in  conspicuous   situations,  but 
still  far  enough  removed  from  the  spectators  to  have  our  con- 
versation private.     We  drank,  and  every  time  the  casine  hogs- 
head was  replenished,  the  lovely  Nemrooma  flitted  towards   us 
with  the  cocoa  bowl.     I  retained  her  hand  in  mine,  and  gazed 
upon  her  with  an  expression  in  my  glances,  that  sufficiently  be- 
trayed the  interest  she  excited  in  my  heart.     She  did  not  seem 
displeased  with  my  admiration,  but  hung  down  her  head   and 
blushed,  with  such  bewitching  innocence  and  beauty,   as  ren- 
dered her  a  thousand  times  more  enchanting  in   my  eyes  than 
ever.     When  we  had  now  drank  unceasingly  for  three   days,  I 
said  to  my  opponent,  "  It  grieves  me,  O  Sisquo  Dumfki,  that 
this  contest  must  be  carried  on  to  the  death.     Even  if  you  are 
victorious  in  this  trial,  as  sixteen  years  ago  you  were  with   my 
illustrious  parent,  you  have  no  chance   of  escaping  with  your 
life.     I  myself,  till  I  became  acquainted  with  your  noble  senti- 
ments, thirsted  for  your  blood ;  and  now  that  I  know  you  all 
that  a  chief  should  be,  my  soul  is  tortured   with  regret  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  save  you."     With   an  unmoved  counte- 
nance the  hero  heard  me  declare,  as  it  were,  his  condemnation 
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to  certain  death.  He  drained  off  the  bowl  which  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  hand,  and  replied,  "  Death  comes  only  once — the 
Great  Spirit  rejoices  in  the  actions  of  majestic  men.  There  are 
casine  and  tobacco  in  Elysium."  But  1  was  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  preserve  my  friend  from  the  destruction  prepared  for  him 
by  iny  mother.  "  Sisquo,"  I  said,  "  let  us  delay  the  conclusion 
of  our  contest  till  some  fitter  opportunity.  If  you  would  save 
your  life,  and  make  me  the  happiest  of  kings  and  of  mortals, 
pretend  to  be  overcome  by  the  casine,  and  ask  to  be  left  in  this 
tent  to  sleep.  I  will  place  round  it  a  body  of  my  own  guards, 
with  orders  to  prevent  all  emissaries  from  the  queen  from  en- 
tering it  under  pain  of  death.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  wed 
your  daughter,  if  it  seems  good  to  you  ;  and  when  by  this 
means  you  are  connected  with  the  royal  house,  your  life  will 
become  sacred,  even  from  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  wo- 
man." "  It  seems  good  to  me,"  he  replied,  "  O  mightiest  poten- 
tate on  Alatamaha's  banks ;  and  well  pleased  shall  I  resign  the 
victory  to  you,  in  hopes  of  concluding  a  whole  week  with  you 
on  some  future  opportunity.  With  regard  to  Nemrooma — what 
is  she  but  a  silly  flower,  which  will  be  too  highly  honored  by 
being  transplanted  into  the  gardens  of  the  mighty  Quinmolla?" 
'In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  noble  Sisquo  Dumfki 
assumed  every  appearance  of  total  inebriety ;  he  hiccuped, 
sang,  roared,  and  finally  sank  down  in  a  state  of  apparent  insen- 
sibility. I  confess  I  was  astonished  at  the  absence  of  Nemrooma 
on  this  interesting  occasion.  She  came  not  near  to  cover  her 
father  with  skins  or  leaves,  and  the  duty  was  left  to  me  of  cast- 
ing over  him  the  royal  mantle,  and  turning  his  feet  towards  the 
fire.  With  an  expressive  grasp  of  the  hand,  I  left  him  to  pro- 
vide for  his  safety  ;  for  my  mother,  I  was  well  aware,  would 
take  every  means  in  her  power  to  put  him  to  death  in  revenge 
for  his  victory  over  her  husband.  On  issuing  from  the  tent,  I 
was  hailed  victor  by  ten  thousand  voices  ;  the  whole  combined 
nations  which  owned  my  sway,  seemed  delirious  with  the  tri- 
umph I  had  achieved.  No  conqueror  returning  from  a  success- 
ful expedition,  with  the  imperial  robe  purpled  to  a  deeper  dye 
with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  his  subjects,  was  ever  received 
with  such  an  enthusiasm  of  attachment.  Calling  aside  the  cap- 
tain of  my  guard,  I  gave  him  the  strictest  injunctions  to  allow 
no  one  to  enter  the  tent  in  which  my  illustrious  competitor  re- 
posed, and  proceeded  to  tfee  wigwam  of  the  queen.  She  was 
smoking  when  I  entered  ;  and  the  clouds  which  circled  round 
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her  head,  gave  to  her  piercing  black  eyes  the  likeness  of  two 
brilliant  stars  shining  in  a  lowering  heaven. 

'  "  He  is  dead  ? "  she  said  ;  "  my  son  would  scarcely  venture 
into  the  presence  of  his  mother  if  the  murderer  of  his  father  was 
left  alive." 

'  "No,  my  mother,"  I  replied,  "  he  is  sunk  in  deep  sleep,  and 
we  are  sufficiently  revenged  by  having  conquered  at  his  own 
weapons  the  hero  of  the  Chicasaws." 

'  "  He  sleeps  ! — 'tis  well.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  see  that  he 
never  awakes — the  tomahawk  in  a  woman's  hand,  is  as  sure  as 
a  poisonous  drug  in  the  bowl — for,  mark  me,  Quinmolla,  no 
powers  can  persuade  me  that  the  glorious  Atta-kull-kulla  met 
with  fair  treatment  at  the  hand  of  his  rival  at  the  feast.  Have 
T  not  seen  him  often  and  often  drink  not  only  for  five  days,  but  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  and  start  up  from  his  debauch  as 
fresh  as  if  he  had  been  bathing  in  the  warrior's  streams  in  the 
shadowy  land  ?  Tell  me,  my  son,  that  Sisquo  Dumfki  has  for 
the  last  time  seen  the  light  of  day." 

'  ''"  I  cannot,"  I  replied  ;  "  it  goes  against  my  soul.  He  trusts 
me — why  should  I  be  faithless  as  the  hyena  or  the  white  men  ! 
— No,  mother,  let  him  live,  for  my  spirit  burns  with  admiration 
of  the  beautiful  Nemrooma." 

'  "  The  feather  in  thy  hair  was  torn  surely  from  the  pigeon's 
wing,  and  not  the  eagle's.  What !  hast  thou  no  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  your  father,  whose  form  I  often  see  gloomily  reposing 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  stately  palm-tree  which  he  loved  the 
most — fearest  thou  not,  that  rushing  from  the  land  of  spirits  he 
blasts  thee  to  the  earth,  with  the  sight  of  those  frowning  brows, 
which  no  mortal  can  look  upon  and  live  ?  Away  !  thou  art  un- 
worthy of  the  blood  of  a  thousand  forest  kings,  who,  long  ere  we 
removed  to  these  plains,  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  eternal 
Sire  of  Rivers  ;*  and  unworthier  still,  since  you  prefer  your  love 
to  your  revenge,  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Milesian  lords,  the 
O'Flaherties  of  the  Tipperary  wilds." — I  stood  astonished  at 
this  torrent  of  indignation,  but  my  rage  was  at  length  roused  as 
she  proceeded, — "  Nemrooma  !  and  what  seest  thou  in  that  pal- 
try girl  to  wean  thee  from  the  nobler  passion  of  vengeance  ? 
But  cease  to  cherish  fantastic  hopes — the  setting  sun  of  yester- 
day went  down  upon  her  death." 

1 "  What !  hast  thou  dared  to  blight  the  lily  which  I  intend- 
ed to  carry  in  my  bosom — how  ?  when  ?  where  ? " 

*  Mississippi — Father  of  Rivers. 
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'  "  The  Alatamaha  is  broad  and  deep,"  replied  my  mother, 
"  a  canoe  is  frail  and  slight — ill  may  a  maiden's  arm  contend 
with  an  impetuous  river.  Alone  in  a  fragile  bark — unused  to 
the  paddle — she  was  floated  down  the  stream." 

'  "  Wretch,"  I  exclaimed,  losing  all  respect  for  her  dignity,  in 
the  rage  that  seized  me  on  account  of  her  cruelty,  "  you  shall 
dearly  pay  for  this.  Ere  the  palm-trees  are  gilded  seven  times 
with  the  morning  and  evening  suns,  expect  my  return,  and  to 
suffer  for  your  crimes." 

'  I  rushed  into  the  open  air  as  T  spoke,  and  leaving  tents, 
wigwams,  friends,  and  subjects  far  behind  me,  I  darted  into  the 
thickest  of  the  forest,  and  pursued  my  way  to  a  winding  of  the 
river,  where  I  kept  a  canoe  constantly  prepared  for  my  fishing 
expeditions.  In  it  I  found  a  supply  of  provisions,  my  rods,  and 
lines  ;  my  war-club,  and  my  bow  with  poisoned  arrows.  I  em- 
barked, and  pushing  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  I  pur- 
sued my  way  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the 
beautiful  Nemrooma,  or  perhaps  of  seeing  her  on  the  bank,  if 
she  should  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  swim  to  land.  I 
kept  my  eyes  intently  fixed  on  every  bend  of  the  stream,  in  case 
her  canoe  should  have  been  stranded,  but  in  vain.  All  that  day 
I  kept  on  my  course,  and  began  to  fear  that  ere  I  could  overtake 
her,  she  would  be  carried  down  to  a  bluff  in  the  river,  which 
we  had  called  Crocodile  Island,  and  in  that  case  I  knew  there 
was  no  hope  of  her  safety.  How  peacefully,  O  Alatamaha, 
glided  that  glorious  expanse  of  waters,  bearing  the  vast  shadows 
of  the  umbrageous  oaks  upon  their  bosom,  while  thy  banks  were 
made  vocal  by  the  music  of  unnumbered  birds  !  Little  did  such 
a  scene  of  placid  beauty  accord  with  the  tumultuous  throbbings 
ofNemrooma's  agonized  breast.  I  thought  what  must  have 
been  her  feelings  while  floating  past  those  magnificent  scenes, 
clothed  with  all  the  verdure  of  luxuriant  nature,  and  enlivened 
with  the  glittering  plumage  of  the  various  people  of  the  skies, 
which  glanced  for  a  moment  across  her  like  glimpses  of  sun- 
shine, and  then  flitted  once  more  into  the  shadows  of  the  woods. 
The  banks  were  also  ornamented  with  hanging  garlands  and 
bowers,  formed,  as  it  were,  for  the  retreat  of  the  river  divinities, 
of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  plants.  And  here  and  there 
the  eye  was  delighted  with  the  large  white  flowers  of  the  ipo- 
mea,  surrounded'  with  its  dark-green  leaves. 

'But  all  these  enchanting  sights  were  insufficient  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  the  probable  fate  of  the  beautiful  Nemrooma. 
All  night  I  plied  my  course,  and,  on  the  morning,  could  still  dis- 
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cover  no  trace  either  of  the  girl  or  her  canoe.  About  noon,  I 
was  made  aware,  by  the  extraordinary  sounds  which  saluted  my 
ears  from  a  distance,  that  I  was  approaching  the  Crocodile  la- 
goon. Inspired  by  fresh  anxiety  to  overtake  her,  if  possible,  be- 
fore entering  on  that  fearful  scene,  I  plied  my  utmost  strength, 
and,  at  a  bending  of  the  river,  was  rewarded  for  all  my  labors 
and  anxiety,  by  a  view  of  the  tender  bark  only  a  short  way  in 
front.  Before  I  could  place  myself  at  her  side  we  had  entered 
the  dreadful  lake,  and  the  placid  water  was  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand ripples  by  the  countless  multitudes  of  alligators  which  in- 
habited the  place.  The  noise  they  made  was  of  the  most  ap- 
palling description.  Terrified  at  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed,  the  lovely  girl  uttered  a  scream  of  joy  when  she 
saw  me,  and  had  only  self-possession  enough  to  step  from  her 
own  canoe  into  mine,  when  she  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, from  the  violence  of  her  contending  feelings.  No  soon- 
er was  her  frail  bark  deserted,  than  it  became  the  object  of  a 
fearful  battle  to  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  A  crocodile  of  pro- 
digious size  rushed  towards  the  canoe  from  the  reeds  and  high 
grass  at  the  bank.  His  enormous  body  swelled ;  his  plaited 
tail,  brandished  high,  floated  upon  the  lagoon.  The  waters, 
like  a  cataract,  descended  from  his  open  jaws.  Clouds  of  smoke 
issued  from  his  nostrils.  The  earth  trembled  with  his  thunder. 
But  immediately  from  the  opposite  side  a  rival  champion  emerg- 
ed from  the  deep.  They  suddenly  darted  upon  each  other. 
The  boiling  surface  of  the  lake  marked  their  rapid  course,  and  a 
terrific  conflict  commenced.  Sometimes  they  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom, folded  together  in  horrid  wreaths.  The  water  became 
thick  and  discolored.  Again  they  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
their  jaws  clapped  together  with  a  noise  that  echoed  through 
the  surrounding  forest.  Again  they  sank,  and  the  contest  end- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  the  vanquished  monster  making 
his  escape  to  the  sedges  at  the  shore.  The  conqueror  now  directed 
his  course  to  the  canoe.  He  raised  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  the  water,  and  putting  his  little  short  paws  into  the  boat, 
he  overturned  it  in  an  instant,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  fragments 
of  it  were  swimming  about  in  all  directions.  When  Nemrooma 
saw  the  horrid  scene,  she  clung  convulsively  to  my  arm,  and  in 
some  degree  impeded  my  efforts  to  effect  our  escape.  1  cau- 
tioned her  to  be  still,  and  pushed  with  all  my  force  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  river  out  of  the  lagoon.  But,  alas  !  fortune  was 
here  against  us.  It  was  the  time  at  which  myriads  upon  myri- 
ads of  fish  take  their  course  up  the  river ;  and,  as  the  stream  is 
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shallowest  at  this  place,  the  crocodiles  had  chosen  it  as  their  po- 
sition to  intercept  their  prey.  The  whole  water,  for  miles  on 
each  side,  seemed  alive  with  fish.  The  line  of  crocodiles  ex- 
tended from  shore  to  shore  ;  and  it  was  the  most  horrific  sight  I 
ever  witnessed,  to  see  them  dash  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
fish,  and  grind  in  their  prodigious  jaws  a  multitude  of  the  largest 
trout,  whose  tails  flapped  about  their  mouths  and  eyes,  ere  they 
had  swallowed  them.  The  horrid  noise  of  their  closing  jaws — 
their  rising  with  their  prey,  some  feet  upright  above  the  water 
— the  floods  of  foam  and  blood  rushing  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
the  clouds  of  vapor  issuing  from  their  distended  nostrils,  were 
truly  horrifying.  Anxious  to  escape,  I  now  began  to  paddle  to- 
wards the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  in  order  to  land  and  wait  till  the 
army  offish  had  forced  their  passage,  after  which,  T  concluded, 
it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  elude  the  satiated  monsters ;  but  ere 
we  had  got  half  way  across  the  lake,  I  perceived  we  were 
pursued  by  two  of  an  unusual  size.  From  these,  escape  by 
flight  was  impossible.  They  rapidly  gained  upon  us,  and  at 
last  one  of  them,  raising  himself  out  of  water,  was  just  preparing 
to  lay  his  paw  upon  the  canoe,  when  I  discharged  an  arrow, 
which  luckily  pierced  his  eye.  With  a  roar  of  mingled  rage 
and  pain,  he  sank  below  the  water,  and  left  me  to  prepare 
for  the  assault  of  his  companion.  With  a  tremendous  cry,  he 
came  up,  and  darted  as  swift  as  an  arrow  under  my  boat,  emerg- 
ing upright  on  my  lee-quarter,  with  open  jaws,  and  belching 
water  and  smoke,  that  fell  upon  me  like  rain  in  a  hurricane. 
Leaving  the  bow  to  the  skilful  Nemrooma,  I  seized  my  club,  and 
beat  him  about  the  head,  and  kept  him  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
distance.  I  saw,  however,  he  was  making  preparations  for  his 
final  spring,  his  mouth  was  opened  to  a  fearful  width,  when  an 
arrow  struck  him  directly  on  the  tongue,  and  pinned  it  to  his 
jaw.  He  shouted  as  he  felt  the  pain,  and  darted  off,  no  doubt, 
in  quest  of  assistance.  I  shot  to  the  bank  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  lifted  the  almost  fainting  Nemrooma  from  the  canoe, 
and  led  her  to  an  immense  magnolia,  which  I  perceived  at  no 
great  distance.  Before  we  left  the  river,  however,  we  saw  a 
prodigious  number  of  crocodiles  gathered  round  the  boat,  and 
one  of  them  even  crawled  into  it,  and  we  heard  our  last  hope  of 
safety  take  its  leave  in  the  crash  of  its  breaking  sides,  as  it  crum- 
bled into  fragments  beneath  the  unwieldy  monster's  weight.  The 
shore,  I  was  aware,  was  also  the  resort  of  incredible  multitudes 
of  bears.  Our  provisions  were  exhausted,  our  arrows  left  in  the 
canoe,  and  we  could  see  no  possibility  of  avoiding  an  excruciating 
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death.'  The  narrator  here  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  the  tra- 
veler, breathless  with  interest,  said  to  him,  '  For  God's  sake,  tell 
me,  sir,  how  you  got  safe  off.' 

Whilst  the  stranger  prepared  to  reply,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  pause  to  look  round  the  room.  The  supper  table  was  de- 
serted. The  passengers  had  paid  their  reckoning,  and  the  wait- 
er was  standing  expectingly  at  the  corner  of  the  sideboard. 

'  How  we  got  safe  off?'  replied  the  Indian  chief;  'that's 
just  the  thing  that  puzzles  me,  and  I  thought  you  might  per- 
haps be  able  to  assist  me.' 

e  I  assist  you  ? '  said  the  traveler,  '  how  is  that  possible  ? ' 

'  Coach  is  quite  ready,  sir,'   interrupted  the  waiter. 

'  The  fact  is,'  rejoined  the  young  man,  '  I  have  just  got  to 
that  point,  in  a  tale  I  am  writing  for  next  month's  Blackwood, 
and  curse  me  if  I  know  how  to  get  naturally  away  from  the 
Crocodile  Island.' 

'  Coach  can't  wait  another  moment,  sir,'  said  the  waiter ; 
'  supper,  two  and  sixpence.' 

'  Supper ! '  exclaimed  the  traveler,  '  this  fellow  with  his 
cock-and-a-bull  story,  about  being  king  of  the  jackdaws,  or 
kickshaws,  or  Lord  knows  what,  has  kept  me  from  eating  a 
morsel.' 

'  Coachman  can't  wait  a  moment,  sir.' 

'  I  tell  you  I  haven't  tasted  a  mouthful  since  I  left  Birming- 
ham.' 

'  You  can't  help  me  to  a  plan  for  getting  the  young  people  off 
the  island  ? '  said  the  youth. 

c  May  the  devil  catch  both  of  them,  and  a  hundred  crocodiles 
eat  every  bone  in  their  skins  ! '  % 

'  Two  and  sixpence  for  supper,  sir,'  said  the  waiter. 

1  Two  hundred  and  sixty  devils  first, '  cried  the  traveler  in 
a  prodigious  passion,  buttoning  up  his  cloak  and  preparing  to  re- 
sume' his  journey — '  let  that  infernal  Indian  king,  who  is  only 
some  lying  scribbler  in  a  magazine,  pay  for  it  himself,  for  I'm 
hanged  if  he  hasn't  cheated  me  out  of  my  cold  beef,  and  drank 
every  drop  of  my  porter  into  the  bargain.' 

'  All  right,  gentlemen,'  said  the  coachman  in  the  yard. 

.<  All  right,'  replied  the  guard  ;  '  tsh !  tsh  !  ya  !  hip — ts  !  ts  ! ' 
— and  the  half-famished  outside  passenger  was  whirled  along 
Corn  Market,  and  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
miles  an  hour. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CAROLINE. 

She  moves  away,  the  beautiful — yes,  there  be  none  who  seem 
More  like  the  vision  which  we  love  to  picture  in  our  dream  : 
Her  step  is  with  the  proud  and  gay — but  there  be  none  who  wear 
More  gracefully  a  wreath  of  flowers,  upon  a  brow  more  fair. 

And  yet,  though  queenlike  is  the  form,  the  forehead  chaste  and  high, 
There  dwells  no  thought  within  her  heart  of  girlhood's  vanity  ; 
No  passion  for  that  idle  praise,  breathed  gently  to  the  ear 
Of  those  who  heed  the  flatterer,  however  insincere. 

I  would  not  meet  her  in  the  throng,  nor  in  the  evening  dance, 
Though  winning  be  her  smile,  and  bright  her  animated  glance — 
To  me  she  is  more  beautiful,  where,  unadorned  by  art, 
Her  lips  may  speak  confidingly  each  impulse  of  the  heart. 

That  heart — may  happiness  around  its  every  feeling  dwell ; 
Its  innocence,  that  gem  of  youth,  be  guarded  as  a  spell ; 
Its  pleasures,  not  like  those  of  earth,  from  which  we  wake  to  find 
The  path  before  less  promising  than  dreams  we  leave  behind. 

For  me — in  solitary  hours,  when  fancy  loves  to  keep 
The  spirit  in  a  fairy  world  of  feeling  warm  and  deep — 
I  ask  one  thought,  through  weal  or  woe,  unalterably  sweet, 
And,  lady,  one  kind  smile  of  thine,  whene'er  we  chance  to  meet. 

WILFRED. 


THE       DISASTROUS       VOYAGE. 

1  had  a  college  friend  and  early  schoolmate.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  of  those  generous  and  unsuspecting  tempers  that  we 
sometimes  meet  with  in  our  journey  through  life.  He  was  gen- 
erous to  a  fault.  His  spirit  was  framed  for  the  noblest  of  pur- 
poses ;  and  though  possessed  of  the  nicest  sense  of  honor,  he 
was  gentle  and  unassuming.  In  his  friendships  he  was  firm, 
and  in  his  hours  of  amusement  and  conviviality  sportive  and 
playful  as  the  joyous  breath  of  a  summer's  eve.  He  was  be- 
loved by  all  who  ever  knew  him.  He  was  of  an  imaginative 
and  dreamy  turn.     He  had  formed  a  world  of  his  own.     He 
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lived  in  the  world,  but  was  not  of  it.  In  short,  he  was  a  poet ; 
which  implies  that  he  lived  not  in  the  things  of  reality,  but  of 
fancy.  He  was  among  men,  but  not  of  them.  His  thoughts 
were  not  their  thoughts,  nor,  if  the  truth  may  be  told,  was  his 
ways  their  ways.  He  was  fond  of  solitude.  The  pathless  for- 
est, the  precipitous  mountain,  and  the  lonely  glen,  were  his  fa- 
vorite resorts.  The  roaring  cataract,  the  near-bursting  thunder- 
bolt, the  deep  murmur  of  the  dark  forest,  uptossing  its  giant  arms 
to  the  lone  night  wind,  the  deafening  surge  of  ocean's  tumultu- 
ous waves,  were  music  to  his  ears.  He  was  a  worshiper  of 
nature  in  all  her  various  moods  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
glow  of  a  summer  sunset  would  produce  in  him  sensations  bor- 
dering on  rapture.  The  beauty  of  a  vernal  landscape  could 
transport  him  to  his  poetic  elysium,  and  the  moonlight  of  an 
autumnal  evening  produced  in  him  a  reverie  of  bliss.  When 
the  snows  of  winter  had  whitened  over  the  fields,  he  was  a  soli- 
tary star-worshiper. 

Though  scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur  were  those  for 
which  he  had  acquired  a  preference,  the  crowded  city,  with  its 
swarming  multitude  and  busy  moving  mass  of  men,  was  not  to 
him  without  its  charms.  He  was  no  misanthrope  ;  and  his  ge- 
nius, with  the  coruscations  of  his  fancy  and  wit,  added  to  his 
unbounded  good  nature,  ever  made  him  an  acceptable  guest  in 
all  societies,  where,  as  widely  as  he  had  become  known,  he  had 
gained  the  esteem  of  all. 

To  all  the  cares  of  indulgent  parents  for  his  welfare,  they  had 
added  that  of  giving  him  a  thorough  education.  The  village 
schoolhouse  was  situated  on  a  beautiful  little  eminence,  sur- 
rounded by  trees.  An  extensive  meadow  skirted  it  on  three 
sides,  and  the  south  was  occupied  by  an  orchard,  and  a  flower 
garden  that  in  the  months  of  spring  was  surpassed  by  no  other 
in  beauty  or  richness  of  fragrance.  The  owner  being  one  of 
those'  quiet  and  peaceable  men  who  disturb  nobody  and  nothing, 
had  not  permitted  any  one  to  molest  the  birds  that  built  their 
nests  there  from  summer  to  summer,  until  they  had  become 
almost  as  tame  as  his  domestic  fowls.  These,  on  spring  morn- 
ings, were  generally  in  song.  I  well  remember  their  music  as 
I  passed  along,  with  dinner-basket  in  hand,  to  the  village  school. 
This,  together  with  the  jingling  of  the  bell,  still  lives  freshly  in 
my  recollection.  It  probably  will  never  be  forgotten  while  any 
traces  of  my  past  life  remain. 

Often,  on  sunny  mornings  in  spring,  have  I  met  my  young 
friend  as  we  loitered  on  our  way  to  school.  To  gather  a  heap  of 
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the  large,  pure,  fragrant,  white  water-lilies  that  spangled  the 
smooth  bosom  of  the  meadow  streamlet,  we  have  even  played 
truant.  Often  have  we  waded  through  the  high  grass  to  cull  the 
bright  bells  of  the  glowing  upland  lily,  and  formed  with  them 
and  the  cardinal's  spike  of  fire  our  gaudy  nosegays.  Often  have 
I  danced  with  him  through  the  rich  fields  of  luxuriant  tangled 
clover,  with  hat  in  hand,  after  blue  and  yellow  butterflies  that 
sailed  by  us  on  painted  wings.  We  have  climbed  the  orchard 
trees  together  for  birds'  nests,  and  fished  in  the  same  pond  with 
our  dinner-pails  for  thorn-backs  and  other  small  fishes  that 
swarmed  along  the  sandy  shores.  Many  a  hearty  drubbing 
have  we  both  caught  for  wetting  our  clothes  in  these  forbidden 
pastimes. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  dull  monotonous  sound,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  schoolhouse,  of  the  readers'  voices  within.  The 
sound  was  unlike  anything  but  the  hum  of  innumerable  bees, 
and  other  insects,  among  the  flowers  of  a  garden  or  orchard  in 
spring.  And  when  we  entered — •'  Please,  sir,  where  is  the  sea 
of  Okotz  ? ' — c  What  is  factum  from,  sir  ? ' — '  Please  to  show  me 
how  to  construe  that  line' — '  What  is  oVabord  from  ?' — 'Was 
Cicero  born  at  Rome,  sir  ? ' — '  How  many  degrees  is  a  right  an- 
gle? ' — 'I  cannot  find  the  logarythm  for  that  co-sine  ' — '  What  is 
legomenos  from  ? ' — c  Where  is  tetheka  made  ? ' — '  What  is  the 
theme  of  baptizomai?  '  The  hours  rolled  heavily  away  until 
our  task  was  done,  and  we  then  burst  forth  from  our  confine- 
ment like  the  winds  of  Eolus  from  their  incarceration.  Again 
we  were  free,  again  happy. 

Thus  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  life  passed  in  one  unbroken  dream 
of  pleasure.  The  mind  takes  a  tinge  from  the  scenes  where  it 
receives  its  first  impressions.  When  the  heart  is  young  and  the 
sensibilities  keen — when  the  susceptibilities  to  enjoyment  are 
all  awake,  and  nature  is  new,  unfolding  its  fresh  charms  and 
novelties  to  the  young  senses — when  the  blood  flows  jocund 
through  the  veins,  giving  buoyancy  and  life  to  the  system  and  a 
flush  of  health  to  the  cheek — when  ardor  of  pursuit  and  vivaci- 
ty are  united  with  strength — when  bright  hopes  gild  the  pro- 
spective scene,  and  promise  all  that  our  fondest  imaginings  can 
frame  of  the  fair,  and  lovely,  and  good,  and  wise,  and  great — 
when  life  is  but  a  pleasing  reverie,  a  joyous  dream,  and  an- 
ticipations are  to  us  as  realities — then  it  is  we  receive  impres- 
sions from  external  objects  that  time  cannot  efface.  They  live 
on  with  us  through  every  succeeding  period  of  our  earthly  exis- 
tence, and  are  buried  with  us  at  last  only  in  the  grave.     But 
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our  schoolboy  days  are  quickly  passed ;  and  the  impressions  we 
may  have  received,  be  they  good  or  bad,  remain. 

As  my  schoolmate  had  received  his  earliest  impressions  amid 
scenes  strictly  rural,  and  often  picturesque  and  sublime,  these 
had  given  tone  to  his  whole  character.  Though  it  was  striking- 
ly of  an  imaginative  and  dreamy  cast,  yet  he  was  at  times  as 
thoughtless  and  gay  as  others.  He  had,  like  them,  his  dreams 
of  future  eminence  and  distinction.  Often  has  he  told  me  the 
schemes  of  his  future  life.  I  knew  them  all.  His  heart  throb- 
bed as  high  and  his  pulse  beat  as  quick  at  the  recital  of  heroic 
daring  and  noble  deeds,  as  any  other.  His  love  was  as  ardent, 
and  tender,  and  pure.  His  spirit  possessed  as  lofty  and  mag- 
nanimous sentiments  as  any  I  have  ever  known. 

As  we  had  been  bred  in  the  same  village,  and  educated  at 
the  same  school,  so  we  entered  the  University  at  the  same 
time.  During  our  vacations  we  spent  our  time  in  similar  amuse- 
ments. We  both  looked  forward  to  the  close  of  the  term  with 
the  same  joyous  anticipations,  and  frequently  formed  schemes 
of  rural  diversion  that 'we  proposed  to  share  together.  During  t 
one's  college  days  the  '  tedeum  vita, '  is  much  lightened  by  the 
prospect  of  a  vacation.  One's  dear  friends,  and  home,  and  play- 
grounds, will  then  be  visited.  There  will  then  be  fishing,  and 
shooting,  and  making  visits,  and  rambling  over  the  fields,  and 
day-dreaming.  Then  will  be  presented  an  opportunity  of  re- 
hearsing our  college  adventures,  and  telling  over  our  dear  five 
hundred  rogueries — in  short,  of  doing  everything  we  like,  and 
relinquishing  many  things  we  dislike.  We  then  throw  Homer, 
and  Xenophon,  and  Virgil,  and  Euclid,  and  Enfield,  and  La- 
croix,  and  Stewart,  to  the  dogs.  The  '  ton  dappe  mi  homme 
nos  prosse  phe  Icrion  Agamemnon]  no  longer  resound  in  our 
ears  ;  nor  are  our  brains  racked  and  our  visions  bedizzened  with 
the  ever-varying  images  of  polygons,  and  parallelograms,  and  tri- 
angles, and  parallelopipeds,  and  equations,  and  plus  x+minus= 
y,  and  quod  erat  demonstrandums.  Syllogisms,  and  sophisms, 
and  other  'isms/  are  thrown  aside  ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  that 
could  not  muster  mental  energy  to  pass  the  'pons  assinorum' 
can  now  be  as  wise  and  brave  as  the  bravest  and  wisest. 
Though  he  could  not  pass  the  '  bridge  of  the  asses,'  he  can 
now  pass  for  a  buck  of  the  first  water,  and  is  current  on  every  oc- 
casion of  conviviality  or  amusement.  The  eternal  ringing  of  the 
college  bell,  summoning  to  prayer  and  to  recitation,  no  longer 
disturbs  our  morning  slumbers ;  and  we  may  doze  away  the 
fore  part  of  the  day,  if  we  please,  in  delightful  dreams,  without 
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fear  of  disturbance  or  intrusion,  till  noon.  Happy  indeed  were 
those  clays  !  But  they  are  forever  gone.  Their  remembrance 
still  lives  ;  and  it  brings  with  it  a  species  of  melancholy  joy, 
even  in  retrospect. 

Years  rolled  away  in  one  unbroken  circle  of  delight,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  preparing  for  our  final  commence- 
ment. It  came  at  length,  and  I  need  not  add  that  my  friend 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  poem.  He  did  so,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  with  the  customary  applauses.  Sixty  of 
us  separated  on  that  eventful  day,  and  many  long  and  tedious 
years  have  since  rolled  away.  Different  and  various  destinies 
have  attended  different  individuals  of  that  number.  They  have 
been  scattered  far  and  wide  over  almost  every  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

It  was  on  a  rainy  and  wretched  evening  in  December  of 
182 — ,  after  the  snows  had  whitened  over  the  fields,  and  the 
winds  of  the  north  had  swept  every  vestige  of  verdure  from  the 
forest  trees,  that  ship  was  seen  making  her  way  for  [the  little 
port  of  Yarmouth,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  fitful  and  gusty  blasts,  as  they  shook  the  casements  and 
moaned  through  the  branches  of  the  old  elms  before  the  house, 
occasionally  died  away  in  part;  and  at  each  dreary  interval  the 
'patter patter'  of  rain  from  the  eaves,  and  beating  of  sleet 
against  the  windows,  was  the  only  audible  sound  that  interrupt- 
ed the  silence,  save  the  distant  one  of  the  ocean  lashing  the 
craggy  promontory  that  stretched  far  out  into  the  deep.  The 
southern  extreme  of  this  peninsula  is  mostly  rocks.  Cape  Sa- 
ble is  a  projection  of  ledges  of  primitive  formation,  that  have 
evidently  braved  the  furies  and  assaults  of  the  Atlantic  for  ages. 
The  ocean  has  here  a  sweep  of  several  thousand  miles.  Its 
billows  often  acquire,  in  their  long  course,  an  immense  magni- 
tude before  they  are  dashed  and  shattered  upon  this  peak. 
During  a  storm,  there  is  here  presented  probably  one  of  the 
most  sublime  and  magnificent  spectacles  on  earth.  The  bellow- 
ing of  the  ocean — the  mountainous  piles  of  water  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  from  the  distant  main,  foaming  and 
lashing  each  other,  and  towering  their  crested  heads  like  things 
of  life,  till  they  are  suddenly  arrested  in  their  mad  career  by  the 
everlasting  rock,  where  they  are  shattered  into  spray  with  a 
crash  that  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  falling  universe — 
here  form  a  scene  of  terrific  grandeur  that  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. The  spray  is  here  often  thrown  to  the  height  of  more 
than  a  hundred  feet. 
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On  the  night  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  as  I  sat  by  a 
fire  of  bright  embers,  watching  the  flickering  blaze  of  my  candle 
that  had  burned  low  in  its  socket,  and  was  flinging  uncouth 
shadows  upon  the  walls  of  my  apartment,  I  was  aroused  from 
my  reverie  by  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  appeared  not  very  dis- 
tant. The  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  soon  in  motion. 
News  shortly  arrived  that  a  vessel  from  Halifax,  for  Digby,  was 
in  distress  and  had  been  driven  upon  the  rocks  at  Jebogue 
Point,  a  dangerous  ledge  near  Cape  Fortune.  Other  reports  told 
/that  a  large  square-rigged  vessel  from  St.  Johns,  bound  for  the 
Bermudas,  and  freighted  with  live  stock,  had  foundered  near  Cape 
Sable,  and  that  her  crew  were  perishing.  These  two  headlands 
being  several  miles  apart,  and  the  latter  some  miles  distant, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  and  varying 
reports,  or  to  give  implicit  credence  to  either. 

Several  Frenchmen  from  Cissaboux  and  Montagen,  two 
French  settlements  up  the  bay,  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  who 
expressed  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  two  small  vessels  that 
had  sailed  from  their  settlements  on  the  day  previous.  But  as 
yet  all  was  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  fogs  had  set  in,  and 
were  at  this  time  so  dense  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  distin- 
guishing any  object,  even  a  light,  at  the  shortest  distance.  The 
storm  increased,  and  the  howling  of  the  winds  and  rage  of  the 
tempest  were  tremendous.  It  was  such  a  night  as  becomes  an 
era,  even  in  those  bleak  and  desolate  regions.  It  was  felt  a  dic- 
tate of  prudence  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  and  was  predicted 
that  ere  morning  there  would  be  shipwrecks  and  loss  of  lives. 
The  ocean  was  heard  roaring  along  the  craggy  steep,  and  dashing 
frightfully  against  this  bleak  promontory, '  deep  lifting  up  its  voice 
unto  deep,'  the  thunders  of  which  can  better  be  imagined  than 
adequately  described.  The  hollow  moaning  of  the  winds,  the 
creaking  of  the  heavy  branches  of  the  elms,  the  battering  of  the 
sleet  and  rain  against  the  windows,  and  the  darkness,  all 
conspired  to  render  this  such  a  night  as  had  not  been  within 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Many  a  heart  was 
sick  with  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  a  son,  or  a  husband,  or 
a  brother,  who  might  be  out  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  at  this 
time  '  dark  with  storms,'  and  it  was  a  season  of  sore  anxiety 
and  distress  for  all  the  villagers  along  the  coast. 

George  Bond,  whom  I  have  before  designated  as  my  early- 
schoolmate,  had  two  or  three  years  previously  taken  a  voyage 
out  to  Europe.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  some  money 
speculations  in  the  mother  country,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
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America.  In  high  spirits  at  his  good  fortune,  and  fond  of  tra- 
vel, he  had  proposed  to  visit  the  West  Indies  on  his  return  voy- 
age. He  had  written  to  me  a  few  months  previous,  from  Liv- 
erpool, that  he  had  determined  to  visit  Havana,  had  engaged 
his  passage,  and  should  probahly  be  in  the  United  States  by  the 
twentieth  of  November.  During  his  residence  in  Europe,  he 
had  lost  none  of  his  poetic  peculiarities  or  imaginative  vivacity. 
His  letters  still  abounded  with  'dreams'  and  'beams'  and 
'streams,'  and  'rills'  and  '  hills,'  and  'dowers'  and  'bowers.' 
They  were  redolent  with  the  enchanting  beauties  and  ineffable 
charms  of  '  Italian  skies,'  and  '  summer  sunsets,'  and  '  starlit 
evenings,'  and  'sighing  breezes.'  They  were  overflowing  with 
exaggerated  eulogiums  on  the  attractions  of  the  '  dark-eyed  mai- 
dens '  of  France  and  Italy  (for  George  was  yet  a  bachelor,  and 
a  poetic  one  too) — they  spoke  in  'language  of  deep  feeling'  of 
'  thrilling  voices,'  and  '  tones  of  love,'  and  '  witching  smiles.'  In 
short,  George  Bond — for  so  I  have  called  him  to  conceal  his  real 
name — was  the  same  dreaming,  imaginative  being,  as  in  his  boy- 
hood. He  was  one  by  himself;  and  having  his  own  peculiarities, 
lived  mostly  in  communion  with  nature  and  his  own  deep  feelings. 

The  evening  passed  slowly  ;  and  at  several  dreary  inter- 
vals of  the  storm,  as  the  fitful  blasts  occasionally  died  away, 
the  deep  reverberations  of  the  minute-gun  came  booming  across 
the  waters,  and  rolling  up  the  bay.  Again  !  another!  Oh, 
thought  I,  that  I  could  render  assistance  to  suffering  humanity ! 
that  I  could  succor  those  poor  perishing  wretches,  and  relieve 
them  from  their  distress  !  But  the  thought  was  a  vain  one  ;  for  it 
was  deemed  rashness,  even  by  the  most  hardy,  to  venture  from 
their  dwellings  on  such  an  awful  night. 

But  what  would  have  been  my  feelings  had  I  thought — had 
I  even  dreamed — that  my  early  and  dearest  friend  could  have 
been  one  of  these  sufferers  !  that  the  companion  of  my  child- 
hood and  the  friend  of  my  youth,  my  early  schoolmate  and  play- 
fellow, with  whom  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  so  often 
wandered  over  the  fields  for  flowers  and  birds'  nests,  and  pass- 
ed the  happiest  part  of  my  life,  was  then,  at  that  moment,  suf- 
fering perhaps  the  last  agonies  of  despairing  hope,  and  dreadful- 
ly perishing  with  none  to  console  or  soothe  him  in  his  last,  his 
dying  moments ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  storm  had  subsid- 
ed. The  ocean  was  clear,  the  clouds  had  passed  away,  the 
winds  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  looked  down  in  his  brightness 
upon  the  broad  waste  of  waters  that  were  still  in  a  tumultuous 
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motion.  The  villagers,  prompted  by  curiosity  and  perhaps  by 
a  love  of  spoil,  quickly  flocked  to  the  shore  to  look  for  the 
wreck.  All  was  clear — not  even  a  sail  was  visible.  But,  fol- 
lowing the  beach,  they  soon  came  where  the  remnants  of  a 
vessel  had  been  driven  upon  the  strand.  Fragments  of  spars 
and  rigging  were  floating  upon  the  coast,  commingled  with  va- 
rious other  articles,  and  here  and  there  the  mutilated  remains  of 
a  human  being.  Among  other  articles  was  found  a  trunk  mark- 
ed with  the  initials  G.  B.,  and  containing  papers  that  could  have 
belonged  to  no  one  but  the  subject  of  this  hasty  sketch.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  left  Havana  for  one  of 
the  ports  in  the  British  Provinces ;  and  as  she  has  never  since 
been  heard  of,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  true  that  she  went  to  pieces 
on  the  dreadful  night  before  alluded  to,  and  that  every  soul  on 
board  perished  in  the  wreck. 

This  fearful  night  is  often  alluded  to,  and  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  the  solitary  dwellers  on  this  bleak  and  inhospita- 
ble coast,  for  the  numerous  shipwrecks  that  then  happened,  and 
the  many  lives  that  were  lost.  b. 


THE       CROSS. 

She  wore  no  gem  upon  her  hand, 
Nor  bound  within  her  hair 
Flowers,  prematurely  beautiful, 
To  droop  and  perish  there  ; 
No  diamond  shone  upon  her  robe, 
Its  fringe  was  not  of  pearl : 
One  simple  ornament  became 
The  fair  and  pensive  girl. 

It  was  a  cross  of  carved  wood, 
Most  curiously  wrought — 
Which  I,  in  dreams  of  other  times, 
Had  pictured  to  my  thought; 
No  silver  glittered  on  its  edge, 
It  did  not  gleam  with  gold — 
But  lay,  a  chaste  and  simple  thing, 
Upon  the  garment's  fold. 
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To  me  it  brought  full  many  a  tale, 

And  many  an  ancient  line, 

Of  Knight,  afar  off  wandering 

In  Holy  Palestine  ; 

Of  lady,  sitting  in  her  bower, 

And  weeping  for  the  loss 

Of  him  who,  in  a  foreign  land, 

Is  fighting  for  the  cross. 

And  gayer  thoughts  came  o'er  my  mind  ; 

She  still  sits  in  her  bower — 

To  watch,  with  superstitious  care, 

Some  sweet  and  treasured  flower. 

Its  leaf,  unfading,  promises 

Escape  from  war's  alarms  ; 

The  fight  is  done  in  Palestine, 

The  Knight  is  in  her  arms. 

Then,  lady,  on  thy  bosom  wear 

This  ornament  alone, 

And  leave  the  costlier  works  of  art 

To  deck  some  gayer  one, 

Whose  haughty  brow  may  well  become 

Its  artificial  wealth — 

That  wreath  an  emblem  of  the  heart 

Which  proudly  throbs  beneath.  o.  W.  W. 


PRINCE       DE       TALLEYRAND. 

To  write  a  sketch  of  Talleyrand  in  the  compass  of  a  page,  is  a 
sheer  impossibility.  We  place  him  among  our  distinguished 
literary  characters,  merely  on  account  of  his  various  composi- 
tions in  re  diplomatics, — being  well  aware,  however,  that  he 
holds  the  book-making  tribe  by  profession  in  well-deserved  con- 
tempt. '  Never  write  a  book,'  said  he  to  the  Prince  Kofflosky  ; 
'  if  you  do,  we  shall  know  all  that  your  brains  are  worth  for  as 
many  francs  as  your  book  will  cost.  No  man  of  sense  writes 
books — the  emperor  writes  no  book — [this  was  before  the  em- 
peror went  to  St.  Helena] — Socrates  never  wrote  a  book.'  To 
which  Talleyrand  added  a  name  we  decline  introducing  into  any 
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light  discourse,  even  after  the  example  of  a  bishop.  When 
Kofflosky  pressed  him  with  the  names  of  men  acknowledged  to 
be  great  in  other  niches  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  who  had  yet 
written  books,  such  as  Julius  Caesar,  Frederick  the  Great,  &c. 
the  Prince  replied  that  the  examples  are  rare,  and  that  these 
books  must  have  been  written  in  order  to  lead  people  astray. 

But  if  he  has  not  been  an  author  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  he  has  been  everything  else.  The  accident  of  his  hav- 
ing issued  from  the  loins  of  a  Perigord  made  him  a  gentleman, 
but  for  seventy  long  years  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  un- 
doing that  mistake  of  fortune.  He  has  been  an  Abbe,  a  Bishop, 
a  Constitutional  Priest,  a  Clerk  in  an  office,  a  Minister,  a  Keep- 
er of  a  public-house  in  America,  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  a 
Teacher,  a  Secretary,  a  Grand  Chamberlain,  an  Ambassador,  a 
Protocolist,  a  Catholic,  an  Atheist,  a  Royalist,  a  Jacobin,  a 
Council  of  Five  Hundreder,  a  Senator,  a  Buonapartist,  an  Ex- 
treme Droit,  a  Centre  Droit,  a  Centre  Gauche,  an  Extreme 
Gauche,  a  Quand-meme,  a  Doctrinaire,  a  Louis-Philippist,  a 
Juste-Milieu  Man,  a  Wit,  a  Trimmer,  a  Rake,  a  Whist-player, 

a  Rat  of  many  tales,  a whatever  chance  and  his  wife  made 

him  for  the  moment.  '  Thank  God,'  said  he,  when  he  swore 
allegiance  to  Louis-Philippe,  '  this  is  the  thirteenth  I  have  ta- 
ken.' We  shall  not  insult  him  by  saying  that  he  is  perfectly 
ready  to  swear  allegiance  to  Henry  V.  to-morrow — for,  without 
our  saying  it,  everybody  will  take  it  for  granted. 

His  first  friend  was  the  Comte  d'Artois.  While  he  was  a 
plain  abbe,  the  Comte  wearied  Louis  XVI.  with  prayers  to 
make  his  friend  a  bishop.  Louis  for  a  long  time  positively  re- 
fused, alleging  as  his  objection  the  rather  negligent  course  of 
M.  de  Perigord's  mode  of  life  ;  but  being  farther  solicited,  pro- 
mised to  grant  the  request  on  condition  that  the  abbe  would  go 
to  the  country,  and  do  something  ecclesiastical  that  would  make 
people  forget  his  escapades  in  Paris.  Accordingly,  Talleyrand 
left  the  city,  and  preached  two  or  three  fine  sermons,  and 
otherwise  behaved  himself  so  as  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of 
merit.  The  Comte  d'Artois  obtained  his  prayer;  and  the  abbe 
was  turned  into  the  Bishop  d'Autun.  This  was  his  first  rise  in 
the  world — mark  the  end  !  That  comte  is  now  the  ex-King 
Charles  X.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Autun  is  Prince  Talleyrand — 
and  he  represents  King  Louis-Philippe  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's. 

All  his  actions  have  been  consistent  with  this  small  touch  of 
character.     But  what  matter  ?     Everybody  knows  that  he  is  a 
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rogue,  but  nobody  thinks  him  a  fool ;  and  that,  after  all,  in  the 
career  in  which  Talleyrand  has  cut  such  a  figure,  is  the  only 
fatal  blot.  What  consequence  is  it  that  he  has  committed  a 
thousand  perfidies,  if  it  is  found  that  he  can  be  always  of  use  at 
the  moment  when  his  services  are  required  ?  He  may  have 
betrayed  every  government  in  France,  one  after  another,  for  the 
last  forty  years  ;  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  he  is  ready  to 
give  up  that  which  at  present  prevails  there  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice— but  in  the  meantime  he  plays  their  cards  to  admiration. 
With  what  perfect  contempt  he  looks  down  on  the  Whig  Ad- 
ministration of  England,  and  how  in  his  private  despatches  he 
must  chuckle  over  that  unfortunate  catpaw,  whom  he  has  nick- 
named Palmerston-pour-rire ! — Fraser's  Magazine. 


THE   PRAYER   OF   THE   LONELY   STUDENT 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Soul  of  our  souls  !  and  safeguard  of  the  world  ! 

Sustain — Thou,  only  canst — the  sick  at  heart, 

Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 

Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee  and  Thine. — Wordsworth. 

Night — holy  night ! — the  time 
For  Mind's  free  breathings  in  a  purer  clime  ! 
Night ! — when  in  happier  hour  the  unveiling  sky 

Woke  all  my  kindled  soul, 
To  meet  its  revelations,  clear  and  high, 
With  the  strong  joy  of  Immortality  ! 

Now  hath  strange  sadness  wrapp'd  me — strange  and  deep — 
And  my  thoughts  faint,  and  shadows  o'er  them  roll, 
E'en  when  I  deem'd  them  seraph-plumed,  to  sweep 

Far  beyond  Earth's  control. 

Wherefore  is  this  ? — I  see  the  stars  returning, 
Fire  after  fire  in  Heaven's  rich  Temple  burning, 
Fast  shine  they  forth — my  spirit-friends,  my  guides, 
Bright  rulers  of  my  being's  inmost  tides; 
They  shine — but  faintly,  through  a  quivering  haze — 
Oh  !  is  the  dimness  mine  which  clouds  those  rays  ? 
They,  from  whose  glance  my  childhood  drank  delight ! 
A  joy  unquestioning — a  love  intense — 
They,  that  unfolding  to  more  thoughtful  sight, 
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The  harmony  of  their  magnificence, 

Drew  silently  the  worship  of  my  youth 

To  the  grave  sweetness  on  the  brow  of  truth  ; 

Shall  they  shower  blessing,  with  their  beams  divine, 

Down  to  the  watcher  on  the  stormy  sea, 

And  to  the  pilgrim,  toiling  for  his  shrine, 

Through  some  wild  pass  of  rocky  Appennine, 

And  to  the  wanderer  lone, 

On  wastes  of  Afric  thrown, 
And  not  to  me  ? 

Am  I  a  thing  forsaken, 

And  is  the  gladness  taken 
From  the  bright-pinioned  Nature,  which  hath  soar'd 
Through  realms  by  royal  eagle  ne'er  explored, 
And,  bathing  there  in  streams  of  fiery  light, 
Found  strength  to  gaze  upon  the  Infinite  ? 

And  now  an  alien  ! — Wherefore  must  this  be  ? 

How  shall  I  rend  the  chain  ? 

How  drink  rich  life  again 
From  those  pure  stores  of  radiance,  welling  free  ? 
Father  of  Spirits  !  let  me  turn  to  Thee  ! 

Oh  !  if  too  much  exulting  in  her  dower, 
My  soul,  not  yet  to  lowly  thought  subdued, 

Hath  stood  without  Thee  on  her  Hill  of  Power — 
A  fearful  and  a  dazzling  solitude  ! — 

And  therefore  from  that  radiant  summit's  crown, 

To  dim  Desertion  is  by  Thee  cast  down  ; 

Behold  !  thy  child  submissively  hath  bowed, 

Shine  on  him  through  the  cloud  ! 

Let  the  now  darkened  earth  and  curtained  Heaven 
Back  to  his  vision  with  Thy  face  be  given  ! 
Bear  him  on  high  once  more, 
But  on  Thy  strength  to  soar, 
And  wrapt  and  stilled  by  that  o'ershadowing  might, 
Forth  on  the  empyreal  blaze  to  look  with  chastened  sight. 

Or  if  it  be,  that  like  the  ark's  lone  dove, 
My  thoughts  go  forth,  and  find  no  resting-place, 
No  sheltering  home  of  sympathy  and  love, 
In  the  responsive  bosoms  of  my  race, 

And  back  return,  a  darkness  and  a  weight, 
Till  my  unanswer'd  heart  grows  desolate  ; 
Yet,  yet  sustain  me,  Holiest ! — I  am  vowed 
To  solemn  service  high  ; 
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And  shall  the  spirit,  for  thy  tasks  endowed, 
Sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary, 
Fainting  heneath  the  burden  of  the  day, 

Because  no  human  tone, 

Unto  the  altar-stone, 
Of  that  pure  spousal  Fane  inviolate, 
Where  it  should  make  eternal  Truth  its  mate, 
May  cheer  the  sacred  solitary  way  ? 

Oh  !  be  the  whisper  of  thy  voice  within, 
Enough  to  strengthen  !     Be  the  hope  to  win 
A  more  deep-seeing  homage  for  Thy  name, 
Far,  far  beyond  the  burning  dream  of  Fame  ! 
Make  me  Thine  only  ! — Let  me  add  but  one 
To  those  refulgent  steps  all  undefiled, 

Which  glorious  minds  have  piled 
Through  bright  self-offering,  earnest,  child-like,  low, 

For  mounting  to  Thy  throne  ! 

And  let  my  soul,  upborne 

On  wings  of  inner  morn, 
Find,  in  illumined  secresy,  the  sense 
Of  that  blest  work,  its  own  deep  recompense. 

The  dimness  melts  away, 
That  on  your  glory  lay, 

Oh  !  ye  majestic  watchers  of  the  skies  ! 
Through  the  dissolving  veil, 
Which  made  each  aspect  pale, 

Your  gladdening  fires  once  more  I  recognize ; 
And  once  again  a  shower 
Of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Power, 

Streams  on  my  soul  from  your  immortal  eyes. 

And,  if  that  splendor  to  my  sobered  sight 

Come  tremulous,  with  more  of  pensive  light ; 

Something,  though  beautiful,  yet  deeply  fraught, 

With  more  that  pierces  through  each  fold  of  thought, 
Than  I  was  wont  to  trace 
On  Heaven's  unshadowed  face  ; 

Be  it  e'en  so  ! — be  mine,  though  set  apart 

Unto  a  radiant  ministry,  yet  still 

A  lowly,  fearful,  self-distrusting  heart ; 

Bowed  before  Thee,  O  Mightiest !  whose  blest  will 

All  the  pure  stars  rejoicingly  fulfil. 

[Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
B.  L.  M. — NO.  XI.  VOL.  I.  44 
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SHAKSPEARES       CORDELIA. 

Wordsworth  says,  that  to  her 

'  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

To  weep  over  a  flower,  would  scarcely,  under  any  circum- 
stances, except  association  with  miserable  sufferings  of  the  heart, 
be  becoming  in  a  man  not  only  full-grown,  but  '  somewhat  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years.'  Yet  tears  flow  from  profound 
depths ;  and  we  wish  Wordsworth,  in  place  of  that  startling  as- 
sertion, would  express  some  thoughts  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
'  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,'  that  are  '  too  deep  for  tears.' 

They  would  probably  be  not  a  little  lachrymose.  But  Mrs. 
Jameson*  rightly  says,  that  '  there  is  in  the  beauty  of  Corde- 
lia's character,  an  effect  too  sacred  for  words,  and  almost  '  too 
deep  for  tears  ;'  within  her  heart  is  a  fathomless  well  of  purest 
affection,  but  its  waters  sleep  in  silence  and  obscurity.  Every- 
thing in  her  seems  to  -lie  beyond  our  view,  and  affects  us  in  a 
manner  which  we  feel  rather  than  perceive.  The  character  ap- 
pears to  have  no  surface,  no  salient  points  on  which  the  fancy 
can  readily  seize  ;  there  is  little  external  development  of  in- 
tellect, less  of  passion,  and  still  less  of  imagination.'  It  is  com- 
pletely made  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  scenes,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  these  few  scenes  there  are  materials 
enough  for  twenty  heroines.  She  then  gives  us  her  idea  of 
Cordelia's  character  : — 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  character  rests  upon  the 
two  sublimest  principles  of  human  action — the  love  of  truth 
and  the  sense  of  duty  ;  but  these,  when  they  stand  alone  (as  in 
the  Antigone),  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  severe  and  cold.  Shaks- 
peare  has,  therefore,  wreathed  them  round  with  the  dearest  at- 
tributes of  our  feminine  nature,  the  power  of  feeling  and  in- 
spiring affection.  The  first  part  of  the  play  shows  us  how 
Cordelia  is  loved,  the  second  part  how  she  can  love.  To  her 
father  she  is  the  object  of  a  secret  preference  ;  his  agony  at  her 
supposed  unkindness  draws  from  him  the  confession,  that 
he  had  loved  her  most,  and  "  thought  to  set  his  rest  on  her  kind 
nursery."  Till  then  she  had  been  "  his  best  object,  the  argu- 
ment of  his  praise,  balm  of  his  age,  most  best,  most  dearest !  " 
The  faithful  and  worthy  Kent  is  ready  to  brave  death  or  exile 

*  Characteristics  of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical;  with  fifty  vignette  etch-' 
ings.    By  Mrs.  Jameson.    In  two  volumes.    London :  Saunders  and  Otley. 
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in  her  defence ;  and  afterwards  a  farther  impression  of  her  be- 
nign sweetness  is  conveyed  in  a  simple  and  beautiful  manner, 
when  we  are  told  that  "  since  the  lady  Cordelia  went  to 
France,  her  father's  poor  fool  had  much  pined  away."  We  have 
her  sensibility  "  when  patience  and  sorrow  strove  which  should 
express  her  goodliest ;  "  and  all  her  filial  tenderness  when  she 
commits  her  poor  father  to  the  care  of  the  physician,  when  she 
hangs  over  him  as  he  is  sleeping,  and  kisses  him  as  she  contem- 
plates the  wreck  of  grief  and  majesty.' 

We  have  then,  accompanied  by  illustrative  quotations,  unpre- 
tending but  admirable  remarks  on  Cordelia's  mild  magnanimity, 
as  it  shines  out  in  her  farewell  to  her  sisters,  of  whose  evil  quali- 
ties she  is  perfectly  aware — in  the  modest  pride  with  which  she 
replies  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — the  motives  with  which  she 
takes  up  arms,  '  not  for  ambition,  but  a  dear  father's  rights,' — 
in  her  calm  fortitude  and  elevation  of  soul  arising  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty,  after  her  defeat,  and  lifting  her  out  of  all  consideration 
of  self,  while  she  feels  and  fears  only  for  her  father.  What  fol- 
lows is  more  striking,  and  shows  how  genius  can  utter  sentiments 
as  original  as  just,  even  on  a  subject  that  is  felt,  if  not  under- 
stood, by  all  the  world. 

'  But  it  will  be  said  that  the  qualities  here  exemplified— as 
sensibility,  gentleness,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  generous  affec- 
tion— are  qualities  which  belong,  in  their  perfection,  to  others 
of  Shakspeare's  characters — to  Imogen,  for  instance,  who  unites 
them  all :  and  yet  Imogen  and  Cordelia  are  wholly  unlike  each 
other.  Even  though  we  should  reverse  their  situations,  and 
give  to  Imogen  the  filial  devotion  of  Cordelia,  and  to  Cordelia 
the  conjugal  virtues  of  Imogen,  still  they  would  remain  perfectly 
distinct  as  women.  What  is  it,  then,  which  lends  to  Cordelia 
that  peculiar  and  individual  truth  of  character  which  distinguish- 
es her  from  every  other  human  being  ? 

'It  is  a  natural  reserve,  a  tardiness  of  disposition  "which 
often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  which  it  intends  to  do," — a  sub- 
dued quietness  of  deportment  and  expression — a  veiled  shyness 
thrown  over  all  her  emotions,  her  language  and  her  manner — 
making  the  outward  demonstration  invariably  fall  short  of  what 
we  know  to  be  the  feeling  within.  Not  only  is  the  portrait  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  interesting  in  itself,  but  the  conduct  of  Cor- 
delia, and  the  part  which  she  bears  in  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
are  rendered  consistent  and  natural  by  the  wonderful  truth  and 
delicacy  with  which  this  peculiar  disposition  is  sustained  through* 
put  the  play.' 
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Many  have  written  well — ourselves  mayhap  among  the  num- 
ber— of  Cordelia ;  none  better  than  Charles  Lamb  and  Mrs. 
Jameson.  But  here  is  something  at  least  as  good — pardon  the 
harmless  vanity  of  a  simple  old  man  : — 

'  In  early  youth,  and  more  particularly  if  we  are  gifted  with 
lively  imagination,  such  a  character  as  that  of  Cordelia  is  calcu- 
lated above  every  other  to  impress  and  captivate  us.  Anything 
like  mystery,  anything  withheld  or  withdrawn  from  our  notice, 
seizes  on  our  fancy  by  awakening  our  curiosity.  Then  we  are 
won  more  by  what  we  half  perceive  and  half  create,  than  by 
what  is  openly  expressed  and  freely  bestowed.  But  this  feeling 
is  a  part  of  our  young  life  :  when  time  and  years  have  chilled 
us,  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  send  our  souls  abroad,  nor 
from  our  own  superfluity  of  life  and  sensibility  spare  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  we  build  a  shrine  for  our  idol — then  do  we 
seek,  we  ask,  we  thirst  for  that  warmth  'of  frank,  confiding  ten- 
derness, which  revives  in  us  the  withered  affections  and  feelings, 
buried  but  not  dead.  Then  the  excess  of  love  is  welcomed, 
not  repelled — it  is  gracious  to  us  as  the  sun  and  dew  to  the 
seared  and  riven  trunk,  with  its  few  green  leaves.  Lear  is 
old — "  fourscore  and  upward  " — but  we  see  what  he  has  been 
in  former  days  :  the  ardent  passions  of  youth  have  turned  to 
rashness  and  wilfulness  ;  he  is  long  passed  that  age  when  we 
are  more  blessed  in  what  we  bestow  than  in  what  we  receive. 
When  he  says  to  his  daughters  "  I  gave  ye  all ! "  we  feel  that 
he  requires  all  in  return,  with  a  jealous,  restless,  exacting  affec- 
tion which  defeats  its  own  wishes.  How  many  such  are  there 
in  the  world  ?  How  many  to  sympathize  with  the  fiery,  fond 
old  man,  when  he  shrinks  as  if  petrified  from  Cordelia's  quiet 
calm  reply  ! 

'  But  all  must  yield  in  beauty  and  power  to  that  scene,  in 
which  her  poor  father  recognizes  her,  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
distraction,  asks  forgiveness  of  his  wronged  child.  The  subdued 
pathos  and  simplicity  of  Cordelia's  character,  her  quiet  but  in- 
tense feeling,  the  misery  and  humiliation  of  the  bewildered  old 
man,  are  brought  before  us  in  so  few  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  sustained  with  such  a  deep  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  inner- 
most workings  of  the  human  heart,  that  as  there  is  nothing  sur- 
passing this  scene  in  Shakspeare  himself,  so  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  compared  to  it  in  any  other  writer. 

'  We  lose  sight  of  Cordelia  during  the  whole   of  the  second 

nd  third,  and  great  part  of  the  fourth  act ;  but  towards  the  con  - 

elusion  she  reappears.     Just  as  our  sense  of  human  misery  and 

wickedness,  being  carried  to  the  extreme  height,  becomes  near- 
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ly  intolerable,  "  like  an  engine  wrenching  our  frame  of  nature 
from  its  fixed  place,"  then,  like  a  redeeming  angel,  she  descends 
to  mingle  in  the  scene,  "  loosening  the  springs  of  pity  in  our 
eyes,"  and  relieving  the  impressions  of  pain  and  terror  by  those 
of  admiration  and  a  tender  pleasure.  For  the  catastrophe,  it  is 
indeed  terrible  !  wondrous  terrible '  When  Lear  enters  with  Cor- 
delia dead  in  his  arms,  compassion  and  awe  so  seize  on  all  our 
faculties,  that  we  are  left  only  in  silence  and  tears.  But  if  I 
might  judge  from  my  own  sensations,  the  catastrophe  of  Lear 
is  not  so  overwhelming  as  the  catastrophe  of  Othello.  We  do 
not  turn  away  with  the  same  feeling  of  absolute  unmitigated  de- 
spair. Cordelia  is  a  saint  ready  prepared  for  heaven — our  earth 
is  not  good  enough  for  her :  and  Lear  ! — O  who,  after  sufferings 
and  tortures  such  as  his,  would  wish  to  see  his  life  prolonged  ? 
What !  replace  a  sceptre  in  that  shaking  hand  ? — a  crown  upon 
that  old  grey  head,  on  which  the  tempest  had  poured  in  its  wrath  ? 
— on  which  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunders  and  the  winged 
lightnings  had  spent  their  fury  ? — O  never,  never ! 

"  Let  him  pass  !  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer."  ' 

[Blackwood's  Magazine.] 


THE      TRAVELEE      S      EVENING      SONG, 

BY    MRS.    HEMANS. 

Father,,  guide  me  !     Day  declines, 
Hollow  winds  are  in  the  pines  ; 
Darkly  waves  each  giant-bough 
O'er  the  sky's  last  crimson  glow ; 
Hushed  is  now  the  convent's  bell, 
Which  erewhile  with  breezy  swell 
From  the  purple  mountains  bore 
Greeting  to  the  sunset-shore. 
Now  the  sailor's  vesper-hymn 

Dies  away. 
Father !  in  the  forest  dim 

Be  my  stay ! 
In  the  low  and  shivering  thrill 
Of  the  leaves,  that  late  hung  still ; 
In  the  dull  and  muffled  tone 
Of  the  sea-wave's  distant  moan ; 

44* 
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In  the  deep  tints  of  the  sky, 
There  are  signs  of  tempest  nigh. 
Ominous,  with  sullen  sound, 
Falls  the  closing  dusk  around. 
Father !  through  the  storm  and  shade, 

O'er  the  wild, 
Oh !  be  Thou  the  lone  one's  aid — 

Save  thy  child ! 
Many  a  swift  and  sounding  plume 
Homewards,  through  the  boding  gloom, 
O'er  my  way  hath  flitted  fast, 
Since  the  farewell  sunbeam  passed 
From  the  chesnut's  ruddy  bark, 
And  the  pools,  now  low  and  dark, 
Where  the  wakening  night-winds  sigh 
Through  the  long  reeds  mournfully. 
Homeward,  homeward,  all  things  haste — 

God  of  might! 
Shield  the  homeless  midst  the  waste, 

Be  his  light! 
In  his  distant  cradle-nest, 
Now  my  babe  is  laid  to  rest ; 
Beautiful  his  slumber  seems 
With  a  glow  of  heavenly  dreams  ; 
Beautiful,  o'er  that  bright  sleep, 
Hang  soft  eyes  of  fondness  deep, 
Where  his  mother  bends  to  pray 
For  the  loved  and  far  away. — 
Father !  guard  that  household  bower, 

Hear  that  prayer ! 
Back,  through  thine  all-guiding  power, 

Lead  me  there ! 
Darker,  wilder,  grows  the  night — 
Not  a  star  sends  quivering  light 
Through  the  massy  arch  of  shade 
By  the  stern  old  forest  made. 
Thou  !  to  whose  unslumbering  eyes 
All  my  pathway  open  lies, 
By  thy  Son,  who  knew  distress 
In  the  lonely  wilderness, 
Where  no  roof  to  that  blest  head 

Shelter  gave — • 
Father !  through  the  time  of  dread, 

Save,  oh !  save ! 
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TJie  Literary  Remains  of  John  G.  C.  Brainard,  with  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life.     By  J.  G.  Whittieb.     Hartford. 

Poetry  has  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  possessing  indeed 
an  interest  for  him  whose  mind  is  devoted  to  it,  but  as  scarcely 
productive  of  real  and  visible  advantage — as  rather  fitted  to  pass 
away  an  hour  of  leisure,  than  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  mind. 
But  the  effect  of  true  poetry — that  which  selects  and  brings  to 
view  the  beautiful,  the  true,  in  the  colors  of  enchantment  in 
which  they  should  ever  be  clothed — is  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
mind,  and  to  bring  into  action  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 
True,  the  imagination,  which  is  one  of  its  essential  requirements, 
being  too  often  unrestrained,  unfits  the  poet  for  pursuits  of  se- 
verer study,  and,  compared  with  the  fairy  realms  of  its  own  crea- 
tion, makes  the  world  appear  cold  and  unprepossessing.  But, 
in  spite  of  this,  he  may  say  with  Coleridge,  '  Poetry  has  been 
to  me  its  own  exceeding  great  reward.'  There  are  hours  of 
rich  enjoyment  for  him,  which  the  world  knows  not  of ;  and 
when  the  lip,  which  was  eloquent,  has  became  mute — the  eye, 
which  was  lit  up  with  intellect,  has  became  dim — and  the  heart, 
which  was  warmed  with  the  purest  feeling,  has  become  cold — 
there  is  left  behind  a  memorial  which  cannot  pass  away. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Brainard  ; 
it  has  been  touchingly  given  in  the  following  lines  of  Mrs.  Si- 
gourney — 

'  Yet  doth  thine  image,  warm  and  deathless,  dwell 
With  those  who  prize  the  minstrel's  hallowed  lore  ; 
And  still  thy  music,  like  a  treasured  spell, 
Thrills  deep  within  our  souls. — Lamented  bard,  farewell.' 

The  writings  of  Brainard  have  always  been  much  admired,  and 
now  receive  a  greater  interest,  mingled  with  regret,  at  his  early 
death.  From  the  haste  and  carelessness  which  are  visible  in 
many  of  his  productions,  we  ask  ourselves  what  they  would 
have  been  when  his  mind  had  beecome  more  matured  and  bet- 
ter prepared  for  those  studies  which  in  its  youth  appeared  te- 
dious.    They  might  have  met  with  greater  pretension  the  eye 
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of  the  world,  but  could  hardly  have  indicated  a  brighter,  a 
more  modest  genius,  than  lives  upon  the  pages  which  are  before 
us.  Whittier,  in  his  interesting  life  of  Brainard,  speaks  of  him 
at  his  entrance  into  college  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  :  '  His 
genius  was  not  of  that  startling  nature,  which  blazes  out  sud- 
denly from  the  chaos  of  an  unformed  character,  dazzling  with  its 
unexpected  brilliance.  It  developed  itself  gradually  and  quietly. 
It  was  perceptible  to  others,  even  before  its  possessor  seemed 
conscious  of  its  influence.  Never  intrusive,  and  always  shrink- 
ing from  competition,  it  called  forth  an  admiration  which  had  no 
alloy  of  envy.  There  was  a  modesty  in  the  manifestations  of  his 
genius,  a  disinterestedness,  at  times  almost  approaching  careless- 
ness, which  discovered  no  inclination  to  contend  for  those 
honors  which  all  felt  were  within  his  grasp.' 

We  are  not  surprised,  after  reading  this  description,  to  find 
him,  when  his  college  life  was  over,  inactive  and  hardly  equal- 
ing the  anticipations  of  his  friends.  Genius  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar sorrows,  and  its  own  joys — a  pleasure  in  remaining  listless 
when  others  would  look  lor  vigor — and  in  wasting  its  strength 
in  paths  where  others  can  perceive  no  beauty  or  loveliness.  In 
his  own  language,  '  he  was  of  a  temperament  much  too  sensi- 
tive for  his  own  comfort,  in  a  calling  (the  law)  which  exposed 
him  to  personal  altercation,  contradiction,  and  that  sharp  and 
harsh  collision  which  tries  and  strengthens  the  passions  of  the 
heart,  at  least  as  much  as  it  does  the  faculties  of  the  mind.' 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  to  our  readers  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Whittier  respecting  the  success  of  his  poetry,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  with  more  of  zeal,  and,  we  are  confident,  of  pleasure, 
than  the  study  of  law  could  have  awakened  in  him. 

'  The  originality  and  spirit  of  his  poetical  writings  soon  attract- 
ed attention.  His  pieces  were  extensively  copied,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  high  encomium.  The  voice  of  praise  is  always 
sweet,  but  doubly  so  when  it  falls  for  the  first  titne  upon  a 
youthful  ear.  But  Brainard  was  one  of  those  who  "  bear  their 
faculties  meekly."  He  held  on  the  quiet  and  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  apparently  regardless  of  that  prodigality  of  intellectual 
beauty  which  blossomed  around  him.  With  but  a  moiety  of  his 
powers,  more  ardent  and  aspiring  spirits  would  have  striven 
mightily  for  the  sunshine  of  applause.  Brainard  sought  the 
shade  ;  the  fine  current  of  his  mind,  like  the  sacred  river  of  the 
Kublo  Khan,  "  meandering  with  an  easy  motion,"  in  the  si- 
lence and  the  coolness  of  abstracted  thought,  far  below  the 
noisy  and  heated  atmosphere  of  the  world.     Its  music  was  for 
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himself  alone.     It  was  like  that  hidden  brooklet  of  which  Cole- 
ridge speaks — 

"  To  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singing  a  quiet  tune."  ' 

We  have  given  this  description  in  the  language  of  Whittier, 
both  because  we  think  it  beautiful,  and  because,  to  our  surprise,  the 
volume  of  Brainard's  poems  bas  been  but  little  circulated  in  this 
direction.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  sweet,  yet  bold  poe- 
try ;  so  natural  in  its  images,  that  we  can  almost  see  the  lonely 
sea-bird  covering  with  the  shadow  of  its  wing  the  foundering 
wreck. 

THE    SEA-BIRD'S    SONG. 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death  ; 
Who,  to  fear  of  the  tempest  a  stranger, 
Sees  the  last  buhble  burst  of  his  breath  ? 
"Pis  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on. despair, 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 
The  only  witness  there. 

Who  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildly 

Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze? 
Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly 

Are  clasp'd  in  the  arms  of  the  seas  ? 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  &c. 

Who  hovers  on  high  o'er  the  lover, 

And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck  ? 
Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover, 

With  its  shadow,  the  foundering  wreck  ? 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  &c. 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow, 

My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave  ; 
I  shall  take  to  my  breast  for  a  pillow, 

The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 

I'm  a  sea-bird,  &c. 

My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted, 

When  hoarse  the  wild  winds  veer  about ; 
My  eye,  when  the  bark  is  benighted, 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  out. 
I'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  despair; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 
The  only  witness  there. 

Brainard  is  represented  as  sensitive  to  a  fault — with  but  little 
desire  for  distinction,  and  with  little  of  that  worldly  prudence 
which  is  necessary  to  stir  the  mind  into  action.  The  relaxation 
to  which  he  subjected  himself  may  account  in  some  degree  for 
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the  inequality  of  his  writings — many  being  truly  beautiful  and 
appealing  directly  to  the  heart,  while  there  are  others  which  we 
should  hardly  imagine  could  have  come  from  the  same  source. 
We  perceive  no  indications  of  a  diseased  mind — none  of  that 
melancholy,  oftentimes  affected,  which  characterizes  the  pro- 
ductions of  many  writers.  There  is  a  health  and  vigor  in  the 
style  of  Brainard  which  we  admire,  although  we  look  upon  these 
poems  rather  as  indications  of  that  which  he  might  have  effect- 
ed, than  as  effects  the  highest  of  which  his  mind  was  capable. 

The  lines  to  the  Connecticut  River,  which  we  insert  below. 
are  very  fine.  We  love  the  poetry  which  describes  the  scene- 
ry and  the  localities  of  our  country  ;  which  places  before  us,  so 
that  we  can  almost  hear  the  music  of  their  waters,  the  rivers 
and  streams  and  little  brooks  of  our  native  land.  Such  is  the 
fitting  sphere  for  the  poet — to  go  forth  into  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  let  the  harmony  of  nature  stir  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  cor- 
respondent cheerfulness.  Let  him  throw  off  the  weariness  of 
confinement,  the  melancholy  which  is  its  attendant ;  and  find, 
in  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  her  beauties,  that  calmness 
which  belongs  to  a  well-regulated  mind. 

TO    THE    CONNECTICUT    RIVER. 

From  that  lone  lake,  the  sweetest  of  the  chain 
That  links  the  mountain  to  the  mighty  main, 
Fresh  from  the  rock  and  swelling  by  the  tree, 
Rushing  to  meet  and  dare  and  breast  the  sea — 
Fair,  noble,  glorious  river!  in  thy  wave 
The  sunniest,  slopes  and  sweetest  pastures  lave  ; 
The  mountain  torrent,  with  its  wintry  roar, 
Springs  from  its  home  and  leaps  upon  thy  shore  : — 
The  promontories  love  thee — and  for  this 
Turn  their  rough  cheeks  and  stay  thee  for  thy  kiss. 

#  *  #  #  * 

The  young  oak  greets  thee  at  the  water's  edge, 
Wet  by  the  wave,  though  anchor'd  in  the  ledge. 
— 'Tis  there  the  otter  dives,  the  beaver  feeds, 
Where  pensive  oziers  dip  their  willowy  weeds, 
And  there  the  wild  cat  purs  amid  her  brood, 
And  trains  them,  in  the  sylvan  solitude, 
To  watch  the  squirrel's  leap,  or  mark  the  mink 
Paddling  the  water  by  the  quiet  brink  ; 
Or  to  out-gaze  the  grey  owl  in  the  dark, 
Or  hear  the  young  fox  practising  to  bark. 

Dark  as  the  frost-nipped  leaves  that  strewed  the  ground, 
The  Indian  hunter  here  his  shelter  found  ; 
Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrows  true, 
Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe, 
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Spcnred  the  quick  salmon  leaping  up  the  full, 
And  slew  the  deer  without  the  rifle  ball. 
I  tere  his  young  squaw  her  cradling  tree  would  choose, 
Singing  her  chant  to  hush  her  swart  pappoose, 
Here  stain  her  quills  and  string  her  trinkets  rude, 
And  weave  her  warrior's  wampum  in  the  wood. 
— No  more  shall  they  thy  welcome  water  bless, 
No  more  their  forms  thy  moonlit  bank  shall  press, 
No  more  be  heard,  from  mountain  or  from  grove, 
His  whoop  of  slaughter,  or  her  song  of  love. 

Thou  didst  not  shake,  thou  didst  not  shrink,  when  late 
The  mountain-top  shut  down  its  ponderous  gate, 
Tumbling  its  tree-grown  ruins  to  thy  side, 
An  avalanche  of  acres  at  a  slide. 
Nor  dost  though  stay,  when  winter's  coldest  breath 
Howls  through  the  woods  and  sweeps  along  the  heath — 
One  mighty  sigh  relieves  thy  icy  breast, 
And  wakes  thee  from  the  calmness  of  thy  rest. 

Down  sweeps  the  torrent  ice — it  may  not  stay 
By  rock  or  bridge,  in  narrow  or  in  bay — 
Swift,  swifter  to  the  heaving  sea  itfgoes, 
And  leaves  thee  dimpling  in  thy  sweet  repose. 
— Yet  as  the  unharmed  swallow  skims  his  way, 
And  lightly  drops  his  pinions  in  thy  spray, 
So  the  swift  sail  shall  seek  thy  inland  seas, 
And  swell  and  whiten  in  thy  purer  breeze — 
New  paddles  dip  thy  waters,  and  strange  oars 
Feather  thy  waves  and  touch  thy  noble  shores. 

Thy  noble  shores  !  where  the  tall  steeple  shines, 
At  midday,  higher  than  thy  mountain  pines — 
Where  the  white  schoolhouse  with  its  daily  drill 
Of  sunburnt  children,  smiles  upon  the  hill — 
Where  the  neat  village  grows  upon  the  eye, 
Decked  forth  in  nature's  sweet  simplicity — 
Where  hard-won  competence,  the  farmer's  wealth, 
Gains  merit,  honor,  and  gives  labor  health — 
Where  Goldsmith's  self  might  send  his  exiled  band 
To  find  a  new  '  Sweet  Auburn  '  in  our  land. 


In  what  Arcadian,  what  Utopian  ground 
Are  warmer  hearts  or  manlier  feelings  found, 
More  hospitable  welcome,  or  more  zeal 
To  make  the  curious  '  tarrying  '  stranger  feel 
That,  next  to  home,  here  best  may  he  abide, 
To  rest  and  cheer  him  by  the  chimney  side  ; 
Drink  the  hale  Farmer's  cider,  as  he  hears 
From  the  grey  dame  the  tale  of  other  years ; 
Cracking  his  shagbarks,  as  the  aged  crone, 
Mixing  the  true  and  doubtful  into  one, 
Tells  how  the  Indian  scalped  the  helpless  child 
And  bore  its  shrieking  mother  to  the  wild, 
Butchered  the  father  hastening  to  his  home, 
Seeking  his  cottage— finding  but  his  tomb  ; 
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How  drums  and  flags  and  troops  were  seen  on  high, 
Wheeling  and  charging  in  the  northern  sky, 
And  that  she  knew  what  these  wild  tokens  meant, 
When  to  the  Old  French  War  her  husband  went. 
I^ow,  by  the  thunder-blasted  tree,  was  hid 
The  golden  spoils  of  far-famed  Robert  Kidd; 
And  then  the  chubby  grand-child  wants  to  know 
About  the  ghosts  and  witches  long  ago, 
That  haunted  the  old  swamp. 

The  clock  strikes  ten — 
The  prayer  is  said,  nor  unforgotten  then 
The  stranger  in  their  gates  ;  a  decent  rule 
Of  Elders  in  thy  puritanic  school. 


Stream  of  my  sleeping  Fathers!  when  the  sound 
Of  coming  war  echoed  thy  hills  around, 
How  did  thy  sons  start  forth  from  every  glade, 
Snatching  the  musket  where  they  left  the  spade  ! 
How  did  their  mothers  urge  them  to  the  fight, 
Their  sisters  tell  them  to  defend  the  right ! 
How  bravely  did  they  stand,  how  nobk/fall, 
The  earth  their  coffin  and  the  turf  their  pall  ! 
How  did  the  aged  pastor  light  his  eye, 
When,  to  his  flock,  he  read  the  purpose  high 
And  stern  reso'lve,  whate'er  the  toil  may  be, 
To  pledge  life,  name,  fame,  all — for  Liberty  !  , 
— Cold  is  the  hand  that  penned  that  glorious  page — 
Still  in  the  grave  the  body  of  that  sage 
Whose  lips  ofeloquence  and  heart  of  zeal, 
Made  Patriots  act  and  listening  Statesmen  feel — 
Brought  thy  Green  Mountains  down  upon  their  foes, 
And  thy  white  summits  melted  of  their  snows, 
While  every  vale  to  which  his  voice  could  come, 
Rang  with  the  fife  and  echoed  to  the  drum. 

Bold  River  !  better  suited  are  thy  waves 
To  nurse  the  laurels  clust'ring  round  their  graves 
Than  many  a  distant  stream,  that  soaks  the  mud, 
Where  thy  brave  sons  have  shed  their  gallant  blood, 
And  felt,  beyond  all  other  mortal  pain, 
They  ne'er  should  see  their  happy  home  again. 

Thou  hadst  a  poet  onee — and  he  could  tell, 
Most  tunefully,  whate'er  to  thee  befell, 
Could  fill  each  pastoral  reed  upon  the  shore — 
— But  we  shall  hear  his  classic  lays  no  more  ! 
He  loved  thee,  but  he  took  his  aged  way, 
By  Erie's  shore,  and  Perry's  glorious  bay, 
To  where  Detroit  looks  out  amidst  the  wood, 
Remote  beside  the  dreary  solitude. 

Yet  for  his  brow  thy  ivy  leaf  shall  spread, 
The  freshest  myrtle  lift  its  berried  head, 
And  our  gnarled  Charter  oak  put  forth  a  bough, 
Whose  leaves  shall  grace  thy  Trumbull's  honored  brow. 
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A       MELANCHOLY       TALE. 

•  The  object  poisons  sight — let  it  be  hid.' — Shakspeare. 

At  the  time  when  our  scene  opens,  the  most  considerable  per- 
son in  Vermont  was  Erasmus  Wertly,  a  wealthy  farmer,  re- 
siding in  a  large  stone  edifice  which  overlooked  a  deep  glen 
through  which  the  wintry  wind  howled  and  shrieked,  as,  in  its 
sweeping  course,  it  encountered  tufted  crags,  rifted  rocks,  and 
wild  forests  of  fadeless  green. 

But  when  the  sheeted  earth  was  ridged  by  piles  of  snow, 
and  the  desolation  of  winter  marked  the  naked  fields,  Mr. 
Wertly  and  his  little  family  assembled  around  the  yawning  ca- 
vern which  our  forefathers  were  wont  to  term  a  fireplace,  laugh- 
ed at  the  raging  storm  without,  and  enjoyed  all  those  simple 
comforts  which  await  the  industrious  and  the  frugal  who  are 
not  too  proud  to  be  happy. 

The  country  was  thinly  settled,  and  the  Wertly  family  were 
not  often  troubled  with  visiters.  They  knew  little  of  the  busy 
world ;  and  indeed  in  our  country,  news  was  not  then  so  plen- 
tiful a  commodity  as  at  present.  Nullification  and  velocipedes, 
railroads,  steamboats,  kaleidoscopes,  wooden  nutmegs,  and 
the  cholera,  had  not  come  into  fashion ;  and  newspapers 
were  deemed  as  great  a  curiosity  as  honesty  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  or  common  sense  in  a  poet. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  solitary  traveler  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door,  and  found  a  welcome  in  this  abode  of  plenty  and 
cheerfulness.     But  the  family  were  somewhat  startled,  when 
during  a  dark  night  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  there  came  on 
the  blast  a  wailing  cry  which  sounded  like  a  child  in  distress. 
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Mr.  Wertly  started  from  his  oaken  chair,  drew  on  his  ponde- 
rous boots,  took  his  staff  and  sallied  forth.  The  good  wife 
begged  him  to  be  careful  and  not  expose  himself  to  needless 
danger,  while  the  children  ran  to  the  door  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  their  sire. 

'  If  I  thought  it  was  a  catamount,'  said  Mr.  Wertly,  hesitat- 
ing. His  wife  turned  pale,  and  the  little  girls  trembled,  when 
their  brother,  whose  age  scarcely  exceeded  eleven  years,  step- 
ped forward  and  said,  '  Oh  no — it  was  no  catamount — 'twas 
some  poor  creature  perishing  wTith  cold.  I  will  go,  sir,  if  you 
are  afraid  ! ' 

Mr.  Wertly,  who  was  already  out  of  hearing,  took  his  way 
directly  to  the  glen,  with  cautious  steps,  however,  and  occa- 
sionally pausing  to  listen  if  peradventure  the  sound  might  be  re- 
peated. 

After  groping  about  some  time  amongst  the  crackling  alders 
and  wild  briars,  and  not  discovering  anything,  Mr.  Wertly  turned 
again  towards  the  house.  He  had  not  walked  far  in  that  direction, 
before  he  heard  a  low  murmur  at  his  side ;  and  looking  towards 
a  large  rock,  saw  a  diminutive  figure  seated  upon  the  ground. 
He  approached  it,  and  his  compassion  was  painfully  excited 
when  he  found  a  little  girl,  thinly  clad,  and  nearly  stiff  with 
the  cold — her  slender  arm  thrown  over  a  shelf  of  the  rock, 
her  head  drooping  on  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  closed  in  that 
sleep  which  if  uninterrupted  ends  in  death. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  the  little  sufferer  to  his 
house. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  and  the  light  fell  upon  her  features, 
the  whole  family  were  struck  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  young  stranger.  The  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  the  ele- 
gance of  her  form,  and  the  expression  of  her  fine  countenance, 
filled  them  with  admiration  :  but  when  after  they  had  resusci- 
tated her  inanimate  clay,  and  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  went 
forth  like  the  sighing  of  the  iEolian  harp  ;  when  her  dark  eyes 
beamed  with  lively  gratitude  and  tenderness,  they  were  perfectly 
enraptured,  and  hastily  inquired  what  mischance  had  thrown 
so  lovely  a  creature  in  their  way.  She  said  that  her  name  was 
Almira  Marion.  She  was  brought  up  near  the  sea-board  by  a 
woman  who  was  not  her  mother.  A  few  months  ago  a 
tall  gentleman  came  to  the  house  where  she  lived  and  took  her 
away.  He  carried  her  to  a  cottage  in  the  woods,  and  gave  her 
to  an  old  woman,  with  whom  she  lived  until  lately,  when  the 
tall  gentleman  came  with  a  horse,  took  her  up  before  him  on 
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the  saddle,  drove  into  the  glen,  and  there  setting  her  down  left 
her  to  perish. 

*  And  who  are  your  parents  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Wertly. 

'  I  don't  know,'  replied  the  little  girl,  and  burst  into  tears. 

'  No  matter,'  said  Andrew,  the  little  boy,  approaching  her 
and  taking  one  of  her  hands,  '  my  parents  shall  be  yours,  and 
you  shall  be  my  sister.' 

The  artless  girl  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the  face  a  moment, 
then  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  affection- 
ately. 

Such  was  the  introduction  of  Almira  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wertly,  and  from  that  time  forward  she  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  family. 

As  she  grew  up,  the  charms  of  her  mind  were  found  equal 
to  those  of  her  person ;  and  the  kindness  of  her  disposition,  the 
devoted  attention  which  she  paid  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
her  foster  parents,  amply  repaid  them  for  their  care  of  her  child- 
hood. Although  almost  wholly  self-educated,  she  attained  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  native  language  ;  and  as  she  pos- 
sessed considerable  natural  talent,  the  simple  productions  of  her 
juvenile  pen  met  with  universal  approbation.  She  had  not  re- 
course to  many  books,  but  the  few  authors  whom  she  read 
might  well  say  that  they  had  not  sown  their  seed  on  sterile 
ground. 

In  her  fifteenth  year  she  wrote  the  following  lines,  founded, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive,  upon  a  scripture  story. 

jephthah's  daughter. 

He  came,  the  chief  of  Israel's  host, 

Fresh  from  the  field  of  slaughter, 
With  triumph  on  his  bloody  brow — 

He  met  his  only  daughter. 

A  sickness  seized  the  father's  heart, 

That  spirit  erst  so  bold 
Shook  in  its  sternness  like  the  rock 

From  which  the  waters  rolled. 

One  madd'ning  look,  one  last  farewell, 

He  gave  the  shudd'ring  fair — 
And  wildly  then  his  vow  proclaimed, 

And  swore  fulfilment  there. 

She  took  her  harp — by  Jordan's  stream 

She  wandered  sad  along, 
And  on  the  wave  of  Galilee 

She  poured  her  plaintive  song. 
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Wild  was  her  strain  on  Judah's  heights ; 

And  through  the  valleys  rung 
The  echoes  of  her  trembling  voice, 

The  cedar  groves  among. 

The  shepherd  started  from  his  nook, 

The  maidens  flocked  around, 
Their  sighs  chimed  with  her  minstrelsy 

And  swelled  its  wailing  sound. 

Then  from  the  field  a  youthful  chief 

Came  flushed  with  martial  joy, 
His  brow  was  bound  with  myrtle  wreath — 

The  maiden  loved  the  boy. 

He  met  her  on  the  mountains  hoar, 

He  knew  the  nymph  afar, 
And  flew  to  offer  at  her  shrine 

The  wrested  spoils  of  war. 

He  bounded  over  rock  and  steep, 

Fleet  as  the  agile  roe, 
But  in  the  hour  of  victory 

He  hears  the  notes  of  woe. 

He  madly  pressed  the  maiden's  side, 

No  welcome  waits  him  now  ; 
He  shrunk  from  her  unearthly  gaze, 

The  terrors  of  her  brow. 

She  sees  him  not,  she  hears  him  not, 

Nor  recks  his  mute  despair  ; 
Her  eyes,  raised  to  her  father's  God, 

Are  asking  counsel  there. 

Ah  !  rue  betide  that  virgin  soul 

In  purpose  wound  too  high — 
Young  hearts  may  bear  until  they  break 

With  their  deep  agony. 

Two  tombs  were  raised  among  the  reeds, 

Half  hid  from  mortal  eyes, 
That  tell  of  Jephthah's  victory 

And  his  dread  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Wertly  had  two  daughters  and  one  son  ;  and  while  the 
girls  were  totally  eclipsed  by  the  superior  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  Almira,  young  Andrew  gave  evidence  of  a  mind 
by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  the  lovely  foundling.  Andrew 
had  loved  her  with  a  childish  affection  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  meeting  ;  but  when  the  down  began  to  appear  upon  his 
cheek,  and  the  resolution  of  manhood  to  fire  his  large  black 
eyes,  his  attentions  to  Almira  assumed  a  more  decided  com- 
plexion. 
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With  her  he  conversed  long  and  frequently  ;  with  her  he 
rambled  through  the  romantic  scenes  which  surrounded  his  fa- 
ther's mansion,  and  their  conversation  was  the  language  of  poe- 
try and  of  love.  Andrew  was  enthusiastic,  generous,  brave,  and 
talented  ;  but  his  countenance  was  marked  by  an  expression  of 
melancholy  which  spoke  a  heart  too  sensitive  to  endure  with  in- 
difference the  rough  schooling  which  Nature  inflicts  upon  all  her 
children.  When  Andrew  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
father  made  known  to  him  his  wish  that  he  would  repair  to 
Boston,  and  finish  his  education  in  an  academy  kept  in  that 
city. 

Andrew  at  first  embraced  the  proposal  with  great  joy  ;  but 
when  he  thought  of  Almira,  that  lovely  and  devoted  creature, 
who  had  shared  alike  his  joys  and  his  sorrows — who  alone  could 
console  him  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  without  whom  happiness 
was  but  a  name,  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish,  and  he  could 
scarcely  muster  sufficient  fortitude  to  prepare  for  his  departure. 

But  when  the  hour  of  separation  came,  his  resolution  wholly 
forsook  him.  He  bathed  her  hand  with  his  tears,  his  breast 
heaved  with  sighs,  and  he  finally  declared  that  he  could  not 
leave  her. 

His  father  hereupon  gave  him  permission  to  return  home  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  quarter  on  a  visit.  Almira  bowed 
submissively  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Wertly,  and  restrained  her  emo- 
tion as  much  as  possible  ;  but  her  pale  cheek  and  quivering  lip 
told  but  too  plainly  how  much  agony  it  cost  her  to  pronounce 
that  heart-breaking  word,  Farewell,  to  her  beloved  Andrew. 

He  at  length  set  out  for  Boston,  and  arrived  without  any  par- 
ticular adventure.  Although  born  and  nurtured  in  shades, 
Andrew  possessed  a  mind  devoid  of  all  narrow  conceits  and 
rustic  vulgarity. 

The  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  the  nobleness  of  his  senti- 
ments procured  him  the  esteem  of  his  school-fellow's  ;  while  his 
vigorous  intellect  and  powerful  conception  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  his  teachers. 

He  was  noticed  by  some  of  the  most  influential  characters  in  the 
city,  and  introduced  into  the  most  respectable  society.  Wealth 
and  beauty  surrounded  him ;  but  as  his  was  a  soul  which  could 
not  be  debased  by  the  conversation  of  the  ignorant  and  unwor- 
thy, so  on  the  other  hand  it  was  proof  against  the  allurements 
of  fashion  and  the  whisperings  of  vanity.  He  could  not  avoid 
observing  the  partiality  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  many  a 
45* 
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wealthy  heiress  and  toasted  beauty  of  Boston  ;  but  his  constant 
heart  was  unmoved  by  flattery,  and  he  sighed  for  his  absent  Al- 
mira. 

When  Andrew's  first  quarter  expired,  he  acquainted  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  with  his  intention  to  visit  his  parents;  but 
that  gentleman  deprecated  the  step,  and  insisted  strenuously 
that  he  should  remain  at  the  school  until  the  vacation,  which 
would  take  place  in  about  eight  months. 

1  We  cannot  spare  you,  my  son,'  said  he  ;  '  we  anticipate 
giving  an  exhibition  in  a  few  weeks,  and  without  you  the  per- 
formance would  go  off  shabbily  ;  besides,  you  will  lose  your 
place  at  the  head  of  your  class.' 

Andrew  replied  that  he  was  in  want  of  some  necessaries — 
that  as  he  came  away  with  the  intention  of  returning  home 
soon,  he  was  but  ill  supplied  with  clothing  and  pocket  money 
for  so  long  a  stay. 

'  Apropos  ! '  cried  the  old  gentleman,  '  my  nephew  is  going 
to  Vermont  next  week,  and  will  cheerfully  execute  any  com- 
mission with  which  you  see  fit  to  entrust  him.' 

Andrew  sighed  heavily,  but  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  soli- 
citations of  his  preceptor.  He  loaded  the  messenger  with  pre- 
sents for  Almira,  accompanied  with  a  long  letter,  every  word  of 
which  was  calculated  to  operate  upon  her  heart  '  like  a  grenado 
shot  into  a  magazine.' 

The  time  passed  slowly  away  to  Andrew  until  the  young 
man  returned.  He  brought  an  answer  to  the  letter  which  An- 
drew had  sent  to  Almira.  It  was  couched  in  such  thrilling 
terms  of  affection  and  tender  regard,  that  his  eyes  filled  fast 
while  he  was  reading  it ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  postscript, 
in  which  she  gently  chid  him  for  extending  the  term  of  his  ab- 
sence to  so  distant  a  period,  and  expressed  her  fears  that  he 
had  found  more  powerful  attractions  in  the  fashionable  circles 
of  Boston  than  his  poor  solitary  Almira  could  boasVof,  he  con- 
demned himself  for  listening  to  the  persuasions  of  his  principal, 
and  resolved  to  set  out  immediately  for  home.  As  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  he  retired  to  rest;  and  the  morning  brought  with 
it  a  degree  of  composure  to  his  perturbed  spirits.  He  content- 
ed himself  with  writing  a  letter  to  Almira,  in  which  he  assured 
her  that  his  heart  was  unchanged,  and  that  his  sufferings,  while 
removed  to  so  great  a  distance  from  his  only  kindred  spirit, 
were  almost  past  enduring,  and  would  admit  of  no  alleviation 
until  he  was  permitted  once  more  to  fold  her  in  his  arms  and 
tell  her  how  unutterably  dear  she  was  to  him. 
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He  laid  this  letter  by  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  for 
sending  it,  and  betook  himself  with  renewed  diligence  to  his 
studies.  He  counted  the  heavy  weeks  one  by  one  as  they 
rolled  sluggishly  away,  until  the  time  of  vacation  arrived. 

With  transport  he  hailed  the  rising  of  that  sun  which  should 
light  him  on  his  journey  homeward. 

He  had  received  a  letter  from  Almira,  in  which  she  informed 
him  that  she  resided  at  a  house  fifty  miles  distant  from  Mr. 
Wertly's  habitation,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  him  to  at- 
tend a  boarding  school  ;  and  requested  Andrew  to  apprize  her 
of  the  day  in  which  he  should  probably  reach  his  father's  house, 
that  she  might  repair  home  and  meet  him  there  on  his  arrival. 

Andrew  had  accordingly  written  to  her  several  weeks  before 
he  set  out,  but  having  inadvertently  stated  that  he  should  go 
home  in  a  kw  days,  he  judged  that  Almira  would  arrive  too 
soon  and  be  compelled  to  wait  some  time  for  his  appearance. 
This  consideration  rendered  him  very  impatient  to  commence 
his  journey.  Several  young  gentlemen  accompanied  Andrew 
to  the  country,  who  were  very  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
spending  the  month  of  August  in  the  cool  sequestered  retreat 
which  Andrew  had  described  to  them,  and  in  the  company  of 
their  beloved  schoolmate. 

Tv  ^  -B-  ^  ^ 

'Twas  at  the  close  of  a  hot,  sultry  day,  that  half  a  dozen  youths 
plunged  through  the  thicket  which  skirted  a  dark  wood,  and 
rushed  into  the  forest  that  intervened  between  the  highway 
and  the  stately  mansion  of  Mr.  Wertly.  They  bounded  over 
rock  and  crag  like  wild  deer  gamboling  in  their  own  native 
haunts,  and  the  merry  jest  and  loud  laugh  echoed  amongst  the 
dells  and  valley,  until  every  cavern  seemed  to  have  '  found  a 
tongue  '*  to  welcome  the  joyous  crew  to  the  solitudes  of  the 
wilderness. 

Y  et  not  all  of  the  little  company  joined  in  this  loud  expression 
of  mirth  and  thoughtless  glee.  One  of  their  number  walked 
steadily  forward,  scarcely  attending  to  the  repeated  inquiries 
and  observations  of  his  companions  ;  but  wrapped  in  moody  con- 
templation, and  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  turned 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  regardless  of  the  ro- 
mantic beauties  which  invited  the  attention  of  the  observing 
and  drew  from  the  rest  of  the  company  many  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  delight. 

*  '  Every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue.' — Byron. 
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But  the  twilight  was  soon  deepened  by  the  shades  of  night, 
and  the  merry  youths  drew  nearer  to  their  sombre  associate 
who  acted  as  pilot  upon  the  occasion. 

'  Now/  said  Andrew,  for  it  was  he,  '  you  must  take  heed  to 
your  steps  or  you  will  get  a  ducking.  Underneath  these 
trembling  sods  are  deep  streams  of  water,  which  generally  form 
part  of  a  lake,  which  I  presume  is  now  dry.'  As  they  emerged 
from  a  thick  clump  of  trees,  they  at  once  saw  the  bed  of  a 
small  lake,  which  as  Andrew  anticipated  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely dried  up  by  the  scorching  sun. 

'  I  see  a  good  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,'  exclaimed  one 
of  the  youngsters,  '  and  these  pebbles  on  the  shore  invite  us: 
to  try  our  skill.  You  wrere  always  a  good  shot,  Andrew  ;  can 
you  hit  yon  old  stump  that  sticks  up  in  the  mud  ? ' 

Hereupon  the  youths  picked  up  stones  and  commenced 
throwing  at  the  object,  which  was  however  scarcely  discernible 
through  the  gloom. 

The  impatient  Andrew  expressed  his  eagerness  to  continue 
their  journey,  but  his  companions  insisted  that  he  should  join 
with  them  in  their  sport. 

He  took  up  several  pebbles,  and  the  superiority  of  his  skill 
was  soon  made  manifest,  for  every  missile  which  he  hurled 
smote  the  object  with  so  much  force  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of 
its  protuberances. 

Having  concluded  this  amusement,  they  again  set  forward, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  had  cleared  the  forest,  and 
the  enraptured  Andrew  gave  a  loud  shout  as  the  light  from  his 
father's  windows  burst  upon  his  view. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  he  ascended  the  rocky  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stood  his  father's  bouse  ;  and  outstripping 
his  companions,  he  rushed  to  the  door.  In  a  moment  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  his  parents  and  sisters.  They  wel- 
comed him  cordially :  but  he  observed  on  the  countenance  of 
his  father  a  peculiar  expression  of  uneasiness  and  ill-concealed 
distress. 

He  perceived  that  Almira  was  absent.  He  looked  around 
the  room  inquiringly.  His  father  sighed.  Andrew  felt  faint, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  nearest  chair. 

He  dared  not  ask  for  Almira.  He  waited  with  dreadful  im- 
patience until  she  should  appear,  or  some  one  of  the  family 
should  mention  her  name.  His  parents  seemed  to  understand 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
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A  general  pause  ensued,  during  which  Andrew  remarked  the 
solemnity  of  his  father's  countenance,  Unable  longer  to  con- 
tain himself,  he  started  from  his  chair,  and  clasping  wildly  his 
father's  hand,  exclaimed:  '  Almira !  Oh!  answer  me,  quick; 
this  suspense  is  worse  than  death  !  Where — oh,  where  ' — the 
words  faltered  on  his  lips ;  for  the  continued  silence  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  the  cheerless  gloom  which  rested  on  their  faces,  sent 
an  icy  bolt  to  his  heart  which  chilled  him  with  despair.  His 
companions  now  entered.  They  looked  towards  Andrew,  but 
he  arose  not  to  introduce  them.  He  sat  near  his  father,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lips  of  the  old  man,  eager  to  devour  the 
first  syllable  which  should  drop  from  them.  The  young  men 
could  not  account  for  the  paleness  of  Andrew's  cheek  and  the 
agitation  of  his  whole  frame  ;  but  rightly  judging  that  some  dis- 
aster had  occurred  during  his  absence  from  home,  they  respect- 
ed his  sorrow,  and  quietly  seated  themselves  in  the  chairs  which 
the  girls  offered  them. 

Mr.  Wertly  soon  arose  and  beckoned  Andrew  into  another 
apartment,  where,  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  he  informed 
his  son  that  Almira  had  received  his  last  letter  while  at  the 
boarding  school,  and  had  set  out  in  a  chaise  with  another  girl  in 
order  to  be  present  when  he  should  arrive  from  town  ;  but  that 
an  accident  happened  to  the  carriage  on  the  road,  not  more 
than  ten  miles  from  Mr.  Wertly's  house.  Being  at  the  time 
near  the  dwelling  of  her  aunt,  Almira's  companion  invited  her 
to  walk  thither  and  remain  at  the  old  lady's  house  until  the 
chaise  could  be  repaired.  Almira  went  with  her  accordingly  ; 
but  as  no  person  could  be  readily  found  to  mend  the  chaise, 
Almira  grew  impatient,  and  said  she  would  set  out  for  home  on 
foot,  lest  Andrew  should  arrive  before  her.  Her  companion 
tried  to  dissuade  her  from  the  undertaking,  but  in  vain.  Shortly 
after  she  set  out,  there  came  on  a  violent  thunder  shower  which 
lasted  several  hours.  '  It  is  nearly  two  weeks,'  continued  Mr. 
Wertly,  ■  since  Almira  has  been  heard  of.  It  is  probable  that 
she  lost  her  way  and  has  taken  refuge  in  some  other  house.' 

?  But  why,'  said  Andrew,  '  does  she  not  then  return  home  ? 
Two  weeks,  said  you,  Sir !     Two  weeks  !' 

Mr.  Wertly  was  silent. 

'  To-morrow,'  said  Andrew,  '  I  will  go  in  search  of  her,  but ' 
— His  full  heart  would  allow  him  to  say  no  more. 

He  repaired  to  his  chamber,  but  was  heard  pacing  the  floor 
all  night  with  disordered  steps,  talking  to  himself  and  muttering 
incoherent  exclamations. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Wertly  arose  and  offered  to  ac- 
company his  son  on  the  proposed  search. 

Andrew  nodded  acquiescence,  and  they  set  out  together. 
They  first  shaped  their  course  towards  the  house  where  Almira 
had  put  up  with  her  schoolmate.  They  were  obliged,  on  their 
way  thither,  to  pass  through  the  forest  and  follow  the  same 
path  trodden  by  Andrew  and  his  companions  on  the  evening 
previous. 

Mr.  Wertly  observed  that  Andrew  spoke  little  ;  and  there 
was  a  certain  wildness  in  his  expressions  which  implied  that  his 
mind  was  partially  disordered. 

They  walked  swiftly  forward  through  the  forest  until  they 
came  to  the  hollow  ground ;  when  as  they  turned  an  angle  which 
had  obstructed  the  view  of  the  lake,  and  the  prospect  opened 
full  upon  them,  Andrew  suddenly  halted.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  something  in  the  centre  of  the  oozy  bed.  He  gazed  intently 
for  a  moment.  His  eyes  then  wildly  rolled  in .  their  sockets. 
He  violently  clasped  his  hands.  His  knees  smote  one  another, 
and  he  trembled  like  an  aspen  from  head  to  foot.  His  teeth 
were  firmly  clenched ;  but  on  a  sudden  his  jaws  parted  with  con- 
vulsive quickness,  he  uttered  a  loud  scream  which  echoed  along 
the  forest,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  earth.  Then  Mr.  Wertly  saw 
the  ghastly  corse  of  the  once  lovely  Almira  standing  upright  in 
the  centre  of  the  ooze,  the  very  mark  at  which  Andrew  and  his 
companions  had  thrown,  and  which  they  had  mistaken  for  the 
stump  of  a  tree — now  bearing  dreadful  testimony  to  the  skill 
with  which  Andrew  had  aimed  his  missiles. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  streams 
which  supplied  the  lake,  and  was  borne  along  by  the  current ; 
and  in  endeavoring  to  wade  to  the  shore,  had  sunk  in  the  mud, 
from  which  she  could  not  disengage  herself.  The  lake  had 
since  dried  up  and  left  her  exposed  to  view. 

Andrew's  companions  saw  him  and  his  Almira  laid  in  their 
graves  side  by  side,  and  sadly  took  their  way  to  Boston,  to  re- 
late to  Andrew's  friends  the  story  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  un- 
timely death.  u.  u.  u. 
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THE       DISOBEDIENT       SON. 

'  Tempt  not  the  Sea,'  my  father  said — 

His  locks  were  white  with  age — 
And  low  he  bowed  his  reverend  head 

Upon  the  Bible's  page  : 
'  Tempt  not  the  Sea,  my  William  dear,' 

I  heard  my  mother  sigh, 
And  saw  her  big,  unbidden  tear. 

But  rendered  no  reply. 

That  night — it  was  the  last,  last  time  ! 

From  my  loved  home  I  sped — 
The  Sabbath  bell  with  evening  chime 

Reproached  me  as  I  fled. 
One  eye  there  was  I  dared  not  meet, 

I  dared  not  bid  farewell, 
And  yet  its  tender  glance  was  sweet — 

How  sweet,  I  feared  to  tell. 

For  ah  ! — the  Sea,  the  Sea  had  bound 

My  heart  with  wizard  chain  ; 
My  boyhood  knew  no  tuneful  sound 

Like  the  storm-stricken  main. 
And  when  bright  fancies  o'er  my  soul 

In  dreams  their  sway  would  urge, 
How  proud  the  sapphire  waves  would  roll 

With  white  and  crested  surge. 

And  now  that  broad  deep  Sea  I  crossed, 

A  truant  Sailor-Boy, 
And  when  the  wildest  billows  tossed 

I  laughed  and  leaped  for  joy. 
And,  when  the  midnight  storm  was  loud, 

Half  deafened  by  the  sound, 
Reckless  I  climbed  the  slippery  shroud, 

And  sank  in  gulphs  profound. 

On  went  the  ship.    With  shouts  of  woe 

My  gasping  lips  were  dried  ; 
High  rolled  the  waves  with  crusts  of  snow, 

And  all  my  hope  defied. 
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Methought  even  Earth's  foundations  rocked 
With  warring  Ocean's  strife, 

While  scornful  winds  like  demons  mocked 
My  breathless  toil  for  life. 

So,  there  upon  that  broad  expanse 

Like  a  torn  weed  I  clung, 
While  maddening  breakers  held  their  dance, 

And  the  hoarse  tempest  sung. 
Up  came  the  dawn.    With  pain  I  raved, 

And  then  for  joy  would  weep — 
Methought  it  walked  like  Christ  who  saved 

The  faithless  on  the  deep. 

Up  came  the  clear  and  glorious  Sun ; 

Dark  sea-birds  flapped  their  wing, 
And  hovered  o'er  me  one  by  one 

As  o'er  a  perished  thing. 
A  Ship  ! — A  Ship  ! — her  gallant  crew 

With  pride  the  waves  did  stem, 
My  shrieks  of  anguish  louder  grew — 

What  were  those  shrieks  to  them  ? 

Wrecks  passed  me  by — I  floated  still, 

A  cold  and  helpless  form, 
Impelled  by  Ocean's  tyrant  will, 

An  atom  'mid  the  storm. 
Strange  visions  racked  my  dizzy  brain, 

Unearthly  forms  did  rise  ; 
And  brilliant  through  the  glassy  main, 

Gleamed  out  my  true  love's  eyes. 

A  shower  of  hair,  like  rays  of  light, 

Fell  round  me,  dashed  with  blood  ; 
Were  they  my  father's  locks  so  white  ? 

Who  strewed  them  o'er  the  flood  ? 
A  cottage,  with  its  peaceful  thatch, 

And  tapered  casement  glowed  ; 
Fain  had  I  pressed  the  well-known  latch, 

But  burning  lava  flowed. 

Close  to  my  ear  a  monster  sung, 
Green  from  the  creeping  slime, 

And  with  a  red,  protruded  tongue 
Hissed  at  me  for  my  crime. 
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'  Is  there  no  grave  of  rest  ? '    I  cried, 

*  Down  in  the  dark  deep  Sea  ?  ' 
His  hideous  jaws  he  opened  wide — 

'  Wlicre  is  the  rest  for  thee  ?  ' 

But  lo  !  there  came  a  spectre-boat— 

I  hailed  not,  gave  no  sign, 
Yet  o'er  the  wave  I  ceased  to  float, 

Nor  felt  the  whelming  brine. 
I  waked,  and  long  had  been  my  sleep, 

And  dreamless  my  repose  ; 
Strange  beings  seemed  the  watch  to  keep, 

They  were  my  country's  foes. 

In  foreign  climes  the  yoke  I  bore, 

Stern  Slavery's  lot  I  knew  ; 
Heaven  heard,  and  toward  my  native  shore, 

My  childhood's  home,  I  drew. 
Where  was  my  hoary  Sire  ? — They  told 

That  soon  his  race  was  run, 
And  how  he  sought  his  pillow  cold, 

Lamenting  for  his  son. 

Shuddering  I  turned  me  to  the  cot 

Which  in  my  sin  I  left — 
There  was  my  widowed  mother's  lot, 

Of  sight  and  joy  bereft. 
But  who  was  bending  o'er  her  bed 

With  tone  like  pity's  dove  ? 
That  was  the  form,  whose  glance  I  fled, 

That  was  my  own  true  love. 

The  thraldom  of  my  sin  was  broke, 

I  knelt  me  at  her  side — 
The  Priest  the  hallowed  words  hath  spoke, 

And  blest  her  as  my  bride. 
My  step,  my  blinded  mother  hails, 

I  toil  with  spirit  free, 
And  only  in  my  fireside  tales 

Recall  the  faithless  Sea. 

L.  H.  S. 

Hartford,  Ct.  March  6, 1833. 
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RELIGIOUS      AND      VIRTUOUS       PRINCIPLES 
NECESSARY   TO    THE    PERMANENCY    OF    OUR   INSTITUTIONS. 

There  has  been  perhaps  no  period  of  time,  since  the  formation 
of  our  government,  when  the  discussion  of  principles  affecting 
our  relations  as  a  united  people,  whether  in  reference  to  our 
individual  or  civil  duties,  would  more  probably  excite  interest 
or  awaken  attention  than  the  present.  So  long  accustomed  to 
listen  to  the  familiar  story  of  our  early-grown  greatness,  and  to 
the  high  and  cheering  hopes  which  it  has  not  failed  to  excite 
and  cherish,  we  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  any  dangers 
menaced  a  suspension  of  its  progress,  or  an  interruption  of  its 
prosperity.  We  have  not  regarded  those  who  would  fain  have 
convinced  us,  that  notwithstanding  calmness  and  peace  brooded 
upon  the  surface,  the  elements  beneath  but  awaited  the  inter- 
vention of  events,  whose  occurrence  was  not  improbable,  to 
break  forth  in  open  commotion  and  deadly  hostility. 

Whether,  in  the  continued  progress  of  events,  these  fears 
may  be  farther  strengthened  and  confirmed,  I  have  neither  felt 
myself  competent  to  decide,  nor  deemed  it  necessary  to  my 
present  purpose  to  conjecture  ;  regarding  it  as  sufficient  that 
the  worst  may  have  been  thus  far  realized — sufficient,  that  time 
has  developed  the  seeds  of  dissension  deeply  sown  in  the  ranks 
of  our  political  brotherhood,  threatening  destruction  to  our  com- 
mon interests,  ruin  and  overthrow  to  our  highest  hopes,  and 
manifesting  themselves  in  tones  of  complaint  and  menace  not 
only  '  loud,  but  deep.' 

However  little  these  manifestations  of  distrust  and  disaffection 
by  any  from  abroad,  and  indications  by  any  at  home,  of  a  will- 
ingness to  imitate  their  spirit  and  adopt  their  example,  may 
serve  to  excite  alarm  and  awaken  apprehension  of  present  dan- 
ger, the  selection  of  a  period  when  the  attention  of  all  is  enlist- 
ed in  the  subject  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  for  the 
consideration  of  views,  which,  though  neither  original  nor  new, 
have  a  higher  claim  than  novelty  can  give  them  to  our  delibe- 
rate notice. 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  can  contemplate  the  past  and 
present  history  of  our  country,  the  character  of  its  institutions, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which,  as  a  people,  we  are  placed, 
without  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  continued  reliance  for 
their  permanence  and  prosperity  upon  those  principles  which 
by  our  fathers  were  ever  regarded  as  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
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its  liberty — principles,  to  found  an  asylum  for  which,  they 
forsook  all  that  men  chiefly  love,  and  endured  '  scorn  and  re- 
proach, exile  and  poverty.'  There  are  few,  I  would  hope, 
who  can  behold  the  lessening  of  the  sympathy  existing  between 
different  sections  of  our  union,  without  desiring  that  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christianity  may  be  brought  to  sustain  and  cherish  it. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  wishes  we  would  indulge,  as  it  does 
not  become  us  to  exaggerate  them,  so  neither  should  we  be 
found  willing  to  close  our  eyes  against  the  existence  of  dangers, 
or  resist  the  teaching  of  experience  in  preparation  for  their 
approach.  If  we  can  behold  in  the  l  signs  of  the  times  '  the 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  restraints  religion  would 
impose  on  human  passions  and  selfish  ambition,  to  refuse  her 
co-operation  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  willing  compromise  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  candid  concession  of  opinion  to  the  public 
welfare  and  peace,  it  becomes  us,  as  we  would  preserve  and 
transmit  our  blessings,  to  raise  our  voices  and  unite  our  exertions 
in  her  support. 

Of  no  other  government  can  it,  with  the  same  truth,  be  said, 
that  her  example  and  influence  are  essential  to  its  preservation. 
In  a  country  where  the  power  and  authority  are  exerted  by  the 
few,  and  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people  disregarded, 
the  manifestations  of  disaffection  may  be  early  discovered  and 
subdued  by  its  continued  vigilance,  however  easily  exercised. 
But  in  a  government  of  opinion,  where  power  and  authority  are 
in  a  measure  the  birthright  of  each  individual,  no  such  means 
can  be  employed,  without  perhaps  augmenting  the  evils  they 
would  remove.  The  power  which  would  protect  a  government 
thus  founded  against  such  dangers,  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  founded  upon  the  spirit  of  enlight- 
ened Christianity  ;  which,  while  it  would  pardon  '  something  in 
the  spirit  of  liberty,'  would  demand  no  concession  that  it  would 
not  make. 

The  influence  of  a  public  opinion  otherwise  founded,  disse- 
vered of  that  connection,  I  have  not  contemplated.  While  that 
connection  lasts,  '  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 
spread  out  before  us.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate 
the  veil.'  Let  him  who  deems  the  support  of  Christianity 
unessential,  as  he  contemplates  the  extent  of  our  territory — the 
diversity  of  interests,  directing  in  different  channels  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  each  soliciting  for  itself  protection  and  en- 
couragement, and  each  opposing  every  restriction  ;  let  him 
consider  the  motives  of  interest  and  encouragement  thus  pre- 
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sented  to  designing  individuals  for  fomenting,  between  different 
sections,  feelings  of  distrust  and  jealousy,  '  exciting  a  belief 
that  there  exists  among  them  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.5  Let  him  behold  party  spirit  unrestrained  by  prin- 
ciple, influenced  only  by  individual  ambition  and  selfish  interest, 
misrepresenting  truth,  and  leading  captive  from  its  high  trust 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties ;  let  him  contemplate  these,  if  he 
can,  without  feelings  of  apprehension  for  the  arrival  of  a  period 
when  the  people,  '  spurning  virtue,  duty,  principle,  as  unmean- 
ing sounds,  a  sordid  self  interest  shall  supplant  every  other  feel- 
ing,' and  the  connection  between  various  sections  shall  become 
indeed  a  burden  to  those  who  may  survive  the  conflict,  and  its 
preservation  a  curse. 

It  was  a  contemplation  of  these  dangers,  which  his  watchful 
anxiety  and  discriminating  foresight  early  descried,  that  led  the 
Father  of  his  Country  to  declare,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
prompted  by  a  desire  for  their  welfare  which  ended  but  with 
life,  that  '  of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  poli- 
tical prosperity,  religion  <°nd  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.'  Yes — 
dearly  as  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  had  been  purchased  ;  great 
as  had  been  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  made  in  their 
attainment ;  his  own  experience  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  had  even  before  taught  him  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  these  recollections*  in  awakening  true  feelings  of 
patriotism,  when  contending  with  fancied  sectional  interest  or 
the  impulse  of  party.  It  was  not  that  he  doubted  the  capability 
of  the  people  for  self  government,  but  that  he  knew  there  were 
dangers  resulting  from  the  vesting  of  great  powers  in  their  hands, 
swayed  as  the  multitude  too  often  are  by  sudden  excitements 
and  prejudices.  Against  these  evils  his  own  experience  and 
matured  judgment  suggested  but  one  safeguard — '  the  same  high 
moral  principles  which  had  exercised  a  conservative  influence 
upon  our  country,  and  been,  however  unseen  and  unthought  of, 
guides  in  the  path  of  duty.' 

As  the  friends  of  freedom  in  every  land,  however,  it  does 
not  become  us  to  limit  our  views  of  the  operation  of  these 
principles  upon  ourselves  alone.  If  from  this  spot,  where  its 
infancy  was  rocked  and  its  youth  cherished,  has  gone  forth  that 
influence,  everywhere  awakening  in  man  a  high  conscious- 
ness of  his  rights  and  his  powers,  may  we  not  hope  that  our 
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example  in  teaching  their  right  use  and  the  means  of  their 
preservation,  may  in  like  manner  be  felt  and  diffused. 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  we  would  promote  our  own  welfare  and 
peace  ;  as  we  would  extend  to  other  nations  the  influence  of  a 
good  example,  guard  with  continued  care  against  the  means  of 
their  subversion.  Most  of  the  first  builders  of  this  grand  politi- 
cal fabric  are  gone,  and  the  period  is  short  ere  they  who  now 
support  '  the  great  work  of  freedom '  will  follow  them  ;  and 
you,  young  men,  will  be  summoned  to  fill  their  places.  When 
in  the  course  of  nature  and  of  providence  that  period  shall  have 
arrived,  may  you  bring  to  your  high  destinies  a  deep  convictior 
of  their  necessity,  and  a  firm  purpose  to  be  guided  by  thei 
influence.  ,  w.  h.  s.  j. 


THE       ICE       SPIRIT. 

PART     SECOND. 

The  sun  shone  out  with  a  lurid  gleam 
On  the  face  of  the  sea-green  wave, 

Whose  lonely  voices  might  well  beseem 
The  requiem  o'er  a  grave  : 

Its  beautiful  foam,  a  white,  white  shroud 

Prepared  for  the  marinere, 
Who  may  calmly  sleep  in  the  ocean  deep 

With  none  but  the  sea-bird  near. 

The  sun  peered  out,  yet  so  cold  and  dim 

He  glittered  upon  the  eye, 
As  if  some  finger  had  painted  him 

On  the  surface  of  the  sky. 

And  still  before  the  tempest  cold 

That  ship  held  on  her  way, 
There  was  none  so  fearless  and  so  bold 

That  he  might  refuse  to  pray. 

For  masterless  and  unconfined 

She  on  and  on  sped  fast, 
As  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Wind 

Blew  over  her  his  blast. 
47* 
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Yet  all  unharmed,  as  if  encharmed, 
The  gallant  ship  did  speed, 

And  through  the  sea  flew  merrily, 
With  nothing  to  impede. 

The  pilot  had  no  art  to  steer, 
His  arm  no  strength  to  guide  ; 

The  helm,  so  vain,  with  iron  chain 
Was  fastened  to  her  side. 

The  crew,  with  a  foreboding  glance, 

Did  glare  at  one  another, 
They  were  so  changed  that  one  perchance 

Might  hardly  know  his  brother. 

And,  day  by  day,  the  driven  spray, 

It  made  a  goodly  show, 
All  in  a  trice  was  turned  to  ice, 

As  white  as  virgin  snow. 

And  in  the  night,  the  stars  so  bright, 
They  were  a  glorious  number, 

Shone  out  above,  as  if  in  love, 
Upon  the  seaman's  slumber. 

More  splendid  far  than  moon  or  star 
The  northern  lights  did  gleam, 

And  then  their  ray  would  fade  away 
And  vanish  like  a  dream. 

And  soon,  like  pyramids  reared  aloft, 
She  floated  the  icebergs  through, 

Which  o'er  her  cast,  as  she  floated  past, 
Their  color  of  greenish  blue. 

For  ages  there,  in  the  chilly  air, 

Unmelted  by  sun  or  mist, 
Like  monuments  of  the  mighty  sea 

They  had  remained,  I  wist. 

The  vessel,  stirred  like  some  wild  bird, 
Did  thus  among  them  glide  ; 

The  idle  crew,  with  naught  to  do, 
Stood  gazing  by  her  side. 
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Thus  day  by  day  she  sailed  away  ; 

And  when  the  sun  went  down, 
Upon  the  sky  the  moon  so  high 

Did  seem  a  silver  crown. 

The  ship  at  length,  as  if  her  strength 

Had  been  at  other's  will, 
With  sudden  force  did  stop  her  course 

And  suddenly  stood  still. 

A  wondrous  fear  each  marinere 

Upon  her  deck  did  bring  ; 
She  hardly  stirred — like  some  sea-bird 

Who  folds  his  weary  wing  ; 

Who  lays  his  weary  wing  upon 

The  plumage  of  his  breast, 
And  seems  to  brood  in  solitude 

And  .undisturbed  rest. 

O  strange  would  seem,  though  in  a  dream, 

The  sight  to  any  eye 
Which  met  the  view  of  that  lone  crew 

As  far  as  they  could  spy. 

The  sea  was  crowned  and  covered  round 

With  ice,  so  cold  and  bright, 
A  leaf  of  green  to  them  had  been 

A  strange  and  happy  sight. 

The  Ice  King  there,  in  that  polar  air, 
His  palace  had  reared  on  high, 

And  from  afar  the  polar  star 
Shone  on  it  from  the  sky. 

It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 

That  palace  upon  the  plain 
Of  ice,  that  glittered  silently, 

Reflecting  back  again 

Each  splendid  light  that  shone  by  night, 
The  sparkle  of  morning's  ring  5 

Until  it  shone,  a  brilliant  one, 
And  fitted  for  a  king, 
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And  He  across  the  glacier  wide. 

Hath  seen  that  lovely  form, 
Too  frail  a  thing  to  become  the  bride 

Of  the  Monarch  of  the  Storm. 

He  hath  touched  her  brow  with  his  cold  lips  now, 

And  her  cheek  hath  lost  its  light ; 
And  like  the  snow  which  gleamed  below, 

Her  lip  did  seem  as  white. 

He  hath  borne  that  maid  to  his  palace  high, 

In  beauty  she  there  reclines, 
As  fair  in  death  as  the  silvery  wreath 

Of  the  moonlight  which  over  her  shines. 

o.  w.  w. 


LITERARY      CHARACTERISTICS      OE      THE      AGE. 

Much  has  been  said  and  sung  in  praise  of  this  our  era  or 
age.  To  hear  some  people  speak,  you  would  think  it  the  most 
illustrious  since  the  Flood  ;  that  not  till  now  had  the  human 
soul  reached  its  full  stature,  and  been  firmly  knit  in  all  its  pow- 
ers. According  to  their  creed,  Sensation,  Perception,  Judg- 
ment, Abstraction,  Taste,  Imagination,  Genius,  Reason,  are 
now  all  as  excellent  faculties  as  they  ever  can  be  in  mortal 
nature.  Compared  with  the  past,  the  present  is  a  glorious 
time,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  its  glories  will  survive  in  the 
future.  Dawning  has  grown  meridian  ;  nor  is  there  need  of 
another  sun  to  rise  on  midday,  so  splendid  the  illumination  of 
the  mental  heavens.  '  The  fond  admirers  of  departed  worth  ' 
must  moderate  their  enthusiasm — hang  down  their  heads  and 
be  mute.  The  '  March  of  Intellect '  has  left,  dwindled  in  the 
distance,  shapes  whose  stature  once  seemed  to  reach  the  sky. 
We  smile  to  read  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days  ;  for  to 
the  ( large  orbs  of  our  majestic  eyes,'  they  are  but  pigmies.  Of 
all  obsolete  beliefs,  the  most  absurd  is  that  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors. 

But,  strange  to  note,  as  much  has  been  said  and  sung  in  dis- 
paragement of  this  our  era  or  age.  It  has  been  eloquently  la- 
mented that  the  ancient  spirit  is  dead — dead  and  buried.     The 
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'  Fancy's  Midwife  '  is  a  sinecurist — for  she  is  called  on  to  assist 
at  no  new  births.  And  how  should  she,  since  Fancy's  self  is 
effete  ;  and  her  elder  sister,  Imagination,  once  so  prolific  in  her 
loveliness,  a  Polyandrist  with  all  her  Passions  of  old  ardent  as 
bridegrooms  and  affectionate  as  husbands  in  that  long  honey- 
moon that  for  ages  knew  no  setting,  has  been  by  her  lords  and 
masters  '  flung  off  to  beggarly  divorcement? '  As  for  Reason, 
she  has  turned  her  eyes  outwards  from  herself  and  her  own  be- 
ing— become  'of  the  earth,  earthy' — and  goes  by  steam  on  rail- 
roads with  prodigious  velocity,  along  matter  where  all  things 
have  at  last  found  their  level.  'Tis  an  age  of  mere  machinery, 
and  all  its  pride  is  in  Dynamics. 

They  who  '  live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed,'  can  see  nothing 
but  steam  engines.  Up  and  down  forever  before  their  eyes  is 
moving  a  prodigious  piston.  Everything  seems  to  them  to 
have  life — nothing  to  have  soul.  All  is  animated  and  in  motion, 
but  spirit  and  thought  are  denied  to  be  anywhere  amidst  that 
continual  clatter  ;  for 

'  They  are  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent  and  divine.' 

It  is  not  for  us  to  compose  such  quarrels.  But  they  disturb 
us  not,  for  ours  is  the  perpetual  equanimity  of  Thoughtful  Love. 
The  '  soul  of  the  world  '  sometimes  changes  its  outward  aspect, 
although  its  inner  self  be  unchanged ;  and  sometimes,  after 
change  wide  and  deep  has  taken  place  within  it,  externally  it 
looks  almost  the  same  ;  as,  after  a  long  night's  unsuspected 
thaw,  ice  that  you  believed  could  sustain  an  army,  sinks  trea- 
cherously beneath  your  feet,  and  then  you  begin  to  see  the 
water  floating  over  the  whole  lake  that  is  fast  breaking  up  from 
its  frozen  slumber. 

Something  of  this  sort  may  be  going  on  now.  There  may  be 
a  breaking  up  of  old  bondage.  Like  a  freed-man,  the  human 
mind  may,  with  the  stately  steps  of  recovered  liberty,  be  tram- 
pling upon  its  chains.  But,  alas  and  alackaday  !  what  if  we 
are  forced  to  exclaim,  as  we  look  on  the  vagaries  of  too  many 
of  the  manumitted — 

'  See  the  blind  beggar  dance  !  the  cripple  sing ! ' 

To  our  own  single  and  simple  selves,  no  faith  have  we  in  the 
superiority  of  this  age  over  the  ages  that  have  preceded  it;  nor 
do  we  accuse  it  either  of  any  inferiority  ;  being  well  pleased  to 
live  out  our  appointed  time  under  the  manifold  blessings  of  a 
merciful  Providence  scattered  in  shower  and  sunshine  wide  over 
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our  Father-Land.  Great  men  have  been  among  us  ;  great  men 
are  among  us  ;  or  if  that  be  by  any  in  aught  denied,  hardly  has  the 
trembling  of  their  palls  subsided  into  the  utter  stillness  of  their 
sepulchres.  Great  and  shining  lights  are  forever  rising  and 
setting  :  but  to  some  eyes  they  look  lustrous  only  when  burn- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  life  ;  to  others,  it  would  seem  that  they 
must  be  sanctified  by  the  mists  of  death,  before  they  can  be  felt 
to  be  objects  of  admiration  or  worship. 

We  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  however  enlightened  in  much 
may  be  the  mind  of  that  man  who  indulges  himself  in  scornful 
or  contemptuous  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth 
of  this  age,  it  must  be  in  much  dimmed  or  obscured  ;  and  that 
a  still  deeper  darkness  must  dwell  in  his  mind  who  thinks  him- 
self coeval  with  the  birth  and  reign  of  the  only  true  light.  Both 
are  blind.  Bet,  perhaps,  though  the  '  laudator  temporis  acti ' 
appear  the  more  pardonable,  because  of  the  magnifying  power 
of  the  clouds  and  shadows  resting  on  the  bygone  world,  which 
all  strangely  seems  to  belong  to  the  imagination  where  all  is  in- 
vested with  splendor,  yet  we  cannot  overlook,  in  his  love  and 
honor  of  the  dead,  his  coldness  and  injustice  to  the  living  ;  nor 
forgive  the  envy  or  the 'jealousy  which  all  unknown  to  himself 
may  be  lurking  in  his  heart,  and  making  him  thus  indifferent  to 
the  glory  before  his  eyes,  or  averse  to  gaze  on  its  splendor. 
His  reverence  of  the  dead  may  in  itself  be  perfectly  pure  ;  but 
not  so  his  regard  for  the  living,  towards  whom  he  may  look  as 
objects  that  in  their  eminence  and  altitude  '  intercept  the  sun's 
glad  beams,'  and  keep  his  ambitious  spirit  in  the  shade.  Dead 
men  tell  no  more  tales — they  write  no  more  poems.  But  great 
geniuses  who  are  walking  among  us  and  above  us,  are  emerging 
ever  and  anon  like  suns,  bringing  or  brightening  the  day,  and 
he  wishes  they  were  dead  ;  nay,  shudder  not  at  the  expression 
of  such  a  sentiment — for  is  it  not  worse  to  wish  they  had  never 
been  bora — and  worst  of  all  to  deny  or  derogate  from  their  God- 
given  glory  as  long  as  it  shines  high  in  the  firmament — admir- 
ing it  more  freely  as  we  perceive  it  about  to  set — and  lavishing 
our  admiration  on  the  '  mighty  orb  of  song '  only  when  it  has 
sunk  forever  ? 

The  people,  again,  who  praise  so  extravagantly  and  erringly 
the  present,  are  in  general  not  so  unjust  to  the  past  as  ignorant 
of  it.  '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.'  But  ear  and  eye  are  forever 
ministering  love,  and  joy,  and  pride,  till  their  life  is  felt  to  be, 
in  its  fulness,  the  only  life — their  age  the  only  age.  All  around 
them  are  bold  bright  breathing  realities ;  nor  dream  they  of 
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awaking  from  their  tombs,  unsubstantial  phantoms.  The  dead 
have  buried  the  dead — let  the  living  love  and  eulogize  the  liv- 
ing— with  their  lofty  heads  let  them,  all  strive  to  strike  the 
stars. 

But  we  are  philosophers.  To  us  there  is  no  past — no  pre- 
sent— no  future — no  Time.  We  are  a  man  but  of  one  Idea — 
of  Being.  We  are  happy  or  miserable  according  to  the  light 
shining  on — is.  Has,  has  been — is,  is.  It  is  lovely  or  terrible 
— good  or  wicked — heaven  or  hell.  Homer — Pindar — Sopho- 
cles— Virgil — Dante — Milton — Shakspeare— Byron  —  Words- 
worth— Scott — all  are  ;  standing  together  like  great  trees — and 
we  in  our  worship  are  the  old  Druids. 

But  we  are  waxing  mystical.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that 
the  Good  and  the  Fair  live  in  the  amalgamating  and  immortal- 
izing spirit  of  Love — and  that  Love  has  but  to  open  its  eyes 
to  behold  the  Good  and  the  Fair,  of  which  the  horizon  is  bound- 
less. But  Love  may  be  moody  and  capricious ;  may  wink  or 
drop  its  eyelids,  or  look  askance,  and  then  it  sees  imperfectly 
or  amiss  ;  or  may  hold  its  hands  before  its  all-seeing  orbs,  till 
its  brain  be  blind  as  dust.  Then,  '  as  a  picture  to  a  blind  man's 
eyes,'  or  to  a  brute's,  is  not  only  the  material  creation,  but  the 
spiritual  too,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Love  ;  and  this  life  loses  the 
light  of  poetry,  just  as  the  earth  is  darkened  by  a  Total  Sun 
Eclipse. 

The  grand  secret,  then,  is  to  preserve  in  us  the  spirit  of 
Love.     That  is  indeed 

'  The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream  ; ' 

and  that  dead  or  inert,  {  how  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  seem 
to  us  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  '  and  unexistent  the  world  of 
imagination.  W'hile  that  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being,  it 
never  wants  fitting  food  ;  nor  need  ever  be  famished  or  satiated 
in  dearth  or  plenty — little  sufficing — and  all  not  being  over- 
much. But  how  many  causes  are  constantly  at  work  to  smother 
that  mounting  flame  !  Even  in  the  noblest  natures,  how  utterly, 
at  times,  it  seems  to  be  extinguished,  as  if  frost  were  on  the 
fuel  with  which  they  feed  it !  The  more  comprehensive  it  is, 
the  more  intense  ;  for  while  it  gathers,  as  it  spreads,  all  substan- 
ces in  which  the  element  lurks,  the  very  atmosphere  is  rarified, 
and  there  is  no  vapor  to  damp  the  fire.  But  see  how  men  of 
genius,  false  to  themselves  and  to  the  cause  they  were  sent  to 
champion,  the  cause  of  truth,  narrow  their  sympathies,  hedging 
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them  within  a  pale  of  prejudices,  and  in  literature,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  and 

'  To  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ! ' 

Thus,  there  are  richly  endued  minds,  whose  sympathies  with 
genius  might  have  been  universal,  that  will  admire  no  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Others  eschew  Shakspeare, 
and  kiss  the  toe  of  Pope.  Many  are  all  for  Byron — the  poet, 
they  say,  of  the  darker,  the  sterner,  and  the  fiercer  passions. 
Scott's  admirers  are  all  chivalrously  disposed,  while  the  Words- 
worthians  worship  the  stillness  of  nature  in  the  religion  of  the 
woods.  But  what  should  hinder  the  same  mind  from  being 
elevated  by  delight  in  the  study  of  one  and  all  of  the  great 
masters  ?  Nor  is  admiration  of  all  inconsistent  with  preference 
of  one  ;  according  to  that  mysterious  constitution  of  each  indi- 
vidual soul,  which,  though  the  senses  are  nearly  the  same  in  all 
men,  gives  a  different  shape  and  seeming  to  all  objects,  so  that 
the  same  rose  is  a  different  rose  to  every  pair  of  eyes  in  this 
world,  and  so  also  is  the  rainbow. 

At  the  bottom  of  many  of  such  prejudices  and  bigotries  lies 
pride.  By  exclusive  worship,  men  imagine  they  elevate  the 
character  of  its  object,  and  likewise  their  own — or  rather  their 
own  reputation.  '  There  is  an  idol !  You  think  it  mean ;  but 
we  tell  you  it  is  magnificent,  and  that  what  you  think  clay  and 
iron,  is  gold  and  ivory.  Were  you  as  wise  as  we,  you  too  would 
fall  down  and  worship  it,  as  we  do,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Con- 
verts are  made  ;  and  the  sect,  as  it  is  enlarged,  becomes  more 
and  more  intolerant  alike  of  any  other  faith  and  of  any  other 
good  works.  Goethe  was  a  great  man  ;  but  his  devotees  see 
but  Goethe  in  the  universe. 

But  such  love,  though  narrow  and  exclusive,  may  be  stead- 
fast ;  and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  as  permanent  as  it  is  passionate. 
Weaker  minds  fluctuate  in  their  affection  for  the  beautiful,  and 
in  poetry  change  their  religion  every  year.  They  are  incapable 
of  attachment.  For  novelty  is  the  charm  most  powerful  over 
their  whole  nature  ;  and  novelty  carries  its  own  death-warrant 
in  its  name.  Fickle  in  literature  as  in  love,  they  have  forgot- 
ten in  autumn  the  lay  and  the  lady  they  raved  about  in  spring. 
Rogers — Campbell — Moore — Southey — Scott — Byron — have 
all  in  succession  had  their  day  of  dominion  over  such  subjects, 
who  now  do  no  homage  to  those  '  grey  discrowned  heads,'  but, 
after  a  six  months'  allegiance  to  Barry  Cornwall,  have  paid 
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their  court  on  bended  knee  to  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  the 
Annuals,  and  finally  settled  down  into  chief  contributors  to  their 
own  Albums,  where  they  reign  in  state  over  the  royal  family  of 
the  Fugitives  and  the  Ephemerals. 

Sad  and  sorry  are  we  to  think  that  the  Love  of  Poetry  is 
not  what  it  should  be  in  the  land  where  the  genius  of  Poetry 
has  achieved  its  highest  triumphs.  If  at  first  sincere,  it  will  be 
faithful  to  the  last.  For  it  flows  not  from  sensibility  alone,  but 
from  reason,  '  and  is  judicious  ; '  it  may  be  chastened  without 
being  chilled  ;  and  a  tempered  delight,  such  as  can  never  die, 
arises,  in  the  course  of  nature,  from  that  enthusiasm  that  cannot 
survive  the  season  of  youth.  But  then,  as  Thought  is  the  chief 
element  of  the  imaginative  as  of  the  moral  state  of  the  soul, 
people  who  give  up  thinking,  or  worse  still,  perhaps,  who  turn 
all  their  thoughts  into  worldly  channels,  lose  not  only  their 
power  but  their  sense  of  the  poetical,  and  become  aware  of 
something  not  a  little  absurd  in  Shakspeare. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  multitude  of  persons  who  give  up 
thinking  altogether,  as  they  advance  if  not  in  life  at  least  in 
years,  is  in  this  country  very  great ;  and  we  have  but  to  look 
about  us  to  see  how  mighty  is  the  number  of  those  who  do 
think,  and  that  too  most  strenuously,  delivered  up  bound,  soul 
and  body,  to  pursuits,  high  or  low,  of  worldly  ambition.  To 
them  Poetry  either  is  not,  or  they  regard  it  but  as  a  matter  of 
amusement  or  moonshine  ;  or  they  turn  from  it  with  scorn  ;  or 
they  desire  to  forget  it  as  something  that  they  know  to  be  too 
high  for  them,  and  reminding  them,  with  the  pain  of  regret  and 
shame,  of  their  better  being  now  repressed  or  oppressed  within 
them  by  the  calls  or  necessities  of  the  lot  they  have  chosen  in 
life. 

Yet  apart  and  aloof  from  all  such,  though  often  seeming  to 
be  of  them,  how  many  thousands  on  thousands  of  pure,  high, 
and  strong  spirits,  must  there  be  in  this  our  Britain,  who  feel 
and  know  right  well  what  true  poetry  is,  and  who,  whether 
famous  or  obscure,  are  the  true  poets  !  There  may  be  some 
defects  in  our  system  of  education,  but  our  schools  and  colleges 
annually  send  forth  into  the  walks  of  the  world  many  noble 
youths  who  have  drunk  at  the  well-heads  of  inspiration.  There 
may  be  some  defects,  too,  in  our  system  of  domestic  life  ;  but 
round  how  many  happy  hearths  are  the  Manners  and  the  Vir- 
tues assembled,  and  where  else,  in  all  the  world,  are  maids  and 
matrons  so  innocent,  so  thoughtful,  as  in  British  homes  ? 

B.  L.  M. NO.  XII.  VOL.  I.  47 
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The  Reading  Public  is  a  huge  unwieldy  blue-stocking,  but 
the  Reading  Private  is  a  slim-ankled  lady,  with  hose  as  white 
as  snow.  To  be  praised  in  reviews,  and  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, may  be  all  very  pleasant,  but  the  poet's  heart  must  be 
touched  with  divinest  joy  to  know  that  his  lays,  if  true  to  na- 
ture, will  be  read  and  listened  to,  perhaps  with  tears  and  sobs, 
by  simple  spirits  in  simple  dwellings,  where  all  life  is  simple, 
and  poetry  akin  to  religion. 

In  the  great  world  there  is  a  fashion  in  poetry  as  in  all  other 
things  ;  yet  'tis  but  rarely  that  bad  poetry  is  fashionable — at 
least  in  our  country  and  in  our  age.  But  not  unfrequently  the 
poetry  matronized  by  fashion  is  sufficiently  so-so-ish  ;  and  in 
those  instances,  as  in  Byron's,  where  it  has  been  of  the  highest 
excellence,  circumstances,  accidental  or  extrinsic,  have  kindled 
the  rage  which  expired  or  cooled,  when  they  ceased,  or  lost 
their  chief  power  of  excitement.  In  the  world  of  fashion  the 
finest  things  in  Byron  could,  except  by  the  few  of  nobler  nature, 
who  cannot  help  belonging  to  it,  have  been  but  very  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  though  glorious  poetry  will  make  itself  felt 
almost  anywhere,  and  bursts  of  passion  electrify  even  the  pal- 
sied into  convulsive  life',  yet  commonly  the  most  questionable 
passages  were  most  spouted,  and  often  some,  of  which  the  ex- 
pression was  as  imperfect  as  the  sentiment  was  false.  All  who 
know  what  poetry  is,  and  what  fashion,  know  this — that  strains 
of  the  very  highest  mood  would  in  that  irrational  world  be 
utterly  unintelligible  ;  and  that  the  diviner  spirit  of  poetry  never 
there  received  even  a  pretended  homage. 

But  the  true  love  of  true  poetry  never  dies — and  we  wish  to 
withdraw  our  words,  if  we  said  that  it  is  not  strong  now  in  the 
nation's  heart.  But  it  is  deep,  not  loud.  And  we  are  too  wise 
a  people,  with  all  our  follies,  to  prate  about  poetry,  when  we 
should  be  employed  about  things  prosaic.  How  many  libraries 
there  are  in  this  island  !  Few  containing  fifty  volumes,  that 
have  not  two  or  three  of  poetry  ;  and  thousands  on  thousands, 
where  are  ranged  in  all  honor  all  the  works  immortal  of  all  the 
great  sons  of  song.  Nor  of  them  only,  but  of  the  Poetje  Mi- 
nores,  too,  who,  however  they  may  dislike  the  epithet,  are 
distinguished  among  the  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  by 
the  possession  of  some  portion  of  that  divine  flame  of  which  no 
spark  ever  fell  without  something  beautiful  beneath  it  springing 
up  to  life. 

The  love  of  literature  in  a  nation  so  highly  civilized  as  ours, 
yet  so  ardently  engaged  in  affairs  of  life,  is  a  strong  steady 
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under-current  that  keeps  flowing  constantly  on,  while  the  upper 
waters  are  ruffled  or  tempested  by  opposing  blasts  that  darken 
the  surface  or  whiten  it  with  spray.  Thought,  Feeling,  Imagi- 
nation, have  their  own  ample  and  serene  domain,  where  they 
are  not  indolent  or  idle,  but  alive  and  active  in  their  delight. 
In  such  quiet  regions  there  is  better  talk  than  about  the  '  last 
new  Poem.'  Good  books  win  their  way  sooner  or  later,  and 
by  many  pleasant  paths,  into  the  peaceful  repositories  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  fine  thoughts  and  noble  sentiments  are  participated, 
and  sympathized  with,  far  beyond  what  humble  or  desponding 
genius,  unassured  of  its  sway  over  the  heart,  might  hope  or 
suspect.  The  restless  desire  of  novelty  is  there  unknown  ; 
books  are  valued  by  their  worth,  and  that  worth  is  appreciated 
by  their  effect  on  sound  heads  and  .sincere  hearts,  that  think 
and  feel  for  themselves,  without  slavishness  as  without  pre- 
sumption. A  good  book  bought  and  paid  for  is  a  treasure  to 
the  enlightened  and  loving  mind  of  one  not  rich  in  this  world's 
goods  ;  it  is  not  perused  with  that  vain  and  giddy  passion  of 
curiosity  which  expends  itself  on  a  single  reading,  and  never 
more  returns  to  the  object  it  burned  to  enjoy  ;  but  recurrence 
is  had  to  its  pages  in  many  an  hour  of  leisure  from  household 
cares  and  duties,  and  the  thoughtful  spirit  overflows  again  and 
again  with  a  new  and  an  increased  delight. 

If  all  this  be  matter  of  fact,  it  is  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the 
benevolent  critic  ;  for  he  feels  assured,  that  provided  he  but 
pour  out  hi&  own  opinions  and  sentiments  in  the  fervor  of  truth, 
on  any  subject  of  permanent  interest — on  any  good  book — new 
or  old — in  few  hands  or  in  all — his  effusions  will  give  gratifica- 
tion to  no  inconsiderable  number  of  congenial  and  kindred  spi- 
rits. It  is  especially  so  with  Poetry.  It  flourishes  in  immortal 
youth.  Who  ever  tired  of  reading  Homer,  or  Spenser,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  Shakspeare  ?  or  of  reading  what  has  been  written  about 
them  by  not  unworthy  critics  ?  Why,  there  were  our  own  ar- 
ticles about  the  '  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,'  thrown 
off,  each  at  a  heat,  from  no  other  impulse  than  that  of  admi- 
ration and  wonder  ;  and  late  in  the  day  as  they  were  produced, 
they  appear  to  have  been  perused  with  pleasure  by  many  who, 
till  thus  reminded  of  them,  had  forgotten  Homer  and  his  Iliad. 

It  may  still  be  the  same  even  with  Shakspeare.  The  My- 
riad-minded has  had  many  million  worshipers.  His  tragedies 
are  all  revelations.  But  not  yet  have  the  mysteries  therein  been 
elucidated  beyond  need  of  farther  light.  He  may  yet  be  more 
clearly  understood,  more  profoundly  felt — new  vistas  may  be 
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opened  up  in  that  magnificent  umbrage,  showing  gleams  of  sea 
or  shadows  of  mountain — and  wider  become  our  visual  span 
over  the  Land  of  Faery.  Compare  Voltaire  with  Schlegel ! 
and  what  advance  in  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  Prophet 
and  Priest  of  Nature  !  How  the  black-letter  dogs  barked  at 
the  Swan  of  Avon  !  But  what  was  the  worth  of  the  whole 
pack  in  estimation  with  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Charles  Larab  ! 
Samuel  Johnson  himself,  though  one  of  the  grandest  of  God's 
creatures,  comprehended  not,  in  full,  the  genius  of  the  greatest 
of  all  poets.  He  passed  from  reverence  to  disdain — from  won- 
der to  contempt — measuring  all  he  found  there  by  the  standard 
of  his  own  experience  '  of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  human  life,' 
forgetting  that  what  he  judged  was — Inspiration.  For  how  long, 
and  by  how  many,  even  of  the  most  enlightened,  were  Shaks- 
peare's  women  thought  poor  pictures  of  the  brighter  and  better 
half  of  humanity  !  Considerable  persons  sought  for  causes  to 
account  for  that  deplorable  deficiency  ;  and  the  good-natured 
easy  world  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  that  in  those 
days  female  characters  were  enacted  by  boys,  and  that  there- 
fore poor  Shakspeare  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  accommodate 
them  all  to  the  capacities  of  such  representatives.  But  the 
blind  eyes  of  heresy  were  couched,  and  she  became  a  true  be- 
liever in  the  angelical  being  of  woman,  as  revealed  from  heaven 
to  heaven's  own  darling  genius ;  and  in  the  stainless  robes  of 
their  flowing  beauty,  arose  before  the  eyes  of  love  and  pity, 
Hermione,  and  Imogen,  and  Desdemona,  and  Cordelia,  and  the 
rest,  whose  aspect  is  as  the  calm  of  the  superior  skies,  '  inacces- 
sible to  earth's  pollution,'  though  saddened,  even  in  that  their 
own  region,  with  its  mortal  troubles.  And  have  we  not  again 
seen,  how  female  genius  has  rendered  '  the  beauty  still  more 
beauteous,'  and  shown  in  woman's  heart,  '  even  in  the  lowest 
depths  a  lower  deep,'  of  love,  of  innocence,  of  virtue,  of  reli- 
gion ? 

Exhausted  indeed  !  What — and  the  subject — Shakspeare  ! 
The  characteristics  of  women — exhausted  !  No,  not  till  Joanna 
Baillie,  '  Tragic  Queen,'  has  dropt  her  lyre  forever — not  till 
the  Hemans  has  ceased  her  wild  and  melancholy  strains — not 
till  the  rich-toned  voice  of  fair  Landon  be  mute — not  till  Caro- 
line Bowles  has  joined  her  sister-seraphs  in  heaven  ! 

It  may  be  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  so,  who  are  an  elderly 
unmarried  man,  with  a  worthy  widow  woman  for  your  house- 
keeper. But  in  woman's  heart  know  that  there  are  a  thousand 
springs  one  and  all  inexhaustible,  though  they  keep  flowing  for- 
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ever.  Woe  to  the  hand  that  infuses  bitterness  there,  for  in  na- 
ture they  are  most  sweet ;  woe  to  the  hand  that  muddies  them, 
for  untroubled  they  are  limpid  at  their  source  as  when  given 
back  in  dew  from  heaven  to  earth,  dropt  tremblingly  on  the 
rose's  leaf  in  the  breathless  twilight ! — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE       FIRST       FLY. 

Why  !  how  is  this  ?  you  foolish  thing  ! 
Why  need  you  keep  up  such  a  strumming  ? 
You'd  better  fold  your  shivering  wing, 
Nor  try  to  hide  your  grief  by  humming. 

You'll  suffer  many  a  cold  day  yet, 
When  April  clouds  the  sun  have  hidden  ; 
Your  eyes  look  dull — your  feet  are  wet — 
Go  back  and  hide,  till  you  are  bidden. 

There's  not  a  fly,  but  you,  has  dared 
To  peep  from  out  his  hiding-place  ; 
'Twere  better  far  if  you  had  spared 
Your  solemn  hum  and  chilly  grace. 

Ha  !  ha  !  it  makes  me  laugh  to  see 
You  thus  each  ray  of  sunshine  seizing  ; 
Pretending  that  you're  full  of  glee, 
When  every  motion  proves  you're  freezing. 

There's  not  a  simple  violetpeepin', 
Nor  one  green  plant  for  you  to  light  on  ; 
The  flowers  must  groio  for  you  to  sleep  in, 
And  meanwhile  you  must  play  the  Triton, 

Dodging  about  among  the  rain, 
In  sad  reflection,  till  its  warmer. 
May  thus  each  coming  season  gain 
Some  wholesome  lesson  from  the  former. 

When  hovering  round  the  glass's  brink 
Your  merry  summer  friends  you  see, 
How  cheap  you'll  feel  if  they  should  drink 
The  Spring  of  Eighteen  Thirty-Three  !  y.  N 
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LORD       ERSKINE. 

FROM    THE    NOTE-BOOK    OF    A    RETIRED    BARRISTER. 

In  attempting  to  give  any  sketch  of  Lord  Erskine's  character, 
I  am  doubtful  of  my  own  impartiality.  I  was  attached  to  him 
in  his  lifetime  by  numberless  acts  of  personal  kindness  and 
attention,  the  recollection  of  which  Memory  faithfully  recalls, 
and  which  I  feel  may  influence  my  judgment,  while  I  wish  to 
be  but  just. 

That  his  original  destination  was  a  military  life  was  well  un- 
derstood ;  and  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royals,  and 
doing  duty  with  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar,  when  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  coming  to  the  Bar,  a  military  life  affording  too 
narrow  a  sphere  for  talents  such  as  his  to  display  themselves. 
Attention  to  its  duties  was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  study 
which  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  that  Profession  which 
he  was  aboiat  to  adopt — the  attainment  of  legal  knowledge. 
To  this  his  pursuits  presented  everything  unfavorable,  and  he 
was  always  considered  in  Westminster  Hall  as  wanting  in 
extent  of  legal  information. 

He  endeavored  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  the  most  unwea- 
ried application.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Judge  Buller,  at  that  time 
the  most  eminent  special  pleader  at  the  bar,  but  he  never  prac- 
tised as  a  pleader  on  his  own  account  ;  nor  did  he  ever  profess 
any  title  to  that  character.  For  this  want  of  general  informa- 
tion in  his  profession  he  however  amply  atoned,  by  the  studied 
care  and  labor  which  he  bestowed  on  every  question  which  he 
was  employed  to  argue.  His  arguments  were  confined  to  the 
question  before  the  court,  with  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
facts,  and  displayed  great  attention,  painful  research  after  au- 
thorities, and  great  ingenuity  in  arranging  them.  The  delivery 
of  them,  however,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  even  from 
those  who  had  been  used  to  the  provincial  barbarism  of  accent 
of  Sir  James  Wallace,  or  the  more  exquisitely  solemn  stupidity 
of  Sir  Thomas  Davenport. 

He  usually  brought  his  arguments  written  at  length  in  a  little 
marble-covered  book,  from  which,  even  after  long  experience 
in  his  profession,  he  read  and  cited  his  cases.  Baldwin,  a  bar- 
rister of  considerable  standing,  distinguished  for  avarice  and 
jealousy  of  every  rising  junior  member  of  the  Bar,  affected  to 
ridicule  Erskine's  mode  of  preparing  his  arguments  ;  saying,  on 
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one  occasion,  with  a  sneer,  '  that  lie  wished  Mr.  Erskine  would 
lend  him  his  book.'  '  It  would  do  you  no  harm,  Mr.  Baldwin,' 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  my  hearing,  '  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  that 
book,  as  you  seem  to  want  it.' 

With  the  study  of  the  classical  authors  of  his  own  country 
his  military  duties  did  not  interfere  ;  and  it  served  to  relieve 
the  sameness  of  a  life  spent  in  a  garrison.  There  the  works  of 
the  English  poets  were  read,  and  committed  to  memory  with 
the  avidity  of  a  refined  and  well-formed  taste.  He  was  a  polite 
scholar,  and  until  his  time,  a  classical  allusion  or  quotation  very 
rarely  found  its  way  into  the  Court.  His  addresses  to  a  Jury- 
were  masterpieces  of  persuasion,  elegant  in  composition,  chaste 
in  language,  and  delivered  with  unequalecl  feeling  and  anima- 
tion. Little  attention  had  before  that  time  been  paid  to  the 
choice  of  language,  or  the  use  of  those  figures  which  recom- 
mend public  speaking  by  their  brilliancy  or  happy  application. 
Even  the  smooth  turn  of  a  sentence,  or  the~ rounding  of  a  period, 
had  never  been  sought  after.  The  harsh  tones  and  discordant 
mode  of  delivery  of  the  leaders  at  the  Bar  who  preceded  him 
(Wallace  and  Lee),  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  polished 
diction,  the  varied  tones,  and  well-selected  language  of  Erskine?s 
speeches.  To  give  a  Latin  quotation  to  a  common  Jury  would 
be  pedantic — a  waste  of  words  addressed  to  unlettered  hearers. 
He  never  made  one  ;  his  quotations  were  drawn  from  English 
authors  of  established  reputation  ;  from  works  found  in  the 
hands  of  everyone,  but  which  taste  and  genius  only  know  how 
to  apply.  Of  these  he  made  a  prodigal  use  :  they  served  to 
embellish  his  speeches,  but  he  did  not  trust  to  them  only.  He 
added  to  their  being  occasionally  pressed  into  the  service  the 
closest  attention  to  that  which  is  essential  to  perfect  eloquence, 
the  best  chosen  words  and  phrases  which  the  English  language 
could  furnish  and  afford. 

Pure  eloquence  is  not  displayed  in  having  recourse  to  facti- 
tious ornament.  Erskine  had  not  the  affectation  of  coining  new 
or  calling  obsolete  words  into  use  ;  his  language  was  figurative, 
but  free  from  the  meretricious  ornament  of  perpetual  metaphor. 

No  man  of  his  day,  and,  I  may  add,  no  one  whom  I  have 
since  heard,  could  hold  competition  with  Erskine  as  an  eloquent 
speaker  at  the  Bar,  with  the  exception  of  Garrow,  now  Mr. 
Baron  Garrow.  He  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Erskine  ;  but 
their  powers  bore  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  either  in  the 
exercise  or  extent  of  them.  Garrow's  address  to  the  Jury  was 
more  forcible,  but  fell  far  short  of  Erskine's  in  persuasion  and 
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effect.  The  comments  of  Garrow  on  persons  or  transactions 
were  keen  to  excess  ;  often  such  as  to  become  offensive  to  the 
Jury,  who  put  themselves  into  the  situation  of  the  witness,  who 
appeared  to  them  to  be  treated  with  unwarranted  severity. 
This  is  a  very  wrong  conclusion,  to  which  the  Jury  too  often 
come  :  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the  witness,  and  unin- 
formed.of  facts  communicated  to  the  Counsel,  they  judge  only 
from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  case,  and  bestow  censure  on  him 
where  praise  is  due. 

Both  of  these  very  superior  men,  however,  attained  their 
object,  by  different  means.  The  object  of  cross-examination  is 
to  elicit  from  an  unwilling"  or  adverse  witness,  facts  wrhich  he 
wishes  to  withhold,  and  is  anxious  to  conceal.  In  this  respect 
the  difference  was  striking.  Erskine's  mode  of  examination 
gave  no  alarm  to  the  witness  ;  he  did  not  deal  in  menaces,  and 
fulminate  threats  of  the  pillory  for  perjury — a  course  which 
Garrow  too  frequently  adopted.  He  obtained  a  confession 
from  him  by  management,  which  his  able  antagonist  wrung 
from  him  by  breaking  him  upon  the  wheel. 

In  the  subtlety  of  putting  his  questions  to  a  witness  under 
examination,  and  acuteness  in  turning  the  answer  to  his  advan- 
tage, Erskine  was  decidedly  excelled  by  Garrow.  The  latter 
was,  in  that  respect,  without  a  competitor.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  to  a  witness,  •'  You  know  a  particular  fact,  and  wish  to 
conceal  it :  I  put  you  on  your  guard  ;  I'll  get  it  out  of  you.' 
He  never  failed  to  do  so.  Fie  began  by  asking  the  witness 
some  question,  which  seemed  to  have  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  fact  he  wanted  to  get  at  ;  and  to  which,  for  that  rea- 
son, the  witness  gave  an  unpremeditated  reply.  With  an 
astonishing  acuteness  of  mind,  by  a  course  of  questions,  the 
bearing  of  which  on  the  general  one  the  witness  did  not  see  at 
the  moment,  he  formed  from  his  answers  a  connected  chain  of 
facts,  by  which  he  at  last  arrived  at  the  truth.  This  singular 
faculty  was  conceded  to  him  by  the  whole  of  the  Bar  ;  and 
even  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  when  Attorney  General,, who  made  no 
lowly  estimate  of  his  own  talents,  owned  its  superiority. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  effect  of  Erskine's  elo- 
quence, the  best  test  by  which  it  can  be  tried  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  carried  the  amount  of  damages  in  the  different  actions 
in  which  he  obtained  verdicts.  The  inquiry  as  to  this  may  be 
confined  to  cases  only  in  which  the  complaining  party  had  re- 
course to  that  mode  of  obtaining  redress  for  personal  injuries. 
Among  these,  the  most  afflicting  is  that  of  adultery.    Its  injuries 
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are  not  confined  to  the  infliction  of  individual  sorrow  ;  it  brings 
down  disgrace  on  the  innocent  offspring  of  a  guilty  mother,  and 
rends  asunder  the  dearest  bonds  which  hold  society  together. 
In  his  addresses  to  the  jury  in  this  action,  Erskine  possessed 
the  resistless  power  of  enlisting  their  passions  by  appeals  to 
their  hearts  ;  the  receipt  of  the  highest  damages  could  bring  no 
consolation  to  the  plaintiff,  but  the  paying  of  them  might  bring 
down  punishment  and  ruin  on  the  defendant.  It  was  on  this 
subject  all  the  energies  of  his  nature  were  bent,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  talents  was  bestowed.  The  verdicts  which  by 
such  means  be  succeeded  in  gaining,  exceeded  in  amount  any 
which  had  ever  gone  before,  or  of  which  conception  could  have 
been  formed  or  expectation  ventured  to  anticipate.  In  the 
case  of  Parslow  v.  Sykes  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, with  £10,000  damages. 

Much  of  his  success  in  this  respect  he  owed  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  happy  quotations  with  which  his  speeches 
abounded.  He  introduced  into  them  passages  from  the  best 
and  most  popular  authors,  which  he  applied  with  exquisite  taste 
and  singular  felicity.  These  he  gave  to  the  Jury  in  language 
the  most  affecting,  and  in  tones  of  the  strongest  feeling  and 
deepest  sensibility.  He  communicated  his  own  feelings  to  his 
hearers  by  the  impassioned  manner  of  delivery,  and  produced  a 
kind  of  electrifying  effect  over  the  whole  Court. 

In  one  of  these  cases  the  effect  of  his  address  to  the  jury  is 
still  fresh  in  my  memory.  Describing  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
husband,  who,  fondly  attached  to  his  wife,  suspects  her  fidelity, 
he  painted  the  different  workings  of  his  soul  in  the  most  affect- 
ing colors,  and  in  the  most  pathetic  language — the  agonies  of 
suspense — the  feverish  irritation  of  unrelieved  doubt — the  strug- 
gles of  the  wounded  spirit,  as  to  a  fact  which,  while  the  heart 
wished  to  disbelieve,  his  mind  told  him  was  but  too  true.  The 
jury  followed  him  with  fixed  attention,  and  the  audience  with 
deep  solicitude  for  the  verdict.  He  closed  the  statement  with 
Othello's  words  from  Shakspeare,  which  so  well  applied  to  his 
case  : 

'  But,  oh  !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 

Who  doubts,  believes,  suspects,  but  strongly  loves  !  ' 

This  was  pronounced  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pathos. 
'  But,'  continued  the  eloquent  advocate,  '  when  suspicion  is  real- 
ized into  certainty,  and  his  dishonor  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt,  despair  assumes  her  dominion  over  the  afflicted  man  ; 
and  well  might  he  exclaim,  from  the  same  page — 
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"  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction — had  he  raised 
'All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  hare  head, 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips — 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  hopes— 
I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience.     But  now "  ' 

He  stopped,  and  the  effect  was  visible  in  every  eye  in  the  court. 
The  language  of  Shakspeare,  ever  true  to  nature,  never  fails  to 
make  its  way  to  the  heart.  No  one  knew  how  to  give  it  that 
direction  with  more  truth  and  effect  than  Erskine. 

I  think  it  is  Montaigne  or  Sterne  who  defines  gravity  to  be 
'  a  mysterious  carriage  of  the  body,  to  cover  the  defects  of  the 
mind.'  I  agree  so  far  in  the  truth  of  the  definition,  as  to  assert 
that,  in  the  course  of  my  observation  through  life,  I  have  never 
met  a  solemn  man  who  was  not  a  dunce,  nor  an  importantly 
grave  man  who  was  not  a  blockhead.  But  to  extend  it  to  every 
description  of  gravity  is  unjust.  The  converse  of  the  definition 
I  hold  to  be  equally  true  ;  and  I  as  certainly  add,  '  that  I  never 
met  a  man  of  talents  who  feared  to  unbend  into  cheerful- 
ness, relax  into  mirth,  and  relish  and  enjoy  a  joke.'  This  form- 
ed a  leading  feature  in  Erskine's  character ;  but  to  whose  name 
I  will  add  that  of  another,  whose  learning  as  a  lawyer,  whose 
uprightness  as  a  judge,  and  whose  virtues  in  private,  were  only 
equaled  by  the  love  of  his  country,  and  his  inflexible  attach- 
ment to  its  constitution.  I  speak  of  Lord  Eldon.  At  the  time 
when  Erskine  had  reached  the  top  of  his  Profession,  and  pos- 
sessed an  extent  of  business  which  would  have  weighed  down  a 
common  mind,  he  was  uniformly  lively  and  playful  in  conver- 
sation, invariably  cheerful,  and  unceasingly  entertaining.  I  ne- 
ver saw  him  grave  ;  but  with  a  constant  flow  of  animal  spirits  he 
enlivened  those  who  surrounded  him,  with  whimsical  conceits, 
and  jokes  on  what  was  passing.  Drawn  from  this  fund,  his 
jeux-d' esprit  were  of  daily  creation.  I  had  a  full  share  of  them, 
as  my  place  in  Court  was  directly  at  his  back.  Lamb,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  sat  next  to  me.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Ers- 
kine observed  how  much  confidence  in  speaking  was  acquired 
from  habit  and  frequent  employment.  '  I  protest  I  don't  find  it 
so,'  said  Lamb  ;  '  for  though  I  have  been  a  good  many  years  at 
the  Bar,  and  have  had  a  good  share  of  business,  I  don't  find  my 
confidence  increased  ;  indeed,  rather  the  contrary.'  '  Why,' 
says  Erskine,  '  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  a  Lamb  should groio 
sheepish.'  In  that  way  he  amused  himself,  and  those  who  sat 
near  him  in  Court,  with  squibs  in  verse  and  in   prose,  all  par- 
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taking  of  that  pleasant  spirit  which  belonged  to  him.  They 
were  full  of  wit,  but  they  were  sometimes  too  broad.  Of  this 
description  were  his  lines  on  the  pig  who  was  taught  to  point, 
and  which,  with  some  others,  I  have,  I  believe,  by  me. 

He  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  a  wit- 
ness, but  not  in  any  way  to  offend  or  affect  his  character,  unless 
he  was  so  instructed.  A  witness  was  put  to  the  box,  who  tra- 
veled to  get  orders  for  the  plaintiffs  house  in  London.  This 
description  of  persons  go  indiscriminately  by  the  name  of  riders 
and  travelers,  but  they  most  affect  the  latter  title.  Erskine  got 
up  to  cross-examine  him  :  '  You  are,  sir,  1  understand,  a  rider  ? ' 
— '  A  traveler,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  '  Pray,  sir,'  says  Erskine, 
'  are  you  addicted  to  that  failing  usually  imputed  to  travelers  ? ' 

If  he  was  induced  to  make  a  personal  observation  on  a 
witness,  he  divested  it  of  asperity,  by  giving  it  in  the  dress 
of  a  joke.  In  a  cause  at  Guildhall,  brought  to  recover  the 
value  of  a  quantity  of  whalebone,  a  witness  was  called  of 
most  impenetrable  stupidity.  There  are  two  descriptions  of 
whalebone,  of  different  value,  the  long  and  the  thick.  The  de- 
fence was,  that  the  plaintiff  had  delivered  that  of  inferior  quality 
and  yet  charged  it  at  the  price  of  the  best.  When  the  witness 
was  put  to  the  box,  Erskine,  who  was  Counsel  for  the  defen- 
dant, tried  to  prove  his  case  by  his  evidence.  His  stupidity 
baffled  every  attempt  he  made  to  prevail  on  him  to  do  so. 
He  confounded  thick  whalebone  with  long  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Erskine  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  '  Why,  man,'  says  he, 
'  you  don't  seem  to  me  to  know  the  difference  between  what  is 
thick  and  what  is  long.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  the  difference  :  you 
are  a  thick-headed  fellow,  and  you  are  not  a  long-headed  one.' 

In  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  case  turned  upon 
the  fact  of  whether  the  ship  insured  was  in  safety  on  a  certain 
day,  when  the  policy  was  effected,  or  not.  The  mate  of  the 
ship  was  called  by  Erskine  for  the  Defendant.  He  was  asked, 
Whether  on  the  day  in  question  the  ship  had  not  met  with  very 
foul  weather,  and  was  in  jeopardy  ?  The  witness  repeated  the 
words  e  in  jeopardy,'  in  a  manner  which  evidently  showed  that 
he  did  not  understand  them.  As  it  was  an  important  fact  for 
his  client,  Erskine  made  every  attempt  to  get  an  answer,  but 
the  witness  remained  silent.  At  last,  impatient  of  his  dulness, 
'  Pray,  sir,'  says  he,  '  are  you  thinking  of  what  part  of  the 
world  is  the  Port  of  Jeopardy  ?  Perhaps  you  would  wish  for  a 
map  to  find  it  out  ? '  I  really  believe  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  conjecture  of  what  was  passing  in  the  witness's  head. 
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These  ludicrous  observations  were  not  confined  to  the  wit- 
nesses ;  his  clients  had  their  share  when  anything  whimsical 
came  across  him,  and  which  he  embellished  with  crotchets  of 
his  own  invention. 

It  is  singular,  but  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are  persons 
who  have  a  passion  for  being  at  law,  and  contrive  to  be  never 
out  of  it.  Of  this  description  was  a  Mr.  Bolt,  a  wharfinger 
on  the  Thames.  In  the  cause-paper  of  the  sittings  after  every 
Term,  Bolt's  name  regularly  appeared,  either  as  a  plaintiff  or  a 
defendant.  In  a  cause  at  Guildhall,  Mingay  was  Counsel 
against  him,  and  spoke  of  him  in  very  harsh  terms  for  his  disho- 
nest and  litigious  spirit.  Erskine  was  Counsel  for  him  :  '  Gen- 
tlemen,' says  he  to  the  Jury,  '  the  plaintiff's  Counsel  has  taken 
very  unwarrantable  liberties  with  my  client's  good  name.  He 
has  represented  him  as  litigious  and  dishonest :  it  is  most  unjust. 
He  is  so  remarkably  of  an  opposite  character,  that  he  goes  by 
the  name  o£  Bolt-upright.'     This  was  all  invention. 

The  following  anecdote  of  him  is  of  the  same  stamp.  A  Mr. 
Rippingham,  an  old  attorney,  from  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
was  a  client  of  Erskine's  and  of  mine.  He  was  a  worthy  and 
old-fashioned  man,  particularly  attached  to  the  style  and  dress 
of  his  younger  days,  and  retaining  it  unaltered,  in  despite  of  the 
changes  of  fashion  of  modern  times.  His  whole  dress  was  for 
that  reason  grotesque,  but  his  wig  particularly  so.  It  had  two 
large  side  curls,  and  a  queue  or  pigtail  of  at  least  the  length  of 
eighteen  inches  appended  to  it.  This  hung  half  way  down 
Rippingham's  back,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  constant  joke  by 
Erskine,  with  our  old  client,  as  he  sat  in  court  before  him.  A 
Cause  was  tried  at  Guildhall  while  Rippingham  was  so  seated. 
The  principal  witness  was  a  very  eminent  surveyor  near  Gray's 
Inn,  a  Mr.  Wigg.  His  name  was  much  dwelt  upon  by  Bear- 
croft,  in  urging  the  credit  due  to  him.  When  Erskine  got  up 
for  the  defendant :  '  Gentlemen,'  says  he,  '  you  have  had  quite 
enough,  I  think,  of  the  wig,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  (tail),' 
says  he,  at  the  same  time  seizing  Rippingham's  pigtail  close  to 
his  poll,  he  cocked  it  upright  at  the  back  of  his  head  with  ludi- 
crous effect. 

These  anecdotes  the  fastidious  eye  may  glance  over  as  tri- 
fling, and  they  deserve  no  higher  title ;  but  from  such  trifling 
much  of  the  natural  character  of  him  who  stoops  to  it  is  to  be 
collected.  They  are  not  given  as  specimens  of  brilliant  wit, 
but  as  illustrations  of  Erskine's  temper  and  manners.  They  at 
least  serve  to  show,  that  to  the  superior  talents  which  he  pos- 
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sessed,  he  added  a  buoyancy  of  mind,  which  could  stoop  to  tri- 
fle and  be  playful  in  the  midst  of  business.  The  influence 
which  his  conduct  had  on  the  practice  of  the  Nisi  Prius  court, 
was  strongly  felt  by  the  Counsel  who  belonged  to  it.  It  pro- 
duced that  good  temper  and  feeling,  so  that  no  harsh  or  peevish 
altercation  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  When  he  left  the 
Court,  everything  that  was  pleasant  departed  with  him. 

It  has  been  a  remark  frequently  made,  and  not  without  jus- 
tice, that  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  however  distinguished  they 
may  be  in  their  Profession,  when  they  get  into  Parliament  uni- 
formly disappoint  public  expectation.  Erskine  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  it.  When  he  first  rose  to  speak  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  received  with  marked  attention, 
and  expectation  was  high  in  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
total  failure.  Mr.  Pitt  had  prepared  himself  to  take  notes  of  his 
speech,  and  had  leaned  forward,  as  if  to  catch  every  word  which 
fell  from  him.  After  listening  to  him  for  a  few  sentences,  he 
flung  the  paper  on  which  he  had  prepared  to  take  notes  on  the 
floor,  with  that  lofty  look  of  supercilious  contempt  so  peculiarly 
his  own.  Erskine  was  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  and  it  was 
said  to  be  a  ruse  de  guerre  to  lower  the  estimation  in  which  his 
talents  were  held.  Whether  that  was  the  fact  or  not,  cannot 
be  known.  It,  however,  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  all 
Erskine's  expectations  of  parliamentary  eminence.  When  he 
subsequently  rose  in  the  House,  that  he  spoke  without  effect, 
argued  without  convincing,  and  was  heard  without  attention, 
was  the  current  report  of  the  day. 

Though  his  views  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  aspir- 
ing, his  disappointment  appeared  to  have  had  no  effect  on  him. 
He  was  the  same  man  after,  as  he  had  been  before  it  had  taken 
place  ;  his  pleasantry  never  forsook  him,  nor  an  opening  for  a 
joke  failed  to  be  hit.  Coming  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  met  by  another  member  going  in,  who  asked  Erskine 
who  was  speaking.  <  Wyndham,'  was  the  reply.  <  What  is 
he  on  ? '     '  His  legs,'  says  Erskine. 

From  the  period  of  Erskine's  first  coming  to  the  Bar,  he 
remained  for  but  a  short  time  to  fill  a  subordinate  rank  in  it. 
He  soon  felt  and  justly  appreciated  the  extent  of  the  talents  of 
those  with  whom  he  proposed  to  enter  into  future  competition. 
At  an  early  stage  of  his  professional  life  he  displayed  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  himself ;  by  refusing  to  take  junior 
briefs,  and  in  aspiring  to  tbe  lead,  he  formed  no  mistaken  esti- 
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mate  of  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  his  own  talents. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  Profession  ;  they  adopted  his 
claim,  and  placed  him  in  the  first  rank. 

Erskine  attached  little  consequence  to  consultations  :  he 
relied  solely  on  himself.  As  they  always  took  place  in  the 
evening,  and  his  return  from  Court  had  not  many  hours  preced- 
ed them,  he  had  very  rarely  read  his  brief ;  but  reserved  it  for 
perusal  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  He  therefore  sought 
to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  by  unbending 
it  in  conversation,  or  diverting  it  to  something  which  amused 
him,  but  which  required  little  thought.  I  have  often  observed 
on  those  occasions  the  disappointment  of  his  clients,  who  at- 
tended his  consultations,  expecting  to  have  their  cases  canvassed 
with  some  degree  of  solemnity  and  attention,  to  find  that  he 
had  not  read  a  line  of  his  brief,  but  amused  himself  with  talking 
upon  subjects  either  trifling  or  wholly  unconnected  with  them. 
I  recollect  accompanying  a  client  to  a  consultation  at  his  house 
in  Sergeant's  Inn.  We  found  on  the  table  thirty  or  forty  phial 
bottles,  in  each  of  which  was  stuck  a  cutting  of  geranium,  of 
different  kinds.  Our  client  was  all  impatience  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Erskine,  and  of  anxiety  for  the  commencement  of  the 
consultation,  full  of  the  expectation  of  hearing  the  merits  of  his 
case,  and  the  objections  to  it,  accurately  gone  into,  and  the  law 
of  it  canvassed  and  well  considered.  When  Erskine  entered 
the   room,   what  was  his   disappointment  at   hearing  the  first 

words  which  he  uttered  !  '  E ,  do  you  know  how  many 

kinds  of  geraniums  there  are  ? '  '  Not  I,  truly,'  was  my  reply. 
'  There  are  above  an  hundred,'  said  he.  He  then  proceeded 
with  a  detail  and  description  of  the  different  sorts,  and  indulged 
in  a  discussion  of  their  relative  beauties  and  merits.  This  lec- 
ture on  geraniums  evidently  disconcerted  our  client.  He  lis- 
tened with  patient  anxiety  till  he  had  finished,  hoping  then  to 
hear  something  about  his  cause  ;  when  he  heard  him  conclude 

— '  E ,  now  state  the  Case,  as  I  have  had  no  time  to  read 

my  brief.'  With  my  statement  of  it  the  consultation  ended. 
But  our  client's  disappointment  of  the  evening  he  found 
amply  compensated  for  by  Erskine's  exertions  on  the  following 
morning,  when  he  heard  every  point  of  his  case  put  with  accu- 
racy and  enforced  by  eloquence. 

To  his  consultations,  in  fact,  no  feature  of  deliberation  belong- 
ed. If  in  the  course  of  them  any  thought  struck  him,  he  did 
not  reserve  the  communication  of  it  for  a  more  fit  occasion,  but 
uttered  it  as  it  occurred,  though  it  broke  in  upon  the  subject 
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under  discussion,  and  was  wholly  foreign  to  and  unconnected 
with  it. 

These  playful  humors  he  sometimes  carried  to  an  excess 
bordering  on  burlesque.  He  had  a  large  and  favorite  dog,  call- 
ed Toss,  which  he  had  taught  to  sit  up  in  a  chair,  with  his  paws 
placed  before  him  on  the  table.  In  that  posture  he  would 
place  an  open  book  before  it,  with  one  paw  placed  on  each 
side,  and  one  of  his  bands  tied  round  his  neck.  This  ludicrous 
exhibition  was  presented  to  his  clients  who  came  to  attend  his 
consultations.  No  one  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  childish 
experiment,  but  one  who  felt  that  the  indulgence  of  a  trifling 
whim  did  not  detract  from  the  dignity  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter, and,  with  the  perfect  assurance  of  a  superior  mind,  that  his 
clients  could  find  no  equal  to  him  at  the  Bar,  or,  in  fact,  do 
without  him. 

Erskine  was  a  violent  party-man,  and  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Pitt  administration.  He  was  a  personal  favorite  with 
the  late  king,  George  IV.,  then  Prince-Regent.  From  him  he 
received  the  most  gratifying  mark  of  his  regard,  that  of  bestow- 
ing on  him  the  green  ribbon.  This  flattered  his  personal  vani- 
ty, from  which  he  was  not  wholly  free.  It  gave  him  distinction, 
but  did  not  enlist  him  into  politics  ;  in  which  he  took  no  promi- 
nent part  but  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  called  Armata. 
From  this  he  derived  little  fame,  and  it  added  nothing  to  his 
political  character. 

Possessed  of  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  sprung  from  a  noble 
family,  rated  for  splendid  talents  as  high  as  character  could 
reach,  and  at  the  top  of  his  Profession  unenvied  and  admired, 
he  was  the  most  unassuming  man  living,  and,  in  doing  business 
at  the  bar,  the  most  accommodating  and  liberal.  He  never 
affected  to  conceal  that  his  circumstances  when  he  came  to  the 
bar  were  limited,  and  the  pride  of  birth  never  gave  him  inso- 
lence. While  he  went  the  home-circuit,  he  rode  for  many- 
years  a  pony,  which  he  called  Jack.  The  following  lines, 
alluding  to  his  favorite  Jack,  with  some  others  which  I  have 
lost,  I  had  from  his  own  hand  : — 

'  Poor  Jack  !  thy  master's  friend  when  he  was  poor, 
Whose  heart  was  faithful,  and  whose  step  was  sure, 
Should  prosperous  life  debauch  my  erring  heart, 
And  whispering  pride  repel  the  patriot's  part — 
Should  my  foot  falter  at  ambition's  shrine, 
And  for  mean  lucre  quit  the  path  divine  ; — 
Then  may  I  think  of  thee,  when  I  was  poor, 
Whose  heart  was  faithful,  and  whose  step  was  sure.' 
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In  the  year  1816  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  to  the  peerage.  While  every  member  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  rejoiced  at  his  well-merited  elevation,  to  those 
who  remained  in  practice  after  he  was  gone  it  was  attended  with 
unequaled  and  unfeigned  regret  for  his  having  quitted  it.  Of 
that  number  I  was  not  the  least  sincere. — Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Two  wonders  of  creation,  fair 

As  ever  angels  made  their  care, 

Control  my  destiny  ;  and  now 

A  willing  slave  to  both  I  bow. 

Their  charms  as  different  are  as  those 

That  grace  the  lily  and  the  rose  : 

Julia,  the  blushing  rose,  I  deem 

The  sun  has  kissed  with  opening  beam  ; 

And  in  my  Lesbia's  cheek  I  view 

Lilies,  with  rose-tints  gleaming  through. 

InMulia's  laughing  look  I  see 

The  brightness  of  the  dawning  day  ; 
In  Lesbia's  smile  of  ecstasy 

The  moonlisrht's  mild  and  blissful  ray. 
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sessed,  he  added  a  buoyancy  of  mind,  which  could  stoop  to  tri- 
fle and  be  playful  in  the  midst  of  business.  The  influence 
which  his  conduct  had  on  the  practice  of  the  Nisi  Prius  court, 
was  strongly  felt  by  the  Counsel  who  belonged  to  it.  It  pro- 
duced that  good  temper  and  feeling,  so  that  no  harsh  or  peevish 
altercation  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  When  he  left  the 
Court,  everything  that  was  pleasant  departed  with  him. 

It  has  been  a  remark  frequently  made,  and  not  without  jus- 
tice, that  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  however  distinguished  they 
may  be  in  their  Profession,  when  they  get  into  Parliament  uni- 
formly disappoint  public  expectation.  Erskine  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  it.  When  he  first  rose  to  speak  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  received  with  marked  attention, 
and  expectation  was  high  in  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
total  failure.  Mr.  Pitt  had  prepared  himself  to  take  notes  of  his 
speech,  and  had  leaned  forward,  as  if  to  catch  every  word  which 
fell  from  him.  After  listening  to  him  for  a  few  sentences,  he 
flung  the  paper  on  which  he  had  prepared  to  take  notes  on  the 
floor,  with  that  lofty  look  of  supercilious  contempt  so  peculiarly 
his  own.  Erskine  was  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  and  it  was 
said  to  be  a  ruse  de  guerre  to  lower  the  estimation  in  which  his 
talents  were  held.  Whether  that  was  the  fact  or  not,  cannot 
be  known.  It,  however,  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  all 
Erskine's  expectations  of  parliamentary  eminence.  When  he 
subsequently  rose  in  the  House,  that  he  spoke  without  effect, 
argued  without  convincing,  and  was  heard  without  attention, 
was  the  current  report  of  the  day. 

Though  his  views  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  aspir- 
ing, his  disappointment  appeared  to  have  had  no  effect  on  him. 
He  was  the  same  man  after,  as  he  had  been  before  it  had  taken 
place  ;  his  pleasantry  never  forsook  him,  nor  an  opening  for  a 
joke  failed  to  be  hit.  Coming  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  met  by  another  member  going  in,  who  asked  Erskine 
who  was  speaking.  '  Wyndham,'  was  the  reply.  '  What  is 
he  on  ? '     '  His  legs,'  says  Erskine. 

From  the  period  of  Erskine's  first  coming  to  the  Bar,  he 
remained  for  but  a  short  time  to  fill  a  subordinate  rank  in  it. 
He  soon  felt  and  justly  appreciated  the  extent  of  the  talents  of 
those  with  whom  he  proposed  to  enter  into  future  competition. 
At  an  early  stage  of  his  professional  life  he  displayed  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  himself ;  by  refusing  to  take  junior 
briefs,  and  in  aspiring  to  the  lead,  he  formed  no  mistaken  esti- 
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.mate  of  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  his  own  talents. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  Profession ;  they  adopted  his 
claim,  and  placed  him  in  the  first  rank. 

Erskine  attached  little  consequence  to  consultations  :  he 
relied  solely  on  himself.  As  they  always  took  place  in  the 
evening,  and  his  return  from  Court  had  not  many  hours  preced- 
ed them,  he  had  very  rarely  read  his  brief ;  but  reserved  it  for 
perusal  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  He  therefore  sought 
to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  by  unbending 
it  in  conversation,  or  diverting  it  to  something  which  amused 
him,  but  which  required  little  thought.  I  have  often  observed 
on  those  occasions  the  disappointment  of  his  clients,  who  at- 
tended his  consultations,  expecting  to  have  their  cases  canvassed 
with  some  degree  of  solemnity  and  attention,  to  find  that  he 
had  not  read  a  line  of  his  brief,  but  amused  himself  with  talking 
upon  subjects  either  trifling  or  wholly  unconnected  with  them. 
I  recollect  accompanying  a  client  to  a  consultation  at  his  house 
in  Sergeant's  Inn.  We  found  on  the  table  thirty  or  forty  phial 
bottles,  in  each  of  which  was  stuck  a  cutting  of  geranium,  of 
different  kinds.  Our  client  was  all  impatience  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Erskine,  and  of  anxiety  for  the  commencement  of  the 
consultation,  full  of  the  expectation  of  hearing  the  merits  of  his 
case,  and  the  objections  to  it,  accurately  gone  into,  and  the  law 
of  it  canvassed  and  well  considered.  When  Erskine  entered 
the  room,   what  was   his  disappointment  at  hearing  the  first 

words  which  he  uttered  !  '  E ,  do  you  know  how  many 

kinds  of  geraniums  there  are  ? '  f  Not  I,  truly,'  was  my  reply. 
'  There  are  above  an  hundred,'  said  he.  He  then  proceeded 
with  a  detail  and  description  of  the  different  sorts,  and  indulged 
,in  a  discussion  of  their  relative  beauties  and  merits.  This  lec- 
ture on  geraniums  evidently  disconcerted  our  client.  He  lis- 
tened with  patient  anxiety  till  he  had  finished,  hoping  then  to 
hear  something  about  his  cause  ;  when  he  heard  him  conclude 
— f  E — — j  now  state  the  Case,  as  I  have  had  no  time  to  read 
my  brief.'  With  my  statement  of  it  the  consultation  ended. 
But  our  client's  disappointment  of  the  evening  he  found 
amply  compensated  for  by  Erskine's  exertions  on  the  following 
morning,  when  he  heard  every  point  of  his  case  put  with  accu- 
racy and  enforced  by  eloquence. 

To  his  consultations,  in  fact,  no  feature  of  deliberation  belong- 
ed. If  in  the  course  of  them  any  thought  struck  him,  he  did 
not  reserve  the  communication  of  it  for  a  more  fit  occasion,  but 
uttered  it  as  it  occurred,  though  it  broke  in  upon  the  subject 
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under  discussion,  and  was  wholly  foreign  to  and  unconnected 
with  it. 

These  playful  humors  he  sometimes  carried  to  an  excess 
bordering  on  burlesque.  He  had  a  large  and  favorite  dog,  call- 
ed Toss,  which  he  had  taught  to  sit  up  in- a  chair,  with  his  paws 
placed  before  him  on  the  table.  In  that  posture  he  would 
place  an  open  book  before  it,  with  one  paw  placed  on  each 
side,  and  one  of  his  bands  tied  round  his  neck.  This  ludicrous 
exhibition  was  presented  to  his  clients  who  came  to  attend  his 
consultations.  No  one  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  childish 
experiment,  but  one  who  felt  that  the  indulgence  of  a  trifling 
whim  did  not  detract  from  the  dignity  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter, and,  with  the  perfect  assurance  of  a  superior  mind,  that  his 
clients  could  find  no  equal  to  him  at  the  Bar,  or,  in  fact,  do 
without  him. 

Eiskine  was  a  violent  party-man,  and  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Pitt  administration.  He  was  a  personal  favorite  with 
the  late  king,  George  IV.,  then  Prince-Regent.  From  him  he 
received  the  most  gratifying  mark  of  his  regard,  that  of  bestow- 
ing on  him  the  green  ribbon.  This  flattered  his  personal  vani- 
ty, from  which  he  was  not  wholly  free.  It  gave  him  distinction, 
but  did  not  enlist  him  into  politics  ;  in  which  he  took  no  promi- 
nent part  but  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  called  Armata. 
From  this  he  derived  little  fame,  and  it  added  nothing  to  his 
political  character. 

Possessed  of  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  sprung  from  a  noble 
family,  rated  for  splendid  talents  as  high  as  character  could 
reach,  and  at  the  top  of  his  Profession  unenvied  and  admired, 
he  w7as  the  most  unassuming  man  living,  and,  in  doing  business 
at  the  bar,  the  most  accommodating  and  liberal.  He  never 
affected  to  conceal  that  his  circumstances  when  he  came  to  the 
bar  were  limited,  and  the  pride  of  birth  never  gave  him  inso- 
lence. While  he  went  the  home-circuit,  he  rode  for  many 
years  a  pony,  which  he  called  Jack.  The  following  lines, 
alluding  to  his  favorite  Jack,  with  some  others  which  I  have 
lost,  I  had  from  his  own  hand  : — 

'  Poor  Jack  !  thy  master's  friend  when  he  was  poor, 
Whose  heart  was  faithful,  and  whose  step  was  sure, 
Should  prosperous  life  debauch  my  erring  heart, 
And  whispering  pride  repel  the  patriot's  part — 
Should  my  foot  falter  at  ambition's  shrine, 
And  for  mean  lucre  quit  the  path  divine  ; — 
Then  may  I  think  of  thee,  when  I  was  poor, 
Whose  heart  was  faithful,  and  whose  step  was  sure.' 
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In  the  year  1816  be  was  raised  to  the  office  of  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  to  the  peerage.  While  every  member  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  rejoiced  at  his  well-merited  elevation,  to  those 
who  remained  in  practice  after  he  was  gone  it  was  attended  with 
unequaled  and  unfeigned  regret  for  his  having  quitted  it.  Of 
that  number  I  was  not  the  least  sincere. — Fr user's  Magazine. 
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Two  wonders  of  creation,  fair 

As  ever  angels  made  their  care, 

Control  my  destiny  ;  and  now 

A  willing  slave  to  both  I  bow. 

Their  charms  as  different  are  as  those 

That  grace  the  lily  and  the  rose  : 

Julia,  the  blushing  rose,  I  deem 

The  sun  has  kissed  with  opening  beam  ; 

And  in  my  Lesbia's  cheek  I  view 

Lilies,  with  rose-tints  gleaming  through. 

InJJulia's  laughing  look  I  see 

The  brightness  of  the  dawning  day  ; 
In  Lesbia's  smile  of  ecstasy 

The  moonlight's  mild  and  blissful  ray. 
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